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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion takes  place  Monday,  September  nth,  1905  (the  lOth, 
our  regular  day,  coming  on  Sunday),  at  such  place  as 
the  Executive  Committee  may  determine,  notice  of  which  will 
be  given  in  the  Leader  and  Plain  Dealer  the  Saturday  morning 
previous.     (See  local  notices.) 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  at  Grays'  Annory  Sep- 
tember 10,  1904,  a  list  of  names — new  members — was  lost  and 
hence  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  became  members  at  that 
time  may  not  appear  in  this  annual. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  deceased  members,  with  place 
and  year  of  birth,  year  they  came  to  the  Reserve,  and  date  of 
death  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  1903.  This  list  will  not 
appear  in  future  numbers. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Secre- 
tary material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the  next 
Annual  ? 

Annals  for  years  1881  and  1885  are  wanted.    The  President  or 
Secretary  will  pay  $1  per  copy  for  a  limited  numebr. 

The  dates  following  the  names  of  Comfort  A.  Adams  and 
Judge  Seth  A.  Abbey  on  page  673  in  Annual  of  1903,  should  be 
transposed. 

All  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  585  Giddings  avenue,  City. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
1904. 

Hon.  O.  J,  H(H)GE,  President,  1096  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice,  ist  Vice  President,  1812  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President,  1022  Euclid  Ave. 

Mb.  Woodward  Awl.  Secretary,  204  Princeton  St. 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  585  Giddings  Ave. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain,  225  Van  Ness  Ave. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  4100  Euclid  Ave, 
Mb.  Chas.  W.  Chase,  656  Prospect  St. 
Mr.  Chas.  A.  Davidson,  106  Cedar  Ave. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  1370  Cedar  Ave. 
Mr,  Pard  H,  Smith,  57  Streator  Ave, 
Mr,  N,  p.  Bowler,  89  Cedar  Ave. 

COMMITTEES. 

Entertainmen! — Rice,  Dodge,  Davidson. 
Speakers  and  Program — Hodge,  Kerruish,  Burton. 
Membership — Knight,  Smith,  Bowler. 

Addison  Memorial — Awl,  Chase,  Jones,  Dodge,  Bamett,  Gleason, 
and  the  President. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
1880-1904. 

PRESIDENTS. 

Hon,  Harvey  Rice   1880-1891 12  years. 

Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons 1893-1896 5  years. 

Hon.  E.  T.  Hamilton 1897- 1902 6  years. 

Hon.  O.  J.  HwxiE 1903-        

■  vice  pbesidk.vts. 
Hon.  John  W.  Allen.  . . . 
Hon.  Jesse  P.  Bishop.... 

Mrs,  J.  A.  Harris 1882- 

Hon.  John  Hutchins i 

Hon.  John  H.  S.\rgent 1892- 

Mr.  G.  F.  M.\rsh.^i.l 

Mr.  Bolivar  Butts 


Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice.  . 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruisii.. 


1885 6  years. 

i88r 2  years. 

1892. II  years. 

i8yi 6  years. 

1893 2  years. 

894-1902 9  years. 

,  1903         I  year. 

■1903-         

■1904-         


.  3  years. 
,14  years. 


treasurers. 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dodge 1880-1882. : 

Mr.  Solon  Burgess 1883-1896. . 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge 1897- 

secretah1e.s. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Jr.  ...... .  .1880-1890 11  years, 

Mb.  H.  C.  Hawkins 1891-1903 13  years. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl 1904-         

chaplains. 

Rev.  Thomas  Corlett 1884-1889 6  years. 

Rev.  Aldeht  R.  Putnam 1890  i  year. 

Rev.  Lewis  Burton 1891-1894 4  years. 

Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley 1895-1896 2  years. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones 1897-         
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Early  Settlers*  Association, 

September  lo,  1904- 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  of 
Cuyahc^a  County  was  held  at  Grays'  Armory,  September  lo, 
1904. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  O.  J. 
Hodge. 

OPEXIXG  PRAYER  BY  CHAPLAIN  JONES. 
Our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  come  fo  Thee  this  day  with 
glad  hearts,  with  joy  in  our  souls,  because  Thou  knowest  no 
respect  of  persons,  Thou  hast  promised  that  whosoever  cometh 
unto  Thee,  they  will  in  nowise  be  cast  out.  We' thank  Thee  for 
the  Gospel  of  Thy  Son,  who  offered  salvation  full  and  free  to  all 
who  will  come,  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden.  We  thank  Thee 
for  all  that  the  Gospel  has  been  to  our  people  in  this  Western 
Reserve.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  churches  and  the  schools.  We 
thank  Thee  tor  our  law-abiding  citizens  who  have  so  developed 
the  interests  of  this  commimity  thai  to-day  we  are  known  as 
one  of  the  grandest  sections  in  our  country.  We  thank  Thee  for 
these  aged  people  assembled  here,  who  in  early  days  so  walked 
and  so  lived  that  Thou  hast  seen  fit  to  bless  them.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  prosperity  that  has  come  to  them.  We  thank  Thee 
for  our  country  in  its  success  in  times  of  battles ;  we  thank  Thee 
to-day  that  peace  reigns  in  this  land,  and  we  pray  Thee  that 
prosperity  may  be  continued,  and  that  we.  may  be  known  as  a 
peaceful  and  Godly  people.  We  thank  Thee  for  our  Government, 
the  rulers  of  our  land  and  state  and  city,  and  ask  Thy  blessing 
on  this  organization  and  its  officers,  also  that  Thou  will  be  with 
those  of  us  who  are  in  pain  and  sickness,  and  give  them  that  joy 
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that  comes  from  the  comforting  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
We  ask  that  Thou  will  help  us  to  live  right,  and  that  we  may 
walk  before  Thee,  and  that  Thy  blessings  shall  continue  to  rest 
upon  us.  We  ask  that  Thou  will  bless  and  comfort  those  who 
have  been  bereft  of  their  loved  ones.  Some  of  us  who  are  sick  at 
this  hour,  who  are  lying  very  near  to  death,  wilt  Thou  help  and 
bless  them,  and  if  Thou  dost  call  them  from  this  earth,  we  ask 
Thee  to  receive  them  unto  Thyself.  Oh,  grant  that  our  last  days 
may  be  the  best,  and  that  we  may  so  walk  in  the  light  that  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  may  cleanse  us  from  all  sin. 
We  know  not  who  may  be  the  next  of  us  to  pass  through  the 
dark  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  we  pray  Thee  that  Thy 
rod  and  Thy  staiT  may  comfort  them.  We  ask  that  they  may  be 
led  to  repentance  and  have  faith  in  Christ  and  receive  the  gift  of 
God  which  is  eternal  life.  We  ask  it  all  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

The  President,  Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  then  delivered  the  open- 
ing address,  as  follows : 

Members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association :  Well  may  those 
who  have  come  here  today  congratulate  each  other  that  they  are 
again  permitted  to  meet.  Many  of  our  members,  during  the  past 
year  have  passed  away,  and  many  of  these  were  old  and  prom- 
inent members.  Mr.  George  F.  Marshall,  one  of  the  deceased, 
for  many  years  was  one  of  our  Vice  Presidents  and  always  alive 
to  the  Society's  interests. 

Many  historical  facts  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of 
Cleveland  he  gave  us,  which  are  now  recorded  in  our  annals. 

Mrs.  J.  A,  Harris,  another  of  the  deceased,  was  also  for  a 
long  lime  a  Vice  President,  and  until  health  failed  her  was  sure 
to  be  an  attendant  at  our  meetings.  A  woman  of  much  intelli- 
gence and  a  lovely  character  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Bolivar  Butts,  still  another  of  our  active  members  has 
left  us.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  one  of  our  Vice  Pres- 
idents and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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In  later  years  no  member  has  been  more  active  in  serving  the 
interests  of  the  Society. 

Col.  W.  H.  Hayward,  also  a  member  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  among  the  year's  dead.  He  too  took  a  great  interest 
in  our  Society. 

Another  of  our  old  members,  Hon,  William  Bingham  has 
gone.  The  year  has  also  taken  from  us  that  genial  spirit,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Ryder.  Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  tottering  with  years 
of  infirmities,  he  interestingly  addressed  us  from  this  stand.  Mr, 
Andrew  Freese,  long  at  the  head  of  our  public  schools,  is  still 
another  who  has  passed  away.  Others  who  have  died  within  the 
year,  with  these  mentioned,  will  be  spoken  of  more  fully  in  the 
obituary  sketches  which  wilt  appear  in  our  next  Annual. 

And  here  let  me  say  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
Society  is  to  give  of  each  member  at  their  death,  in  the  next 
succeeding  Annual,  a  biographical  sketch  of  their  life.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  fault  is  with  the  friends  of  the  deceased — they  hav- 
ing failed  to  furnish  the  necessary  information.  Our  last  An- 
nual contains  nineteen  of  these  sketches  covering  fourteen  pages. 

Let  me  ask,  as  has  been  asked  before,  that  members  give  this 
subject  more  attention.  The  Annuals,  six  years  to  a  volume,  are 
bound  and  kept  in  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Rooms,  where 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  future  generations  will  peruse  them  with 
interest.  We  have  now  published  twenty-four  of  these  Annuals, 
covering  the  Society's  doings  during  as  many  years.  Bound,  they 
make  four  volumes.  I  have  them  in  that  form,  and  in  perusing 
the  pages  1  find  so  much  of  interest  that  I  can  but  recommend 
that  each  member  save  his  yearly  copy  and  have  the  numbers 
bound  as  I  have.  Your  children  and  grandchildren  will  thank 
you  for  preserving  for  them  this  valuable  history  of  early  Cleve- 
land. I  fear  you  do  not  appreciate  what  perhaps  you  are  throw- 
ing away. 

Such  men  as  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  your  first  President,  Hon. 
Rufus  P.  Spalding,  Judge  Daniel  R.  Tilden,  Hon.  S.  O.  Griswold, 
judge  Jcrfin  Barr,  H.  M.  Addison,  Hon.  John  W.  Allen,  George  C. 
Dodge,  Edwin  Cowles,  Hon,  A.  J.  Williams,  Hon.  James  A. 
Briggs,  Hon.  John  Hutchins  and  very  many  other  once  prom- 
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inent  men  in  Cleveland,  now  deceased,  have  contributed  to  this 
Society,  as  seen  in  these  "Annals,"  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  his- 
tory of  early  Cleveland.  Many  of  the  speeches  are  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  and  incidents  connected  with  the  early  settlers. 
You  find  in  these  Annals  a  better  history  of  early  Cleveland  than 
has  ever  been  written.  Besides  this  there  is  coming  out  every 
year  new  facts  and  new  thoughts  of  much  interest.  Only  last 
year  Mrs,  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer  Wickham  gave  us  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  the  first  marriage  in  Cleveland.  We  have  been 
told  in  several  histories  of  Cleveland,  that  William  Clement  and 
Chloe  Inches  were  the  first  couple  married  here,  but  this  was  all 
we  knew  about  this  marriage  or  of  the  bride  or  bridegroom. 
What  became  of  them  no  one  appeared  to  know.  Mrs.  Wickham, 
however,  traced  this  .all  out  and  told  us  of  their  lives  and  that 
of  their  descendants.  This  Society  has  brought  out  more  hidden 
facts  and  personal  history  of  Cleveland  people  than  has  come  from 
all  other  sources. 

This  is  our  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting.  Of  the  239  mem- 
bers on  the  first  roll,  I  recognize  but  eight  as  now  living.  These 
are  Mr.  J,  M.  Ackley,  Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler,  !>.  E.  D.  Burton,  Hon. 
H.  M.  Chapman,  .Mr.  W.  K.  Corlett,  Mr.  W.  S.  Dodge,  Ex-Mayor 
Geo.  W.  Gardner  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Johnson.  Four  persons,  Gen. 
James  Barnett,  Hon.  J.  C.  Covert,  Hon.  N.  B.  Sherwm  and  W.  P. 
Fogg,  now  hving,  signed  the  first  call  for  a  meeting,  but  their 
names  first  appear  as  members  in  the  second  Annual. 

Our  record  shows  that  we  now  have  living  547  regular  mem- 
bers and  eleven  honorarj'  members ;  regular  members  deceased 
728,  and  honorary  members,  30.  This  makes  a  total  membership, 
living  and  dead,  of  1,316. 

Judge  Hamilton  in  his  address  last  year  gave  the  number  now 
living  at  2,000  and  the  total  at  2,870.  I  find  no  record  which  war- 
rants the  Judge's  conclusions,  and  therefore  with  a  view  to  correct 
history  give  as  is  believed,  the  true  membership. 

In  this  connection  I  may  say  that  Judge  Hamilton  a  few 
months  since  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  is  now  confined 
to  his  home.  I  know  I  voice  the  feelings  of  the  Society  in  saying 
our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  for  him,  our  long-honored  Presi- 
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dent.  He  is  the  only  living  ex-President  of  our  Association.  It 
is  a  notable  fact  that  prior  to  the  election  last  year  three  persons 
had  filled  the  positiorfof  President  during  the  whole  twenty-three 
years  of  the  Society's  existence.  Hon.  Harvey  Rice  served  eleven 
years.  Col.  R.  C.  Parsons  five  years,  and  Judge  Hamihon  six  years. 
You  have  had  eight  \''ice"Presidents,  two  each  year,  and  these 
are  all  dead  but  one,  and  he  a  present  incumbent.  During  all  these 
years  now  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century,  you  have  had  but  two 
Secretaries.  Mr,  Thomas  Jones.  Jr.,  the  first,  served  eleven  years 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins, 
who  has  held  the  position  thirteen  years.  On  the  6th  of  last  month 
Mr.  Hawkins  tendered  his  resignation,  because,  as  he  states,  of 
"increasing  inability  of  old  age."  We  can  but  regret  Mr.  Haw- 
kins' retirement.  The  office  of  Treasurer  has  also  been  held  by 
but  few,  three  in  all.  Mr.  George  C.  Dodge,  the  first  incumbent, 
served  until  his  death  in  1883.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Solon 
Burgess,  who  was  Treasurer  until  he  died  in  189?,  when  the 
present  incumbent.  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  son  of  the  first  occupant 
of  the  office,  was  elected.  The  names  of  these  men  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  have  been  well  cared  for. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  officers  of  the  Society  have  been  persons 
of  high  character  in  the  community. 

Our  list  of  honorary  members  contains  the  names  of  two 
Presidents,  Garfield  and  McKinley,  and  two  Governors,  Hoadley 
and  Thurman,  as  well  as  many  other  persons  of  distinction  born, 
or  who  lived  on  the  Reserve. 

In  this  connection,  with  prc^riety  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  H. 
M,  Addison,  the  founder  of  this  Society.  Horace  wrote :  "I  shall 
not  all  die ;  a  part  of  me  will  escape  oblivion."  So  with  Mr.  Addi- 
son, his  good  work  in  founding  this  Society  will  not  escape  ob- 
livion. Not  only  will  he  be  known  as  the  Father  of  this  Society, 
but  as  the  man  who  conceived  and  brought  into  existence  the  so- 
called  "Fresh  Air  Camp,"  which  from  a  small  beginning,  under 
the  benign  care  of  the  Hon.  Elroy  M.  Avery,  has  bectmie  firmly 
established,  now  nobly  fostered  by  such  men  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade, 
Jr.,  Gen.  James  Barnett,  and  others. 

Mr.  Addison,  when  he  started  this  enterprise  could  little  have 
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known  how  well  he  was  building.  For  this  goodly  work,  genera- 
tions of  children,  poor  and  lowly,  will  sing  hymns  of  praise  to  his 
memory,  and  call  him  blessed.  Who  of  our  citizens,  dead  or  liv- 
ing, is  more  entitled  to  honor  than  this  poor  man  who  brought  into 
existence  the  Early  Settlers'  Society  and  the  Fresh  Air  Camp?  A 
"poor  tinker,"  often  he  was  called,  as  he  went  from  house  to 
house,  earning  a  shilling  here  and  there,  plying  his  vocation  as  a 
mender  of  wares.  Versatile  in  employment,  turning  his  hand  to 
anything  where  he  might  earn  a  few  cents,  he  lived  and  died  poor, 
but  no  history  of  Cleveland  will  ever  be  written  which  does  not 
contain  his  name. 

A  statue  stands  on  the  Public  Square  erected  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  came  here  as  the  employee  of  a  land  company  in 
which  he  was  a  large  stockholder.  At  the  end  of  fifty-four  days, 
having  accomplished  the  object  of  his  mission,  he  returned  to  his 
Eastern  home  never  to  see  Cleveland  again.  The  statue  is  a  credit 
to  our  city  and  we  are  all  glad  that  the  man  after  whom  Cleve- 
land was  named  is  thus  honored,  but  how  much  more  is  Mr. 
Addison,  who  lived  here  eighty  years,  industriously  laboring 
among  us,  giving  much  of  his  time  to  benevolent  work,  crown- 
ing his  last  days  in  founding  the  societies  I  have  mentioned,  en- 
titled to  our  remembrance? 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  would  be  more  fitting  than  for 
this  Society  to  start  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a  monument 
or  tablet,  to  this  man  ?  And  what  more  fitting  place  for  it  to  stand 
than  on  the  grounds  of  the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  where  it  might  give 
inspiration  to  the  orphaned  and  other  children  there  gathered.  I 
earnestly  hope  to  see  the  project  started  and  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Though  but  eight  of  the  original  members  of  our  Society  may 
be  living  and  nearly  all  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Cleveland  have 
passed  away,  we  still  have  with  us  many  old  in  membership  and 
old  in  years.  The  oldest  in  years  is  Mrs.  Sarah  Christian,  now 
aged  ninety-seven.  She  has  been  a  resident  of  Cleveland  sixty 
years.  Then  we  have  Mr.  W.  H.  Newton,  born  in  1810,  who  came 
to  the  Reserve  in  1837,  the  year  after  Cleveland  became  a  city, 
and  Mr,  Seth  W.  Johnson,  bom  in  181 1  and  came  here  in  1833. 
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Mr.  Robert  Carron  is  another  old  member,  born  on  the  Isle  of 
Man  in  i8iz,  he  settled  in  Cuyahoga  county  in  1836,  the  year 
Cleveland  obtained  its  first  charter  as  a  city.  Mr.  A.  P.  Winslow 
is  still  another  old  member  and  Cleveland  veteran.  He  was  bom 
in  New  York  in  1816,  and  also  became  a  resident  of  Cleveland 
the  year  of  its  birth  as  a  city.  He  has  held  many  public  positions 
and  honored  them  all. 

Mr.  Abraham  Teachout,  born  in  1817,  also  came  to  Cleve- 
land the  year  it  became  a  city. 

We  all  remember  the  interesting  address  he  gave  us  last  year 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  spoke. 

Among  the  other  members  who  have  lived  their  four  score  or 
more  years,  may  be  mentioned  Gen.  James  Bamett,  who  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1825.  Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler,  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Warren,  Mr,  Schuyler  R.  Oviatt,  who  gave  us  such  an  able 
address  two  years  ago ;  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  Rev.  Lathrop  Cootey, 
Mr.  James  Wade  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Wood,  widow  of  Gen.  Wood, 
who  brought  into  existence  the  first  artillery  company  in  Cleve- 
land. There  are  others  on  our  rolls,  supposed  to  be  living,  of  like 
age,  of  wh<Mn  I  cannot  speak  of  a  certainty,  not  knowing  them 
personally. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  many  members  who  became 
residents  of  Cleveland  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  century  and 
some  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  Society  will  always  have  on  its  roll  many  truly  old  set- 
tlers, though  the  Early  Settlers,  those  who  came  here  at  the  be- 
ginning, when  Cleveland  was  a  village,  will  soon  all  have  passed 
away.  In  view  of  this  fact  the  question  has  arisen  whether  the 
name  of  our  Society  should  not  be  changed  from  Early  Settlers  to 
Old  Settlers,  as  it  is  now  often  called.  This  is  a  matter  for  your 
consideration. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  come  to  the  Reserve  in  1837,  and  a  little 
later  to  become  a  resident  of  Cleveland.  The  city  then  had  a  popu- 
lation of  between  six  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cuyahoga  river  and  on  the  east  by 
Erie  street.  There  were  then  no  stores  east  of  the  Public  Square 
and  dwellings  scattered  only  here  and  there. 
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Along  the  lake  was  a  high  uneven  embankment.  The  earth  in 
many  places  had  broken  away  in  great  pieces  and  slid  into,  or  to- 
ward the  lake,  giving  the  whole  lake  front  an  uneven,  rag^d 
look.  The  city  in  that  day  frwn  the  deck  of  a  vessel  on  the  lake 
had  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  Here  and  there  was  seen  a 
white  house,  or  other  building,  seemingly  peeping  out  from  a  for- 
est of  trees.  No  wonder  it  got  the  name  "Forest  City."  Euclid 
Avenue  from  the  Public  Square  to  Willson  Avenue — that  pordcHi 
east  of  Erie  Street  being  in  East  Cleveland — was  the  residence  of 
wealthy  people.  The  buildings  with  their  beautiful  lawns  became 
the  pride  of  Cleveland  and  our  Euclid  Avenue  has  long  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  streets  of  which  any  city  could 
boast.  On  it  resided  the  Weddells,  the  Worthingtons,  the  Kel- 
leys,  the  Stones,  the  Handys,  the  Chamberlains,  the  Collins,  the 
Crockers,  the  Dodges,  and  many  other  first  families  of  Qeveland, 
the  heads  of  which  now  have  all  passed  away.  Well  can  I  appre- 
ciate the  feelings  of  the  men  and  women  now  living,  who  were 
here  in  those  early  days,  at  the  great  changes  which  have  taken 
place. 

This  Avenue,  once  so  noted  for  its  beauty,  west  of  Erie 
Street  has  been  changed  to  a  place  of  mart,  while  that  portion  east 
of  Erie  to  Perry  Street  is  fast  following  the  same  path. 

The  stately  dwellings  which  once  adorned  the  street,  now 
neglected,  look  like  "banquet  halls  deserted."  Eastward  business 
is  fast  creeping  its  way  and  soon  this  avenue  once  so  renowned 
as  a  residence  sectiwi,  will  become  a  great  business  thoroughfare. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another,  beyond  life  itself, 
which  would  make  those  who  have  seen  the  great  changes  whkh 
have  taken  place  in  Qeveland,  and  which  are  now  going  on, 
anxious  to  live,  it  is  to  see  what  the  future  of  our  city  may  be. 

Now  nearing  a  half  million  in  population  how  long  will  it  be 
before  the  million  mark  is  readied  ?  This  we  cannot  live  to  know, 
but  there  are  those  now  born  who  will  be  here  to  rejoice  in  that 
eventful  day.  And  when  thSt  day  comes  may  this  Society  still  be 
alive,  proud  of  its  history  and  what  its  members  did  towards 
Cleveland's  great  achievements. 

As  with  our  last  Annual,  our  fourth  volume  becomes  com- 
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plete,  and  with  the  next  one  our  fifth  begins,  I  have  thoyght  it 
appr<^riate  to  give,  as  I  have  something  of  a  review  of  our  So- 
ciety that  the  minds  of  our  older  members  may  be  refreshed  and 
newer  ones  learn  something  of  our  history,  which  may  give  en- 
couragement for  the  future.  Let  us  take  pride  in  our  Society, 
increase  its  numbers  each  year,  and  make  each  annual  gathering 
more  interesting  than  the  last,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  your  speaker, 
(Applause.) 

Miss  Lou  E.  Beatty  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  song, 
which  elicited  applause. 

The  Chairman :    The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Cash  on  hand,  Sept.  lo,  1903 $184  01 

Received  dues  from  551  old  members 551  00 

"      dues  from  34  new  members 34  00 

"       from  lunch  tickets  sold 20  00 

$789  01 

Paid.  Johnston's  Orchestra   $  31  00 

"     200  Postal  Cards  and  Printing 2  75 

"     Use  of  Grays'  Armory 30  00 

"      Demarest  for  240  Lunches 120  00 

"      Janitor    2  00 

"      Gasser,  Florist   10  00 

"      Frost,  for  collecting 128  25 

"      Pomerene,  Sten<^apher   15  00 

"      Leader  and  Plain  Dealer 6  00 

"      For   Programmes    2  50 

"     For  Printing  Annals  120  90 

"     For  Printing  Receipts  and  Binding  Books     10  00 

$478  40 

Balance  on  hand,  Sept.  lO,  1904 $3*10  61 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer. 
The  Chairman:    If  there  is  no  objection  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port will  be  received,  considered  approved,  placed  on  file  and 
printed  in  the  Annual.     The  next  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 
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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

By  Mr.  Woodward  Awl,  Acting  Secretary. 

Your  Acting  Secretary  has  to  report  that  the  Society  now 
has  a  membership  of  regular  members  somewhat  exceeding  five 
hundred,  and  of  honorary  members  eleven ;  that  during  the  past 
year  thirty-three  regular  members  and  three  honorary  members, 
thirty-six  in  all,  are  known  to  have  died.  The  list  of  the  de- 
ceased is  six  more  than  last  year.  The  average  age  of  the  whole 
number,  who  during  fhe  year  have  passed  away,  is  seventy-six, 
the  oldest  being  ninety-three,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris,  and  the  youngest, 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Stair,  forty-six. 

The  full  list,  name,  date  of  death  and  age  is  as  follows : 

LIST  OF  THE  DEAD. 

DIED.  AGE 

Aldrich,  William   W Nov.  I  J,  1903  87 

Bailey,  Mrs.  Robert May  16,  1904  86 

Barris,  William  H July  31,  1904  66 

Bingham,  Hon.  Wm.  A April  17,  1904  88 

Blair,  Miss  Elizabeth Mar.  7,  1904  74 

Brant,  Miss  Elizabeth  W Sept.  29,  1903  80 

Butts,  Bolivar   July  21,  1904  78 

Cannon,  Eli  N Feb.  9,  1904  78 

Christian,  Thomas  D Aug.  6,  1904  83 

Dille,  Eri  M April  20,  1904  92 

Doan,  Norton   Jan.  29,  1904  73 

Dockstader,  Chas.  J Mar.  11,  1904  66 

Fitch,  James    Feb.  16,  1904  83 

Fowler,  Edwin   July  13,  1904  69 

Freese,  Andrew    Sept,  2,  1904  88 

Hamlin,  Rev.  Chauncy  L Feb.  6,  1904  64 

Harris,  Mrs.  J.  A Oct.  18,  1903  93 

Hayward,  Col.  W.  H Mar.  4,  1904  82 

Hight,  Thos,  M Nov,  — ,  1903  83 

Hurd,  Dr.  Geo.  H June  7,  1904  75 

Janes,  Mrs.  Julia  Williams Feb.  22,  1904  53 

Jones,  Rev,  J.  Harrison May  23,  1904  91 
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Jordan,  Hezekiah  Upson Sept.     2,  1904  75 

Kellogg,   Alfred    Sept.     2,  1904  84 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  A June    13,  1904  70 

Marshall,  Geo.  P Jan.       2,  1904  86 

McFarland,  Hon.  Wm.  C Aug.     3,  1904  66 

McKinncy,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  G Mar.   30,  1904  71 

McReynolds,  William    June     3,  1904  74 

Morgan,  Ashbel  W June   29,  1904  89 

Pratt,  Mrs.  Cordelia  L Jan.       i,  1903  78 

Ryder,  James  F June     2,  1904  78 

Stair,  Henry  H Feb.     15,  1904  46 

Topliff,  Isaac  N Aug.     7,  1904  71 

Vosburg,  George   May    24,  1904  85 

Wightman,  Sherbum  H Feb.      3,  1904  85 

During  the  year  there  have  been  many  calls  from  literary 
societies  and  hbraries  for  our  Annuals,  especially  the  back  num- 
bers. The  latter,  for  some  of  the  years,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  supply ;  Annuals  for  the  years  1881  and  1885  are  much  wanted. 
New  numbers  will  be  exchanged  for  them,  or  cash  paid  by  the 
Secretary  or  President. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Woodward  Awl,  Acting  Secretary. 

The  Chairman:  This  report,  if  there  are  no  objections,  wilt 
also  be  received  and  printed.  The  Association  has  no  debts  and 
in  all  respects  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  Chairman :  The  next  thing  in  order  will  be  the  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  nominate  officers,  which  motion  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, and  the  Chairman  appointed  Messrs,  C.  A,  Davidson,  C,  H. 
Clark  and  N,  P,  Bowler  to  act  as  such  committee. 

W.  J.  Akers :    Mr.  President,  I  have  the  following  to  offer. 

The  Chairman:    We  will  hear  Mr.  Akers. 

Mr.  Akers:  Resolved,  That  our  deepest  sympathy  is  ex- 
tended to  Judge  Hamilton,  our  late  President,  with  the  hope  that 
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though  now  physically  disabled  from  meeting  with  us,  his  life  may 

be  long  preserved;  also: 

Resolved:  That  in  the  deaths  of  Mr.  Geo.  F.  Marshall  and 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris,  for  many  years  our  Vice  Presidents,  and  of 
Mr.  Bolivar  Butts  and  Col.  W.  H.  Hayward,  long  members  of 
our  Executive  Committee,  the  Society  has  lost  four  of  its  most 
valuable  and  beloved  members,  and  we  extend  to  the  families  of 
the  deceased,  with  whom  we  condole,  our  deepest  sympathy. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question  and  the  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Holden :  Suggestion  is  made  by  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, in  your  address  that  biographies  be  written  of  the  members 
of  this  association  who  may  have  died.  As  president  of  the  His- 
torical Society,  I  desire  to  urge  upon  the  families  of  the  deceased 
that  these  brief  biographies  be  prepared  by  them.  You  can 
hardly  tell  how  important  it  is  in  making  up  the  history  of  Cleve- 
land, to  have  the  history  of  the  individuals  who  have  made  Cleve- 
land what  it  is,  written  and  published  as  is  urged.  I  speak  loud, 
because  I  feel  the  importance  of  havhig  these  biographies.  I 
make  some  little  study  of  genealogy.  I  love  to  study  out  the  his- 
tory of  people;  it  is  the  people  that  make  the  country.  It  is  the 
history  of  what  these  people  have  done  that  makes  it  interesting, 
as  historians  want  everything  pertaining  to  their  lives  recorded 
and  deposited  in  institutions.  I  speak,  sir,  in  behalf  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society  urging  upon  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  these  members  who  have  died  during  this  last  year,  to 
write  or  have  written  a  history  of  the  lives  of  these  people.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  interest  that  we  have  these  brief 
biographies. 

The  Chairman:  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Holden  in  regard  to  this  matter.  As  I  said  in  my  address,  that 
one  of  the  objects  of  this  .Society  is  to  keep  track  of  its  mem- 
bers, .TO  that  when  they  die,  sketches  of  them  may  be  published 
and  go  into  history,  and  if  anybody  in  the  future  wants  to  know 
about  any  of  the  old  settlers,  they  can  find  it  in  the  historv.  If 
you  will  only  give  this  matter  attention  and  when  any  friend  dies, 
send  to  the  President  or  Secretary  an  account  of  it,  we  will  be 
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ever  so  much  obliged.  The  Secretary  and  President  for  years 
have  clipped  from  the  newspapers  biographical  sketches  and  kept 
track  of  the  deaths  as  far  as  could  be  done,  and  finding  in  th« 
papers  no  biographical  sketch,  but  simph-  a  notice  of  death,  have 
written  to  friends  of  the  deceased  to  get  them.  It  has  been  hard 
work ;  it  has  been  a  great  task  to  get  these.  I  wrote  up  seventeen 
of  these  biographical  sketches  that  went  into  our  Annual  last  year, 
and  I  found  it  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  get  dates  which  were 
necessary.  If  you  will  only  give  this  matter  attention,  it  will  b-; 
of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  Society  and  to  all  of  you. 

Gen.  James  Barnett :    I  hvg  to  offer  the  following  resolutions. 

The  Chairman :    Gen.  Barnett. 

Gen.  Barnett:  Resolved,  That  the  question  of  erecting  a 
monument  or  statue  to  the  memory  of  Father  Addison,  founder  of 
this  Society  and  the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  as  suggested  by  our  Pres- 
ident, is  hereby  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  with  power 
to  take  any  action  in  the  matter  it  may  deem  advisable.    Also 

Resolved :  As  a  Society  we  heartily  approve  of  the  project 
and  hope  such  monument  or  statue  may  be  erected  at  an  early 
date. 

The  Chairman  put  the  question  and  the  resolution  was  unan- 
imously adopted. 

T.  D.  McGilHcuddy;  To  supplement  the  remark  made  by 
the  Chair  and  the  President  of  the  Historical  Society,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  would  be  wisdom  in  having  a  historian  of  this  or- 
ganization appointed,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  furnish  blanks 
to  all  the  members  of  the  Society  that  they  might  fill  in,  and  that 
those  blanks  be  returned  to  the  historian  of  the  organization  and 
have  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose  in  which  they  woiild  be 
incorporated.  This  in  a  great  degree  would  obviate  the  difficult} 
which  our  Chairman  has  been  laboring  under  during  years  past. 

The  Chairman :  The  President  will  bring  the  subject  before 
the  Board  of  Directors  at  their  next  meeting,  and  it  will  be  con- 
sidered at  that  time. 

The  Chairman:  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers 
will  be  read. 
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It  was  as  follows : 

For  President — Hon.  O,  J.  Hodge. 

For  First  \'ice  President — Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice. 

For  Second  Vice  President — Mr.  W.  S,  Kerruish, 

For  Secretary — Mr.  Woodward  Awl. 

For  Treasurer — Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge. 

For  Chaplain — Rev,  J.  D.  Jones. 

Executive  Committee — Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  Mr,  Charles  W, 
Chase,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Davidson,  Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  Mr.  Pard  B. 
Smith,  Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  Committee 
be  adopted.    Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  \.  P.  Bowler  than  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  by  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  Gen.  James  Barnett,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensse- 
laer Wickham  and  Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins  be  made  honorary  mem- 
bers of  this  Society ;  the  first,  because  of  his  eminent  public  and 
military  services ;  the  second,  because  of  her  literary  work  in 
which  the  Reserve  is  greatly  interested,  and  the  third,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  services  as  Secretary  of  this  Society  during  the  past 
fourteen  years. 

Which  motion  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman :  It  is  left  with  the  Executive  CiMimittee 
to  decide  who  shall  be  honorary  members.  So  that  all  resolutions 
that  come  before  us  of  this  character  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Executive  Committee  or  offered  in  such  shape  as  this  has  been. 

The  Chairman :  Some  years  ago  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
somewhat  in  politics,  and  I  got  into  a  convention  and  tried  to  nom- 
inate a  certain  gentleman  for  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  He  had 
been  a  personal  friend  of  mine  all  my  life.  We  had  been  to 
school  together,  I  was  very  strenuous  in  trying  to  nominate 
him,  but  another  gentleman  became  the  candidate  of  my  party,  a 
gentleman  against  whom  I  had  fought  as  hard  as  I  could,  not  be- 
cause of  any  want  of  regard,  or  appreciation  of  him,  but  because 
of  my  love  for  the  other  man.  This  gentleman,  however,  after  he 
became  a  candidate,  showed  no  ill  will  against  any  of  those  who, 
like  myself,  had  opposed  him,  but  gave  evidence  that  he  was  not 
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only  a  good  but  a  fair  minded  man.  and  that  is  the  character  which 
he  has  sustained  on  the  bench.  My  friend,  I  was  sorry,  was  not 
nominated,  but  the  other  man  I  was  verj-  glad  was  elected,  and  he 
has  been  elected  again  since,  and  I  only  hope  that  he  may  continue 
to  be  elected  to  that  office  until  he  is  advanced  to  a  higher  one. 
I  introduce  him  to  you.    Judge  U.  L.  Marvin. 

Judge  U.  L.  Marvin :  Much  that  Col.  Hodge  has  said  this 
morning  meets  my  most  hearty  approval,  and  especially  the  last 
sentence  of  what  he  said.  There  never  was  a  time  when  I  had 
occasion  to  feel  other  than  kindly  towards  Col.  Hodge,  for  he 
was  supporting  a  most  estimable  and  able  man  for  the  position 
which  I  occupy,  and  I  had  the  kindest  feeling  for  that  man  that 
it  was  in  my  nature  to  have,  being  myself  desirous  of  the  posi- 
tion. A  prominent  orator  of  this  country,  recently  deceased, 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  going  about  the  country  discussing 
the  mistakes  of  Moses,  and  he  demonstrated,  at  least,  that  Moses 
didn't  do  things  as  he  would  have  done  them.  Whether  he  got 
beyond  that  or  not,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  but  I  think  we 
will  all  agree  that  when  Moses  gave  to  that  muUilude  who 
were  following  him  from  Egypt  into  the  Promised  Land,  the 
Ten  Commandments  which  were  on  tablets  of  stone,  he  made 
no  mistake  in  saying  "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
Everj'  right  thinking  man  and  woman  agrees  that  in  that  there 
was  no  mistake,  and  every  right  thinking  man  and  woman  agrees 
that  that  includes  not  only  our  parents,  but  our  ancestors  back 
as  far  as  we  know  anything  about  them.  I  think,  however,  that 
there  are  men  and  women  more  anxious  to  demonstrate  that  some 
ancestor  of  theirs  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings  and  aided 
the  \orman  Conqueror  in  taking  from  the  rightful  owners  the 
land  in  Great  Britain  to  be  distributed  among  themselves  and 
used  as  parks  or  hunting  grounds  for  the  king,  than  to  claim 
that  their  more  recent  ancestors  were  engaged  in  the  building  up 
of  this  great  American  nation.  And  I  have  thought  that  there 
were  some,  who,  though  anxious  to  claim  their  ancestry  as  hav- 
ing been  at  Lexington  and  at  Bunker  Hill,  were  not  really  anxious 
to  insist  that  their  later  ancestry  were  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil 
and  cutting  down  the  forests  hereabouts.  ■  But  I  take  it  that  we 
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are  here  met  because  we  honor  those  who  founded  this  city,  who 
built  it  up,  who  cut  down  the  forests  and  who  rendered  our  lands 
all  hereabouts  such  as  they  are,  what  were  the  forests  a  hundred 
years  ago,  now  farms,  villages  and  cities,  where  all  the  comforts 
of  modern  life  are  enjoyed  by  almost  everyone.  There  were  some 
of  our  ancestors,  going  back  only  two  or  three  generations,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  luxuries  which  some  of  us  enjoy,  and  which 
we  rijjhtfnlly  enjoy,  which  we  should,  if  we  can  honestly.  Of 
course,  we  all  agree  that  the  great  perils  of  modern  lite  are 
wealth  and  luxuries,  and  I  don't  imagine  that  any  of  us  are  get- 
ting any  too  wealthy ;  but  luxuries  come  to  us  with  wealth,  and  to 
a  degree  it  is  most  unfortunate,  because  it  tends  to  indolence  and 
extravagance  ;  but  it  is  still  more  unfortunate  to  most  of  lis  who 
have  not  the  wealth,  to  see  our  neighbors  enjoying  the  luxuries, 
and  we  ourselves  undertaking  to  enjoy  more  luxury  than  we  have 
the  honest  means  to  pay  for.  And  we  know  that  a  very  great 
deal  of  luxury  is  enjoyed  by  those  who  have  not  the  honest  means 
to  pay  for  it. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  office  of  a  friend  in  the  city  of  Akron 
where  I  lived  a  few  jears  ago,  and  there  passed  by  a  great  many 
carriages,  and  among  them  there  were  two  with  Uveried  drivers, 
fine  coachmen,  ladies  heautifullv  dressed,  the  owners  of  which, 
or  the  proprietors  of  which  had  each  passed  through  bankruptcy, 
and  my  friend  made  the  remark:  "I  wish  I  either  owed  half  a 
million  dollars  or  had  a  million,  it  makes  no  difference  which. 
If  I  owed  half  a  million  dollars,  I  could  have  these  luxuries  and 
nobody  would  expect  me  to  pay  for  them;  if  I  had  a  million 
dollars,  I  would  have  them  because  I  could  pay  for  them,  and  I 
would  have  everything  I  wanted." 

But  the  trouble  is,  those  of  us  who  pay  as  we  go  cannot  have 
these  luxuries  which  we  see  our  neighbors  surrounded  with. 
Xow,  there  is  danger  that  we  overlook  the  necessity  of  industry 
and  frugality  when  we  are  surrounded  by  so  many  evidences  of 
wealth  and  luxury.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  speak  of  the  great 
wealth  of  this  great  city,  and  it  is  wonderful  that  this  city  has 
grown  in  a  hundred  years  or  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
from   nothing,  to  being  practically  a  city  of  a  half-million  of 
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people.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  those  who  came  here  and 
that  one  family  who  spent  the  winter  here  in  1796  and  those  who 
were  associated  with  them  should  have  been  able  to  see  so  much 
into  the  future  as  they  did.  Of  course  they  did  not  know  that  this 
would  so  soon  become  such  a  great  city,  but  they  saw  the  ad- 
vantages which  were  here  prepared  by  nature  for  tlicm ;  they  saw 
that  with  proper  industry,  with  proper  application,  tliere  could  be 
founded  here  a  city  which  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  those  who 
would  come  to  live  in  it  in  the  years  to  come.  And  So  they  settled 
here ;  they  were  \ew  Englanders,  and  I  think  sometimes  that 
those  of  us  who  are  descended  from  Xew  England  ancestry  over- 
look too  much  the  fact  that  but  for  the  gathering  here,  just  such 
as  it  was  in  Jerusalem  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  had  fullv  come, 
men  and  women  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  we  couldn't 
have  had  such  a  great  city  as  this.  We  Yankees  are  a  little  dis- 
posed sometimes,  1  guess,  to  think  as  the  patriarch  Job  suggested 
to  those  three  friends  who  came  at  least  nominally  to  sympathize 
with  and  console  him  at  the  time  of  his  great  afBiction.  The 
patriarch  said  to  him,  "Zophar,  no  doubt  but  ye  are  the  people, 
and  wisdom  shall  die  with  you."  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
among  us  Yankees  that  there  has  been  a  little  of  the  feeling  that 
we  are  the  people  and  wisdom  would  die  with  us.  When  we  think 
of  the  population  in  this  city  and  here  on  the  Reserve  and  wher- 
ever men  are  striving  for  the  betterment  of  mankind,  that  there 
are  people  from  which  there  are  some  of  every  nation  under 
heaven,  the  German,  the  Irish,  the  Welshman,  the  Scotchman, 
the  Italian,  all  join  together  to  make  of  this  a  great  and  mighty 
city  and  a  great  and  mighty  people,  and  when  we  realize  all  that 
we  come  to  know  that,  although  we  of  Xew  England  ancestry 
may  well  glory  in  what  our  ancestors  did  in  the  founding  of  this 
city,  we  mrst  not  take  to  ourselves  all  the  glory  of  there  being  a 
great  city  here.  Those  who  came  first  thought  that  there  must  be 
on  these  great  lakes  which  were  denominatetl  the  unsalted  seas 
of  the  North,  a  great  commerce,  and  they  saw  when  they  came 
here,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  that  this  was  the 
place  of  all  others  where  that  commerce  would  naturally  center 
if  the  right  kind  of  effort  were  put  forth,  the  right  kind  of  thing 
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were  done  by  them,  those  who  should  follow  after  them,  to  make 
lip  a  city,  that  this  would  be  the  center  point.  But  it  takes  fore- 
sight to  know  that,  and  it  takes  courage  to  do  what  they  did.  It 
takes  that  same  kind  of  courage  which  it  took  amon^  that  multi- 
tude who  followed  Moses,  dry  shod  over  the  Red  Sea  and  went 
into  the  Promised  Land  to  conquer  the  land.  It  takes  the  same 
kind  of  courage  that  they  had,  and  they  needed  the  same 
kind  of  encouragement  which  they  had  after  they  crossed  over. 
They  had  encouragement  because  there  were  coming  to  them 
more  and  more  from  their  former  New  England  horne.  their  as- 
sociates and  their  friends  of  the  former  times,  and  there  was  built 
up  a  community  hereabouts  with  that  kind  of  friendliness  and 
brotherly  love  which  makes  men  always  so  much  better,  and 
which  makes  them  much  better  able  to  overcome  difficulties. 
They  had  not,  as  when  they  first  came,  that  inspiration  of  knowl- 
edge which  the  children  of  Israel  had  when  they  went  dry  shod 
across  the  Red  Sea.  and  after  all  their  wanderings  got  into  the 
Promised  Land,  because  there  is  a  wonderful  inspiration  in  num- 
bers. I  have  heard  my  friend  Dr.  Cooiey  preach  a  great  many 
times,  and  say  some  excellent  things,  but  I  have  noticed  that 
when  he  had  a  large  audience  he  seemed  more  inspired  than  if 
there  were  only  a  few.  and  they  a  little  sleepy,  and  I  think  that 
any  man  who  has  ever  talked  to  any  public  audience  knows  that 
there  is  inspiration  in  numbers  in  what  we  are  interested  in, 
when  we  are  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits. 

Our  ancestors  when  they  came  here,  or  rather  the  founders 
of  this  community,  had  no  inspiration  in  numbers,  they  had  a 
wilderness  to  subdue,  they  had  the  foundations  of  a  state  to  lay 
and  they  had  faith  that  there  would  come  from  their  labors  .some- 
thing that  should  be  for  the  betterment  of  their  descendants  and 
of  those  who  should  be  associated  with  their  descendants. 

Attention  has  been  called  by  brother  Hodge  to  the  greatness 
of  this  municipality.  I  notice  that  he  has  got  to  that  period  in 
hfe  when  he  doesn't  hesitate  to  tell  how  long  he  has  lived  here. 
We  hesitate  sometimes  to  tell  how  long  we  have  lived  anywhere, 
not  wishing  to  give  away  our  ages,  and  that  is  not  confined  to  the 
ladies  either,  for  I  have  noticed  men  until  they  get  about  eighty. 
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and  after  they  are  fifty,  fully  as  anxious  to  hedge  on  their  age  as 
anybody  else. 

We  speak  of  how  this  city  has  grown  in  the  last  seventy, 
sixty,  fifty  years,  and  attention  was  called  to  the  f^ct  that  from 
Erie  street  east  it  was  East  Qeveland.  N'ow,  I  take,  I  think, 
about  as  much  pride  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  as  those  of  you  who 
live  here,  because  for  the  last  ten  years  a  great  part  of  my  time 
has  beer  spent  here  in  the  performance  of  my  official  duties,  but 
I  am  reminded  of  what  our  Cincinnati  friends  say,  "No  won- 
der you  have  become  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  because  you  have 
attached  to  the  city  all  the  land  adjoining  it,  and  that  of  itself 
will  make  a  great  city."  I  have  said  to  some  of  them,  "What 
little  there  is  left  of  Hamilton  County  outside  of  that  city  doesn't 
count  for  much."  Of  course,  the  territory  covered  by  this  city 
outside  of  that  part  of  it  which  was  within  the  municipality  was 
sparsely  settled  those  early  days,  so  that  it  is  fairly  the  growth 
of  the  city.    It  became  necessary  to  have  more  territory. 

I  have  said  that  I  was  gratified  with  certain  things  said  by 
Colonel  Hodge;  I  have  been  iraprcsed  by  things  said  by  him  and 
by  others.  The  plan  of  my  friend.  Captain  McGillicuddy,  has 
occurred  to  me  as  having  very  great  merit,  for  it  will  give  each 
one  of  you  an  opportunity  to  write  yourselves  up  and  see  to  it 
that  honor  comes  toyou  after  you  are  gone.  If  you  will  just  let  us 
write.  I  say  us — I  haven't  the  honor,  I  suppose  I  couldn't  be  a 
member  of  this  Association  because  I  don't  live  here. 

The  President:    Where  were  you  born? 

Judge  Marvin :    I  was  bom  on  the  Reserve. 

The  President:  We  will  take  your  dollar  as  well  as  that  of 
any  other  person. 

Judge  Marvin:  The  plan  suggested  by  my  friend  McGilli- 
cuddy reminds  me  of  that  volume  entitled  "Biographical  Sketches 
of  Eminent  Americans"  and  that  sort  of  thing  in  which  each  one 
pays  ten  or  twenty  dollars  to  have  his  pictrre  in  the  book  and 
writes  himself  up,  telling  what  great  things  he  has  done. 

But  seriously,  what  you  want  to  do  and  try  to  do  is  to  get 
an  honest  and  fair  statement  of  the  work  done  by  these  men  and 
women  who  have  been  associated  with  you  in  this  society,  and  as 
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you  need  that,  I  most  earnestly  hope  you  will  have  it  because  of 
the  inspiration  that  comes  to  those  who  come  after  and  know  of 
what  has  been  acconiplislied  hy  those  who  went  before  and  to 
know  what  has  been  accomplished  by  men  and  women  whose 
names  are  not  blazoned  on  the  roll  of  fame.  Of  the  five  hundred 
thousand  people  who  live  in  this  city,  how  few  of  them  you  know 
by  name,  any  of  you,  and  yet  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  those 
whose  names  you  do  not  know  are  doing  earnest,  honest  faith- 
ful work  in  this  community  for  the  betterment  of  the  community. 
You  have  spoken  of  one  Addison  whom  you  say  was  a  most 
humble  man  and  yet  you  all  agree  that  the  work  of  that  man  was 
of  such  benefit,  was  such  a  blessing  to  this  community  that  his 
memory  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  history  of  this  association, 
in  the  history  of  this  community  and  in  a  statue  to  be  erected  to 
his  memory.  This  is  all  right,  but  I  thought  as  that  was  being 
said,  of  a  thing  that  I  heard  said  by  Rev.  Samuel  Jones  once  in 
speaking  of  "Heavenly  Recognition."  He  said  that  he  had  often 
attended  prayer  meeting,  and  religious  meetings  of  various  sorts, 
and  protracted  revival  meetings  in  which  much  was  said  about 
heavenly  recognition.  Will  we  know  one  another  in  heaven,  shall 
we  when  we  meet  there  be  able  to  say  sister,  brother,  this  is  my 
neighbor,  this  is  my  friend,  and  he  added  that  at  those  meetings 
he  had  noticed  that  after  that  had  all  been  talked  about,  the  breth- 
ren and  sisters  after  the  benediction  had  been  pronounced,  each 
started  for  their  several  homes  and  seldom  stopped  to  shake  hands 
with  one  another.  And  he  added,  "Brethren  and  sisters,  I  am  not 
worrying  at  all  about  heavenly  recognition,  what  1  want  is  recog- 
nition here,  I  want  somebo<ly  to  shake  me  by  my  hand  here  and 
say  'fiod  bless  you.  you  are  doing  a  good  work,'  and  1  will  take  the 
chances  of  who  will  recognize  me  in  heaven,"  and  he  added,  "If 
any  of  you  come  there  and  you  see  me  with  a  crown  on  my  head 
and  a  harp  in  my  hand  and  you  don't  care  to  recognize  me,  pass 
right  on  by.  I  want  to  be  recognized  here."  It  occurred  to  me 
that  as  we  have  many  Hving  in  this  community,  and  some  with- 
out any  doubt  being  lowly  employed  as  this  man  Addison, 
who  are  doing  a  great  and  glorious  work,  we  ought  each  of  us  to 
know  them  and  to  be  able  to  shake  them  by  the  hand  and  recog- 
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nize  them,  as  being  the  blessing  that  they  are  to  the  conimnnity 
in  which  they  live. 

Amongf  the  things  that  we  need  most  to  Icam  from  the  early 
settlers  here,  those  who  came  from  N'ew  England  in  particular,  is 
the  kind  of  virtues  which  they  practice — and  it  is  to  those  that  I 
have  given  most  thought — those  who  came  filled  with  faith  in  (io<l 
and  love  to  man  and  courage  to  do  the  work  that  was  Iwfore 
them.  They  had  some  narrow  notions;  there  were  some  things 
about  them  that  we  wouldn't  want  to  imitate  now.  There  isn't 
any  doubt  that  among  those  early  New  Englanders,  if  it  had  been 
said  that  the  time  will  come  when  this  great  city  that  you  are 
founding  shall  have  the  percentage  of  this  and  that  and  the  other 
religious  denominations,  they  woiild  have  been  horrified.  I  ex- 
pect that  they  were  troubled  somewhat  as  the  Covenanters  in 
Scotland  were  troubled  with  the  idea  that  every  man  should  be 
permitted  to  worship  God  as  they  thought  best  and  not  as  the 
man  who  was  to  worship  might  think.  There  was  a  little  of  that 
spirit.     . 

It  must  not  be  that  Catholics  should  be  treated  like  other 
pef^le  in  the  community  are  treated ;  it  must  not  he  that  Uni- 
versalists  should  be  treated  like  other  people  in  this  community. 
I  substantiate  that  our  New  England  ancestors  bad  that  sort  of 
feeling,  but  I  have  long  ago  got  beyond  that,  and  we  have  found 
that  men  of  every  shade  of  religious  belief  and  men  without  reli- 
gious belief,  are  doing  that  which  is  for  the  good  of  all,  because 
they  are  trying  to  benefit  other  people,  and  the  man  and  woman 
who  is  trying  to  do  good  to  his  community  and  his  neighbor  is 
entitled  to  be  treated  with  the  honor  that  we  are  asking  for  the 
early  settlers  and  for  the  pioneers.  He  is  to  be  honored  by  us 
because  he  has  had  the  courage,  he  has  had  the  industry,  he  has 
had  the  determination  to  do  a  work  in  the  world  which  has  done 
other  men  and  women  good,  and  no  difference  what  surroundings 
one  may  have  had,  how  much  learning  he  may  have  had,  what  his 
opportunities  for  good  may  have  been,  if  he  hasn't  used  them  for 
the  good  of  others,  he  has  been  no  blessing.  A  man  is  not  honored 
in  a  community  simply  because  he  lives  in  it.  he  may  live  in  the 
community  and  live  a  reasonably  exemplary  life,  but  if  he  lives  in 
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the  community  where  he  does,  as  our  ancestors  did,  some  work 
that  tends  to  the  betterment,  to  the  building  up,  to  the  making 
of  better  homes  and  better  lives,  better  surroundings,  then  he  is 
entitled  to  be  honored,  and  I  lake  it  that  this  association  is  met 
for  that  kind  of  honor,  for  those  who  are  the  pioneers  here.  I 
don't  know  whether  this  association  is  the  Early  Settlers'  Associa- 
tion of  the  City  of  Cleveland  or  of  the  County  of  Cuyahoga  or  of 
the  Western  EeseiTe.  Of  course,  it  is  nat\iral  that  were  it  to  be 
called  the  one  or  the  other,  every  citizen  of  the  Western  Reserve 
should  take  an  interest  in  it  because  this  is  the  metropolis  of  that 
Reserve,  and  the  city  to  which  we  all  look  as  our  greatest  city.  So 
that  were  it  to  be  one  or  the  other,  counting  up  the  honors  we 
must  include  those  who  settled  anywhere  on  this  Reserve. 

I  sef  by  the  program  that  it  is  expected  we  will  be  addressed 
by  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1851.  It  is  very  strange  that  in  all  that  body  of  men  there  re- 
mains but  one  living,  that  body  who  adopted  the  constitution 
under  which  from  that  day  forward  we  have  lived  in  Ohio,  al- 
though we  have  had  two  constitutional  conventions  since,  it  has 
never  been  found  by  the  people  in  Ohio  that  they  needed  another 
constitution  other  than  that  adopted  in  1851.  Under  that  Ohio 
has  grown  to  be  the  state  that  she  is,  Cleveland  has  grown  to  be 
the  city  that  she  is.  I  was  speaking  of  the  fact  that  men  of  all 
nationalities  and  of  all  religious  convictions  were  here  associated 
in  one  common  work,  and  we  have  come  to  be  divided  in  religious 
matters  about  so  many  things  that  people  wonder  at  it;  every- 
body I  guess  wonders  that  they  don't  feel  as  he  does.  Each  man, 
of  course,  has  a  plan  by  which  all  religions  would  be  one,  and 
I  have  never  known  but  one  plan  submitted  by  anybody,  and  that 
is.  why  not  all  come  and  do  as  we  do.  That  is  the  only  plan'  that 
has  ever  been  suggested  so  far  as  I  know.  But  as  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  divisions  among  us  in  religious  matters  of 
the  most  trifling  kind,  I  am  reminded  of  an  experience  of  a  friend 
of  mine  in  Minnesota  among  the  Scandinatvians  and  he  was  with 
a  friend.  They  were  passing  through  a  lonely  part  of  the  coun- 
try, sparsely  settled,  very  cheap  cabins  in  which  the  people  lived, 
and  thev  came  to  four  corners  where  they  found  two  churches. 
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one  on  the  southwest  and  the  other  on  the  southeast,  and  they 
said  amCMig  themselves,  why,  this  is  a  curious  thing  that  in  a 
neighborhood  like  this  where  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  support  one  religious  organization,  they  are  trying  to  have 
two.  I  wonder  how  that  conies  about.  And  they  saw  a  man 
whcrni  they  thought  lived  there  and  they  said,  we  will  ask  him,  and 
they  said,  "Do  you  live  hereabouts,  sir,"  and  he  said,  "Yes." 
Well,  then  they  said,  "You  seem  to  have  two  churches  here.  I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  have  two  churches  in  a  neighbor- 
hood like  this  where  it  looks  as  though  it  would  be  difficult  to 
support  one.  What  denomination  is  that  church  over  there?" 
He  says,  "That  is  a  Lutheran  Church."  Then  we  asked  him, 
"What  denomination  is  this  over  here,"  and  fie  said,  "That  is  a 
Lutheran  Church,"  and  he  said,  "I  thought  you  said  the  other  was 
Lutheran,"  and  he  said,  "They  are  both  Lutheran."  "Well,  how 
in  the  world  does  it  come  that  you  are  trying  to  support  two 
Lutheran  Churches?"  "Well,  because  of  the  religious  differ- 
ences." "Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  these  religious  differences, 
what  is  the  difference  ?"  "Well,  that  church  on  that  corner,  they 
hold  that  sin  came  in  the  world  with  Eve,  but  in  this  church  they 
hold  that  Adam  was  a  damn  rascal  from  the  beginning,  and  so 
they  separated,  and  thought  that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  try  to 
overcome  it,  and  that  is  how  it  came  to  be  divided  up." 

I  think  we  have  got  a  good  many  religions  that  are  not 
founded  upon  any  more  substantial  basis  than  that.  But  there  was 
this  with  our  ancestors,  they  recognized  that  the  church  and  the 
school-house  were  necessary  to  the  upgrowing  of  any  community 
that  could  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  were  a  part  of  it,  and  so 
with  the  churches  and  the  school-houses  learning  was  diffused, 
and  very  early  in  the  history  of  this  Western  Reserve  there  was 
a  college  established  at  Hudson,  now  grown  to  be  the  Western 
Reserve  University  in  this  city.  When  that  college  was  estab- 
lished it  was  not  supposed  that  a  very  great  percentage  of  the 
community  could  be  educated  there.  Nor  was  it  regarded  impor- 
tant that  they  should  be  so  educated,  but  it  was  regarded  that 
there  should  be  some  men  who  should  be  educated  for  the  pro- 
fessions, and  especially  for  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  and 
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hence  that  college  was  established.  They  didn't  have  any  chair 
of  athletics.  Indeed,  base  ball  was  not  regarded  as  a  profession 
at  all.  Men  might  be  regarded  as  fairly  good  students  in  the 
college  who  never  heard  of  base  ball  or  golf  or  any  of  these 
things  which  it  is  now  necessary  for  the  young  men  to  take,  to 
be  right  up  in  the  college  course. 

I  have  seen  a  man  before  now,  who  went  part  way  through 
with  that  college  and  then  went  East  to  finish  his  college  course, 
and  it  didn't  dawn  on  that  man  until  long  after  he  got  through 
with  college  and  got  into  a  profession,  that  in  order  to  educate  a 
man  you  must  teach  him  to  play  any  of  these  games  that  are  so 
important  with  college  boys  now.  The  boys  had  to  have  athletics, 
of  course,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  community  around  were 
willing  to  hire  them  Saturdays  to  saw  wood,  and  the  boys  came 
out  just  as  healthy  and  just  as  fully  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
life.  I  am  not  saying  that  it  is  not  all  right  to  have  these  things, 
these  modern  accomplishments,  but  we  need  that  solid  old  -fash- 
ioned industry,  economy  and  thrift  which  was  manifested  by  those 
who  were  founders  of  this  community  and  by  those  who  in  later 
years  have  built  it  up  to  what  it  is.  Without  that,  the  time  will 
come  when  this  city,  like  many  a  city  which  has  grown  to  be 
plorious,  will  fade  away,  will  cease  to  be  a  thriving  city,  and  it 
will  simply  become  great  because  of  its  growth.  With  the  culti- 
vation of  these  virtues,  with  the  impression  upon  each  of  us, 
fixed  upon  each  other,  more  and  more  as  the  years  go  on  and 
with  those  with  whom  we  are  surrounded,  if  we  have  that  fixed 
upon  us  more  and  more  by  these  meetings,  by  this  association, 
then  this  day  and  such  days  as  this  will  prove  both  pleasurable 
and  profitable.     (Applause.) 

Music  by  the  Johnston  Orchestra. 

The  Chairman ;  A  gentleman  is  here  to  take  a  photograph  of 
the  Early  Settlers  in  a  group,  and  all  who  would  like  to  be  in  the 
picture  will  please  pass  out  to  the  front  of  the  building. 

At  this  point  all  who  desired  to  have  their  pictures  taken  went 
to  the  place  designated  where  a  group  picture  was  taken. 

Dinner  was  then  served. 
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AFTERXOON  SESSION'. 

The  Chairman:  You  have  probably  noticed  on  the  program 
at  this  point  of  our  proceedings  the  words  "The  Fugitive  Slave."' 
Some  of  you  may  have  wondered  what  it  meant ;  some  perhaps 
thought  it  had  some  connection  with  Judge  Marvin's  speech,  but  if 
so,  they  are  mistaken.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  means  and  com- 
mence by  saying  that  in  1850  was  passed  what  is  known  as  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This  act  made  it  the  duty  of  every  person, 
when  called  upon  by  an  officer,  to  assist  in  the  capture  and  return 
of  any  fugitive  slave,  and  for  refusing  to  do  so,  made  them  liable 
to  fine  or  imprisonment.  By  its  provision  it  was  also  made  a  crime 
punishable  by  like  fine  or  imprisonment,  to  in  any  way  assist  a 
slave  seeking  freedom.  The  giving  them  even  a  crust  of  bread  to 
save  them  from  starvation  thus  became  a  crime.  Besides  this,  the 
judicial  officer  was  allowed  a  fee  twice  as  great  if  he  decided  in 
favor  of  the  master  instead  of  the  slave. 

Late  in  the  year  i860  a  slave  girl  eighteen  years  of  age. 
escaped  from  her  master  in  Virginia,  and"  by  aid  of  the  so-called 
"underground  railroad"  found  her  way  to  Cleveland.  January 
16,  following,  her  owner,  Mr.  William  S.  Goshorn,  having  located 
her,  came  to  Cleveland  to  claim  his  property. 

A  few  days  later,  early  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by  three 
deputy  United  States  marshals,  he  drove  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
L.  A.  Benton,  151  Prospect  street,  whore  the  girl  was  employed, 
surrounded  the  house,  broke  in  a  door  and  seizing  the  girl,  carried 
her  to  a  carnage  in  waiting,  into  which  she  was  dumped  much 
as  would  be  a  sack  of  grain,  and  hastily  took  her  to  the  old  govern- 
ment building,  which  lately  stood  where  a  new  one  is  now  being 
built. 

Soon  there  was  great  commotion  in  Cleveland  and  a  reM:ue 
threatened.  A  colored  woman,  Emeline  Sous,  threw  pepper  in  an 
officer's  eyes,  for  which  offense  she  was  taken  before  the  Police 
Court.  The  proof  was  positive  that  she  had  committed  an  assault 
but  her  crime  was  commended  rather  than  condemned.  The 
judge  fined  her  one  cent. 

Finally,  after  some  delay  occasioned   by  a  writ  of  habeas 
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corpus,  the  case  was  heard  in  court  and  the  slave  master,  exhibit- 
ing a  bill  of  sale,  showing  that  he  had  paid  $600  for  the  girl,  it 
was  adjudged  that  she  mrst  be  sent  back  to  the  place  from  which 
she  had  escaped. 

TIIK  FLT.iTiVE  SJ.AVK.  Thursday.  January  24, 

i86t,  two  carriiiges  con- 
taining five  stalwart  de- 
puty U.  S.  marshals,  ap- 
peared at  the  Rockwell 
street  entrance  to  the 
government  building,  and 
soon  this  poor  girl,  the 
picture  of  despair,  was 
brought  out  and  hurried 
away  to  the  Euclid  Station 
on  her  way  again  to  slav- 
ery. 

A  few  years  ago.  having 
an  anxiety  to  know  what 
afterwards  became  of 
her,  I  sought  to  find  out, 
and  finally  learned  that 
after  her  return  to  her 
master,  she  was  kept  in 
jail  some  days  and  then 
sent  to  Charleston,  Va., 
now  West  Virginia, 
where  she  was  placed  in 
the  keeping  of  a  cousin  of 
her  owner,  a  man  bearing 
the  same  name. 

Here  she  was  treated, 
especially    by     Mrs. 

MRS.  I.UCINDA  JOHNSON.  ,,     .,  .      .  l 

'  GoBhorn,     with    much 

kindness.  Later  a  man  in  the  employ  of  her  owner,  staited  with 
her  for  the  sorth,  with  a  view,  as  was  thought,  to  take  her  to 
Cuba.     Arriving   at   Fayetteville,   in   West  Tennessee,  <^posite 
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Newburgf,  \.  C,  tickets  were  purchased  to  continue  the  journey, 
when  a  Union  officer,  Capt.  Vance,  rescued  her  from  the  man 
having  her  in  charge,  and  sent  her  back  North. 

She  became  free  under  Lincoln's  emancipation  proclamation, 
and  went  to  Athens,  Ohio,  and  from  there  to  Pittsburg,  where 
she  married  a  man  named  George  Johnson,  who  had  been  a  sol- 
dier in  the  Union  Army.  Subsequently  she,  with  her  husband, 
came  to  Cleveland,  where  they  now  live. 

I  may  here  say  that  she  was  the  last  person  returned  to  slav- 
ery under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  the  Civil  War  coming  on  a  few 
months  later.  Her  real,  given  name,  is  Lucinda,  though  as  a  slave 
she  was  known  as  Lucy. 

She  is  now  in  this  armory,  on  this  platform,  and  I  present 
her  to  you — Mrs.  Lucinda  Johnson.     (Sensation.) 

Mrs.  Johnson  arose  and  as  she  bowed  to  the  audience  the 
hand  struck  up  "Dixie"  amid  much  applause. 

The  Chairman:  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  gave  to  one  of  his 
works  the  title,  "The  Last  of  the  .\Iohegans."  making  Uncas,  the 
great  .Mnhegan  chief,  the  hero  of  his  tale. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  this  book  its  title  became  a 
comir.on  expression  and  was  often  applied  to  old  persons  or  the 
last  of  a  family. 

Today  we  have  with  rs  a  man  to  whom  with  some  degree 
of  significance  this  term  miy  atsn  be  applied.  He  is  the  last  man 
living  of  the  one  hundred  and  eleven  who  served  in  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1851. 

That  convention  which  gave  Ohio  the  constitution  under 
which  we  arc  now  living  and  have  lived  for  more  than  half  a 
century. 

This  gentleman  is  now  nearing  ninety. years  of  age.  He 
formerly,  and  I  may  say  for  years,  lived  in  Painesville.  but  is 
now  a  resident  of  Cleveland.  He  has  consented  to  say  a  few 
words.     I  introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  U.  C  (Iray. 

Mr.  Gray:  I  can'hardly  realize  that  I  am  the  onlv  living 
member  of  the  Constitutional  C<invcnfion  of  1S51.  This  county 
was  represented  by  Sherlock  J.  .Andrews  and  Judge  Ranney. 
It  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  very  able  convention,  indeed  it 
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was  said  it  was  the  ablest  body  that  had  assembled  in  Ohio  up  to 
that  time.  The  Convention  was  attended  by  a  great  many  judges 
of  the  courts,  all  over  the  State  of  Ohio,  but  I  cannot  remember 
the  names  of  all  those  who  participated  on  that  occasion.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  I  won't  add  anything  more. 

Song  by  Miss  Lou  E,  Beatty. 

The  Chairman :  A  good  many  years  ago  I  remember  there 
resided  in  Cleveland  a  prominent  Scotchman ;  he  was  a  good  deal 
like  all  Sctochmen,  a  man  who  struck  square  from  the  shoulder, 
of  few  words,  but  very  prompt  in  his  actions.  Once  upon  a  time 
one  of  the  newspapers  said  he  was  the  best  grainer  there  was 
in  the  western  country  or  at  least  in  Cleveland.  A  young  man 
here  took  exceptions  to  the  statement  and  declared  he  was  just 
as  good  at  graining  as  this  man  was.  The  Scotchman  was  not 
only  a  grainer,  but  a  painter  and  paper  hanger.  The  two  men 
fired  at  each  other  several  times  in  the  newspapers  and  finally  the 
old  Scotchman  said  he  would  leave  it  to  a  committee  to  decide. 
which  was  the  best  workman.  They  might  take  new  work,  or 
any  work  which  they  had  already  done,  and  if  the  committee  did 
not  decide  in  his  favor  he  would  give  a  certain  amount  to  some 
benevolent  purpose.  The  young  man  did  not  take  the  wager,  and 
finally  the  old  man  came  out  saying  he  had  a  boy  ten  years  old 
who,  if  he  could  not  do  any  better  graining  than  this  young  man. 
he  would  make  good  the  forfeiture  he  had  proposed.  The  old 
man  passed  away,  but  the  boy  succeeded  to  the  business.  You  and 
and  others  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  good  work  in  ornament- 
ing your  houses,  graining,  painting  and  papering,  during  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years.  This  man  as  I  may  say,  is  not  a  public 
speaker,  he  does  not  pretend  to  be.  He  is  simply  a  business  man 
who  has  done  his  full  share  towards  beautifying  and  making 
Cleveland  what  it  is.  He  has  consented  to  say  something  here 
today,  about  the  Scotch.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  or  comes  very  near 
it.  I  think  he  was  born  in  the  <  Hd  Counlry,  though  he  has  lived  in 
Oeveland  half  a  century.  Last  year  you  will  remember  we  had 
speakers  here,  one  talking  about  the  German,  another  about  the 
Irish,  another  about  the  Hungarian  an<l  another  about  the  Mora- 
vian :  they  occupied  a  gixnl  share  of  the  afternoon  glorifying  these 
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races  and  what  they  did.  Now,  I  think  you  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  Scotch,  I  know  no  one  better  qualified  to  tell  you 
about  them  than  the  gentleman  I  am  going  to  introduce  to  you, 
Mr.  William  Downie. 

Mr.  Downie:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers* Association,  when  the  invitation  came  to  me  from  our  Presi- 
dent to  say  a  few  words  to  you  in  behalf  of  the  Scotch  who  had 
settled  in  Cleveland  in  the  days  that  are  gone  by,  I  said  to  myself, 
I  am  not  the  man  to  do  it,  I  am  not  a  public  speaker,  I  am  no 
orator,  and  I  will  not  do  it  for  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  country 
and  my  countrymen.  But  after  thinking  the  matter  over  memory 
began  to  unroll  itself  and  names  and  faces  came  before  me  until 
I  couldn't  remember  them  all,  and  I  couldn't  take  them  all  in. 

As  I  sat  here  this  morning  and  listened  to  what  has  been 
said  by  our  President,  Mr.  Hodge,  and  others,  I  began  like  you 
people  of  old  to  reminisce,  for  that  is  the  privilege  of  people  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  I  thought  of  the  men  and  women  that  I  met, 
and  the  men  and  women  who  have  had  a  good  influence  upon 
my  life  and  upon  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  in  Cleveland 
today.  For  I  say  I  am  a  young  man,  and  while  my  hair  is  white 
and  the  years  are  advancing,  the  world  looks  to  nie  young  and 
bright,  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  I  am  an  optimist  of  the  largest 
order,  everything  looks  bright  and  beautiful  to  me,  and  no  matter 
how  things  look  to  you,  right  must  prevail,  right  is  sure  to  be  in 
the  saddle  at  the  end.  I  hesitated  to  accept  the  invitation,  not 
because  I  am  not  proud  of  my  nationality,  but  because  I  seemed 
for  the  moment  to  know  so  few  of  the  men  and  the  names,  and 
little  about  them  and  their  business  interests.  But  as  I  thought 
upon  the  matter,  my  pride  was  spurred  and  memory  began  to 
unroll  itself  until  names  and  faces  crowded  upon  me  so  thick  and 
fast  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  mention  them  all,  only  the  more 
prominent. 

The  first  recollection  I  hive  of  Cleveland  is  a  cold  November 
day  in  the  winter  of  1850,  when  with  my  father  I  stood  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  Public  Square. 
The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and  we  never  saw  it  again 
for  fully  three  months.     Those  were  the  days  we  read  about  in 
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books  and  the  early  settlers  love  to  tell  about;  when  everybody 
knew  every  other  botly  and  new  faces  were  readily  detected  and 
easily  recognized.  Those  were  the  days  of  plank  roads  and  stage 
coaches,  steam  railroads  were  just  beginning  to  enter  the  city, 
connecting  it  with  the  East  and  the  West.  Those  were  the  days 
of  hand  fire  engines  and  volunteer  fire  departments;  when  the 
leading  hotels  on  the  sunset  side  of  the  river  were  the  Massasoit, 
the  Merchants  and  the  Franklin,  and  on  the  east  side  the  New 
England,  the  American  and  the  Mansion,  There  are  many  names 
familiar  to  us  all  that  I  might  mention,  but  I  am  to  speak  today 
for  the  Scotchman  in  Cleveland.  He  is  an  independent  fellow. 
Did  you  never  think  of  it?  You  hear  of  the  German  vote,  the 
Irish  vote,  the  Bohemian  vote  and  many  others,  but  never  the 
Scotchman's  vote.  He  is  an  American.  One  of  our  eminent  di- 
vines has  truthfrlly  said  that  the  Scotchman  is  prepared  by  home 
training  and  early  education  to  become  at  once  an  American  citi- 
zen, because  when  he  lands  on  American  soil  he  finds  those  princi- 
ples which  his  forefathers  have  fought,  bled  and  died  for,  ampli- 
fied a'nd  more  fully  enjoyed  on  this  continent  than  he  had  con- 
ceived to  be  possible. 

Anywhere  outside  of  his  native  land  it  has  been  said  that  if 
two  Scotchmen  were  to  meet  at  the  north  pole  the  first  thing  to  be 
considered  would  be  the  organization  of  a  St,  Andrews  Society, 
St.  Andrew  has  alw.iys  been  the  tutelar  saint  of  Scotland.  Don't 
you  remember  the  sweet  story  of  Andrew,  Simon  Peter's  brother? 
If  yon  want  to  learn  anything  about  the  Scotchman,  examine  the 
records  of  St.  Andrew.s  Society  and  you  will  find  a  fair  index  to 
his  character  and  achievements.  In  the  vear  1846,  the  Scotchmen 
of  Cleveland,  true  to  their  natural  instincts  and  early  training, 
organized  a  St.  .\ndrcws  Society,  adopting  the  following  pre- 
amble : 

"To  tender  emigrants  from  Scotland  that  counsel  or  assist- 
ance so  much  Ufcded  on  arriving  in  'a  strange  land.  ■ 

".-\nd  also  to  keep  .up  an  agreeable  acciuaintance  with  their 
countrymen  or  relieve  those  that  may  be  in  distress." 

A  nunibcr  of  natiws  of  Sci:lland,and  the  descendants  of  such, 
in  the  !;[)ring  of  1846.  a^'recd  to  form  a  St.  Andrews  Society  in 
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Cleveland.  Accordingly,  meetings  were  held  for  that  purpose, 
and  on  the  evening  of  May  5,  at  Hancock  Block,  a  constitution  of 
23  articles  was  adopted : 

"The  name  of  the  society  shall  be  'The  St.  Andrews  Society 
of  the  City  of  Cleveland,'  and  shall  have  a  seal  with  its  name 
engraved  thereon  around  the  arms  of  Scotland  and  the  national 
motto  'Nemo  me  impune  lacessit.' " 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

George  Whitelaw,  President ;  Alex.  Mcintosh  and  John  Mc- 
Millan, Vice  Presidents;  Robert  Ford,  David  Mcintosh,  James 
Robertson,  William  Bryce  and  Alex.  Paton,  Managers ;  Rev,  Dr. 
S.  C.  Aiken,  Chaplain ;  J.  L.  Cassels,  M.  D.,  Physician ;  James 
Proudfoot,  Treasurer ;  James  Dods,  Secretary ;  John  Proudfoot, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 

Most  of  these  names,  no  doubt,  are  familiar  tq  the  older  men 
and  women  before  me,  and  as  I  follow  down  the  list.  I  read  the 
following :  Robert  Parks,  Henry  Shanks,  Patrick  Anderson,  Don- 
ald Cameron,  M.  D. ;  Rev.  J.  McGill.  Alex.  Himter,  T.  G.  Cleve- 
land, M.  D. ;  John  Downie,  William  Melhinch,  John  Kirkpatrick, 
J.  C.  Grannis,  John  Denham,  Robert  McLaughlan,  Walter  Dalg- 
liesch,  John  Buchan,  William  and  Henry  Chisholm,  including  a 
host  of  others  whose  names  might  be  mentioned  with  honor. 
Many  of  these  not  only  helped  to  lay  the  foundations  for  Cleve- 
land's present  prosperity  and  prominence,  but  are  ably  represented 
by  their  descendants  in  some  of  the  leading  banks  of  Cleveland. 
Mr.  John  Whitelaw,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank,  a  son 
of  Mr.  George  Whitelaw,  the  first  president  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Society  and  a  dealer  in  leather.  Mr.  H.  P.  Mcintosh,  president  of 
the  Guardian  Trust  Bank;  also  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Mcintosh  of  the  Mc- 
intosh Hardware  Company,  are  both  sons  of  Alex.  Mcintosh,  one 
of  the  first  vice  presidents  and  leading  florist  of  the  town  in  his 
day.  The  Chisholms  were  pioneers  in  the  iron  industries  of 
Cleveland ;  their  sons  are  still  with  us. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Scotchman  thathe  is  never  so  much 
at  h<Mne  as  when  he  is  abroad.  He  is  in  a  class  by  himself  and 
never  takes  things  for  granted.  He  must  have  his  own  way  of 
doing  and  saying  things.     The  old  English  proverb,  "A  rolling 
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stone  gathers  no  moss,"  doesn't  quite  satisfy  him,  for  he  must 
needs  have  a  proverb  of  his  own,  "A  ganging  fit  is  age  getting," 
or  to  put  it  in  plain  United  States  American,  "A  going  foot  is 
always  gathering."  And  yet  withal,  his  fondness  for  borne  is 
proverbial  and  his  love  of  music,  who  shall  question  that?  Let 
me  quote  froixi  the  poetry  of  our  old  and  much  esteemed  friend, 
John  Proudfoot,  the  Painter  Poet,  th«  first  Secretary  of  St.  An- 
drews Society: 

"Hail,  Highland  pipes!  Scotch  a'togetherl 
The  glory  of  the  tend  o'heatber  t 

In  days  of  yore,  our  Chieftain  fathei  ye  roiraed  to  wars, 
Now  not  for  strife,  but  peace,  we  ya,ther) 
^.et's  bless  our  stars  t" 
And  in  his  address  to  the  thistle,  the  uaticmal  emblem  pt 
Sco^^d ; 

"Dear  symbol,  o'  my  native  land. 
Still  mine  upon  a  foreign  strand. 
Significant,  expressive,  g^aod, 

Thou'k  bristling  W9v0i 
Ever,  as  fr^e  a  mitbver'?  hand, 
Fresh  o'er  my  grave." 

It  is  surely  worthy  oi  notice  that  Professor  Casseb,  the-  first 
physician  of  St.  Andrews  Society,  was  eminent  in  chemistry,  and 
for  many  years  demonstrated  that  science  in  the  old  Cleveland 
Medical  College,  now  known  as  The  Western  Reserve  Medici 
College. 

Patrick  Anderson  and  William  Mathivet  were  pioneers  in  the 
commission  business  when  it  was  principally  conducted  on  the 
river,  and  in  connection  with  the  lake  traffic,  and  when  speaking 
of  the  lake  traffic  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  name  of 
Robert  Wallace,  one  of  our  foremost  ship  builders,  emulating  in 
great  measure  the  kings  of  commerce  on  the  far  famed  river 
Clyde. 

The  Scotchman  has  made  for  himself  a  name  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  building  industries  of  the  world,  and  while  he  is 
a  peaceful  man,  willing  to  bear  and  forbear,  true  to  the  legend 
on  his  shield,  he  brooks  no  insults  to  himself,  his  kindred  or  his 
native  land.    His  love  of  country  is  well  expressed  in  the  words : 
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"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said, 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

And  his  hatred  of  tyranrty  or  usurpation  of  power  in  those 
soul-stirring  words: 

"Lay  the  proud  usurper  low, 
Tyrants  fall  in  every  foe. 
Liberty's  in  every  blow. 
Let  us  do  or  die." 

And  his  appieciatipn  of  true  manhood  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  the  Ploughman  Poet,  Robert  Bums: 

"The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  the  man's  the  govyd  for 
a'  that,"  and  his  longing  desire  for  better  things,  his  broad  and 
comprehensive  love  for  all  mankind,  is  here  expressed  in  the 
stanza: 

"Then  let  us  pray  thai  come  it  may, 
As  come  it  will  for  a'  that 
That  man  to  man,  the  world  o'er. 
Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 

A  sentiment  which  finds  a  re^dy  response  in  the  heart  of 
every  true-hearted  man  and  woman,  no  matter  what  their  nation- 
ality or  station  in,  life.     (Applause.) 

IMPROMPTU  REMARKS. 

The  Chairman :  The  next  on  the  program  is  Impromptu 
Remarks,    I  will  call  upon  Mr.  L.  E.  Holden, 

Mr.  L.  E.  Holden:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  talk  here  this  afternoon,  but 
I  feel  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  it  is 
a  privilege  to  be  called  upon  to  say  something.  I  was  just  think- 
ing a  few  minutes  before  Col.  Hodge  asked  me  to  come  up  here, 
what  I  would  say  if  he  should  do  it  (laughter),  and  my  thoughts 
ran  along  in  this  way: 

I  recently  went  down  to  Plymouth,  in  Massachusetts,  and  I 
stood  -under  a  little  canopy  that  has  been  built  there  over  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  that  ,is  an  ordinary  sized  boulder.  It  is  about 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long ;  it  may  be  seven  or  eight  feet  wide,  and 
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lies  substantially  on  the  shore  of  the  Bay.  As  I  stood  there  and 
looked  at  the  figures  "1620"  cut  into  it,  I  tell  you  there  were  a 
great  many  thoughts  came  up,  and  a  great  many  visions  that  came 
up  to  me,  and  if  I  could  only  tell  you  one  quarter  of  them'  as 
they  marshalled  themselves  before  me,  when  the  first  man  stepped 
onto  that  rock  from  off  the  old  Mayflower.  If  I  could  tell  you 
how  I  saw  one  after  another  man  and  woman  coming  from  over 
the  sea,  and  out  of  the  old  Mayflower  and  step  onto  that  stone, 
and  thence  onto  land,  no  painter  on  earth  could  paint  the  visions 
that  came  to  me,  and  the  ideas  that  went  sweeping  through  my 
heart  and  my  brain.  But  they  were  visions  that  were  facts,  facts 
in  the  early  history  of  our  country,  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
ancestors.  I  was  thinking  just  now — my  mother's  ancestry  runs 
back  to  John  Alden  and  Priscilla;  and  I  wonder  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  if  Miles  Standish  had  succeeded  instead  of 
his  envoy!  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  had  the  privilege  of 
standing  here  and  talking  to  you  today.  But  when  John  went  to 
Priscilla,  and  she  said:  "Why  don't  you  speak  for  yourself, 
John,"  I  think  that  showed  pretty  good  blood  in  the  girt,  and  I  am 
thankful  that  my  mother  inherited  that  blood  from  the  oldest 
child  born  in  \ew  England.  Elizabeth  Alden. 

And  so  we  went  across  the  Bay,  after  taking  in  all  these 
visions  of  the  Pilgrims  coming  there  and  building  their  houses 
and  preparing  for  the  winter,  building  their  Chapel,  which  was 
both  Church  and  house  of  defense  against  the  Indians,  and  I  could 
feel  them  all,  and  almost  feel  their  hearts  beat,  because  I  know 
that  the  same  blood  that  run  in  their  veins  came  down  to  me 
through  several  generations  and  several  ancestors,  and  I  am  proud 
of  it.  Do  you  remember  this  old  saying,  "He  who  is  not  proud  of 
his  ancestors  has  no  ancestors  to  be  proud  of  ?"  I  feel  that  today 
(I  have  felt  it  all  my  life),  I  feel  it  more  and  more,  as  my" hair 
grows  white,  and  I  look  on  the  long  vista  of  human  life. 

I  went  across  the  Bay  over  to  the  old  house.  There  is  a 
house  built  in  1653,  bvilt  by  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  In  the  roof 
of  that  house  I  found  old  rafters  taken  from  the  first  house  that 
they  built.  There  were  the  mortises  which  John  Alden  undoubt- 
edly cut  himself  with  his  own  hand  and  his  own  chisel. 
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And  so  a  part  of  the  oldest  house,  or  the  first  house,  was 
wrought  into  the  newer  house,  and  that  house  built  in  1653  stands 
there  today,  and  all  the  blood  of  the  Aldens  go  back  each  year, 
and  the  members  of  the  Mayflower  Society  hold  their  meetings 
there  each  year,  and  we  go  over  there  and  see  this  house  standing 
there  now  well  preserved.  Just  think  of  the  history  that  that 
house  has  had  1  Suppose  it  could  speak  to  you  and  speak  t».nK  I 
It  does  speak  to  me.  It  tells  me  of  the  ancestry  and  the-geneia"iF 
tions  that  have  lived  in  it  down  to  the  present  day.  How  they  ■' 
worshiped  God,  how  they  came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
fleeing  away  from  the  old  country  and  educating  their  children  in 
a  newer  country,  and  a  newer  life,  and  for  the  privilege  and  .pur- 
pose of  worshiping  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  such  ancestry  as  this, 
to  trace  a  single  line  back  through  your  father,  your  mother,  your 
grandfather  and  your  great  grandfather,  and  go  through  all  the 
lines  back  to  that  stamina  of  stock  that  never  shrunk  from  its 
duty. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago.  of  spending  the  winter  in  Bos- 
ton, and  a  gentleman,  a  great  historian  and  a  beautiful  writer, 
sitting  at  the  table  says,  "Why,  Mr.  Holden,  do  you  know  that 
this  is  the  only  continent  in  the  world  where  civilization  was 
planted  in  conscience?  And  when  you  go  back  along  the  lines  of 
history,  you  will  find  that  that  is  absolutely  true,  for  the  founda- 
tions of  this  country  were  grounded  in  principles  of  personal  right, 
in  the  principles  of  the  Divine  right  of  worshiping  God,  each  man 
and  each  woman,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences. And  so  the  Church,  and  so  the  school  and  so  the  civic 
government  was  grounded  and  founded  on  these  principles  and 
they  were  united  and  grew  up  together.  Now,  I  will  trat!e  it  a 
httle  further.  I  was  down  in  Boston  last  winter,  and  they  asked 
me  at  one  of  their  club  meetings  to  talk,  and  I  didn't  know  what 
to  say.  I  felt  as  though  I  couldn't  talk  in  a  Boston  audience,  but 
some  how  or  other  il  came  to  me  to  say  that  the  Western  Reserve 
of  Ohio  was  more  thoroughly  typed  by  New  England  ideas  and 
civilization  than  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  That 
seemed  to  please  them,  and  so  I  went  on,  and  I  told  how  we 
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brought  the  schools,  how  the  pioneers  brought  the  Church,  how 
they  estabhshed  the  little  green  in  the  center  of  the  town,  how  they 
put  the  Church  and  the  town  house  and  the  school  house  there 
together.  And  I  told  them  that  we  who  were  born  in  New  Eng- 
land were  glad  to  go  back  among  them  and  meet  them  and  greet 
them,  because  it  seemed  to  me  Hke  going  to  the  old  homestead  on 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

I  am  not  going  to  talk  long  here,  but  will  give  others  an 
opportimity.  However,  I  will  reiterate,  and  show  that  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  Ihe  President's  address,  with  regard  to  this 
conscience  in  government,  conscience  in  education,  and  the  value 
of  the  civUuation  and  the  institution  thatt  bavc  come  down  to  ua 
from  such  a  vMe  ancestry  as  New  England  ha&  furoisbed.  I  will 
not  limit  it  mtitely  to  th«t,  because  we  have  many  noble  men  and 
noble  women  in  this  Western  Reserve  wba  came  out  from  New 
York,  from  Pennsylvania,  aixl  have  oome  here  and  helped  us  to 
¥uild  this  city,  the  farm  houses,  die  school  houses,  the  Churches, 
the  town  houses  all  over  the  country,  all  over  the  Western.  Re- 
serve. And  I  will  say  to  you  this :  There  is  nothing  better  we 
can  do,  asi  the  shadows  grow  k>nger,  than  to  come  together  each 
year,  (o  recount  the  things  that  we  have  known,  to  k<ok  at  each 
other,  face  to  face,  and  remember  with  gratitude  that  we  are  alive, 
and  that  we  have  lived  under  such  institutions  as  America  alone 
furnishes  to  her  citizens  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  (Ap- 
plause) 

Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  luxury  to  live ;  it  is  a  greater  luxury  to 
live  and  look  back  on  the  things  which  enter  our  Hves  and  which 
have  been  the  means  by  which  we  have  become  something,  and 
that  we  are  what  we  are.  What  legacy,  Mr.  President^  is  the 
equal  of  the  legacy  of  industry,  economy  and  integrity  ?  That  is 
the  legacy  that  we  hope  to  leave  to  our  children  and  to  the  gen- 
erations that  come  after  us.     (Applause). 

The  Chairman:  There  is  a  gentleman  here  today  who  I 
think  has  made  more  men  and  women  cry  out  with  anguish  than 
any  other  man  in  Cleveland.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  a 
dentist.  He  tells  pretty  good  stories,  some  of  which  you  may 
have  heard,  but  vou  have  not  heard  them  all  and  I  think  you  wiH 
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be  glad  to  hear  from  him  at  this  time.  He  may  have  some  new 
story  to  teU.     Dr.  William  P.  Horton. 

Dr.  Horton :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
did  not  expect  to  be  called  out  on  such  an  occasion  as  this, 
as  I  was  not  forewarned,  and  have  made  no  preparations,.  I 
may  not  be  able  to  interest  you  long. 

Sixty  years  ago  it  is  since  I  began  to  teach  ray  first  school  in 
the  State  of  Ohio,  away  out  in  the  woods.  There  were  very 
few  frame  houses  then,  as  we  call  them.  They  were  log  houses, 
and  of  course  at  that  time  the  school  master  had  to  board  around. 
I  found  myself  under  a  blanket  of  snow  several  times  that  winter, 
but  it  didn't  hurt  me ;  it  seemed  to  help  my  growth,  and  I  believe 
tbe  children  prospered  under  my  instructions  at  that  time,  for  I 
have  found  a  great  number  of  business  men  in  Ctevelaitd  who 
attended  my  school  at  that  time. 

About  fifly-two  years  ago  I  came  to  Cleveland,  and  at  one 
time  I  think  I  knew  almost  every  man  in  town;  today  I  know 
hut  very  few.  I  walk  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Cleveland,  and 
]  see  but  very  few  whom  I  know.  I  see  from  this  concourse 
bere  that  there  have  been  many  of  you  longer  in  Cleveland  and 
vicinity  than  I  have.  Many  of  your  fathers  came  here  when  there 
were  no  houses  whatever.  There  were  log  cabins,  very  few  of 
which  are  now  in  existence.  In  the  west  here  a  few  days  ago  I 
came  across  one  that  never  had  been  removed.  The  great  grand- 
ion  of  the  man  that  built  it  is  a  prosperous  farmer^  and  he  is 
raising  a  prosperous  family  of  children  there;  all  of  them  have 
been  taught  to  walk  in  the  ways  in  which  their  grandfathers  and 
great-grandfathers  pointed  out  to  them ;  they  are  honorable  men 
in  the  community. 

The  teaching  that  Mr.  Holden  has  spoken  of  here  was 
brought  here  by  men  and  women  who  meant  business.  They 
didn't  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  millionaires,  but 
they  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something  more  than 
accumulating  millions.  They  came  here  to  populate  this  country 
and  to  start  a  civilization  which  should  be  known  around  the 
world,  and  the  adoption  in  the  United  States  of  those  principles 
of  liberty  that  were  set  forth  on  the  Mayflower  before  the  passen- 
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gets  on  that  boat  landed  on  this  soil ;  that  condition  o£  liberty 
and  those  principles  are  not  only  promulgated  here  and  in  the 
civilized  world,  but  they  are  extending  into  the  islands  of  the 
sea.  I  am  not  much  of  an  imperialist,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
what  is  now  called  imperialism  will  one  day  become  republican- 
ism. Not  in  the  political  party  sense,  but  I  will  say  democracy. 
I  will  say  that  the  world  will  be  benefited  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
during  the  great  Rebellion  here  that  we  had  in  the  early  6o'a, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  tenacious  principles  of  the  Puritans 
and  of  the  Pilgrims  that  came  here,  we  would  have  had  a  divided 
country  then,  and  we  would  have  a  divided  country  now.  We 
cannot  afford  to  have  it.  But  there  is  an  influx  of  foreigners 
here  now,  and  principles  with  regard  to  finance  will  need  guarding 
with  the  strictest  delicacy. 

I  am  sorry  to  see  so  many  of  the  pioneers  have  departed. 
The  list  of  the  dead  is  a  long  one.  But  we  want  to  and  will  con- 
tinue this  association. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
make  an  address,  and  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  will  be  taken 
with  the  best  intentions,  although  I  am  a  good  deal  like  a  Metho- 
dist minister  sometimes  in  what  I  say.  After  he  had  preached  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  says,  "Now,  brothers  and  sisters, 
you  will  have  to  take  this  discourse  up  and  put  it  together  to 
suit  yourselves,  for  I  have  scattered  it  like  an  old  shot  gun." 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  hope  to  meet  you  here 
another  year.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  We  have  .just  elected  a  new  secretary,  the 
old  one  having  served  some  fourteen  years.  I  think  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  hear  a  few  words  from  our  new  secretary,  Mr. 
Woodward  Awl. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — X  fully  appreciate  the  honor  of 
succeeding  our  old  friend  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  I  hope  you  will  alt 
give  me  you  assistance  hereafter,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  have 
everything  complete.  I  am  a  comparatively  new  member,  having 
joined  only  two  years  ago,  but  I  am  something  of  a  pioneer  here, 
and  [  am  a  descendant  of  pioneers  of  America  and  the  State  of 
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Ohio.  My  father's  ancestors  were  Scotch  Irish,  and  that  will 
please  Mr,  Downie,  I  guess.  They  came  to  America  before  the 
Revolution.  My  father's  grandfather,  Wiiliam  Maclay,  was  an 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterwards  was  one  of  the 
first  two  United  States  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  "Con- 
gress" which  met  in  New  York  in  1789.  JMy  mother's  ancestors 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  were  Scotch  Irish,  but  they 
came  just  after  the  Revolution,  Her  father's  name  was  Loughry, 
Pronounced  Loch-ry.  That  sounds  Scotch,  doesn't  it?  My 
mother's  father  came  to  Ohio  in  1815,  when  my  mother  was 
about  five  years  of  age.  Her  father  afterwards  went  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  the  State  Capitol,  about  1820,  and  was  the  first  Mayor 
of  the  incorporated  Village  of  Columbus  before  it  became  a  city. 
My  father  William  Maclay  Awl,  M.  D.,  came  to  the  State  of 
Ohio  in  1827.  He  was  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Harrises  who  established  the  town 
of  Harrisburg.  He  was  a  physician,  or  a  doctor^  as  they  called 
them  in  those  days,  and  he  came  out  over  the  Allegheny  and 
Cumberland  Mountains  by  stage  to  Wheeling,  Virginia  and  from 
there  by  packet  on  the  Ohio  River  to  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  then 
walked  up  to  Zanesville,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Lancaster, 
Fairfield  County,  southeast  of  Columbus.  Shortly  after  he  ar- 
rived at  Lancaster  he  got  a  goo<:i  start  in  his  medical  career.  A 
young  girl  had  a  tumor  in  her  right  cheek,  and  it  was  decided  to 
remove  it  by  cutting  it  out.  The  resident  doctors  asked  my  father 
to  perform  the  operation,  though  a  young  man.  The  opera- 
tion was  successfully  performed  and  the  tumor  weighed  ever  two 
pounds.  I  have  a  newspaper  account  of  it  that  says  "The  young 
surgeon.  Dr.  Awl,  cut  and  tied  the  carotid  artery  to  stop  the  effu- 
sion of  blood,"  and  that  it  was  the  fourth  time  in  the  United 
States  that  that  had  been  done,  and  the  first  time  "west  of  the 
mountains,'*  a  common  expression  in  those  days. 

As  for  myself,  I  came  to  Cleveland  a  boy  in  1856,  and  entered 
the  store  of  Jewett,  Proctor  and  Worthington,  a  book  store  that 
was  a  branch  of  John  P.  Jewett  &  Compan\%  of  Boston,  who  first 
published  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  that  remarkable  book  which  all 
of  us  here  at  least,  I  am  sure,  have  read. 
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I  used  to  get  water  from  a  pump  on  the  Public  Square  nearly 
opposite  the  Forest  City  House  to  sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  store 
before  sweeping  out.  The  water  works  of  Cleveland  were  es- 
tablished in  1856.  I  was  talking  to  Mr.  Hawkins  a  few  days 
ago.  and  I  said  to  him,  "The  water  works  were  established  in 
1856,  were  they  not,"  and  he  said,  "That  is  correct."  I  said,  "I 
know  it  is,"  because  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  book  store  I  went 
over  one  Sunday  somewhere  on  the  flats  to  see  them  putting  in 
the  "pipes,  and  I  lost  the  key  to  the  store,  so  I  had  to  go  early 
Monday  morning  to  one  of  the  proprietors  and  make  my  story 
as  plausible  as  possible  and  get  his  key.  That  early  remembrance 
makes  me  a  pioneer  pretty  nearly. 

Now,  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  Glenville  in  1856;  East 
Cleveland,  or  Collamer  Post  Office,  was  away  out  east,  and  was 
commonly  called  "Saints'  Rest."  Kewbiirg  was  to  the  south 
some  six  miles  or  more,  a  distinct  village.  The  Brookh-ns  and 
Parma  were  away  out  southwest  beyond  the  woods.  Rocky 
River  was  away  out  to  the  west,  and  about  all  I  knew  about  it  was 
that  Dr.  Kirtland,  a  medical  friend  of  my  father  and  a  well  known 
man  of  medical  and  other  sciences,  lived  out  that  way  somewhere. 
He  called  upon  me  once  at  the  book  store. 

This  is  about  all  I  can  say  offhand,  except  that,  I  am  not 
only  a  "Buckeye"  by  birth,  but  something  of  a  pioneer  on  the 
Western  Reserve.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman :  I  notice  a  gentleman  here  who  has  been  a 
business  man  in  Cleveland  a  good  many  years,  who  has  dabbled 
some  in. politics,  and  in  fact  has  ser\ed  two  terms  as  President 
of  our  City  Council.  I  don't  say  this  to  drag  him  down  and  make 
you  think  bad  of  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  good  council- 
man and  most  worthv  President  of  that  body.  [  ask  Mr.  David- 
son, who  is  a  member  of  our  ExeaUive  Committee,  to  say  at 
least  a  few  words.  1  know  he  will  try  to  excuse  himself,  but 
I  hope  he  will  make  his  excuse  as  long  as  possible. 

Mr.  Davidson :  Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Old  Pioneers : — I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  thankful  that 
I  am  a  member  of  this  organization.  I  came  here  sixty-seven 
year  ago;  I  lived  on  the  comer  of  St.  Clair  and  Wood  street, 
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so  you  see  I  am  one  of  the  early  settlers.  In  fact,  I  came  here 
in  the  same  year  that  our  worthy  President  did,  and  I  don't  see 
why  I  shouldn't  have  the  same  honors,  but  I  don't  think  I  have. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  only  received  one  compliment  in  my  life,  and 
I  didn't  fish  for  that  either.  When  a  boy  I  shipped  aboard  an  old 
schooner,  The  Ohio,  as  cook,  and  I  will  never  forget  the  compli- 
ment that  I  got.  One  day  out  on  the  lake  I  heard  the  sailors 
joking  one  to  the  other  and  one  of  them  said,  "God  sent  the  grub, 
but  the  devil  sent  the  cook."  That  is  the  only  compliment  I  think 
I  ever  received,  that  I  know  of. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  don't  believe  I  ever  attended  any  meeting 
or  any  gathering  where  there  was  such  good  attention  paid  and 
such  close  observation  as  has  been  here  at  this  meeting  today. 
It  seems  as  though  every  one  has  observed  every  movement  that 
has  been  going  on  here,  and  I  do  believe  by  this  close  observation 
that  I  could  safety  say,  if  I  should  meet  any  lady  or  gentleman 
tomorrow  and  ask  them  what  is  the  color  of  the  hair  of  our  worthy 
President,  Col.  Hodge,  they  could  all  tell. 

Speaking  of  the  color  of  one's  hair  reminds  me  of  a  story 
I  heard  of  a  boy  who  attended  Sabbath  School  for  the  first  time. 
He  had  never  attended  Sabbath  School  before,  and  when  he  en- 
tered, the  officers  put  him  in  charge  of  one  of  the  lady  teachers 
who  had  red  hair.  The  little  boy  all  through  the  meeting  was 
looking  up  at  her  hair  and  admiring  it.  After  they  had  sung  a 
piece  the  little  boy  said  to  the  teacher,  "You  didn't  sing ;"  to  which 
she  replied,  "No,  I  never  sing,"  and  said  the  boy,  "The  Superin- 
tendent asked  you  to  sing,"  to  which  she  answered,  "He  knows 
better  than  to  ask  me  to  sing  for  I  never  sing,  and  he  knows  it," 
The  boy  then  said,  "Didn't  the  Superintendent  get  up  on  the  plat 
form  and  give  out  a  piece  to  sing  ?"  and  the  teacher  said,  "Yes,  he 
did,"  and  the  boy  replied,  "Didn't  he  then  say,  'Ready,  sing'?" 
(Laughter.)     The  lady  didn't  answer  the  question. 

I  think  perhaps  the  boy's  observation  was  right,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  such  close  observation  here  today.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman :  We  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler, 
a  veteran  of  more  than  four  score  years,  a  business  man  all  his 
life. 
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Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler:  Everybody  that  knows  me  knows  that  I 
never  make  a  speech,  and  I  think  they  know  why.  But  it  oc- 
curred "to  me  that  it  woiild'be  a  good  time  to  tell  this  incident 
that  happened  here — I  don't  remember  the  year — it  must  have 
been  about  1853;  Judge  Barr  was  Judge.  There  was  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  O.  J.  Hodge  and  another  young  man  by  the 
name  of  \.  P.  Bowler  and  the  two  ran  for  Clerk  of  Police  Court. 
Mr.  Hodge  a  little  while  ago  said  he  had  dabbled  in  politics  some- 
what, yes  and  he  dabbled  in  it  t<K>  much  for  me  at  that  time,  for 
he  beat  me. 

There  was  another  incident :  You  all  remember  W.  P. 
Southworth.  There  was  another  political  effort  I  made.  South- 
worth  and  I  ran  for  assessor  of  the  first  ward  here  in  the  city, 
I  think  that  was  in  1849 — it  may  have  been  1850.  I  don't  re- 
member the  year.  When  the  votes  were  counted  I  was  ahead 
three  votes.  He  wasn't  satisfied,  so  we  had  a  recount  and  they 
counted  me  out  by  two  votes.  Those  are  the  political  efforts  I 
have  made  in  this  community. 

My  father  came  to  Ohio  in  1833.  I  went  to  learn  the  car- 
penter trade  in  1836,  beinj;  sixteen  years  old.  All  the  work  in 
those  days  was  done  by  sawing  up  the  boards,  to  make  the  doors, 
sash  and  flooring,  all  by  hand.  To  match  the  oak  and  maple 
flooring  it  took  two  men.  Out  in  the  coimtry  the  soft  wood  was 
poplar  and  white  wood,  and  a  good  deal  harder  than  most  hard 
wood.  1  wasn't  very  strong;  the  work  that  I  did  gave  me  a 
weakness  in  my  wrist  and  disabled  me. 

In  1837  I  went  to  school  to  J,  W.  Gray.  He  came  from 
New  York,  and  he  taught  school  in  Geauga  County.  The  next 
year  I  applied  for  a  certificate  which  I  got,  and  taught  school. 

In  1839  I  came  to  Cleveland.  I  went  to  school  to  Gray  that 
year.  I  made  niv  citizenship  in  that  time.  I  went  to  school  to 
William  B.  Beatty,  perhaps  some  of  you  will  remember  him,  he 
had  a  select  school.  He  taught  school  in  Mechanics  Block.  Me- 
chanics Block  still  stands.  The  Farmers  Block  on  the  other 
corner  is  torn  down.  I  recollect  an  incident:  In  1839  I  had 
never  been  to  a  Catholic  church  in  Cleveland.  I  went  to  a  Catho- 
lic meeting  in  the  second  building  on  Ontario  Street  north  of 
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Prospect  Street,  up  on  the  third  floor.  It  was  about  20  by  50,  I 
should  think,  and  it  was  not  fnll.  The  whole  congregation  is 
vividly  before  nic  now.  The  Triest  had  a  bowl  of  holy  water 
and  sprinkled  the  congregation,  and  I  got  sprinkled  with  the  rest 
of  them,  and  ihat  is 'why  I  am  so  good.  Few  would  have  thought 
that  that  small  room  held  nearly  all  the  Catholics  in  this  County. 
You  see  the  wonderful  increase  that  has  been  here.  There  was 
in  the  morning  paper  an  item  to  the  effect  that  the  next  week 
there  would  be  the  dedication  of  two  Churches. 

The  members  of  the  Old  Settlers  Society  are  mostly  descend- 
ants of  the  Xew  England  people.  All  I  can  say  is  I  have  not 
missed  any  of  the  meetings  since  the  organization  of  this  society, 
I  hope  to  meet  j'on  here  again,  my  friends,  many  times. 

It  does  my  soul  good  to  hear  Mr.  Holden's  remark  about  the 
principle  that  this  government  was  founded  on  conscience,  and 
the  principle  of  right  and  character;  character  is  far  above  gold 
and  silver.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman:  I  notice  before  me  many  ladies,  and  I  have 
talked  to  the  husbands  of  son:c  of  them  and  they  say  they  are 
pretty  good  talkers  at  home.  Now,  isn't  there  some  lady  here 
who  will  give  us  a  little  speech?    Xo  one  responds. 

Well,  if  no  lady  will  talk  to  ns  I  will  call  upon  brother  Cooley 
to  speak  for  the  ladies. 

Mr.  Cooiev :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :— You 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  forefathers  who  came  to  this 
country  in  the  early  days,  but  nobody  has  used  the  word  "fore- 
mothers"  during  the  whole  talk.  I  am  going  to  speak  about  the 
foremothers. 

When  the  forefathers  came  and  left  their  homes  in  Xew 
England,  they  thought  they  could  go  back  again,  expected  some- 
time to  either  walk  back  or  go  horse  back.  But  when  the  fore- 
mothers  got  into  the  old  covered  wagons  and  started  for  the  West 
they  never  expected  to  return.  ,  It  was  a  long,  long  farewell. 
They  never  expected  to  go  back.  My  friends,  the  early  settlers 
came  in  wagons,  many  of  them  drawn  by  oxen,  who  first  settled  in 
this  country.  I  can  think  of  a  woman  who  sat  on  a  red  chest  in 
a  big  covered  wagon  that  was  drawn  by  oxen,  and  I  can  remember 
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a  little  barefooted  boy  that  went  behind  the  wagon  along  the  road 
more  than  seventy  years  ago.  And  who  was  that  woman  that  sat 
on  the  red  chest  ?  That  boy  that  walked  on  foot  barefooted  be- 
hind that  wagon  more  than  half  a  century  after  that  went  to 
Boston,  went  into  the  historical  rooms  and  biographical  rooms  in 
Boston,  and  looking  over  the  records,  that  mother's  name  is  there, 
because  she  belonged  to  the  ancestry  that  went  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government.  Among  the  first  of  the  general  court 
was  her  many  times  great  grandfather,  and  the  first  man,  said 
this  report  in  the  historical  rooms  in  Boston,  the  first  man  that 
had  free  schools  in  America  was  that  woman's  great  grandfather. 
What  did  that  woman  do,  live  on  her  ancestors?  No,  my  friends, 
she  raised  nine  children,  six  boys  and  three  girls,  who  grew  up 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  and  had  families.  And  that 
woman's  oldest  daughter  had  her  name  in  the  papers  in  the  Cleve- 
land Leader  a  few  years  ago,  quoted  from  a  Michigan  paper,  that 
that  daughter  was  the  mother  of  more  living  descendants  in  the 
county  of  Van  Buren  than  any  other  woman  in  the  county,  and 
this  was  written  out  and  sent  to  the  president  of  this  republic, 
who  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  New  England  de- 
scendants. 

Now,  these  women  that  came  here  had  two  or  three  things 
to  do.  In  the  first  place  the  men  raised  flax  and  the  women  spim 
it,  in  the  second  place  they  had  wool  and  had  it  carded  in  rolls 
and  the  women  spun  it.  In  the  next  place  the  women  wove 
that  into  cloth,  and  the  next  place  they  colored  it  with  butternut 
or  beech  tree  bark,  and  then  they  made  it  up  into  garments  for 
the  boys.  True  helpers  were  they,  my  friends,  who  spun  the  flax 
and  wool  and  made  cloth  for  shirts  and  trousers  and  rocked  the 
cradle  all  along.     These  were  the  foremothers.     (Applause.) 

I  knew  Mrs.  Garfield,  and  I  knew  Mrs.  McKinley,  the 
mothers  of  these  men  whom  you  are  so  proud  of.  These  men 
had  mothers,  and  those  mothers  made  those  two  presidents  more 
than  anything  else. 

I  will  close  now.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  those  old  families 
were  large,  and  the  mothers  cared  for  their  babies  and  rocked  the 
cradle.  They  had  no  wagons,  and  when  thev  lacked  a  little  box 
cradle,  they  rocked  them  in  a  sack  cloth.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman :  There  is  a  gentleman  here  whom  I  invited 
to  address  you,  but  he  oniy  received  my  invitation  at  a  late  hour, 
and  he  said  he  had  not  time  to  prepare  any  remarks ;  he  was  not 
certain  he  said  that  he  would  be  here,  but  I  see  he  is  present,  and 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  him.    Dr.  Charles  F.  Dutton. 

Dr.  Dutton :  A  great  many  people  don't  know  me,  because 
I  didn't  know  that  I  had  any  ancestry.  The  most  I  know  of  my 
ancestors  I  found  from  the  old  Bible,  which  says  Noah  had  three 
sons,  Shem,  Ham  and  Japhet,  and  I  suppose  I  am  descended 
from  one  of  them,  I  don't  know  which,  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
any  pedigree  that  would  interest  you  at  all,  but  I  do  want  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  our  people  came 
from  New  England.  It  is  not  of  much  account  compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a  good  place  to  come  from,  and  this 
is  a  better  place  to  come  to,  and  I  am  glad  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  that  we  have  had  a  large  foreign  element  come  with 
us,  that  are  very  easily  assimilated,  and  that  our  boys  and  girls 
are  intermarrying  with  them,  and  the  next  generation  of  the  old 
town  will  have  a  great  deal  less  to  say  about  their  ancestors  than 
I'have.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  mine. 

At  this  late  hour  of  the  day,  I  think  the  President  has  done 
well  to  call  out  a  small  man  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  program.  It 
is  like  the  play  we  used  to  call  "Crack  the  Whip."  We  used  to 
always  put  a  little  fellow  on  the  end,  and  I  take  it  I  am  very  near 
there,  and  I  am  very  soon  to  be  cracked  off.  But  there  are  some 
grand  things  connected  with  this  association.  There  are  some 
noble  things,  some  bright  and  beautiful  things,  and  also  some  sad 
things  that  come  to  our  minds  as  we  recall  the  history  of  our 
city.  We  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  great  development 
that  civilization  has  made  in  our  own  country ;  in  the  broadening 
of  the  mind  that  has  made  us  follow  each  other,  in  the  broadening 
of  the  mind  that  lias  made  us  able  to  tolerate  people  of  other 
nationalities  and  to  feel  that  they  are  as  good  as  we  are.  Blood 
does  not  count  for  much  in  this  age,  in  my  view.  I  don't  know 
but  it  does,  but  if  so  I  don't  feel  it.  I  came  by  way  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Vermont,  but  I  count  nothing  on  that.  I  suppose 
my  ancestors  were  Yankees,  and  I  should  be  sorry  if  at  this  stage 
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of  civilization  not  to  find  in  lookinp  over  the  past,  that  I  de- 
scended from  something  a  great  deal  higher  than  I  was,  and  if  I 
descended  from  anything  lower  than  1  am,  I  certainly  am  not 
prond  of  my  ancestors. 

I  remember  in  early  times,  the  first  memory  I  have  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland,  was  that  I  fonnd  myself  in  jail.  Some  good 
people  have  been  there  since.  That  was  in  1834.  I  remember 
just  how  that  jail  looked,  the  knocker  on  the  door,  and  there  was 
a  big  dng  at  the  door,  and  how  the  jailer's  wife  gave  me  the  first 
jack-knife  I  had  ever  owned,  and  how  the  jailer  and  his  wife 
shook  hands  with  my  father  and  mother,  and  that  night  we  went 
back  into  Geauga  Coimty. 

I  remember  when  I  went  to  school  on  IngersoU  Hill.  We 
boys  were  great  pohticians  in  the  days  of  William  Henry  Harri- 
son. We  dug  a  hole,  and  we  went  out  in  the  woods  and  cut  a 
hberty  pole.  12  or  13  feet  high.  In  the  meantime  the  teacher 
rapped  with  an  old  oak  ruler  on  the  window  for  us  to  come  in. 
Reils  didn't  ring  in  those  days,  except  Church  bells,  and  those 
didn't  ring  only  on  Sundays.  One  of  the  boys  shouted  out  to 
the  teacher,  "Mayn't  we  stay  out  and  raise  our  pole,"  and  she  said 
"What  kind  of  a  pole  is  it,  a  Whig  or  a  Democratic  pole,"  and  we 
said  it  was  a  \\'hig  pole,  and  she  said,  "Very  well,  the  Whigs  may 
stay  out  and  raise  their  pole,  but  the  Democrats  may  come  in." 
All  suddenly  became  Whigs! 

Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  that  we  have  now  ministers 
who,  instead  of  fighting  each  other,  are  meeting  together  every. 
Monday  morning  to  consult  for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

I  remember  going  to  a  revival  meeting  <lown  at  Euclid,  now 
it  is  East  Cleveland,  the  Hast  End.  The  minister  got  up  there, 
and  somebody  told  him  after  the  services  were  over,  that  the 
CainpheSlites  were  going  to  take  away  orr  converts;  that  the 
Presbyterians  had  shaken  the  bush  and  the  Canipbellites  were 
going  to  catch  the  bird.  That  is  the  way  they  expressed  it,  I 
congratidate  you  that  in  these  days  our  ministers  have  more 
courtesy  for  each  other. 

I  renn'iuber  very  well  when  my  venerable  father  took  two  of 
us  children  to  the  Old  Stime  Church  down  here;  in  one  part  of 
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the  Church,  I  think  in  the  upper  gallery,  my  father  thinking  that 
the  Church  was  free  up  there.  We  had  been  there  but  a  few 
minutes  before  a  colored  lady  came  up  and  says,  "Get  out  of  this 
seat,  this  is  ours."  And  in  a  little  anger  one  of  my  father's  sons 
got  up  and  went  downstairs  and  wouldn't  stay  to  Church.  We 
have  moved  on  so  that  the  prejudice  between  white  and  black 
in  this  part  of  the  country  has  greatly  subsided. 

We  have  extended  our  influence  and  part  of  our  government 
to  some  of  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  we  can  send  a  message  from 
the  President's  chair  at  Washington  around  the  world  and  back 
to  Washington  in  12  minutes  and  get  an  answer. 

I  remember,  it  was  at  the  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York 
during  the  war  when  a  great  audience  assembled  for  a  war  meet- 
ing. It  got  to  be  eleven  o'clock,  and  twelve  men  who  each  had 
had  one  leg  shot  off  in  the  army,  one  after  another  got  up  and 
showed  themselves  as  American  soldiers.  There  was  much  in 
this  way  there.  After  12  o'clock  the  president  got  up  and  said, 
"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  home.  Those  of 
yon  who  would  rather  stay  and  hear  Admiral  Farragut  talk,  will 
signify  by  the  usual  sign."  Of  course,  they  all  got  up  and 
shouted.  When  Admiral  Farragut  trotted  out  from  behind  a 
curtain,  a  little  chunky  man  with  an  apparently  weak  voice,  says: 
"I-adies  and  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  accustomed  to  public  speaking. 
If  you  will  do  your  duty  on  the  land,  we  will  try  to  do  ours  on 
the  sea.     Goodnight."     (Applause,) 

The  Chairman:  I  have  some  dispatches  here.  I  won't  say 
whether  they  are  genuine  or  not.  Xinety-one  years  ago  today 
the  great  battle  of  Lake  Frie.  at  Fut-in-Bay,  was  fought,  com- 
mencing at  noon  and  ending  about  this  hour,  three  o'clock.  It 
was  a  memorable  contest,  and  it  was  a  (|uestion  as  to  whether 
the  British  or  Americans  should  control  these  lakes.  The  sound 
from  the  great  gims  was  plainly  heard  in  Cleveland  and  clear 
down  the  lake  as  far  as  Iluffalo. 

This  at  that  time  was  surprising  to  the  people,  but  in  the 
light  of  later  day  science  it  is  no  longer  considered  wonderful. 

The  people  well  understood,  from  the  great  noise  on  the 
lake,  that  the  British  and  Americans  had  met  in  naval  battle  and 
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we  may  well  believe  that  in  Cleveland  there  was  considerable  ex- 
citement on  that  day.  There  were  no  telegraph  lines  at  that  time, 
but  had  there  been  the  dispatches  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  or 
others  of  like  purport,  would  in  all  likelihood  have  been  sent. 
Let  us  for  the  moment  try  and  believe  that  they  really  were 
written  at  that  time,  but  have  long  been  delayed  in  reaching  us  I 

At  the  time  they  purport  to  have  been  written,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  they  are  addressed,  as  the  records  show,  was  col- 
lector at  this  port,  which  gives  a  semblance  of  reason  for  a  be- 
lief that  the  dispatches  are  genuine. 

I  will  read  them  and  then  you  can  determine  that  matter  for 
yourselves. 

'■Put-in-Bay,  Sept.  lo,  1813,  12  M. 
To  John  Walworth, 

Collector  of  Customs,  Cleveland. 

The  fleets  o£  Perry  and  Barclay  are  nearing  each  other.  A  bugle  blast 
from  Barclay's  flag  ship  challenges  Perry  to  battle.  Ferry  responds  sailing 
straight  for  the  enemy.  The  sound  of  heavy  guns  is  already  heard.  Perry 
leads  on  the  Lawrence," 

The  next  is  dated  an  hour  later: 

To  John  Walworth.  "Put-in-Bay,  Sept.  10,   1813,   I   P.  M. 

Collector  of  Customs. 
The  battle  is  now  raging  with  great   fury.     Perry's  flag  ship,  the 
Lawrence,  disabled.     Perry,  through  a  storm  of  iron,  left  her,  and  passed 
to  the  Niagara.    On  reaching  her  deck  there  went  up  a  great  cheer.     With 
flag  flying  at  full  tnast  he  is  now  steering  for  close  action." 

.  ITie  third  purports  to  have  been  sent  at  2  P.  M.: 
To  John  Walworth,  "Put-in-Bay,  Sept.  to,  1813,  2  P.  M. 

Collector  of  Customs,  Cleveland. 
The  British  Commander  reported  wounded.    Perry  has  the  best  of  the 
fight.    A  while  handkerchief  is  seen   waving  from  the  taflfrail  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte.' 

The  fourth  and  last  is  marked  3  P.  M.: 
To  John  Walworth,  "Put-in-Bay,  Sept.  10,  1813.  3  P.  M. 

Collector  of  Customs. 
The  battle  is  won.     Our  flag  floats  triumphant.     Perry  has  sent  to  the" 
secretary  of  war  the  fiillowing  dispatch,  'We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 

(Great  Applause.) 
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The  band  here  struck  up  Yankee  Doodle  which  was  followed 
by  Old  Dan  Tucker,  creating  much  amusement. 

Song,  by  Miss  Lou  E.  Beatty.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman :  We  will  now  close,  the  audience  rising 
while  the  band  plays  America. 

Music  by  the  Orchestra,     America. 

Benediction  by  Chaplain  Jones: 

Heavenly  Father,  wilt  Thou  giiide  us  through  the  journey 
of  life,  and  land  us  down  to  our  graves  in  peace  and  gather  us 
home  at  last  to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  Thy  presence,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  \V.  ALDRICH. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  born  in  Dover,  Cuyahoga  county,  O.,  Oct. 
7,  1817  and  died  at  the  family  liome  yg  Lakeside  Ave.,  X'oveniber 

19.  '903-  His  parents  were  natives  of  Rhode  Island.  His  early 
life  was  sptnt  in  clearing  away  the  forests  on  his  father's  farm, 
making  roads  and  bnilding  anew  the  log  cabin  in  which  they  lived. 

February  5,  1840,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Martha  Basset,  of 
Dover,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  until  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred Xov.  29,  1875.  To  this-  union  ten  children  were  born, 
six  of  whom  survive  their  parents.  Mrs.  Aldrich  was  a  helpmeet 
indeed  to  her  husband,  and  a  worthv  mother  to  her  children. 

January  21,  1878,  Mr,  Aldrich  was  again  married  to  Mrs. 
Lorinda  Hilliard,  of  La  Crosse,  Wis.  This  nnion  was  broken 
by  the  death  of  Mrs.  .Aldrich  in  the  year  1896. 

-Mr.  Aldrich  was  engaged  in  ordinary  farm  pursuits  at  Dover, 
where  he  came  to  ])ossess  a  fine  large  farm.  In  1844  he  began  to 
be  interested  in  a  small  way  in  the  .slaughtering  business,  and  this 
bi'shiess  so  increased  that  for  25  years  he  supplied  the  markets 
of  Cleveland.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  coastwise 
trade  on  Lake  Erie,  shipping  wood,  coal  and  limestone  from 
various  points.  In"  all  his  business  enterprises  he  was  verv  suc- 
cessful. In  1870  he  purchased  the  Chas.  Abbe  farm,  in  Elyria, 
where  he  began  to  breed  Hereford  cattle.  In  this  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  man  of  great  business  sagacity  and  was 
finally  recogniked  as  one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Herefords. 

Mr.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and  sus- 
tained to  his  last  illness  an  almost  perfect  health. 

MR.  WILLIAM  H.  BARRISS. 
Mr.  Barriss  was  born  in  Richmond,  Lake  county,  O.,  August 

20,  1838  and  died  at  his  residence  46  South  Genesee  Ave.,  July 
31,   1904-     His  early  life  was  spent  upon  a  farm  in  Richmond. 
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This  little  town  afforded  few  inducements  for  the  ambitious  boy, 
and  after  spending  a  few  years  in  a  bank  at  Painesville,  lie  came 
to  Cleveland,  entering  the  banking  house  of  E.  B.  Hale  in  the 
year  1859.  He  became  a  partner  in  the  year  1866,  the  firm  name 
being  the  well-known  name  of  E.  B.  Hale  &  Co, 

Tliis  association  was  continued  until  1892.  when  the  bank 
was  incorporated,  taking  the  name  of  "The  Marine  Banking  Com- 
pany." 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Hale,  which  occurred  a  few  months, 
after  the  organization  of  the  new  bank,  Mr.  Barrtss  was  elected 
president  of  the  bank,  and  held  that  position  until  the  bank  went 
into  liquidation  a  few  years  ago. 

In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Barriss  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
half-brother,  Captain  John  T.  Martin,  engaging  in  the  hardwood 
UTmber  business,  the  firm  name  being  Martin  &  Barriss.  Since 
the  death  of  Captain  Martin  in  the  year  i8g8  Mr.  Barriss  had 
been  president  of  "The  Martin-Barriss  Co." 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Union  Club,  also 
a  member  of  the  Rowfant  Club,  an.l  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Two  }ears  ago  he  went  with  his  family  to  Europe,  spending 
much  of  the  time  in  Italy,  though  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Spain  .were  visited.  He  returned  a  few  months  ago,  leaving  Mrs. 
Barriss,  who  was  Miss  Kittie  Oviatt,  daughter  of  the  late  Herman 
(.)viatt,  and  their  daughter  Emma  and  Mrs.  Oviatt  to  come  home 
later.    They  arrived  two  weeks  before  his  death. 

The  deceased  was  loved  and  admired  bv  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him. 

HON.  WILLIAM  JtlXGH.AM. 

Mr.  Bingham  was  born  at  Andover,  Conn..  March  q.  1816 
and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1836.  Here  he  continued  to  live  until 
his  d^ath  which  occurred  April  17,  1904. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  entered  the  employ  of  George  Worthing- 
ton,  the  leading  hardware  merchant  of  Ohio,  and  remained  in  that 
position  for  two  years.  A  little  later,  in  1841,  he  purchased  the 
business  of  Clark  &  Murphy,  and  founded  the  firm  of  William 
Bingham  &  Co.     He  continued  in  charge  of  the  business  until 
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i888,  when  tlie  firm  name  was  changed  to  the  William  Binpham 
Co.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  corporation,  but  retired 
from  active  control  of  affairs  some  years  later. 

He  was  a  lifelong  and  sturdy  Republican,  but  accepted  few 
offices  at  the  hands  of  his  party.  His  first  term-  in  the  public 
service  was  as  member  of  the  city  council  under  Mayor  George 
Hoadley,  in  1846-47  He  afterward  filled  the  position  of  water- 
works trustee  for  seven  years.  During  his  tenure  in  this  office 
the  first  tunnels  were  consiructed  and  the  present  system  of  water- 
works was  planned. 

He  served  in  the  State  Senate  1874-6  and  wa^  afterwards 
selected  as  presidential  elector,  but  declined  the  honor,  as  he 
already  held  the  post  of  Indian  commissioner.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  sinking  fund  trustees,  at  its  inception  in  1862, 
and  held  the  office  for  some  years. 

His  business  affiliations  were  far-reaching.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  the  Citizens  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  and  the  Society  for  Savings,  and  was  director 
and  vice  president  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  &  Michigan  Rail- 
way. Resides  these  he  was  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in 
many  other  enterprises  as  shareholder  and  director. 

He  was  equally  prominent  in  civic  life.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Union  Club^  and  for  years  was  a  trustee  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  and  a  citizen  member  of  the  Loyal 
Legion. 

He  was  married  in  1843  to  Elizabeth  Beardsley,  daughter 
of  David  Beardsley,  a  pioneer  settler  of  Cleveland. 

Surviving  him  are  three  children,  Mr.  Charles  Bingham, 
Miss  Cassandra  Bingham  atid  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Braylon,  all  of 
this  city, 

MISS  ELIZABETH  BLAIR. 

Miss  Blair  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1830  and  died  March 
7,  1904,  at  her  residence  802  Prospect  St.  Her  father  was  the 
late  John  Blair,  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  this  city, 
coming  here  in  1819.  He  was  also  the  builder  of  the  first  canal 
boat  which  was  operated  on  the  Ohio  canal. 
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Shortly  after  her  third  birthday  Miss  Blair's  father  moved 
to  the  present  homestead  on  Prospect  street,  and  there  she  lived 
until  the  time  of  her  death.  At  the  time  the  family  moved  to 
that  neighborhood  there  was  no  Prospect  street,  Sibley  street  or 
Cedar  avenue,  and  the  home  was  almost  in  the  center  of  a  great 
farm,  which  extended  from  Euclid  avenue  to  Central  avenue. 

Miss  Blair  grew  up  with  the  city  and  everj-  year  saw  her 
surroundings  changing,  but  the  old  homestead  remained,  and  it 
is  today  one  of  the  old  landmarks  of  this  city.  She  was  of  a  very 
retiring  disposition,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Stone  church. 
She  todc  a  prominent  part  in  all  of  the  church  work. 

During  the  time  of  the  Centennial  celebration  of  this  city  in 
1896,  Miss  Blair  was  treasurer  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the 
Cleveland  Centennial  commission. 

She  is  the  last  of  the  elder  Blair  family,  so  well  known  in 
this  city  during  the  last  half  century.  The  three  Blair  sisters 
have  passed  away  in  the  last  five  years,  and  the  father  and  mother 
died  many  years  ago. 

MR.  BOLIVAR  BUTTS. 

Mr.  Butts  who  died  July  21,  1904  was  seventy-eight  years 
old,  having  been  born  in  Chenango  county.  New  York,  in  1826. 
He  came  to  Cleveland  with  his  father  in  1840,  traveling  by  stage 
to  Syracuse,  and  from  there  to  Cleveland'by  packet  on  the  Erie 
canal.  C.  S.  Butts,  his  father,  was  a  hotel  man,  and  became 
manager  of  the  American  house.  He  lived  to  be  ninety-four,  and 
his  wife  to  be  ninety.  The  old  couple  celebrated  their  fiftieth  and 
sixtieth  wedding  anniversaries  at  the  home  of  their  son,  Bolivar, 
who,  after  bis  father's  retirement  from  active  life  became  proprie- 
tor of  the  Xew  England  hotel  and  also  of  the  Weddel!  house. 
This  was  in  the  fifties. 

In  1854  Mr.  Butts  entered  mercantile  business  as  a  partner 
in  the  firm  of  P>utts,  Dassett  &  Smith,  jobbers  in  caps  and  hats  on 
Water  street.  He  engaged  in  this  business  for  about  thirty  years. 
He  retired  from  active  life  over  fifteen  years  ago  and  devoted 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  declining  years  to  the  care  of  his  invalid 
wife  and  to  charitable  work. 
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For  several  years  he  was  an  officer  of  the  Huron  Street  Hos- 
pital and  an  earnest  worker  on  the  Bethel's  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Butts'  wife,  whose  recent  death  proved  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  his  own,  was  formerly  Miss  Martha  Gather  and  was 
born  in  Cleveland  in  1829.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  Elisha 
Norton,  Cleveland's  first  postmaster.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Butts 
occurred  August  18,  1847,  '"  Racine,  Wis.  On  August  18,  1897, 
the  golden  wedding  celebration  of  the  aged  couple  was  held  at 
their  residence,  860  Prospect  street. 

During  his  long  life  Mr.  Butts  had  touched  the  life  of  the  city 
at  almost  every  point.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  its  public  life, 
having  served  two  terms  in  the  city  council.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
■  bcr  of  the  city  board  of  equalization  during  war  time  and,  be- 
ginning with  1882  served  seven  years  as  a  director  of  the  city 
infirmary.  He  was  a  veteran  of  the  Cleveland  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Butts  was  an  exceedingly  active  churchman.  He  asso- 
ciated himself  at  an  early  date  with  Trinity  cathedral.  He  had 
acted  as  warden  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  as  senior 
warden  for  many  years. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Vice  President  of  the  Early 
Settlers  Society  and  a  very  active  member. 

Xo  man  in  Cleveland  was  better  known  among  its  older 
citizens  than  Bolivar  Butts  and  none  was  more  thoroughly  re- 
spected and  beloved. 

MR.  ELI  NORMAN'  CAXXON. 

Mr.  Cannon,  born  in  Massachusetts  January  2,  1826,  came 
to  the  Reserve  in  1833  and  died  in  Cleveland  at  his  residence  1569 
Broadway,  February  9.  1904.  He  was  the  son  of  James  and 
1,01' i  ST  Cannon. 

October  26.  1852.  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Sarephina 
Smith  of  Orange  township,  daughter  of  the  late  John  G.  Smith, 
a  settler  upon  the  Reserve.  His  early  life  was  spent  upon  the 
farm.  Being  energetic,  he  sold  his  farm  in  1865  and  moved  from 
Solon  to  Cleveland.  Here  he  lived  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He 
first  settled  on  what  is  now  Hollister  street,  and  with  push  and 
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energy  brilf  himself  a  home  and  accumulated  property.  After  a 
number  of  years  he  built  a  house  on  Broadway,  where  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  health  failed  about  five  years 
ago.  Since  then  he  gradually  failed  until  death  came  to  release 
him  from  suffering.  Kcv.  Frank  X.  Foster,  of  Pittsburg,  a  rela- 
tive, conducted  Ihe  funeral  ."services  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  relatives  and  friends.  Charles  Cannon,  of  Solon,  the  only 
surviving  brother,  lives  upon  the  old  homestead.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  with  whom  he  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century.  Mr. 
Cannon  was  a  free  contributor  to  charitable  purposes.  The  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Mt.  Hope  Cemetery,  Solon,  for  interment, 

MR.  THOMAS  D.  CHRISTIAN. 

Mr.  Christian,  born  in  Utica,  Xew  York  in  1821,  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1845  ^nd  here,  at  the  re.'fidence  of  his  daughter 
Mrs.  Thomas  I'eck,  2179  Doan  street,  died  August  6.  1904. 

He  was  well  known  throughout  the  city,  was  prominent  in 
the  Masonic  order  and  a  member  of  the  Cedar  Avenue  Baptist 
church. 

By  trade  he  was  a  plumber  and,  at  his  death,  probably  the 
oldest  one  in  the  city. 

For  many  years  he  carried  on  his  business  from  a  store  on 
Superior  street  near  South  Water.  His  wife,  whose  name  before 
marriage  was  Margaret  Ward,  died  some  twenty-six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Christian  is  survived  by  six  children.  Mrs.  F,  A.  Wads- 
worth,  Mrs.  Thomas  Peck,  Mrs.  E.  C  Krauss,  George  L.  and 
Thomas  Christian,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Herbert,  of  Mantua,  O. 

MR.  ERI  M.  DILLE. 

Mr.  Dille.  who  was  born  in  Euclid  town.ship,  Cuyahogn 
County.  Xovember  9,  1812,  and  was  doubtless  the  oldest  native 
resident  of  this  county,  died  at  his  home  on  Dille  street,  Notting- 
ham, Wednesday.  April  20,  1904.  His  grandfather  Mr.  David 
Dille  came  from  Washington  County,  Penn.  to  this  county  in 
September  1803  and  located  in  what  is  now  known  as  Euclid 
Township. 

Mr.  Eri  M.  Dille  in  March  1837  married  Emiline  Dutton 
Randall.       Of   three   children   born   to   them,   two  sons  and  a 
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daughter,  Mr.  W.  W.  Dille,  an  attorney  in  Cleveland  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Moses  are  now  living  while  the  other  son  Mr,  A.  G.  Dille 
died  April  4,  1901. 

Few  men  have  been  content  to  remain  in  one  locality  as  long 
as  did  Mr.  Dille.  He  lived  upon  one  farm  for  ninety  years.  He 
was  born  upon  the  liill  overlooking  East  Cleveland,  and  when  a 
little  more  than  a  year  old  was  moved  to  the  farm  at  Nottingham 
where  he  died.  He  was  ninety-two  years  of  age  at  the  time  o£ 
his  death. 

The  most  distinguished  feature  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Dille  was 
that  he  was  a  successful  farmer.  He  had  studied  his  calling,  and 
the  result  was  that  he  won  success,  and  in  the  days  when  agricul- 
ture was  one  of  the  biggest  industries  of  this  vicinity  the  name  of 
Eri  Dille  was  a  familiar  one. 

Mr.  Dille  was  a  Baptist,  and  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Collamer  church.  In  the  early  days,  a  few  years  after  1830, 
he  was  active  in  the  ranks  of  the  militia.  That  was  when  the 
militia  was  first  formed  in  Ohio,  and  the  Cleveland  division  had 
quarters  in  Newburg',  which  was  then  a  much  larger  city  than 
Cleveland, 

MR.  NORTON  DOAN. 

Mr.  Doan  was  born  in  East  Cleveland,  O.,  November  6, 
1831,  near  where  he  died  January  29,  1904.  He  was  a  grandson 
of  Timothy  Doan  who  settled  in  Euclid  in  1801.  Timothy  and 
Nathaniel  Doan  were  brothers  and  were  the  founders  of  the  pres- 
ent Doan  families  in  and  about  Cleveland. 

Norton  Doan  was  the  youngest  son  in  a  family  of  eleven 
children,  all  of  whom,  with  the  exception  of  his  eldest  brother, 
George  Doan,  who  is  lying  sick  at  his  home  on  Doan  street,  have 
passed  away. 

He  was  town  clerk  of  Collamer  for  twenty-one  years,  gener- 
ally being  elected  without  opposition.  He  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  unassuming  ways,  but  a  good  neighbor  and  most 
worthy  citizen. 

In  1855  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Sawtell  who  died  seven  years 
later  leaving  four  cliiklren.  now  Mrs.  Frederick  King,  Walter  S. 
Doan.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Henry  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Shepard. 
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MR.  CHARLES  J.  DOCKSTADER. 

Mr.  Dockstader  was  born  and  lived  in  Cleveland,  from  his 
birth  in  1838,  until  his  death  March  11,  1904.  He  was  a  son  of 
the  late  Nicholas  Dockstader,  at  one  time  mayor  of  Cleveland, 
and  is  survived  by  a  sister,  Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Dockstader,  and  his 
wife. 

Until  last  April  he  was  connected  with  the  Society  for  Sav- 
ings, and  after  forty  years  of  continuons  service  tendered  his  res- 
ignation as  a  receiving  teller  of  that  institution,  to  take  effect 
April  7  last. 

Mr.  Dockstader  went  from  the  old  Commercial  Bank  to  the 
Society  for  Savings  in  1863,  and  was  the  general  teller,  transact- 
ing all  the  business  of  the  teller's  window,  both  receiving  and 
paying.  At  that  time  there  were  only  two  others  engaged  in  the 
transaction  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  the  treasurer,  the  late 
Samuel  H.  Mather,  and  the  accountant,  the  late  Jarvis  Leonard. 
The  society  was  then  located  on  the  corner  of  Bank  and  Frankfort 
streets.  Later  it  erected  a  building  of  its  own  on  the  Public 
Square  upon  the  present  site  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing. The  business  rapidly  outgrew  even  those  large  quarters,  and 
a  few  years  subsequent  the  present  commodious  building  at  the 
comer  of  the  Public  Square  and  Ontario  street  was  built  and  oc- 
cupied. 

During  Mr.  Dockstader's  extended  term  of  service  he  wit- 
nessed and  participated  in  the  splendid  growth  of  the  society  from 
a  verj-  small  beginning  to  one  of  the  leading  institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  country,  with  deposits  of  upwards  of  $43,000,000. 

Mr.  Dockstader's  position  at  the  receiving  teller's  window 
for  so  long  a  time  naturally  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  form  an 
unusually  wide  acquaintanceship  and  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
who  will  greatly  regret  bis  death. 

Mr.  Dockstader  was  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Second 
Presbv-terian  church,  and  was  an  elder  for  many  years, 

MRS.  MYRA  FERRY  FENTON. 
Mrs.  Fenlon.  deceased  wife  of  Capt.  A.  W.  Fenton  62  Lin- 
coln avenue,  was  born  in  North  Bloomfield,  Trumbull  county,  O., 
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in  1840  ami  (lied  at  her  home  in  Cleveland,  October  29.  1903. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Myra  Ferry.  She  came  to  Cleveland  witii 
her  husband,  to  whom  she  was  married  at  the  close  of  the  civil 
war :  very  soon  thereafter. 

Mrs.  I-'enton  was  a  wom.-m  of  rare  ability  and  character,  a 
brilliant  convcrsaiionalist,  a  bright  and  ready  writer,  and  a  mo<lel 
hoiisekeeper,  wife,  and  mother,  A  host  of  friends  from  llie 
highest  to  the  lowest  walks  of  life  will  miss  her  presence. 

She  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  ablest  members  of  the  East 
Knd  Conversational  Club  and  a  member  of  the  liuclid  Avenue 
Disciple  church.  All  who  knew  Mrs.  I-enton  well  were  often 
surprised  at  her  depth  of  right  thinking  and  consequent  right 
acting.  She  was  the  mother  of  three  children,  two  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  Miss  Alice  Fenton  being  the  only  surviving  one, 

MR.  JAMES  FITCII. 

Mr.  I'itch  was  l«)m  at  Cherry  \"alley,  X.  Y.,  April  14,  1821, 
came  to  Cleveland  with  his  parents  Gordon  and  Haimali  Peck 
Fitch,  in  1827,  and  here  he  has  lived  ever  since.  He  died  at  his 
residence  977  East  Madison  avennc,  Fehniary  16,  1904. 

Mr.  Filch  was  educated  in  the  Cleveland  pnblic  schools,  and 
when  he  had  completed  his  course  in  the  city  schools  lie  entered 
Bacon  Academy,  in  Colchester,  Coini.,  which  is  well  known  in 
the  east. 

L'\»m  graduating  lie  entered  Yale  University.  In  1847  he 
conipleted  his  course  there,  and  was  graduated,  with  honors. 
While  at  Yale  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  "Skull  and  Bone 
Societv,"'  which  was  considered  quite  an  honor. 

F"rom  Yale  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  took  up  the 
study  of  law.  He  was  first  associated  with  Judge  Mallqry,  but 
after  remaining  two  years  in  the  Quaker  city  he  returned  to  Cleve- 
land. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Cleveland  he  became  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Hitchcock,  Willson  &  Wade.  He  did  not  remain  long 
with  this  firm,  however,  for  soon  after  coming  to  this  city  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  This  was  in  1849,  and  immediately  after 
his  admission  to  practice  law  joined  in  partnership  with  Leonard 
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Case.  This  partnership  lasted  as  lonj;  as  ^[r.  Case  conlinned  to 
practice  iaw,  after  which  Mr.  Fitch  practiced  by  himself. 

December  5,  1855  he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Sanburn,  of  this 
city.  Mrs.  Fitch  still  survives  her  husband,  as  do  their  seven 
childrtn. 

Mr.  Filch  was  an  even  balanced  man  in  all  respects;  a  man 
of  excellent  judgment,  trustworthy  in  his  profession,  and  as  a 
husband  and  father  kind  and  indulgent. 

MR.  ANDREW  FREESE. 

Mr.  Freese  was  born  in  Levant,  Me.,  Xovember  i,  1816. 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1840  and  here  died  September  2,  1904, 

Few  men  in  Ohio  educational  circles  were  better  known  or 
more  widely  respected  than  Andrew  Freese.  What  Horace  Mann 
did  for  the  schools  of  Xew  England,  it  is  said  that  Andrew  Freese 
did  for  the  schools  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  called  the  father 
of  the  high  schcx)!  in  Ohio,  as  it  was  through  his  efforts  mainly 
that  the  first  high  schools  in  the  state  were  established.  Through 
his  efforts  the  first  graded  high  school  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
Freese  )>ecanie  principal.  In  June,  1853,  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  instruction  was  created,  and  Mr.  Freese  was  given  the  po- 
sition, which  he  held  until  iSfii,  when  his  health  compelled  him 
to  retire.  In  1868  he  was  offered  the  position  of  principal  of  the 
Centra!  High  school.  He  held  this  office  a  year,  and  was  again 
forced  to  retire  on  account  of  his  health.  Since  his  retirement 
he  had  always  been  intensely  interested  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools,  and  all  the  superintendents  since  that  time  have  been  his 
friends. 

He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  during  the  pist  ten  years  in 
visiting  the  schools  in  and  about  Cleveland,  and  the  pleasure  of 
these  visits  was  always  mutual,  so  interesting  was  his  personality. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller  were  pupils  of  Mr.  Freese 
in  the  high  school  in  Cleveland,  pn  the  old  public  library  site. 

A  number  of  times  Mr.  Rockefeller  visited  Mr.  Freese  at  his 
residence  and  on  leaving  qiiietly  sliiiped  into  the  vest  pocket  of  his 
old  teacher  a  one  hundred  dollar  bill. 
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For  some  years  before  his  death  Mr.  Freese  made  his  home 
with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  James  G..  HobbiCj  241  Sawtell  avenue, 
where  he  died. 

REV.  CHAUNCEY  L.  HAMLEK. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamlen  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1840,  and 
died  al  Chillicothe,  O.,  February  6,  1904.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
well  known  Deacon  F.  A.  Hamlen,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Cleve- 
land. 

After  attending  the  public  school  he  went  to  Hndson,  where 
he  attended  Western  Reserve  College.  He  next  entered  a  theo- 
logical institution  and  a  few  years  later  he  entered  the  Cleveland 
Presbytery. 

His  first  congregation  was  in  Brooklyn.  From  there  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Aurora  church,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Col- 
linwood.  Vermilion  was  his  next  field  and  five  years  ago  he  took 
charge  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  church  of  Chillicothe. 

His  only  surviving  sister,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Chamberlin  909  Case 
avenue  and  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Hamlin  make  their  home  in  Cleve- 
land.    His  widow  and  two  children  survive  him. 

The  body  was  brought  to  Cleveland  for  interment. 

MRS.  ESTHER  M.  HARRIS. 

Mrs.  Harris,  widow  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Harris,  was  born  at  Eger- 
met,  Mass.,  in  1810  and  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter 
Mrs.  F.  X.  Byerley  in  Cleveland,  October  18,  1903,  aged  ninety- 
three.  She  came  to  the  Reserve  in  1829  settling  for  a  time  in 
Ridgeville,  where  she  was  married  to  J.  A.  Harris  in  1830.  Mr. 
Harris  and  his  bride  came  at  once  to  this  city,  where  both  took 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  Mr.  Harris  as  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Herald  and  Mrs.  Harris  in  connection  with  charitable  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Harris  died  in  1878,  after  a  successful  career  in  the 
field  of  joitnialism  and  of  literature. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  she  was  active  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Northern  Ohio  Soldiers'  Aid  Society,  popularly 
known  as  the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  throughout  the  war  was 
one  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  the  society.     She  was  pres- 
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ent  every  day  at  the  storeroom  of  the  commission,  being  the  head 
of  one  of  the  special  committees,  and  spent  much  time  in  nursing 
and  entertaining  the  sick  and  visiting  soldiers  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  In  November,  1864,  she  was  elected  vice  president  of 
the  commission  in  the  place  of  Mrs,  Lewis  Burton.  In  this  po- 
sition she  was  energetic  and  efficient  until  the  close  of  the  war 
stepped  the  usefulness  of  the  organization. 

In  commemoration  of  that  work,  a  bas-relief  of  Mrs.  Harris 
appears  in  the  bronze  panel  in  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monu- 
ment in  the  Public  Square, 

Mrs.  Harris  was  prominent  in  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum  and  was,  with 
J.  H,  Wade,  one  of  the  most  active  in  the  building  of  that  in- 
stitution. She  was  for  years  a  vice  president  and  trustee  of  the 
asylum,  and  her  interest  in  the  institution  was  great  up  to  the 
time  of  her  death. 

The  Dorcas  Society  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Harris, 

She  was  a  Vice  President  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Society  for 
eleven  years  and  on  account  of  the  interest  she  took  in  the  associa- 
tion was  made  an  honorary  member, 

Mrs.  Harris  through  her  long  connection  with  public  and 
semi-public  philanthropic  and  charitable  affairs  had  won  a  large 
place  in  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  people,  not  only  in  Cleveland, 
but  throughout  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Harris  is  survived  by  three  children,  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Byerley,  and  two  sons,  B.  E,  and  B.  C.  Harris,  both  of  this  city. 
Eleven  grandchildren  and  seven  great-grandchildren  also  survive 
Mrs.  Harris. 

COL.  WILLIAM  "HENRY  HAYWARD. 
Colonel  Hayward  was  bom  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  December 
6.  1822,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1825  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal 
and  Lake  Erie,  After  receiving  a  common  school  education  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Sanford  &  Lot,  to  learn  the  printer's  trade. 
He  afterwards  became  a  partner,  and  the  firm  name  was  Sanford 
&  Hayward.  By  other  changes  made  during  successive  years  the 
same  concern  became  the  present   Forman-Rassett-Hatch  Com- 
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pany.  He  married  Miss  Jane  E.  Willis,  in  1846,  and  retired  from 
business  twenty-five  years  ago. 

Colonel  Hayward  was  the  last  of  the  original  Grays.  He 
joined  the  company  when  he  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  years.  He  was 
Lieut.-Colone!  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Light 
Artillery  and  chief  of  artillery  of  the  third  division  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  during  the  civil  war.  Later,  when  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  was  merged  into  the  One  Hundred  and 
Fiftieth  Regiment,  O.  V.  I.,  he  was  made  colonel.  He  served  in 
the  army  in  protecting  Washington,  D.  C,  and  at  that  time 
manipulated  a  clever  ruse  marching  a  few  men  past  a  certain  point 
of  observation  to  the  enemy  so  many  times,  that  the  Confederates 
thought  there  was  a  large  protecting  army.  The  attack  was  de- 
layed until  reinforcements  arrived  and  a  victory  for  the  Union 
army  ensued. 

Colonel  Hayward  was  a  member  of  Memorial  Post,  G.  A.  R., 
a  trt'stee  of  the  Society  for  Savings,  and  a  member  of  the  bank's 
examining  committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  board  of 
imprnvemenis  during  the  term  of  Mayor  Herrick. 

Colonel  Hayward  was  not  only  an  early  settler  of  Cleveland, 
but  was  also  a  pioneer  among  the  residents  of  Prospect  street. 
He  and  Mrs.  Hayward  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary eight  years  ago.  His  last  appearance  in  public  was  at  the 
Forest  City  House  on  Washington's  birthday,  when  he  attended 
the  thirty-fourth  annual  reunion  of  the  Cleveland  Light  Artillery, 
of  which  he  was  a  member.  The  Light  Artillery  was  an  out- 
growth of  the  original  Cleveland  Grays.  The  reunion  was  held 
on  the  sjiot  where  the  Grays  were  organized  in  1837. 

He  died  March  4,  1904  peace_fully  passing  away  at  Q  :45  A.  M. 

Colonel  Hayward  is  siirvived  by  Mrs.  Hayward  and  three 
children,  J-  W.  Hayward.  of  itf)  Genesee  avenue,  secretary  and 
treasitrer  of  the  Ohio  Litholitc  Company  ;  Mrs.  William  F.  Roeder, 
who  resides  al  the  family  home  ;  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Adams,  of  St. 
Paul.  Minn.     One  daughter  Mrs.  C.  E.  Burke,  died  some  years 
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MR.  THOXfAS  MADISOX  HIGHT. 

Mr.  Hight  was  born  in  England  in  1820;  came  to  the  Re- 
serve in  1844,  and  died  Xov.  24,  1903,  aged,  as  will  be  seen, 
eighty-three.  The  funeral  services  held  at  the  family  home,  520 
Detroit  St.,  according  to  the  wishes  of  Mrs.  Hight,  the  aged 
widow,  were  very  simple.  A  small  company  of  friends  of  Mr. 
Hight,  many  of  them  prominent  in  West  Side  affairs  for  years, 
gathered  at  the  residence  and  paid  their  last  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  man  who  had  lived  in  the  house  for  fifty-nine  years, 
taking  an  interest  all  that  time  in  his  friends  and  in  the  growth 
of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  The  floral  offerings  were  few  but 
beautiful,  several  elaborate  wreaths  being  received  from  friends 
of  the  family. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hillman,  of  the  Franklin  Avenue  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church,  conducted  the  services  and  spoke  briefly  but  feelingly 
of  the  life  of  the  aged  pioneer  and  of  his  trust  diiring  his  last 
days  in  a  home  above.  Miss  Addie  Marble,  of  Bedford,  sang 
several  hymns,  among  them  being  two  favorites  of  the  pioneer 
and  his  wife,  "Xearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  and  "Hebron." 

The  casket  was  borne  to  the  funeral  car  by  six  friends  of  Mr. 
Hight,  all  of  whom  had  known  him  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years : 
.Andrew  Andrews.  Abraham  Jackson.  Charles  P.  Sheldon,  John 
Granniss,  J.  B.  Cowle,  and  Captain  M.  H.  Murch.  .^t  Riverside 
Cemetery  the  remains  were  placed  in  the  vault  with  brief  cere- 
monies to  be  later  interred  in  the  family  burial  lot. 

Mrs.  Mary  White,  of  Albion.  Mich.,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Hight, 
attended  the  funeral. 

DR.  GEORGE  HILL  HURD. 
Dr.  Hurd  was  born  in  Southington,  O.,  March  18,  1820,  and 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1874.  He  died  June  7,  1904,  at  his  resi- 
dence. 265  Kennard  St.  In  1865  he  married  Miss  Annie  E, 
Loomis,  of  Evansville.  Ind.  As  a  chain  boy  he  helped  to  survey 
the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  through  this  section  of  Ohio.  He  be- 
came a  dentist  and  practiced  his  profession  in  many  states. 
The    dental    profession    throughout    the    L'nited    States    know 
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liim  through  his  numerous  inventions  of  dental  appliances. 
Vitalized  air  used  in  the  painless  extraction  of  teeth  was  invented, 
as  claimed,  by  Dr.  Hurd. 

When  Denver  was  a  tent  town  he  helped  to  stake  it  out. 
While  he  was  there  he  was  employed  by  the  government  to  care 
for  the  teeth  of  the  soldiers  stationed  at  Denver.    As  a  chain  boy 

He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Hurd,  one  daughter,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Hol- 
comb,  of  West  Farmington,  O.,  and  one  son,  Albert  H.  Hurd,  of 
Cleveland;  by  one  brother,  Dr.  Hiitson  Hurd,  of  Cleveland;  and 
by  two  sisters,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Dorman,  of 
Cleveland. 

MRS.  JULIA  WILLIAMS  JANES. 

Mrs.  Janes  was  the  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  J.  and  Amelia 
French  Williams  and  born  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O., 
in  1851.  She  died  in  Cleveland,  where  she  had  resided  for  the 
past  twenty  years,  Feb.  22,  1904.  During  the  early  years  of  her 
residence  in  this  city  she  was  very  active  in  church  and  philan- 
thropic work,  being  a  member  of  the  Epworth  Memorial  church, 
and  especially  active  in  the  work  of  the  Willson  Avenue  reading 
room  and  Bethany  Home  for  crippled  children. 

Mrs.  Janes  inherited  a  strong  will  and  determined  purpose, 
which  enabled  her  to  overcome  a  delicate  constitution,  perform- 
ing arduous  duties  notwithstanding  physical  weakness.  For  the 
three  years  next  previous  to  her  death  she  had  heroically  battled 
an  enfeebled  constitution,  letting  slip,  one  by  one,  the  activities, 
so  much  a  part  of  her  life.  ^Mrs.  Janes  leaves  two  sons,  Edwin 
H.  of  the  Talniadt;e  Manufacturing  Co,,  and  Julius  F.  of  the 
Bourne- Fuller  Co. 

REV.  JEFFERSON'  HARRISON'  JONES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Harrison  Jones  was  born  in  Drookfield,  Trumbull 
Co..  ().,  June  15.  1813.  and  <lied  in  Alliance,  O.,  May  23,  1904. 

Rov.  Mr.  Junes  started  to  preach  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  until  last  Augiist  was  active  in  the  work.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  Disciple  preachers,  and  when  he  started  to  spread  the 
gospel  there  were  only  about  five  hundred  members  of  his  church 
in  the  country,  while  now  there  are  over  a  million  and  a  half. 
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The  first  twenty  years  of  his  experience  as  a  preacher 
was  spent  in  travcHng  about  the  state  of  Ohio  establishing 
churches.  In  1836  he  married  Laiirette  Pardee,  of  Wadsworth, 
O.,  with  whom  he  lived  fifty-four  years,  until  her  death. 

About  the  time  the  Civil  War  broke  out  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones, 
Gen.  James  A.  Garfield,  Isaac  Everett,  editor  of  the  Christian 
Standard,  Edwin  Cowles.  of  the  Cleveland  I-eader,  and  Dr.  J.  P. 
Robinson,  of  Cleveland,  entered  into  a  most  solemn  compact  to 
stand  by  each  other  through  life.  They  called  their  association 
the  Quintiple  Club."  As  a  result  of  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jones  was 
selected  to  deliver  the  funeral  sermon  of  President  Garfield,  in 
whose  regiment  he  served  as  chaplain. 

He  was  a  noted  evangelist,  and  it  is  estimated  that  during  his 
life  he  converted  and  baptized  over  10,000  people.  He  married 
914  couples,  and  no  adequate  estimate  of  the  sermons  he  preached 
can  be  made.  He  was  a  marvel  of  physical  and  mental  activity, 
and  retained  his  faculties  to  a  wonderful  extent  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death.  It  is  certain  that  few  men  are  endowed  with  the 
memory  possessed  by  this  man,  who  was  able,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
one  years,  to  recount  with  accuracy  every  important  event  in  his 
career.  Many  years  since  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  Early  Settlers  Society  and  in  1897  spoke  before  it. 

He  is  survived  by  the  following  children:  Mrs.  Helen  Soli- 
day,  of  Chicago ;  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Canton ;  J.  H.  Jones,  of  Chi- 
cago: Emma  F'.  Hester,  of  Homestead,  Pa.;  Isaiah  J.  Jones,  of 
Ashland:  and  K.  P.  Jones,  of  Johnston  City,  Tenn.  Besides 
these  there  are  fourteen  grandchildren  and  nineteen  great-grand- 
children. 

MR.  HEZEKIAH  USHER  JORDAN'. 

Mr.  Jordan,. son  of  William  and  Mary  Jordan,  was  horn 
October  18,  1828.  in  Kockport,  Cuyahoga  Co..  C.  and  died  sud- 
denly while  sitting  in  a  rocking  chair  in  his  home  at  Crcston,  O., 
at  8  o'clock  Sunday  evening.  August  28,  1904,  aged  seventy-five 
years. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age  his  father  died.  Being  one 
of  the  eldest  children  he  wa.s  a  great  help  to  his  nmtlicr  in  her 
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care  and  struggle  for  a  large  family.  Seven  of  this  family  of 
thirteen  children  are  still  alive — John  Wesley,  Jane  Eliza,  Theron 
Francis,  Mary  Amelia,  Lucy,  Allen  Tibbets  and  James  Corring- 
ton.  Five — William  Lee,  Myron  Kendal,  Benson,  Cynthia  Vic- 
toria and  Newton — are  dead. 

His  father's  home  was  the  headquarters  for  the  pioneer 
preachers  and  Methodist  circuit  riders  in  that  section  of  the  state. 
Like  the  ancient  home  at  Shunem,  this  home  had  a  prophet's 
chamber,  and  such  stalwart  men  as  Adam  Poe  and  Bishop  Morris 
often  found  sheher  there. 

Six  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan,  three  of 
whom  died  in  early  childhood — Lewis  Harland,  Irving  and  Burt. 
William  Brown,  Frank  Usher  and  Frederick  Samuel  remain, 

Mr.  Jordan  was  a  member  of  Rock  River  Lodge  236,  L  O.  O. 
F.  of  Berea.  He  lived  in  Rockport  until  1864  when  he  removed 
to  Berea.  Berea  was  his  home  for  25  years.  He  came  to  Creston 
in  1889  and  since  resided  there.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  vitality. 

MR.  ALFRED  KELLOGG. 

Mr,  Kellogg  was  born  in  a  lo<j  cabin  on  the  South  Side  Kov. 
13,  1820,  and  died  at  his  residence,  634  Scranton  Ave.,  Sept.  2, 
1904. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  a  son  of  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  this 
county.  His  father  and  mother  came  west  from  Connecticut 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  families  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  old  Western 
Reserve.  The  senior  Kellogg  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  bluffs  of  the 
river  near  where  Jennings  Avenue  now  nnis.  and  at  a  place 
long  known  as  the  University  Heights.  Here  he  was  horn.  He 
lived  there  while  a  boy  and  aided  his  father  in  the  cultivation  of 
his  farm,  which  then  included  all  of  the  territory  around  Scranton 
and  Jennings  Aveni'es.  As  the  town  grew  this  property  was  dis- 
posed of  piece  by  piece,  so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  Kellogg 
owned  but  a  few  small  [iropertics. 

When  a  young  man  he  married  and  moved  on  a  farm  near 
Brighton,  but  fifty  years  ago  he  came  back  to  Cleveland  and  built 
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■  the  present  house  on  Scranton  Avenue  which  he  made  his  home. 
He  continned  the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  however,  until  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  retired  from  business  life  entirely.  Although 
not  a  member  of  any  church,  he  gave  liberally  to  religious  organi- 
zations. 

He  leaves  two  sons,  Horace  and  Frank,  who  have  lately  made 
their  homes  with  him.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  twice  married,  the  first 
wife  dying  some  years  ago;  the  second,  Elizabeth,  died  June  13, 
1904,  preceding  him  some  three  months. 

MR.  GLEASON  F.  LEWIS. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  in  New  York  in  1822,  came  to  the  Re- 
serve, locating  in  Cleveland,  in  1837,  and  died  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1903. 

In  early  days  he  sold  popcorn  in  the  streets  and  at  the  boat 
landings  and  thus  got  to  being  called  "Popcorn  Lewis,"  and  thus 
he  gained  a  title  which  stuck  to  him  through  life.  The  money 
he  earned  selling  popcorn  gave  him  his  start  in  business  which 
became  prosperous.  He  dealt  in  real  estate,  at  one  time  ran  a 
bank,  at  another  bought  and  sold  soldiers'  land  warrants  and  all 
through  life  was  a  busy  man.  After  he  became  wealthy  he  clung 
to  the  basket  which  in  early  days  he  had  used  in  his  vocation  as  a 
popcorn  vendor  but  it  was  now  used  to  carry  his  valuable  papers. 
This  basket  he  clung  to,  and  never  was  seen  on  the  streets  with- 
out it.    He  often  wrote  pungent  articles  for  the  newspapers. 

Some  years  ago  he  left  this  city  for  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
not  seen  about  Cleveland  streets  until  a  little  more  thaif  a  year 
ago. 

It  was  said  of  him  then  that  he  had  lost  all  of  his  fortune 
in  Pennsylvania,  but  this  he  denied.  "I  never  lost  a  dollar  in  my 
life,"  he  said,  when  spoken  to  by  Cleveland  friends  about  this  mat- 
ter. "I  gave  $75,000  to  relatives,  and  they  spent  it,  but  that  is 
what  money  is  for.  I  am  a  long  way  from  t!ie  poorhouse,  and  I 
have  a  great  many  things  for  which  to  be  thankful." 

One  incident  in  Lewis's  career  is  not  generally  known  to  those 
of  the  present  generation.  In  abolition  days,  when  the  man  after- 
ward written  about  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Slowe,  in  "Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin,"  as  George  Harris,  made  liis  thrilling  flight  to  ' 
liberty,  Lewis  was  on  the  scene,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in 
the  adventure.  Mr.  Lewis  was  at  Madison,  Lake  Co.,  the  scene 
of  the  kidnapping  of  Harris,  in  September,  1842.  The  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  slave-holders  lo  secure  Harris'  recapture  came 
to  naught,  as  is  shown  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  novel,  through  a  clever 
stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Abolitionists. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  persons  that  it  was  through 
Lewis  that  the  Nickel  Plate  Railway  obtained  its  familiar  title. 
Part  of  the  right  of  way  through  the  city  of  Cleveland  for  this 
railroad  was  also  secured  by  him  in  the  days  when  he  was  prom- 
inent in  local  business  ventures. 

Part  of  Lewis'  customary  attire  was  a  blue  swallow-tail  coat, 
of  the  pattern  suggestive  of  the  styles  of  the  '50's. 

MR.  GEORGE  F.  MARSHA;.L. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  born  at  Victor,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1817,  came 
to  Cleveland  in  1836  and  died  at  Rockport,  Cuyahoga,  Co.,  Jan, 
2,  1904. 

He  learned  the  harness  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
during  the  whole  of  his  business  career.  He  established  a  part- 
nership with  George  Whitelaw,  and  the  two  carried  on  the  busi- 
ness for  twenty  years.  In  1842  Mr.  Marshall  married  Harriet 
Wheaton,  a  daughter  of  Co!.  Wbeaton,  brigade  inspector  of  New 
York  infantry  in  the  war  of  1812.  For  many  years  they  lived  on 
Euclid  Avenue,  on  the  present  site  of  Levy  &  Steam's  store,  when 
the  present  business  section  was  occupied  only  by  residences. 

Mr,  Marshall  was  very  actively  identified  with  the  politics 
and  other  public  activities  of  the  city.  He  was  an  ardent  Demo- 
crat, and  was  twice,  in  1844  and  again  in  1853.  elected  to  the  city 
council.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  living  ex- 
councilman  of  Cleveland.  He  was  twice  chosen  township  treas- 
urer, before  the  city  and  township  became  one.  He  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Cleveland  Grays  organization  until  1843.  For 
seven  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  department 
called  Neptune  company  No.  2.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
and  original  stockholders  of  the  Mercantile  Literary  Association, 
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now  merged  in  the  Case  library,  and  was  for  years  the  secretary 
of  its  board  of  directors.  He  was  one  of  the  original  stockholders 
of  the  Cluirchman's  library.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
original  vestrymen  of  Grace  church,  and  was  at  his  death  the  only 
remaining  vestryman.  In  1843  he  became  a  member  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  he  remained  in  fellowship 
during  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  elected  grand  master  in 
1859.  He  was  the  oldest  past  grand  master  in  Ohio,  and  is  said 
to  have  been,  when  he  died,  the  oldest  Odd  Fellow  in  his  period 
of  membership,  in  the  United  States.  He  became  a  Mason  about 
the  same  time  that  he  joined  the  Odd  Fellows, 

During  President  Franklin  Pierce's  administration,  Mr.  Mar- 
shall was  offered  the  consulship  of  Malaga,  Spain,  which  he  de- 
clined. Wlien  the  Civil  War  came  on  Mr.  Marshall,  although 
past  the  age  of  the  military  draft,  secured  a  substitute  for  the 
service  and  labored  hard  to  enlist  volunteers. 

Mr.  Marshall  never  grew  wealthy,  as  did  many  of  his  as- 
sociates. He  was  contented  to  use  his  abilities  for  the  public 
good  rather  than  for  mere  private  emolument.  His  personality, 
energy  and  public  spirit  made  him  for  more  than  half  a  century 
one  of  Cleveland's  leading  citizens.  He  has  left  his  mark  in- 
delibly on  those  with  whom  he  associated,  and  on  the  city  itself. 

He  was  a  Vice  President  in  the  Early  Settlers'  Association 
for  many  years  and  the  year  of  his  death  made  an  honorary  mem- 
ber.    He  contributed  much  to  the  city's  early  history. 

The  family  of  Mr.  Marshall  was  never  broken  until  three 
years  ago  when  his  wife  died,  after  fifty-eight  years  of  happy 
married  life,  at  the  age  of  eit;hty-three  years.  The  three  children 
who  were  born  to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Marshall  all  survive.  They  are 
Mrs.  \V,  Scott  Robisnn.  of  Cleveland :  Mrs.  J.  D,  McKechnie, 
of  Canandaigua,  X,  Y,,  and  Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Kent,  of  Denver, 
Cd. 

HOX.  WILLIAM  C.  McFARLAXD. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  horn  in  Lawrence  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  24, 
1838,  and  died  at  his  residence,  80  Hough  Ave,,  Aug.  ,1.  1904, 
His  father  was  a  farmer  and  owned  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
Mahoning  valley,  but  the  energetic  boy  did  not  take  to  the  life  of 
a  farmer. 
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He  gained  his  preliminary  education  at  district  schools,  but 
applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  such  success  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  Westminster  College  at  an  early  age.  Graduating 
at  that  institution,  he  became  a  school  teacher  near  Versailles,  Ky., 
where  he  remained  only  a  short  time. 

Mr.McFarland  came  to  Cleveland  in  1861,  entering  the  Ohio 
State  and  Union  Law  College,  from  which  he  graduated  with  a 
degree  of  A.  B.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Cleveland 
in  the  autumn  of  1862  but  his  practice  was  interrupted  by  the  war. 
He  entered  the  union  army  and  served  in  the  quartermaster  de- 
partment at  Nashville.  Tenn,  After  the  war  Mr.  McFarland  re- 
sumed his  law  practice,  which  he  continued  iip  to  the  time  of  his 
last  illness.  He  represented  Cuyahoga  County  in  the  state  legis- 
lature of  1872  and  1873. 

In  the  year  1875  Mr.  McFarland  entered  into  partnership 
with  Lyman  R.  Critchfield,  under  the  firm  name  of  CritcHfield  & 
McFarland.  This  association  was  dissolved  in  about  two  years 
and  since  then  he  worked  alone,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
partnership  with  Scott  Stewart,  which  was  terminated  by  Mr, 
Stewart's  being  called  to  other  duties. 

Mr.  McFarland  was  chiefly  known  as  a  counsellor,  generally 
having  on  his  hands  the  settlement  of  several  large  estates.  He 
was  esteemed  for  his  honesty,  his  general  good  judgment  and 
pleasant  companionship.  He  never  married.  His  sister,  Kate, 
presided  over  his  household. 

MRS.  ELIZABETH  G.  McKIXXEY. 

Mrs.  McKinney,  wife  of  Mr,  \Vm.  J.  McKinney,  died  at  the 
family  residence.  696  Prospect  St.,  March  30.  1904,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  about  three  years.  The  direct  cause  of  death  was  a  stroke 
of  paralysis,  which  she  suffered  four  weeks  ago. 

Mrs.  McKinncy's  maiden  name  was  Haney.  She  was  born 
in  Youngstown  on  July  13,  1833,  and  wa-s.  therefore,  in  her  sev- 
enty-second year  at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney were  married  in  1854  in  Youngstown,  and  they  came  to 
Cleveland  the  following  year.  They  would  have  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  on  June  7  next.     They  have  lived 
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for  thirty-one  years  in  the  same  house  on  Prospect  St.  Four 
children  blessed  their  union — Mrs.  W.  H.  \'anAntwerp,  of  Al- 
bany. X.  Y.;  H.  J.  McKinney,  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Green,  and  Miss 
Mary  H.  McKinney,  of  this  city.  Mrs.  McKinney  is  survived  by 
two  brothers— Joseph  G.  Haney,  of  Yoiingstown,  and  John  A. 
Haney,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  and  two  sisters— Mrs.  Dongall,  of 
Oiicago,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Cochran,  of  Little  Rock. 

Mrs.  McKinney  was  a  member  of  the  Cedar  Avenne  Chris- 
tian Church,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  building  np  of 
that  religious  organization. 

MR.  WILLIAM  McREYNOLDS. 

Mr.  McReynolds,  who  died  Friday,  June  3,  1904,  was  born 
in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  March  17,  1830.  He  came  to  Cleve- 
land at  the  age  of  sixteen  years  in  1846.  On  April  6,  1853,  he 
married  Miss  Minerva  E.  Denton,  of  Collanier,  who  died  July  27. 
1901.  As  the  fruits  of  this  marriage  eight  children  were  born, 
three  girls  and  five  boys.  The  girls  are  dead,  but  the  five  boys 
snp.ive  him.  They  are  R.  F.,  W.  D..  J.  W.,  E.  L.  and  Herbert, 
all  residing  in  Cleveland  except  J.  W.  McReynolds,  who  has  been 
in  Cincinnati  for  the  last  three  years  superintending  some  con- 
struction work  Mr.  McReynolds  married  his  second  wife,  Jessie 
M.  Mackey,  Oct.  7,  1903,  who  survives  him. 

When  a  young  man  Mr.  McReynolds  started  in  the  packing 
business,  soon  rising  to  superintendent  and  then  to  proprietor  of 
the  concern.  He  was  at  one  time  associated  with  Mayor  Chapin 
in  the  packing  business,  and  also  organized  the  Cleveland  Hay 
Pressing  Company.  He  built  and  operated  the  old  Broadway 
Mills. 

During  the  panic  in  the  earlv  '70s  he  went  to  Texas  and 
started  a  large  packing  house  at  Indianola,  introducing  the  sugar 
curing  process  and  packing  the  first  barrel  of  pork  ever  packed 
and  shipped  from  Texas.  Later,  on  returning  to  Cleveland,  he 
started  in  the  contracting  business,  and  continued  at  the  same 
until  he  retired  from  business  about  three  years  ago.  Associated 
with  the  late  John  Gawne,  he  built  the  Fairmount  reservoir  in 
1883  and  1884.    He  was  a  member  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fif- 
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deth  Ohio  Volunteers  during  the  Civil  War.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Forest  City  Post,  G.  A.  R.  In  early  days  he  was  an 
ardent  Abohtionist  after  which  he  became  a  Strong  Republican. 

MR.  ASHBEL  WALWORTH  MORGAN. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  Newburg,  C,  in  1815,  and  died  at 
his  residence,  29  Aetna  St.,  Cleveland,  O.,  June  29,  1904. 

In  181 1,  his  father,  Youngs  Ledyard  Morgan,  and  family, 
came  from  Groton,  Conn.,  in  an  ox-cart,  blazing  their  way  through 
the  wilderness  until  tliey  reached  Newburg.  Here,  in  the  woods, 
the  elder  Morgan,  assisted  by  his  sons,  cleared  away  a  part  of  the 
forest  and  made  his  home,  enduring  with  fortitude,  all  the  priva- 
tions that  went  to  make  up  the  life  of  a  settler.  A  rude  log  cabin 
was  erected,  and  in  this  primitive  shelter  from  the  storms,  Ashbel 
Walworth  Morgan  was  born.  Sixteen  years  later  the  present 
home,  which  has  withstood  the  ravages  of  time  in  a  remarkable 
manner  for  seventy-two  years,  was  built.  In  this  house  Mr.  Mor- 
gan grew  to  young  manhood,  married  and  finally  died. 

Mr,  Morgan  was  a  farmer  until  he  retired  from  active  life, 
years  ago,  a  greater  part  of  the  farm  now  being  in  building  lots. 
He  was  a  quiet,  unassuming,  modest  gentleman.  For  years  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Newburg  Disciple  Church. 

Mr.  Morgan  leaves  three  children,  Mrs.  A.  A,  Jackson,  of 
Broadway;  Mrs.  William  Baxter,  who  lives  in  the  family  home 
on  Aetna  St. ;  and  C.  J.  Morgan,  vice  president  of  the  Taylor- 
Eoggis  Foundry  Company. 

MRS.  CORDELIA  L.  PRATT. 

(Omitted  from  Annual  of  1903,) 

Mrs.  Pratt,  whose  maiden  name  was  Pond,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut in  T825,  came  to  Cleveland,  that  part  then  Ohio  City,  in 
1844,  and  died  at  her  residence,  49  Tracy  St.,  Jan.  i,  1903.  She 
was  the  widow  of  the  late  F.  B.  Pratt  whom  she  married  at 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  in  1840,  and  the  mother  of  Dr.  F.  D.  Pratt  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  L.  Holmes. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  were  both  strong  anti-slavery  people  and 
their  home  was  often  visited  by  prominent  Abolitionists,     Mr. 
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James  G.  Bimey,  the  first  Abolitionist  candidate  for  President  and 
Senator  Wade  were  among  those  entertained, 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  a  memtier  of  the  Civil  War  Sanitary  Com- 
mission in  Cleveland,  a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Auxihary  Post  and 
of  the  Lorain  Street  Methodist  Church.  She  was  a  lovable  wife 
and  mother  and  died  greatly  respected  by  a  large  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. 

MR.  JAMES  F.  RYDER. 

Mr.  Rj'der,  the  pioneer  photographer  of  Cleveland,  who  in 
later  years  gained  a  pre-eminence  in  his  profession  and  a  reputa- 
tion that  was  even  more  than  national,  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1826  and  died  at  his  home.  No.  3586  Euclid  Ave.,  Thursday,  June 
2,   1904.     He  came  to  Cleveland  in  1850. 

Air.  Ryder  had  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  photographer 
in  America  to  introduce  the  retouching  of  negatives.  About 
thirty-five  years  ago  he  imported  an  artist  from  Switzerland  who 
knew  this  art,  the  discovery  having  been  made  by  a  Swiss  artist. 

This  innovation  brought  Mr,  Ryder's  studio  into  national 
notice  among  members  of  the  profession,  but  it  was  only  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  the  success  which  he  afterward  attained.  Dur- 
ing his  whole  career  Mr.  Ryder  stood  always  to  the  fore  in  his 
line  of  work.  He  was  the  first  to  take  up  new  things,  to  develop 
embryonic  ideas  and  to  improve  upon  estabhshed  methods.  His 
gallery  commanded  the  attention  of  every  man  in  the  profession 
and  his  utterances  in  the  photographic  trade  journals  were  read 
with  avidity  by  every  ambitious  photographer.  Two  years  ago, 
when  Mr,  Ryder  was  in  his  seventy-sixth  year,  he  published  a 
boc^,  "Voigtlander  and  I,"  which  is  an  interesting  history  of 
his  own  career  that  is  coincident  with  the  development  of  the 
photographic  art. 

Mr.  Ryder  received  every  honor  within  the  power  of  the  as- 
sociation of  the  Photographers  of  America  to  bestow.  He  filled 
at  different  times  almost  every  office  and  served  two  terms  as  its 
president.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  association  held  at  Indian- 
apolis in  1902  a  touching  tribute  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ryder  by  one 
of  the  orators  of  the  occasion,  who  said  that  as  George  Washing- 
ton had  been  first  in  war,  first  in  peace  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
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his  countrymen,  so  James  F.  Ryder  had  been  first  in  everything 

in  photography  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  all  members  of  the 
profession. 

Xir.  Ryder  about  ten  years  ago  sold  his  studio,  which  he  had 
a  few  years  before  removed  from  Superior  St.  to  Euclid  Ave., 
and  since  that  time  had  led  a  retired  life.  He  had  no  children 
and  leaves  his  wife  quite  alone.  He  is  survived  by  a  brother,  P. 
S.  Ryder,  of  Syracuse,  N".  Y.,  and  Mrs.  Eloise  Shepard,  of  Toledo. 

MR.  HEXRY  HAMILTON  STAIR. 

Mr.  Stair  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1858,  forty-six  years  ago, 
and  he  had  lived  in  this  city  ever  since.  He  died  Feb.  15,  1904. 
He  was  first  prominently  engaged  with  Cobb,  Andrews  &  Co., 
of  this  city,  a  formerly  well-known  book  firm.  Later  he  went  to 
Chicago,  where  he  became  connected  with  the  S.  Kirk  &  Co. 
Here  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  then  returned  to  this  city, 
where,  seventeen  years  ago,  he  formed,  with  E.  P.  Fenton,  the  firm 
of  Fenton  &  Stair.  The  first  store  was  opened  at  No.  17  Euclid 
Ave.,  and  is  now  located  on  Erie  St.  near  the  corner  of  Euclid 
Ave.  In  bi'siness  life  Mr,  Stair  was  highly  successful,  and  had 
a  great  circle  of  business  friends.  In  1891  he  married  Miss  Belle 
iJierce,  of  this  city.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  also  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Grays. 

Mr.  Stair  was  a  lover  of  the  home,  and  did  not  care  much  for 
public  life.  Two  children  survive  him,  both  boys.  The  eldest, 
Harry  Hamilton,  is  ten  years  old,  and  the  youngest,  Edwin 
Bierce  Stair,  is  four  years  old.  Besides  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, he  is  survived  by  three  sisters  and  a  brother.  The  three 
sislcrs  are  Mrs.  L.  K.  Rittcr.  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  S.  H.  Curtiss  and 
Miss  Daisy  Stair,  of  this  city.  His  brother  is  Frank  Stair,  also 
of  this  city. 

MR.  ISAAC  N.  TOPLIFF. 

Mr.  Topliff  was  bom  at  Mansfield,  Conn.,  in  1833  and  died 
Aug.  7,  1904.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Mans- 
field and  in  the  Williston  seminary  at  East  Hampton,  Mass. 

After  completing  his  education,  he  taught  school  for  several 
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years,  at  various  places  in  the  east.  In  1854  he  came  west  and  lo- 
cated in  Elyria,  where  he  subsequently  hecanie  interested  in  car- 
riaRe  building;  in  connecting  with  his  brother.  He  later  disposed 
of  his  interests  in  Elyria  and  moved  to  Adrian,  Mich,,  where  he 
established  a  successful  carriage  factory.  This  he  operated  for 
ten  years.    In  1879  he  moved  to  Cleveland. 

On  his  arrival  in  Cleveland  Mr.  Topliff  organized  the  I,  N. 
Topliff  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  which  he  was  president  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  While  devoting  the  major  part  of  his  time  to  that 
company,  he  was  widely  interested  in  other  Cleveland  enterprises. 
He  had  been  president  of  the  Indemnity  Building  &  Loan  Co. 
and  was  director  in  a  number  of  large  industrial  corporations, 

Mr,  Topliff  was  probably  known  better  to  the  public  of  the 
city  through  his  charitable  work  than  in  any  other  manner.  He 
assisted  all  worthy  charitable  projects  and  gave  liberally  to  all  the 
established  charitable  organizations.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union.  Colonial  and  Roadside  clubs.  He  has  made  a  number  of 
trips  abroad  and  in  1892  he  spent  a  year  in  a  trip  around  the  world 
in  company  with  his  family. 

In  1862  Mr.  Topliff  married  Frances  Augusta  Hunt,  of  De- 
troit. Mrs.  Topliff  and  their  only  daughter,  Mrs,  Gray,  of  Syra- 
cuse, survive  him. 

MR.  GEORGE  VOSBURGH. 

Mr.  \'osbiirgh  was  born  at  Erie,  Pa.,  Aug.  5,  1819,  and  first 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1843  3"^'  ^^'^  years  later  made  the  city  bis 
permanent  home.  He  died  May  24,  1904.  For  almost  thirty 
years  he  sailed  the  lakes,  employed  as  a  shipping  master.  His 
powerful  physique  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the  sailors  under 
him.  It  was  said  that  Vosburgh  was  the  only  man  on  the  lakes 
whom  the  rough  seamen  were  afraid  to  tackle.  For  thirty-six 
years  he  was  employed  at  the  I'nion  Depot  dining  rooms, 

Mr.  \"osburgh  came  of  a  well-known  family.  His  p^irent^ 
were  Robert  and  Abigail  \'nsburgh.  who  in  1812,  removed  fron^ 
Piitstield.  Mass.,  to  Erie.  There  were  eight  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, and  George  was  the  yongcst. 

Before  and  during  the  war  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
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nnelerground  railroad.  He  rescued  many  negroes,  taking  them  to 
Detroit  by  boat  and  then  rowing  them  across  the  river  to  Wind- 
sor. He  used  to  tell  how  he  nailed  Dr.  William  Wells  Brown, 
of  Boston,  in  a  box,  and  shipped  him  to  Detroit,  and  thence  to 
freedom.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John  Brown,  the  raider, 
and  the  latter's  brother  Owen.  The  former  he  often  entertained 
at  his  home  here. 

Mr.  Vosbnrgh  was  on  board  the  Princeton  when  the  disaster 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  gun  occurred.  He  was  not  hurt. 
After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  lived  with  his  adopted  daughter, 
Laura  Lee,  who  survives  him. 

MR.  SHERBURN  HENRY  WIGHTMAN. 

Mr,  Wightman  was  born  in  1819  at  the  old  Wightman  home- 
stead which  formerly  stood  opposite  St.  Alexis'  Hospital  on 
Broadway.  His  father  was  J.  J.  Wightman,  who  came  to  this 
city,  or  rather  to  Newburg,  in  181 1,  and  built  an  inn  which,  for  a 
long  time,-  was  one  of  the  most  famous  in  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Soon  after  he  was  of  age  Sherburn  Wightman  entered  the 
mason  contracting  business,  and  he  continued  in  this  until  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  he  engaged  in  the  real  estate  business. 
Ten  years  later  he  retired  from  active  life  and  settled  down  at 
the  home  of  his  son.  No.  196  Union  St. 

In  1844  he  married  Miss  Sarah  Warner,  of  Bedford.  Mrs, 
Wightman  died  about  two  years  ago. 

Many  years  ago  Mr,  Wightman  fell  from  a  tree  and  his  arm 
and  leg  were  broken  in  such  a  manner  that  he  did  not  regain  the 
complete  use  of  either  of  them.  Gradually,  as  he  got  older,  his 
infirmities  bothered  him  more,  and  they  kept  growing  so  severe 
that  about  four  years  ago  he  lost  the  use  of  both  of  his  injured 
limbs,  and  had  been  unable  to  walk  since  then.  For  over  a  year 
he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  by  these  infirmities,  and  a  partial 
stroke  of  paralysis  ended  his  life  Wednesday  evening,  Feb,  3, 
1904. 

Mr.  Wightman  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the 
South  End.  He  was  always  kind  to  everyone,  and  did  a  great 
deal  of  charitable  work  in  his  own  quiet  way.    For  a  number  of 
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years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Miles  Avenue  Disciple  Church,  and 
later  he  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Aetna  Street 
Disciple  Church,  He  belonged  to  the  Early  Settlers'  Association 
many  years. 

Three  children  survive  Mr.  Wightman,  two  daughters  and 
one  son.  Mrs.  M.  Williams  and  Miss  Sadie  W.  Wightman  are 
the  daughters,  both  residing  in  this  city,  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Wightman 
is  the  son. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


AS  AMENDED  AT  THE  AXXUAL  MEETINGS 


ARTICLE    I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Early  Settlers' 
AssotiATiox  OF  CuYAnmiA  CouNTY,"  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve  at 
least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  ami  who 
shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership  fee  of 
one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  liability,  except  that 
after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  membership  fee,  a  con- 
tribution of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from  each  member  who  is 
able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer  at  every 
annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and  applied  in  defraying  neces- 
sary expenses. 

ARTICLE   II. 

The  oiificers  of  this  Association  shaJI  consist  of  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  the  addition 
of  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  all  of 
which  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  appointed 
and  they  accept  their  appointments. 

ARTICLE   III. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  convention 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the  tenth  fall 
on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  commemo- 
rating the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises,  and  bringing  the 
members  into  more  intimate  social   relations,  and  collecting  all 
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such  facts,  incidents,  relics  and  personal  reminiscences  respecting 
the  early  history  and  settlement  of  the  county  and  other  parts  of 
the  Western  Reserve  as  may  be  regarded  of  permanent  value,  and 
transferring  the  same  to  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society 
for  preservation ;  ajid  also  for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  offi- 
cers and  transacting  such  other  business  of  the  Association  as 
may  be  required. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shall  devolve  upon  one  of 
the  \'ice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a  bode  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  the 
names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  ages  and 
time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members,  and  conduct 
the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association.  He  shall  also 
be  regarded  as  an  additional  member,  ex-officio,  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  may  consult  with  them,  but  have  no  i'Ote.  The 
Treasurer  shall  receive  and  pay  out  ail  moneys  belonging  to  the 
Association,  but  no  moneys  shall  be  paid  out  except  on  the  joint 
order  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary 
of  the  Association.  Xo  debt  shall  be  incurred  against  the  Asso- 
ciation by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of 
payment. 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate  the  hour 
and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish  due  notice 
thereof,  with  a  programme  of  exercises.  The  Committee  shall 
have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its  own  body  or 
in  any  other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the  Association  at  a 
regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall  appoint  such  number 
of  subordinate  committees  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  It  shall 
also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  .Association,  at  its  regular 
annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its  affairs,  its  success  and  pros- 
pects, with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  deemed  important.    They 
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shall  also  see  that  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
including  such  other  valuable  information  as  may  have  been  re- 
ceived, are  properly  prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  Association  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  each  annual  meeting. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents  and  Treasurer  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-oflicio. 

ARTICLE  VI, 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the  pres- 
ence of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No  special 
meeting  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes  and  on  call  of 
the  President  or  Executive  Cominittee, 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only  upon  its 
favorable  report  thereon  shall  final  action  be  taken. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  oi  the  Association,  on  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the 
members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amended  from  the  date 
of  its  adoption. 
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A  COMPLETE  LIST 

OF    THE 

MEMBERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION 


SiNXE  Its  Org.anization'.  Novembmr 
TO  September  io,  1904. 


19,  1879, 


MEMBERS  NOW  LIVING, 

Ackley,  John  M. 

Ohio, 

B,.Tu',    H 

■835 

183s 

Adams.  Addie  L. 

Ohio, 

1852 

1852 

Adams,  Charles  M. 

Ohio, 

1843 

1843 

Adams,  Mrs,  Charles  M. 

Ohio, 

184s 

■845 

Adams.  Frank  C. 

Ohio, 

1852 

1852 

Adams.  George  H. 

F-ngland, 

I82I 

1840 

Adams.  Mrs,  Isabel 

Ohio, 

1818 

1840 

Adams.  .John  F. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

-Adams.  Joseph  J. 

Xew  York, 

1835 

1840 

Akers.  William  J. 

England, 

184s 

1847 

Akers.  John  M. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Akins.  Fred  R. 

Ohio. 

1852 

1852 

Akins.  Mrs.  Mercy  M. 

New  York. 

I8I6 

1832 

Alleman.  Mrs.  Catherine  J. 
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Manix.  Cornelius  J.  . 
Marks,  Nehemiah 
Marshall,  Mrs.  Daniel 
Martyit  Henry  L. 
Mason,  Mrs.  J. 
Mastick,  H.  A. 
Matthews.  Maria  Dean 
McAnley,  Mrs.   Mary  C. 
McCrosky.  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 
McDole.   Mrs.  Esther  M. 
Mc(iilliciddy,  T.  D. 
Mcintosh.  Henry  P. 
McKay,  f  leorge  A. 
McKinnie,  William  J. 
McKinstry,  James  P. 
Mellen,  Lucius  F. 
Merriam,  Edward 
Milgate,  Mrs.  Mattie 
Miller,   William  L. 
Moony.  John  B. 
Morgan,  George  F. 
Morgan,   George  W. 
Morgan.   Mrs.   Hannah  C. 
Morgan,  Mrs.  N.  G. 
Morison.  David 
Morley.  Mrs.  Helen  R. 
Moses,  Mrs,  Mary  A. 
Moses,  Nelson 
Mulhern,  Mrs.  George  G. 


England, 

1828     I 

Ohio. 

1849     I 

Ohio, 

1845     I 

Ohio, 

.85.     I 

Ohio, 

1851     I 

Ohio, 

1859     1 

Ireland, 

1837     I 

Indiana, 

.85.     . 

Ohio, 

1833     I 

Vermont, 

1830     1 

Vermont, 

1823     I 

England, 

1834     I 

Ohio, 

1828     I 

Ohio, 

1838     I 

Xew  York, 

1842     1 

Ohio, 

■833     I 

Ohio, 

1820     I 

Kentiicl<y, 

1835     I 

( )hio. 

1846     I 

New  Yorlt, 

184I     I 

Vennont, 

1835     I 

Ohio, 

1842     ■ 

Massachusetts, 

1831     I 

Connecticut, 

1819     I 

Ohio, 

1848     I 

Ohio, 

1829     I 

Ohio, 

■855     1 

Xew  Vorl<, 

■8.S3     ■ 

Fenusylvania, 

1843     I 

Massachusetts, 

1820     1 

Ohio. 

1815     I 

Ohio, 

1848     1 

Ohio, 

1833     I 

Ohio. 

1818     I 

Ohio, 

1833     ■ 

Oltio, 

185,     I 

itradb,  Google 
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Wli^pelXim 

B,*,*".  kT 

Mvk-chraine,  William 

Isle  of  Man. 

J849     1 

Xalinis.    lohn 

Holland, 

1839     1 

Xowlon.  William  H. 

(.'nunecticut. 

1810     1 

Xorris.   Claal  G. 

Ohio. 

1822     I 

Xortnn,.  Walter 

Xew  York. 

1836     1 

Xott,  Mrs.  Mary  A, 

Xew  York. 

1829     I 

Xiitt.  A(lelai<Ic  X.      . 

( Ihio. 

1841     . 

Xutt,  W'illan!  L. 

.\'ew  Y'ork. 

1831     1 

Ofiell.  Jay 

Xew  York, 

.8.9     1 

Osrfald.  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

<  Ihio, 

184-     1 

( iviatt,  Sclnivler  R. 

Ohio. 

1819     I 

I'a<;<;.  Edwanl  S. 

Ohio, 

1843     I 

Pate,  William 

Hiigland. 

1848     If 

Patterson,   Mrs.  Louise  J. 

Oumecticut, 

1829     I 

I'aine,  James  H. 

Xew  York, 

1838     I 

I'alniifr.  I.ncinda 

1822     I 

rainier.  Richard  I.. 

Ohio, 

■853     1 

Pearse,  Henjamiii 

Rhode  Island, 

1813     ■ 

Pease.  Gideon 

Ohio, 

■837     I 

Peck.  Mrs.  Ida  Ruth 

Ohio, 

18.11     I 

Peck.  T.  D. 

Xew  York, 

1828     I 

Pelton.  Mrs.  .X.  C.  Doan 

Ohio, 

182,,     1 

Pelton.  F:<!win   D. 

Ohio, 

1849     1 

Pcnnewell,  Judge  C.  B. 

Ohio, 

1829     1 

I'enningtnn.  H.  L. 

Pennsylvania, 

18,37     < 

Perkins.  Douglass 

Ohio, ' 

1854     1 

Pcttcngill,  irrs.  .\bby  L. 

Ohio, 

.843     . 

Pettit.  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Maine, 

1840     I 

I'ettv,  E.  I..  Judkins 

Ohio, 

1849     1 

Phillips,  B.  F. 

Ohio. 

1832     I 

Pliillips.  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ohio, 

183.5     1 

Pierce,  Mrs.   Kittv  Hawkins 

( )hio. 

I8i8     1 

Pike.  Mrs.  I.ncy 

England. 

1838     I 

Pike.  Simon  E. 

England. 

■8.33     > 

Pinney,  Edwin  J. 

Ohio. 

1847     I 

Fond.  :\lartin  W. 

Connecticut, 

1814     I 

J,  Google 
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Pope,  Irving  W. 
Pope,  Mrs.  Mary  Frink 
Po.st.  Charles  A. 
Prall.  Mrs,  Sarah  J. 
PrfTitice.  Dr.  Xoyes  B, 
IVi'iiiice,  Mrs.  \oycs  B. 
Preslon,  Mrs.  Cathrine 
PreyiT.  Hugo 
Ouayle,  Georne  L. 
Oiiaylc.  Thomas  C. 
Kaiiney,  Henry  C. 
Kannev,  WilHani  S. 
RaymoiKl,  Henry  X. 
Raynionii,  Sauuiel  A. 
Keniiiifiton,  Stephen  G. 
Remington.  Mrs.  Stephen 
Keiiimanl.  Harriet  W. 
Kepp.  F'hihp  H. 
Kicp,  Cai)t.  Percy  W. 
Rieley,   Prancis 
Roberts.  Amanda  B. 
Robin.-ion,  Mrs.   Martha  J. 
Kohiiison,   X. 
Rockefeiicr.  Johh   D. 
Rockefeller.  Mrs.  John  D. 
Roof,  Joseph  W. 
Root,  Mrs.  Ralph  R. 
R(ise,  Benjainin 
Rose.  Mrs.  Parmelee 
Rossiter,  Silas 
Roy,  John  N. 
Rndd,  William  C. 
Russell,  Mrs.  Cornelius  L. 
Russell.  George  F. 
Russell.  Mrs.  Emma  M. 
Ryder.  Mrs.  James  F. 


Xew  York, 

1834     I 

Ohio, 

1848     . 

Ohio, 

1848     1 

Ohio, 

1849     I 

Ohio, 

■■■1U7     I 

Kentucky, 

1830    .1 

Ohio, 

1833     I 

tiermany. 

1R47     1 

Ohio,       ■    ^ 

1842     r 

Isle  of  Man. 

1828     1 

Oliio, 

1829     1 

Ohio, 

■835     ■ 

Connecticut, 

■835     ' 

Ohio, 

.845     I 

Xew  York. 

i8j8     1 

Xcii-  York, 

1834     1 

Xeiv  York, 

1823     I 

Ciertnany, 

1830     I 

Ohio,- 

,829     I 

Ohio, 

1842     I 

Xew  York, 

1819     I 

Oliio, 

1844     I 

Oliio, 

1817     1 

New  York, 

1839     I 

Xew  York, 

I8.!9     I 

Ohio, 

1841     I 

Xew  York, 

.838     I 

England, 

1828     1 

Ohio, 

1835     I 

Fnfjland, 

1851     I 

Xew  York, 

1831     I 

Ohio, 

184,5     I 

Xew  Y'ork. 

1822     I 

Ohio. 

iSjC'     I 

Ohio, 

1858     I 

Ohio. 

183-     I 

9B9779A 


Sabin,  Miss  Julia  Sophia 
Sabin.  Mrs.  William 
Sanford,  Charles 
Sargent,  Mrs.  Julia  A. 
Savage,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Saxton,  Miss  Mary 
Sclimitt,  Jo.scphine  B. 
Schneider,  Mrs.  Maria 
Schneider,  Miss  Marie 
Schlatterbaek,  George  A. 
Schofield,  Levi  T. 
Scofield.  Charles  W. 
Scoficid,  Geo.  F. 
Scofield,  William  C. 
Seither,  Frank 
Seither.  Sarah 
Selden.  Charles  A. 
Seller,  William  T. 
Seufert,  William 
Severance,  Solon  L. 
Shanklin.  Mrs.  Stella  E. 
Shepard,  Mrs.  William 
Sherwin,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 
Shiphcrd,  William  C. 
Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  1 
Shook,  George 
Simmons,  Mrs.  Isaac  B. 
Sindeler,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Smith,  Carlos  A. 
Smith,  Charles  H. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 
Smith,  George   S. 
Smith,  r  eaiider  W. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Lois  B. 
Smith,  Orman  L. 
Smith,  Pard  B. 
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Whrre  Rom. 

B..'.",,"  n'w 

New  York. 

1843     I 

Xew  York, 

1821     I 

New  York, 

1830     I 

Michigan, 

1827     I 

\ew  York, 

■833     I 

Ohio, 

1828     I 

Ohio, 

183s     I 

Cermanv, 

1831     I 

Ohio, 

1854    . 

( iertnany, 

1829     I 

Ohio, 

.    1842     I 

Ohio, 

1849     I 

Ohio. 

i860     1 

England, 

1821     I 

Ohio, 

1848     I 

Ohio, 

1845     ■ 

Ohio, 

183.     . 

England, 

1827     1 

Germany, 

18.3     I 

Ohio, 

■834     I 

Ohio, 

1850     1 

Vermont, 

1828     I 

Ohio, 

1843     I 

Xew  York, 

1829     I 

E.           Xew  York, 

1836     I 

Pennsylvania, 

1814     I 

Ohio. 

'    1838     I 

Ilohejnia, 

1839     1 

Couiiecticnt, 

1836     I 

Ohio, 

1R46     . 

Ohio. 

1848     I 

Connecticnt. 

18^6     1 

Ohio, 

l«i(,     1 

Ohio. 

1831     I 

Massachi'setts. 

1824     I 

New  York, 

1833     1 

J,  Google 
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Smith,  Mrs.  Pard  B. 
Smith,  Stiles  Curtiss 
Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  T. 
Smith  night,  Col.  Louis 
Smithnight,  Mrs.  Loiiis 
Southworth,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Spangler.  George  M. 
Spring,  E.  V. 
Stair,  Samuel  G. 
Steams,  Charles  W. 
Stewart,  Wm.  Harrison 
Stickney,  Mrs,  Christina  B. 
Stillman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 
Stockley.  George  W. 
Stone,  Carlos  M. 
Stone,  Harriet  E. 
Storer,  Hannah  D. 
Storer,  William  C. 
Storer.  Mary  E. 
Stow,  Mrs.  Angeline  Worswick 
Stow,  Henry  M. 
Strona^,  Charles  H. 
Strong.  Hamilton  F. 
Strong,  Lorenzo 
Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 
Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 
Taylor,  Charles  W. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Taylor,  Daniel  R, 
Taylor,  Henry  Adams 
Taylor,  Margaret  M. 
Taylor,  Virgil  C. 
Teacliout,  Abraham 
Thatcher.  Mrs.  Peter 
Thorpe,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  P. 


Ohio, 

1832     I 

Connecticut, 

1831     I 

Ohio, 

1831     I 

Connecticut. 

1814     I 

Germany, 

.834     I 

Ohio, 

■837     ■ 

New  York, 

1831     I 

Ohio, 

1842     I 

Ohio, 

1836    I 

England, 

1831     I 

Ohio, 

1839    I 

Vermont, 

1835     I 

Canada, 

1836    I 

New  Yorli, 

.822     1 

Ohio, 

1843     I 

Ohio, 

1846    I 

Ohio, 

1847    I 

Ohio, 

1837     I 

Ohio, 

1831     I 

Ohio, 

1847     ■ 

Ohio, 

1858    I 

Ohio, 

1854    I 

Ohio, 

1831     . 

Ohio, 

1864    I 

Ohio. 

1842     I 

Ohio. 

1848     I 

Ohio. 

1850    1 

Ohio. 

1837    I 

Ohio, 

i8»i     I 

Ohio, 

1838    I 

Ohio. 

1864     I 

Ohio, 

1838     I 

Ohio, 

1838    I 

New  Yorl<. 

18,7     I 

Massachusetts. 

1820     I 

I.eland. 

1838    I 

itradb,  Google 
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When  Boro. 

lio',","  b1^-" 

Tilcien.  Mrs.  Clara  E. 

Ohio, 

i860     1 

Tisdale,  Caroline  M. 

Xew  York, 

1825     1 

Tovev,  Cicorge 

England, 

l8iQ       I 

Tuttlc,   Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio. 

1824   1 

Tylee,  Felix 

( )hio. 

1828    1 

Tvlee.  Mrs.  Maria  B. 

Xew  York, 

1829    I 

l-pson.  J.  E. 

Ohio, 

1842   I 

I'rban.  Jacob  P. 

Germany, 

1839   I 

\-an  Tassel.  A.  T. 

Xew  York, 

1833  I 

X'ariaii.  Miss  Sarah 

1  'eHnsylvania, 

1825    1 

Wade.  James 

Xew  York, 

1824    I 

W'r.dsworili,  Frank  Arthur    . 

Ohio. 

1850    1 

Wadsworth.  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

Ohio, 

1850   I 

\Va.-ar.  Mrs.  Israd  D. 

Ohio, 

1822    1 

Walton.  |nlm  W. 

Connect  i  en  t. 

'S45  1 

Walton.  William 

England, 

1839  I 

Walworth.  Ida 

Ohio. 

18.15   I 

Warren.  Harriet  I!. 

( )hio. 

1836  1 

\\'arren.  Mrs.  William  H. 

Xew  York. 

1819    1 

Watson,  (icorge  X. 

Onio, 

1853  I 

Watson.  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

Ohio, 

1829    I 

Watterson.  Moses  G. 

Ohio, 

1835  I 

Watterson.    William  J. 

Ohio, 

1830    I 

Webb.  J.  W.  S. 

F:ni;land, 

1852    I 

Webb.  Mrs.  Xettic  A. 

Ohio. 

1852    I 

W  cbster.  John  H. 

Xew    Hampshire, 

1846    1 

Weidenkopf,  Mrs.  Cecelia 

Germany, 

18.32    I 

Wdlhonse.  George 

Ohio. 

1827    1 

WeUon.    Mrs.    F.    J. 

\"ennont, 

1817    1 

Wemple.  Andrew 

Ohio, 

1825   I 

Weinple.  Mrs.  Andrew 

Ohio. 

1827   1 

White.  Charles  M. 

Ohio, 

1829    I 

White,  Jndge   Henry  C. 

Ohio, 

1838   1 

Wilbnr,  Lorclta  W. 

Ohio, 

1826    1 

Willard,  Mrs.  Rnth  Day 

Ohio. 

1832  1 

Winch,  Lonis  Harvey 

Ohio, 

1862   I 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Winch,   Sarah 

Xcw  York, 

1824 

1842 

Winslow.  Aionzo  P. 

Xcw  York. 

1816 

183^ 

Wood,  Mrs.  David  L. 

Michigan, 

1821 

1840 

Wood,  James 

England, 

1848 

.852 

HQXORARY   MEMBERS. 

Addison.  Mrs.  Hervey  X. — Horn  in  Warrcnsvillc.  Ohio,   1827; 

residence  now  and  since  1857,  I.eonidas,  Michigan. 
Barnett,  Gen.  James. — Horn  at  Cherry  Valley,  X.  Y,.  June  20, 

1821:   came   to   Western   Reserve   in    1835;   residence, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ford,  Wallace  J. — Born.  Burton,  Geauga  Connty,  Ohio,  XovCiii- 

ber  21,  1832;  residence,  Hiram,  Ohio. 
Garfield.  Mrs.  Lucretia  R.— Wife  of  the  late  President  Garfield; 

horn  on  the  Reserve  in  18.12;  residence.  Mentor, 'Ohio. 
Gonld.  John. — Home,  Anrora,  Portage  Connty,  Ohio. 
Gray,  Henry  C. — Bom  in  Pennsylvania.  1816;  came  to  Western 

Reserve,   1836;  residence,   Painesville,  (1 
Hamilton.  Hon.  E.  T. — Born  on  Reserve,  1836;  residence,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
Hawkins,    Henry   C. —  Bom   at    .Anrora,   Portage   County,   Ohio. 

.-\rgnst  24,  1822  :  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853  ;  residence, 

449  Dunham  .-\venue.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Jndd,  i'Vederick  \V.— Born  Watertown,  Litchfield  County.  Cnn- 

necticnt.  July  14.  1826:  came  lo  Cleveland,  1847;  home, 

now,  Flint.  Genesee  Connty.  Michigan, 
Kennedy,  James  Harrison. —  Born.  Tnnnlndl  Connty,  Ohio,  Jan- 
nary  17,  1849;  home,  Xew  York  City. 
Kent,  Marvin. — Born  on  Reserve,  isn't:  resilience,  Kent.  Ohio. 
I.awton.  Mrs.  Laura  S.— Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841  ;  daughter 

Gen.  David  L.  Wood :  re.''i<lence,  Xew  York  City. 
Reeve,  Dr.  John  C— Born  in  Entjland,  1826;  came  to  Clevelarxl, 

Ohio.  1832:  residence,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
Wickham.  Mrs.  Gertrude  \"an  Rensselaer. — Born  at  Huron.  O.. 

March  18,  1844:  came  10  Cleveland  in   1846;  resilience. 

Cleveland,  Ohio, 
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APPENDIX. 

PROPOSED  MRMOKIAL  TO  FATHER  ADDISON. 


A  WORTHY  SUGGESTION. 

(Leader.) 

In  his  official  address,  delivered  at  the  annual  gathering  of  the  Early 
Settlers'  Association  at  Grays'  Armory  last  Saturday,  Colonel  O.  }, 
Hodge,  the  President  of  that  organization,  made  a  suggestion  which  is 
worthy  of  serious  and  widespread  consideration. 

The  suggestion  was  to  the  effect  that  some  lasting  memorial  should 
be  erected  in  this  city  to  the  late  Father  Henry  M.  Addison,  founder 
not  only  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association,  but  also  of  the  Children's 
Fresh  Air  Camp,  which  in  recent  years  has  done  so  much  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  poor  and  suffering  children. 

Father  Addison  was  a  man  of  deeds,  rather  than  words,  and  one 
whose  modesty  was  as  big  as  the  great  heart  which  swelled  in  his  gen- 
erous bosom.  If  alive  he  would  shrhik  from  such  notoriety,  but  this 
community  owes  to  such  a  man  some  lasting  memorial,  which  shall  be 
an  inspiration  to  further  generations,  and  show  to  them  what  a  man  could 
accomplish,  who,  though  poor  in  this  world's  goods,  was  rich  in  an  inspi- 
ration which  sought  out  what  might  be  done  to  assist  and  uplift  others. 

The  Early  Settlers'  Association  is  certainly  warranted  in  pushing 
the  sugge.ition  made  by  its  President  to  a  successful  conclusion.  The 
memorial  need  not  be  elaborate  or  expensive,  but  small  contributions  by 
a  fciv  hundred  people  who  knew  and  loved  the  kindly  gencro.^ity  of 
Father  .Addison  would  erect  in  some  appropriate  place — preferably  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Fresh  Air  Camp — a  bronze  tablet,  which  should  make 
prominent  the  kindly  face  of  the  founder  of  the  in.stilution  and  mention 
his  accomplish  men  Is. 

A  MEMORIAL  TO  FATHER  ADDISON. 
(Pkiin  De.iler.) 
The  sugge.stion  mailc  at  the  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  .\spo- 
ciation  by  its  President,  ihat  a  memiirial  be  erected  at  the  Fresh  .\ir 
Camp  to  the  late  H.  M.  Addison — to  whose  persistent  endeavors  Ihe 
establishment  and  continuance  of  that  beneficent  charity  were  mainly  due 
and  who  was  also  the  inspiring  influence  in  the  organization  of  the  Early 
Settlers'   society — ovigbl   to  bt   acted   upon.     F.itlicr   Addison   was  one  of 
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the  most  modest  and  self-sacrificing  of  men.  He  never  had  much  of  this 
world's  goods,  but  his  heart  was  large  and  he  gave  freely  of  his  small 
means  and  lavishly  of  his  time  and  effort- to  the  care  of  the  children  of 
poverty.  No  one  would  deprecate  more  than  himself  a  pretentious  monu- 
ment, if  such  were  proposed.  The  Fresh  Air  Camp  is  in  itself  a  monu- 
ment to  the  kindly  old  man,  but  it  is  no  more  than  right  that  some  en- 
during memorial  of  him  should  be  placed  there,  so  that  in  coming  years 
those  who  benefit  by  that  worthy  charity,  and  those  who  visit  the  camp 
and  see  what  it  is  doing  for  the  sick  babies  and  tired  mothers  of  the  poor 
of  Cleveland,  may  learn  to  whose  unselfish  aims  and  unwearied  effort 
the  inception  and  finally  successful  establishment  are  due. 

EARLY   HISTORY  OF  WADE  PARK. 
(From  the  Plain  Dealer.) 

There  was  a  time,  and  that  not  very  remote,  when  the  shaded  groves 
of  Wade  Park  were  infested  with  real  bear  dens  instead  of  the  man- 
made  dens  of  today,  and  when  no  wire  screens  confined  the  eagles  which 
made  their  homes  in  the  tree  tops. 

In  those  days  Samuel  Co^ad  lived  with  his  large  family  in  a  log  hut, 
situated  in  the  center  of  Wade  Park  pond,  where  the  fountain  stands 
today.  Only  there  was  not  pny  fount-'in  or  any  pond  or  any  park — noth- 
ing but  loo  acres  or  so  of  forest  primeval,  which  Cozad.  coming  to  Ohio 
with  his  father  in  1806.'  had  purchased  for  a  farm  in  1814.  Cozad's 
nearest  neighbors  were  Job  Doan.  who  kept  a  tavern  over  at  Doan's 
corners,  ami  the  Hendershot  family,  who  lived  south  of  Euclid  on  the 
banks  ot  Doan  creek. 

Here  and  there  along  this  stream  for  miles  in  both  directions  were 
bear  dens,  and  the  farmers  slept  each  night  with  muskets  hy  their  bed- 
sides, ready  tor  nocturnal  attacks  upon  their  pig  pens.  These  were  not 
infrequent,  and  many  a  night  the  terrified  squeals  of  a  young  porker 
sounded  the  alarm  to  all  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  bringing  them 
to  its  rescue. 

These  events  are  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  alive  today. 
Newelt  S,  Co7.ad,  son  of  Samuel  Cozad,  and  who  succeeded  him  as  the 
owner  ot  the  property  which  is  now  Wade  Park,  relates  one  of  these 
incidents  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness : 

'"We  were  awakened  one  night  by  a  commotion  in  the  pig  pen."  he 
says,  "and  hastened  out  with  loaded  musket.s  to  determine  its  cause. 

"The  pig  pen  was  constructed  of  logs  placed  one  above  another  with 
six  inches  intervening  between  every  two  logs.  Upon  the  convenient 
ladder  thus  afforded,  we  discerned  a  large  hear,  with  a  squealiiig  pig 
held  in  his  strong  embrace,  ascending  step  by  step  to  the  top  of  the  high 
enclosure.  It  took  about  one  shot  to  settle  him  once  for  all,  and  bear 
meat  was  a  drug  on  the  market  around  Doan's  corners. 
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"In  1840  Samuel  Oi^ad  forsoiik  the  old  log  cabin,  and,  wiltl  his  fimily 
of  six  children  niintd  to  a  frame  lionse  which  he  had  coti struct .'■(!  near 
by.'  Tn  184S.  he  moved  :iKain.  this  lime  ti>  the  right  of  the  pre-^ent  en- 
trance to  Wade  Park,  directly  opposite  the  present  sile  of  the  Hatch 
hbrary.  It  was  but  a  little  while  .ifler  this  that  the  idea  of  a  park  on  the 
site  of  the  family  estate  had  its  inception  in  the  mind  of  young  Neivell 
Coi^ad.     lie  tells  how  he  formulated  his  plans,  as  follows: 

"It  had  been  my  custom  from  childhood  to  spend  my  Sundays  and 
other  leisnre  limes  strolling  in  the  woods  behind  our  farmhouse.  It  was 
a  soitrce  of  great  delight  to  n!e  to  go  down  into  this  spot  of  unusual  nat- 
ural beauty  and  there,  under  the  towering  trees  which  stand  today,  to 
commime  with  nature  to  my  heart's  content.  It  was  in  1S50.  when  1  was 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  that  I  determined  that,  when  my  father's  property 
was  divided  at  his  death,  T  would  make  an  effort  to  obtain  this  entire 
land  as  my  .share,  and  lay  out   a  park  upon  it. 

"1  obtained  my  wish  and  then  instituted  an  in  vest' gal  ion  on  the  prob- 
able attitude  of  the  city  tiiwatd  the  park,  when  I  had  completed  my  work 
upon  it.  Mayor  Rose  and  the  City  Council  staled  that  they  were  willing 
to  purchase  the  proposed  park,  but  oidy  on  condition  that  the  land  should 
be  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  it  then  being  a 
part  of  East  Cleveland.  .-Xccordingly,  my  first  task  was  to  secure  an 
extension  of  the  corporate  limits  of  Cleveland  so  as  to  include  rtiy  land. 
In  this  I  was  SllCce^sfuI.  Then,  knowing  the  high  value  assumed  by 
previously  valueless  land  surrounding  Central  Park.  New  V'ork.  im- 
mediately after  the  park  was  laid  mit.  and  anticipating  a  simihir  rise 
in  property  surrounding  my  proposed  park,  I  obtained  options  on  400 
acres  of  this  land. 

"Then  I  pitched  into  the  work  of  lajing  out  the  park.  Tor  an  entire 
year  I  labored,  often  with  my  own  hands.  The  natural  beauty  of  the 
spot  needed  no  lalwjr  of  man  to  enhance  it.  but  there  were  roads  to  be 
constructed,  and  in  doing  this  hundreds  of  trees  to  be  chopped  down  and 
their  stumps  grubbed  out.  Altogether  I  bid  out  $45.co3  in  improvements, 
and  was  compelled  (o  mortgage  the  land  to  raise  the  money.  M  the 
end  of  a  year  the  Mayor  and  Council,  from  whom  I  had  elicited  the 
promise  to  purchase  the  park,  bad  given  way  to  a  new  Mayor  and  Council, 
who  declined  to  make  the  purchase.  Shortly  after  this  1  met  with  busi- 
ness re\'trse.s  and.  the  mortgage  on  my  property  being  forcchi'ed.  the 
estate  of  my  father  and  the  park,  in  whose  development  I  had  taken 
such  interest,  passeil  fore\er  from  my  control.  Rvit,  at  least,  it  was  I 
who  first  conceived  Wade  Park,  aii<l  1  have  watched  its  snb^c(|ucnt  de- 
velopment  with   unfailing  interest.'' 
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APPEKDIX.  107 

EARLY  ROADS  IN  OHIO. 
(From  the   Leader.) 

The  first  roads  located  in  the  Western  Reserve  wiTe  marked  hy 
"barking"  tree  (ranks  through  the  fore.^ts.  the  direction  heiug  fixed  before 
a  real  road  was  ever  made  or  even  indicated  clearly  by  any  change  in 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  For  many  years  some  of  the  oldest  roads 
were  known  as  "girdled  mads,"  named  from  the  way  the  tree  trimks  were 
'"barked." 

One  such  road  was  laid  out  in  Tjg?,  along  the  lake,  following  (he 
ridge  two  or  three  miles  south  of  the  shore.  It  ran  from  Conneaut  (o 
Cleveland,  and  the  road  was  laiil  out  and  the  forest  trees  ucre  girdled 
for  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  by  Colonel  Thomas  Sheldon,  of 
Suffield,  Conn.  At  about  the  same  time  the  road  was  located  which  ran 
through  the  Western  Reserve,  from  the  southeastern  part  of  Trimdndl 
County,  northeastward  till  it  struck  the  ridge  road  at  a  point  near  the 
northern  limit  of  Geauga  County.  This  road,  also,  was  laid  nut  and 
girdled  by  Colonel  5'iel<lon. 

In  (802,  under  the  authority  of  the  territorial  government  of  Ohio, 
an  ambitious  road-building  project  was  undertaken,  which  involved  the 
construction  of  a  part  of  the  highway  in  the  Western  Reserve.  The  road 
was  planned  to  run  from  Chillicolhe,  then  the  capital  of  Ohio,  northward 
to  Lake  Erie,  near  Painesville.  .\nothcr  Stale  road,  to  extend  from 
Faintsville  to  Warren,  was  located  in   1805. 

FATE- 
Man  builds  a  castle  on  a  hill. 

Me  makes  a  citadel  or   town 
And   ere  the   world   may   know   his   skill  - 

Another  comes   to   tear   it  down. 

In  countless  numbers  men  arise 
And  try  their  weakness  .or  their  force, 

Yet  calmly   through   the   endless   skies 
The  earth  holds  its  appointed  course. 

"HISTORY  CORRKCTED. 

A  copy  of  the  Grays'  .souvenir— "A  Brief  Sketch  of  the  Cleveland 
Grays'' — has  been  kindly  given  me.  ll  is  a  tine  specimen  of  hook  work, 
contains  several  good  likenesses  of  li«al  military  men.  some  dead  and 
some  living,  and  much  valuable  uiformation  in  regard  to  the  Grays  of  the 
present  day. 

I  fear,  however,  if  murdering  of  historj-  as  the  hisioHau  of  this 
work  has  murdered  the  history  of  early  military  affairs  in  Clivciand 
was  a  capital  offense,  he  would  stand  a  chance  of  bein),'  >ent   to  the 
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electric  chair.  He  changes  the  name  of  the  original  company — the  Greys 
— to  Grays  ihe  name  of  the  present  company,  evidently  hoping  thereby  to 
strengthen  ihe  belief  that  the  two  are  one  and  the  same.  Says  the  his- 
torian, "Nov.  2g,  1838,  the  Cleveland  Grays  made  their  first  appearance  on 
the  streets  of  Qeveland,"  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  company  made  its 
first  public  appearance — had  its  grand  debut — Sept.  6,  some  three  months 
earlier.  It  was  at  that  time  the  Herald  and  Gazette  spoke  so  highly 
of  the  company — of  Ihe  manner  in  which  it  had  "taken  the  public  by 
surprise."  Nov.  29  the  company  had  its  second  turnout,  but  only  about 
one-tialf  of  the  members,  eighteen  in  all,  were  in  tine. 

Next  comes  the  statement  of  the  historian.  "July  2,  1843,  the  Grays 
we  Snd  trudging  Euclid  road  en  route  to  Painesville,"  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  the  Greys  were  trudging  at  all  that  day  it  must  have  been  at  their 
daily  work,  for  they  certainly  were  not  on  the  Euclid  road  nor  did  they 
turn  out  as  a  company.  The  Greys,  however,  did  go  to  Painesville  in 
1842,  the  previous  year. 

Next  comes  the  statement  of  the  historian  that  "July  4,  1846,  the 
company,  on  invitation  of  the  citizens,  visited  Akrori."  The  "visit"  took 
place  in   1840,  just  six  years  previous! 

The  historian  next  tells  us,  "In  the  fall  of  1846  the  company  marched 
10  Woosier,  O.,"  but  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  at  that  time  or  any  other. 
In  fact  the  Greys  gave  their  "Fifth  ball  and  banquet  Dec.  23,  1842,"  and 
this   was    their    last.    The    company    never    again    appeared    before    the 

The  Greys'  "gun  squad,"  organized  in  iS.ig,  consisting  of  nine  mem- 
bers, however,  held  together.  July  4,  184.1,  and  July  4,  1844,  this  squad 
ushered  in  the  day  by  firing  a  national  salute.  July  4,  1845,  it  came  out  ' 
as  a  full  fledged  artillery  company,  its  complement  of  men  coming,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  from  the  Greys,  and  thus  infantry  was  turned 
into  artillery.  The  new  organ iiia lion  inherited  the  cooking  utensils  and 
tents  of  the  Greys,  while  the  guns  and  coats  were  sold  to  a  Painesville 
company,  being  unsuited  for  artillery.  Thus  the  Cleveland  Light  Artil- 
lery became  the  successor  of  the  original  Cleveland  Greys. 

"The  Old  Artillery  association,"  the  outgrowth  ot  both,  which  an- 
nually meets  on  the  a^d  of  February,  very  fittingly  has  for  its  president. 
Gen,  James  Harnett,  who  was  an  early  member  of  the  Greys,  then  of 
the  "gun   si|uad,"  and  linally  colonel  of  the  artillery. 

The  historian  in  speaking  ot  this  company — the  First  Cleveland  Light 
.Artillery— gravely  says;  "Its  original  obligation,  with  signatures,  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  and  a  representation  is  here  given."  The 
facsimile  covers   a   full   page   of   the   souvenir. 

One  paragraph  reads  as  follows:  "No  person  shall  hold  office  or 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  this  company  unless  he  pledges  himself 
to   fight   for   Oregon,   and   be  on   hand   when   his   country   calls." 
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In  explanation  of  how  (his  "obligation"  came  about  it  may  be  said 
that  in  1&J4  the  Democratic  national  convention,  in  its  platform,  declared 
our  claim  of  Oregon  to  the  line  of  54-40  was  clear  and  indisputable.  No 
one  snpposed  that  there  would  be  war  with  Great  Britain  over  the 
claims  of  either  party,  but  the  cry  went  forth  ovfr  the  country,  "Fifty- 
lour-forty,  or  fight !" 

As  a  bit  of  byplay  this  "obligation"  was  added  to  others  amid  mirth, 
and  the  whole  signed  by  about  half  the  members.  It  will  be  seen  that 
heavy  black  lines  surround  the  name  of  Thomas  H.  Machette.  Said 
"Tom,"  as  he  drew  them,  "These  are  lines  of  mourning.  I  know  I  shall 
be  killed  in  this  war!" 

The  bistori.in,  in  speaking  of  the  Greys'  visit  to  Wooster  in  iSj6, 
which  as  I  have  alrtady  said  never  took  place,  tells  us:  "Alter  this  the 
Grays  abandoned  regular  drill,  but  it  is  understood  that  meetings  were 
held  and  the  spirit  of  the  organisation  kept  up."  "Understood"  is  good ! 
But,  "understood"  by  whom'  Why  the  Greys  al  that  time,  as  an  in- 
fantry company,  was  as  dead  as  Julius  Cisar  and  had  no  thought  of 
any  meetings  or  drdls  of  anj   kind  thereafter. 

In  a  further  attempt  to  make  it  appear  thai  the  old  Greys  who  went 
out  of  existence  in  1843  and  the  new  Grays  of  1854  were  one  and  the  same 
thing,  the  historian  says  ^fter  a  short  interval  of  suspense  the  Cleve- 
land Grays  were  reined  and  reorganiiied."  ''Short  interval,"  indeed! 
More  than  ten  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  the  one  and  the  birth 
of  the  other. 

The  iiistorian  names  three  men  who  he  says  belonged  to  the  old 
Greys  and  also  to  the  new  company,  but  one  of  the  men  he  mentions, 
Capt.  David  L.  Wood,  never  joined  the  new  company  of  Grays  ar  jnj 
time.  At  the  time  mentioned  he  Was  captain  of  the  Cleveland  Light  Artil- 
lery, had  lieen  for  many  years  and  was  for  years  thereafter.  The  present 
company  of  Grays  had  its  beginning  in  1854  and  gave  its  first  festival  in 
rSsS.     One  of  its  cards  issued  at  this  time,  now  before  me,  reads  as  foi- 

"Cleveland  Grays'  First  Annual  Festival,  Jan.  23,  1855."  If  the 
company's  first  festival  was  given  in  1855,  how  can  one  held  in  1904  be 
more  than  the  forty-ninth  ?  The  fact  is  the  present  company  of  Grays 
has  had  an  existence  of  just  half  a  century,  giving  it  credit  for  being  alive 
during  the  five  years  succeeding  the  war,  when  it  slumbered  in  innocuous 
desuetude ! 

The  men  of  the  Grays  should  not  allow  a  "hislorianl'  to  put  them  in  a 
false  light.  There  is  nothing  in  the  claim  of  sixty-six  years  of  existence. 
It  is  a  libel  on  history.  The  company  shovild  not  feed  on  any  such 
claim.  Of  its  own  true  history  it  may  well  be  proud.  All  honor  to  the 
company  for  its  good  work.  Age  sometimes  adds  value.  It  may  add 
value  to  some  kind  of  spirits,  but  a  sham  claim  of  age  will  add  neither 
honor  nor  value  to  anything.  O.  J.  H. 
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THE  SECOND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 
(Ltader.) 

OiiriiLg  the  ■•ixlj  \eirs  of  ils  e\it!lcnce.  which  is  completed  this 
Octohcr  29.  1904  It  has  hid  Imt  hve  pastors,  namely,  Rev.  Dr.  Shemiaii 
B.  Canfield,  Re\  Dr  James  Eels  Re\  Dr.  Thos.  H-  Hawks,  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
S.  Pomcniy,  and  Rev  Dr  Sutphcn  The  locatiim  of  the  first  home  of 
the  church  \\i=  on  the  nnrlhutst  corner  of  the  Pnhlic  Square,  where  the 
old  court  house  now  stands  in  t  Hooden  bnilding.  purchased  from  an 
organi;!aliiin  knoun  as  ilie  1  irst  CriiiR  re  Rational  Church.  Thi-i  build- 
intr  was  sold  to  the  Second  Kaplist  Church  and  moved  to  the  corner  of 
Erie  and  now  Ccntn!  j^t  where  Rtv.  J.  tlyalt  Smith  was  pastor  for 
a  vfar  or  more.  It  wh?  afterwards  eolil  to  a  (ierman  cliiircli  society.  The 
building;  if  Still  standing.  Atiove  are  cheap  tenaments  and  l>e)ow  several 
retail  stores.  The  Second  l'resl>ylerian  Church,  erected  on  the  south  side 
of  Superior  ctreet  was  destroyed  by  fire  October  tj,  1876.  The  pro[)crly  at 
Sterling  avenue  nnd  Prospeet  street  whs  then  purchased,  and  the  present 
church  liuilding  erected. 

It  was  in  18,17  'flat  the  first  allempl  was  ni.idc  to  orKani7e  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church,  but  that  attempt  was  unsuccfssfnl.  The  effort  was 
made  by  twenty  families  enrolled  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Clmrch, 
but  the  prevailing  financial  distress  of  that  year  could  not  be  overcome 
and  the  secedcrs  were  forced  back  to  the  protection  of  tlie  First  Church. 
In  184+.  however,  the  overcrow  (le<l  condition  of  the  First  Church  made  a 
second  atletnpt  necessary,  and  on  June  4  of  that  year  a  preiimhiary  meet- 
ing was  held  in  the  session  room  of  the  church  to  formulate  the  resolu- 
tions and  plans  for  the  new  organ  i?.al  ion.  William  A.  Otis  was  chair- 
m.in  of  this  meeting  ,ind  T.  P.  Handy,  the  secretary.  June  J2  fully 
organized.  Tlii^  movemenl  was  not  due  to  any  dissatisfaction  existing 
between  the  mother  church  and  those  leaving,  for  the  records  sliow 
that  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  C.  .Aiken,  pastor  of  the  church,  called  and  pre- 
sided over  the  meeting  which  considered  the  withdrawal  of  fifth-eight 
members  who  were  to  form  the  nicleus  of  the  new  church.  Rev.  S.  B. 
Canfield.  then  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ohio  City,  the  locality  now  known 
as  the  West  Side,  was  extended  a  call  by  the  new  organi2atiou,  which 
he  accepted.  He  was  installed  pastor  September  3,  1844,  and  four  days 
later  the  Suu'lay  sclmol   was  organired. 

Rev.  Dr.  Canfield's  pastorale  continue.l  almost  ten  years  until  1854. 
■md  the  church  steadily  grew  in  strength. 
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TO  JOHN  HUr.L. 
(Written  Nearly  Seventy  Yesirs  Aso) 

1  wonder,  John,  if  vou  forget,  some  sixlv  years  ago. 

When  we  were  very  young,  John,  I'HHr  hi'ad  was  white  as  snow; 

Vou  didn't  cuiinl  us  iiinch,  John,  and  rliu't  to  innkt-  ns  run. 

Hut  (omul  ont  your  mistiilte,  John,  one  day  at  Lexintrlon. 

And  wlien  we  asked  von  in.  John,  lo  lake  a  i-nii  of  tea. 

Made  in  Boston  llarltor,  Jolin,  tlie  Ten-|HH  of  tlie  Free, 

You  didn't  like  the  pnrly,  John,  i(  wasn't  quite  select, 

There  were  some  altoripinies  you  didn't  mui'h  expett. 

Voti  didn't  tike  their  manners,  John,  you  eouldti't  stand  their  ten. 

And  tlionght  it  got  into  their  heads  and  made  Iheiii  quite  tuo  free, 

But  v.u  trot  verv  tipsv,  John,  (vou  drink  n  little  still,) 

Theday  youina'n-hed'a.'ross  tire"Ne<-k"and  run  down  Uuiik,.-r  Hi 

You  acted  jii^t  like  mnd,  John,  and  tumhied  o'er  and  o'er, 

By  our  sialivart  Yankee  sons,  whb  handled  half  o  score. 

But  now  1  hope  your  sober,  John,  you're  far  too  fat  lii  run, 

Y'oii  haven't  p.t'  the  lens.  John,  you  had  at  lienninj;lon  ; 

And  a[  the  li|rht  at  Yorktoivn,  wliy  tl>en  you  couldn't  run ; 
You  tried  quite  hard,  1  will  admit,  and  threw  away  yuur  Run, 
And  pave  your  sword,  lie,  John,  for  sliaine,  to  one  Cieorge  Washin 
Another  much  loved  spot,  John,  sirch  sweet  association, 
.  When  you  were  )t<iinK  down  to  York  to  see  your  rich  relation ; 
The  Uulchman  of  the  Mohawk,  John,  anxious  to  entertain, 
flit  up  st>me  '<i'ii/f.''  that  !!to])ped  you  on  Saratona's  plain. 
Your  old  friend  Ethan  Allen,  John,  iif  continental  fame. 
Who  called  you  to  surrender  in  (ireat  Jehovah's  name; 
Vou  recof;nized  the  Conjcress,  then  atilhoritv  most  liiflh, 
The  morn  he  called  so  early,  John,  and  tojkfrom  you  Korl  Ti  • 
I  know  you'll  erieve  to  hear  It,  John,  and  feel  quite  sore  and  sad. 
To  learn  that  Ethan's  dead,  John,  and  yet  there's  many  a  lad 
Growinj;  in  his  hi|i;hland  hotue,  that's  fond  of  pun  and  noise. 
And  get  up  just  as  eaVir,  John,  the  hntve  Green  Mountain  Bufs. 
Oh,  no,  we  never  mention  it,  we  never  thouftht  it  lucky. 
The  day  you  charged  the  cotton  baRs  and  jj"'  '<"*"  Kentucky. 
1  thought  vou  knew  peographv,  hut  misses  in  their  teens 
Will  tell  you  that  Kentucky  then,  lay  just  helow  Orleans. 
The  mistress  of  the  ocean,  John,  she  couldn't  rule  the  lakes. 
You  had  some  Cianders  in  vour  tlock,  but,  John,  yon  had  no  ■'Dral 
Your  choicest  .'firils,  too,' were  there — you  took  your  hock  and  sh 
But,  John,  you  couldn't  stand  our  fare,  you  couldn't  take  our  I'crr 
We  make  them  all  Just  so,  John,  on  land  or  on  the  sea. 
We  tood  this  little  continent,  on  pur|Hise  to  lie  free; 
Our  glorious  stars  are  sparkling  hright.  increasing  year  hy  year. 
Supported  by  a  million  hearts  that  never  knew  a  fear: 
Our  children  lisp  it  in  their  prayers,  'tis  carried  o'er  the  sea, 
'Dost  hear  it,  John,  it  thunder.s  there,  we're  children  of  the  free ; 
Free  as  our  sires  of  '7(1— as  bold  and  lirave  and  true, 
To  worship  God,  and  keep  the  land,  ilear  John,  ive  took  from  you ; 
To  keep  our  flag  free  011  (he  land,  imMillJed  on  *the  wave. 
Until  the  last  bright  star  shall  set  on  the  last  freeman's  grave. 
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AXXOUN'CEMENTS. 


Xy  EMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
■*-*■  tion  takes  place  Monday,  September  lolh,  1906,  beginning 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  "standard"  at  Pythian  Temple,  on 
Hnron  St.,  where  it  was  held  last  year. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  deceased  members,  with  place 
and  year  of  birth,  year  they  came  to  the  Reserve,  and  date  of 
death  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  1903.  This  list  will  not 
appear  in  future  numbers. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Sec- 
retary material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the  next 
Annnal? 

Annals  for  years  1881  and  1885  are  wanted.  The  President 
or  Secretary  will  pay  $1  per  copy  for  a  limited  number. 

All  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  should  be  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  585  Giddings  avenue,  City. 

Membership  dues  should  also  lie  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge. 
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1905. 

Hon.  O.  J,  Hodge,  President,  1096  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  Percy  \V.  Rice,  ist  Vice  President.  1812  Euclid  Ave, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President.  1022  Euclid  .\ve. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl,  Secretary,  204  Princeton  St. 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodgf.,-  Treasurer,  585  Giddings  Ave. 

Rev.  J.  D,  Joses,  Chaplain,  225  Van  Xcss  Ave. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Blrton",  4100  Euclid  Ave. 
Mr.  Ch.^.S.  \V.  Ch.'VSK:,  656  Prospect  St, 
Mr.  Ch.'lS.  A.  Davidson,  106  Cedar  Ave. 
Mb.  T,  S.  Knight,  1370  Cedar  .Ave. 
Mr.  Pard  H.  Smith.  57  Streator  Ave. 
Mr.  N.  P,  Bowler.  89  Cedar  Ave. 

COMMITTEES. 
Enlcrlainmenl — Rice,  Dodge,  Davidson. 
Speakers  and  Program — Kerruish,  Burton,  Hodge. 
Membership — Knight.  Smith,  Bowler. 

Addison   Memorial — Awl,  Chase.  Harnett.  S.  C.   Smith,  D.  H, 
Beckwith.  Benj.  Rose  and  the  President. 
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Early  Settlers'  Association, 

September  ii,  1905. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Monday,  September  ii,  1905. 

MORNING  SESSION. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Hodge. 

OPENING  PRAYER  BY  CHAPLAIN  JONES. 
Our  dear  Heavenly  Father,  we  come  to  Thee  as  the  God 
of  Mercy  and  Love,  in  the  name  of  Thy  Beloved  Son,  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  Thy  Grace,  has  tasted  death  for  every 
man.  We  thank  Thee  for  Thy  patience,  Thy  mercy,  Thy 
forbearance  and  Thy  long-suffering  dealings  with  us,  the 
children  of  men.  We  pray  Thee  this  day  that  Thou  wilt  look 
down  upon  us  in  the  love  and  name  of  Thy  Son  and  forgive 
all  our  sins  and  pardon  all  our  iniquities  and  cleanse  us  from 
all  unrighteousness  and  put  within  us  that  spirit  of  tender- 
ness, kindness  and  love  that  will  enable  us  to  glorify  and  simp- 
lify the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  ask  Thy  blessing,  Our 
Father,  upon  this  body  of  aged  citizens.    O  We  pray  Thee,  as 
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Thou  art  acquainted  with  our  lives.  Thou  knowest  our  destiny. 
Thou  knowest  when  our  time  shall  end  here  upon  the  earth ;  we 
pray  that  Thou  will  watch  over  us  and  fit  us  for  our  latter 
end.  We  pray  that  if  there  he  any  in  this  company  who  do 
not  know  Thee,  O  God,  that  they  may  be  redeemed  before 
it  he  too  late,  because  their  days  are  few.  We  beseech  of 
Thee,  in  the  name  of  Thy  dear  Son,  that  Thou  wouklst  help 
the  members  of  this  Society  who  lay  upon  beds  of  sickness, 
some  very  near  to  death,  to  comfort  thou  them  by  the  presence 
of  Thy  spirit.  And  we  ask  that  Tliou  wilt  bless,  and  sustain, 
and  comfort,  all  who  have  been  bereaved  this  past  year  of  their 
companions.  And  we  ask  especially  that  Thou  would  make 
our  last  days  our  best  that  our  walk  may  close  with  Thee. 
Remember,  we  pray  Thee,  our  nation,  our  President,  the  head 
of  our  State,  and  the  head  of  our  city;  and  grant,  O  God,  that 
in  the  future  good  men  may  rule  this  government.  We  pray 
Thee  that  Thou  wilt  grant  that  we  may  also  live  and  honor 
Thee,  that  in  the  course  of  time  we  shall  gather  again  at  Thy 
right  hand,  saved  by  the  saving  blood  of  Thy  Son, — we  ask 
it  in  Jesus'  name.    Amen. 

The  President:  Last  year  at  our  annual  meeting  there 
were  some  papers  in  one  of  our  annuals  left  on  the  Secretary's 
table  which  someone  carried  away.  'They  contained  a  list  of 
some  new  members  and  also,  I  think,  a  biographical  sketch. 
If  the  name  of  any  person  who  paid  last  year  has  not  been 
properly  entered  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  these  papers  having 
l>cen  carried  away. 

THE  PRESIDEXT'S  ADDRESS 
The    President,    Hon.   O.   J.    Ilodgc,   then   delivered   the 
opening  address  as  follows  : 

Members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association:  This  is  our 
twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  and  the  twenty-sixth  year  since 
the  first  gathering  to  form  a  society. 

We  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  and  extend  greet- 
ings to  each  other  upon   this  occasion.     The   eight  original 
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members,  spoken  of  last  year  as  being  the  only  ones  then  liv- 
ing, still  sur\ive,  and  some  of  them  are  with  us  to-day.  We 
also  have  with  us  a  few  members  fast  approaching  a  century 
in  age,  now  past  ninety  years,  and  several  others  who  have 
seen  four  score  and  more  years. 

This  society  better  represents  Cleveland  from  its  begin- 
ning at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  now  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  a  period  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years,  than  any  other  civic  organization.  Some  of  its 
original  members  came  here  when  Cleveland  was  known  only 
as  a  township  covering  a  large  tract  of  country,  while  others, 
now  living,  were  residents  here  when  Cleveland  was  a  vil- 
lage with  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants. 

All  the  members  of  the  society,  as  required  by  its  consti- 
tution, have  lived  in  Cleveland  or  resided  on  the  Reserve  forty 
or  more  years.  Thus  the  present  and  past  are  linked  together. 
Our  society  makes  no  distinction  as  to  place  of  birth,  and  on 
our  roll  may  be  found  representatives  of  almost  every  country 
in  Europe,  Mrs.  Sarah  Christian,  our  oldest  member,  now  in 
her  ninety-eighth  year,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia;  Mrs.  Mariah 
H.  ISarnett,  wife  of  the  General,  came  from  Germany;  Mr, 
Robert  Carran.  now  past  ninety-three  years,  was  horn  on  the 
Isle  of  Man;  i\Ir.  Benjamin  Rose  came  from  England;  Mrs. 
Fanny  Sindaler  from  Bohemia,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  F.  Thorpe 
from  Ireland.  These,  with  others  from  foreign  countries,  are 
no  less  proud  of  our  city,  where  they  have  lived  so  many 
years,  than  those  here  born. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  lost  by  death  several  of  our 
old  and  most  esteemed  members,  though  the  number  who  have 
died  is  less  than  usual.  Among  those  who  have  passed  away 
may  be  mentioned  Judge  E.  T.  Hamilton,  who  for  six  years 
was  President  of  this  society.  The  Judge  was  an  honest,  up- 
right citizen,  honored  and  respected  by  alt  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  White,  so  long  Probate  Judge  of  this  coun- 
ty, another  of  the  deceased,  was  loved  and  revcrad  for  his 
probity,  his  benevolence  and  high  moral  character. 
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Mr.  Samuel  Briggs,  "genial  Sam,"  so  favorably  known  in 
Masonic  Circles,  is  another  who  has  passed  into  the  beyond. 

Maj.  W.  H.  Gleason,  always  full  of  mirth  and  good  will, 
was  suddenly  called  away  and  is  mourned  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends. 

Mrs.  Mandana  S.  Wood,  widow  of  Gen,  D.  L.  Wood,  long 
a  member  of  this  society,  a  sure  attendant  at  all  its  meetings 
and  a  woman  whose  mind  was  well  stored  with  local  histori- 
cal events,  died  the  month  following  our  last  annual  meeting. 

These,  and  others  who  have  died  during  the  year,  will  be 
more  fully  mentioned  in  biographical  sketches  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  next  annual. 

Last  year  your  President  in  his  annual  address  suggested 
that  the  Early  Settlers'  Society  take  the  initiative  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument,  or  the  placing  of  a  tablet  in  some  suitable 
place,  to  the  memory  of  "Father  Addison,"  founder  of  our 
society,  and  also,  of  the  Fresh  Air  Camp.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing a  resolution  was  passed  authorizing  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  take  such  action  in  furtherance  of  this  object  as 
might  be  deemed  advisable.  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee, 
soon  after,  it  was  voted  to  set  aside  $50.00  of  the  society  funds 
to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  project,  and  the  direc- 
tors, or  managing  board  of  the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  have  voted 
to  contribute  a  like  amount.  Other  subscriptions  make  the 
amount  so  far  subscribed  about  $200.  This  sum  will  form  a 
nucleus  to  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  added  a  sufficient  amount 
to  carry  out  the  full  object  sought. 

At  our  meeting  a  year  ago  attention  was  called  to  the 
great  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Cleveland  within  the 
memory  of  us  all  and  especially  within  the  recollection  of  the 
older  members;  how  the  city  had  grown  in  population  from  a 
few  thousand,  which  it  had  when  some  of  us  came  here,  to 
nearly,  if  not  quite  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  I  need  not 
again  recount  the  wonderful  changes  which  have  taken  place. 
You  have  been  living  witnesses  of  them.  Let  me  call  attenion 
to  something  of  the  world's  progress  in  other  directions. 
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During  the  hundred  years  last  passed,  and  there  are  mem- 
bers of  our  society  who  have  iived  through  nearly  this  whole 
time,  the  world  has  advanced  in  science  more  than  during  any 
five  previous  centuries  in  the  world's  history.  Within  the 
memory  of  those  here  to-day,  the  first  steamboat  was  built 
that  sailed  on  these  lakes.  On  the  second  one  built,  the  Su- 
perior, sailed  at  the  time  by  Capt.  Blake,  it  was  the  fortune  of 
your  speaker  to  be  a  passenger  from  Buffalo  to  Cleveland. 
Fourteen  years  later  there  were  on  the  lakes  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  side  wheel  steamers.  The  impetus  given  to  trade 
and  commerce  was  something  wonderful.  The  merchants  at 
the  ports  along  the  lakes  wanted  their  goods  quickly  and  they 
got  them.  The  carrying  of  freight  and  passengers  on  sailing 
vessels,  dependent  on  the  wind,  was  largely  superceded. 

Now,  this  class  of  steamboats  have  nearly  all  passed  away 
and  we  have  in  their  place  the  steam  barge  or  propeller,  pro- 
pelled by  a  screw  at  the  stern.  Prior  to  steamboats,  a  passage 
to  Europe  often  took  several  months,  but  now  by  the  great 
ocean  liners  the  trip  is  sometimes  made  in  less  than  six  days. 

Next  came  the  telegraph.  We  are  told  in  history  how 
Roman  generals  communicated  by  the  light  of  fires,  as  our 
Indians  did  in  an  early  day.  Then  we  read  of  various  devices 
for  signalling,  or  telegraphing  brought  out  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  one  which  consisted  of  twenty-four 
symbols  formed  of  blocks  of  wood,  representing  alphabetic 
characters,  which  were  placed  in  succession  on  high  poles  and 
being  repeated  from  pole  to  pole,  or  station  to  station,  con- 
veyed information  with  considerable  rapidity.  And  this  was 
the  quickest  method  of  conveying  news  which  man  had  given 
so  far  as  history  informs  us,  since  the  world'  began,  down 
to  the  last  century. 

It  was  left  for  you  to  live  in  a  time  when  the  genius  of 
man  should  chain  electricity  and  bid  it  send  messages  across 
continents  and  under  oceans  with  lightning  rapidity. 

In  1840,  Samuel  F.  Morse,  founder  of  our  telegraphic  .sys- 
tem, secured  his  first  patent. 
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In  1844.  a  line  of  wire  was  laid  underg;round  between 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  In  1858  the  first  Atlantic  cable 
was  laid.  Many  of  you  here  to-day  remember  both  of  these 
events.  Since  then  electric  wires  have  been  strung  all  over 
the  earth,  across  rivers,  under  channels,  gulfs  and  oceans.  A 
million  miles  of  electric  wire  is  now  in  use.  Messages  are  con- 
tinually passing  from  continent  to  continent.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  from  the  Peterhoff  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg  sends 
a  message  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  thanking  him 
for  his  ser\ices  in  bringing  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan, 
bearing  date  at  St.  Petersburg  2  P  M.,  which  is  received  in 
\\"ashington  at  10  A.  M.  the  same  day,  the  electric  current  out- 
stripping in  time  the  earth's  rotary  motion. 

For  thousands  of  years  the  fastest  method  of  travel  on 
the  earth  was  by  use  of  horses,  and  yet  no  horse  until  within 
your  day  ever  made  a  mile  in  two  minutes.  This  mode  of 
travel,  even  at  this  rate,  however,  is  too  slow  for  the  period 
in  which  we  live. 

In  1827,  a  date  not  as  far  back  as  that  of  the  year  when 
some  of  you  were  born,  Maryland  granted  the  first  charter 
ever  given  to  build  a  railroad  on  this  continent.  No  one  at 
the  time  dreamed  of  using  steam  power.  The  cars  were  to 
lie  drawn  by  horses.  Two  years  later,  in  1830,  however,  a 
small  locomotive  engine  was  built  in  Baltimore,  and  soon 
steam  engines  were  used  on  this  and  other  roads. 

In  1831,  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Railroad,  extenamg 
from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  was  opened  for  business  and  soon 
had  an  average  passenger  traffic  of  nearly  400  per  day. 

Thus  began  the  building  of  railroads  in  this  country. 
From  this  beginning  you  have  lived  until  now  when  the  capi- 
taliiied  value  of  railroads  in  this  country  amounts  to  $16,000,- 
000,000.  We  have  100.000  miles  of  track  and  the  receipt  from 
passenger  an<!  freight  traffic  is  more  than  $700,000,000  per 
annum. 

Xext  came  the  telephone,  another  of  the  wonderful  inven- 
tions of  our  time,  and  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  all  time. 
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At  first  it  was  regarded  much  in  the  light  of  a  toy,  or  novelty, 
but  its  commercial  use  soon  became  a  practical  reality  and 
now  in  this  country  alone  no  less  than  26,000  cities,  villages 
and  hamlets  are  connected  by  it. 

Had  we,  fifty  years  ago,  been  told  that  the  time  would 
come  when  we  could  sit  in  our  offices,  or  homes,  and  by  a  wire 
converse  with  persons  a  hundred  or  more  miles  away,  we 
would  sooner  have  believed  that  an  instrument  had  been  made 
through  which  we  could  see  inhabitants  on  another  planet. 

Soon  after  the  telephone  came  the  bicycle,  that  little  tan- 
dem two-wheeled  piece  of  mechanism,  which  enables  the  rider 
to  spin  along  the  street  with  ease  and  a  velocity  greater  than 
the  speed  of  an  ordinary  horse.  These  vehicles  are  now  in  use 
by  men,  women  and  children,  m  all  parts  of  the  country;  a 
quick  and  cheap  means  of  conveyance  to  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  people. 

Electric  railroads,  unknown  forty  years  ago,  now  like 
spider  webs,  are  spread  all  over  the  country,  carrying  each 
day  a  million  or  more  people.  These  roads  have  brought  com- 
munities into  a  closer  union  and  enabled  the  people  to  ride 
cheaper  than  ever  before. 

The  automobile  is  another  great  invention  brought  out 
within  the  past  few  years.  The  forcing  of  these  machines  to 
lightning  speed  is  doing  much  work  ordinarily  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  fool  killer !  Notwithstanding,  chauffeurs  are  fast 
sacrificing  their  lives  in  mad  attempts  to  beat  past  records. 
The  automobile  will  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  great  beneficial 
inventions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Electricity,  for  lighting  purposes,  forty  years  ago  was  not 
thought  of,  while  now  every  city  in  the  union  has  its  electric 
plant. 

Gas.  so  long  our  great  lighting  medium,  certainly  in  cities 
and  villages,  is  being  by  it  fast  supplanted. 

The  sewing  machine,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  labor 
saving  machines  ever  invented,  first  came  into  use  within  your 
memory.    To  Elias  Howe,  an  American,  we  are  indebted  for 
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the  first  practical  working  machine  of  this  kind.  His  first 
patent  was  granted  fifty-nine  years  ago.  Since  then  the  Howe 
has  been  greatly  improved  and  many  other  machines  have 
come  into  use.  Now  a  sewing  machine  is  found  in  almost 
every  household,  and  great  shops  have  a  thousand  or  more 
of  them  daily  running,  many  by  water,  steam  or  electric  power. 

When  many  of  you  men  were  boys,  the  only  way  the  far- 
mer had  of  cutting  and  putting  his  grain  into  sheaves  was  by 
the  slow  process  of  hand  labor.  This  mode  of  securing  grain 
had  been  going  on,  so  far  as  we  are  advised,  since  the  world 
began  until  1837,  when  as  some  of  you  old  men  know,  those 
at  least  who  were  brought  up  in  the  country,  a  machine  for 
cutting  grain  was  invented  and  put  to  practical  use.  Soon 
an  attachment  was  added  for  raking  the  grain  into  suitable 
sized  heaps  and  binding  it  into  sheaves.  Now  the  harvest 
reaper  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  or  more  men  and  is  found 
in  every  farming  section. 

Fire  arms,  it  is  said,  were  invented  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  ago.  and  yet  fifty  years  ago  we  had  the  old  flint 
lock;  guns  were  loaded  at  the  muzzle  with  a  ramrod  and  a 
single  shot  in  a  minute's  time  was  fast  firing.  Now  we  have 
guns  firing  fifty  balls  a  minute.  Fifty  years  ago  the  gun 
then  in  use  carried  a  ball  only  about  as  many  rods  as  a  gun 
of  the  present  day  will  miles.  Then  a  shot  from  one  of  the 
largest  guns  in  use,  at  a  mile  distance  would  scarcely  pene- 
trate the  log  of  a  wooden  fort,  while  some  of  our  large  modern 
guns,  several  miles  away,  will  send  a  ball  through  a  foot  of 
steel  armor. 

Strange  indeed,  is  it  that  during  so  many  centuries,  with 
nations  continually  at  war,  great  battles  being  fought,  that 
no  material  improvement  was  made  in  the  character  of  fire 
arms  and  it  was  left  to  the  inventive  genius  of  men  in  pur 
own  day  to  achieve  in  a  few  years  what  men  during  hundreds 
of  years  before  failed  to  accomplish. 

Printing  by  the  use  of  metal  type  was  an  invention  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  not  until  long  after  some  of  you  mem- 
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bers  were  born  was  such  a  thing  known  as  a  steam  printing 
press,  or  was  there  any  other  device  in  use  whereby  prmting 
could  be  done  except  by  an  extremely  slow  process.  For 
nearly  four  hundred  years  impressions  were  taken  by  hand. 

The  Hoe  printing  press,  the  best  in  use  seventy  years 
ago,  run  by  two  persons,  would  print  in  an  hour's  time,  on  one 
side,  only  about  240  sheets. 

A  press  of  the  present  day,  in  the  same  length  of  time, 
will  turn  out  48,000  newspapers.  Go  to  either  the  Leader  or 
Plain  Dealer  press-rooms  and  there  you  may  see  on  any 
Saturday  at  one  end  of  a  printing  press  a  great  roll  of  white 
paper  being  unrolled  almost  with  lightning  speed,  and  at 
the  other  end  of  the  press  see  falling  into  a  receptacle,  a 
twelve  page  paper,  printed  in  several  colors,  cut,  folded  and 
ready  for  delivery. 

Sixty  years  ago,  not  one  of  you  had  ever  seen  a  lucifer 
match.  Prior  to  that  time  every  hoiusehold  took  great  care 
not  to  have  the  fire  go  out.  If  it  did,  a  new  supply  had  to 
be  obtained  from  some  neighbor,  or  a  resort  was  made  to 
flints  and  punk. 

What  would  people  now  think  if  no  friction  matches  were 
to  be  had?  And  yet  the  world  got  along  without  them  from 
the  beginning  of  time  until  1842. 

Wireless  telegraphing.  Roetgen  rays,  the  phonograph  and 
aerial  navigation,  show  still  more  of  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  time,  which  is  amazing  the  world. 

Not  only  has  the  study  of  science  developed  great  in- 
ventions, but  it  has  opened  the  world  to  thought.  The  idol 
worshipper,  and  the  idolatrous  believer,  the  man  who  believes 
what  he  reads  or  has  been  told,  regardless  of  demonstrated 
facts,  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  belonging  in  much  the  same 
class. 

Swedenborg.  Comte,  Voltaire,  Thoreau,  Huxley,  Darwin. 
Spencer  and  others  who  have  made  their  mark  in  science  and 
literature  are  no  longer  scoffed  at  because  of  any  of  their 
particular  views. 
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It  is  but  three  hundred  years  ago,  about  three  times  the 
life  of  men  here  today,  Bruno  was  burned  at  the  stake  in 
Rome  for  teaching  the  earth  had  a  rotary  motion.  A  few- 
years  later  Galileo  came  near  sharing  the  same  fate  for  a 
like  belief.  Said  Pope  Paul,  "Abjure,  shun  and  forever  ab- 
stain from  giving  encouragement,  support,  succor,  or  friend- 
ship to  any  one  who  believes  that  the  earth  revolves;  it  is 
absurd  in  philosophy,  heretical  and  contrary  to  scripture." 
And  yet  the  world  did  then,  and  does  now  move.  Bruno  died 
a  martyr  and  now,  lately  erected,  a  monument  marks  the 
spot  where  he  gave  up  his  life  for  a  great  truth. 

I^ess  than  eighty  years  ago,  men  and  women  were  tor- 
tured for  their  religious  belief.  Now,  religious  toleration  is 
guaranteed  in  every  civilized  country. 

Within  the  memory  of  us  all,  slavery  and  serfdom  have 
been  abolished,  autocratic  governments  made  constitutional 
and  much  more  liberal  in  their  form. 

Thus  within  our  time,  or  within  time  fresh  in  history, 
mercy  has  been  enthroned,  justice  sanctified  and  education 
ennobled.  Knowledge,  toleration  and  liberty  have  taken  the 
place  of  ignorance,  bigotry  and  oppression.  Well  has  the 
poet  said: — (You  learn-vl  the  lines  a  long  while  ago.) 

We  are  ffving,  we  are  dwelling 
In  a  grand  and  awful  time. 
In  an  age  on  ages  telling. 
To  be  living  is  sublime, 
Bartholdi's  statue  of  liberty,  emblematic  of  liberty  and 
progress,  fittingly   stands  on   the   shore  of  the  \ew   World 
where   Hberty   after   ages   of  strife   first   found   a   permanent 
footing  as  the  basis  of  a  great  nation.     Mariners  and  travelers 
ask   its   meaning.     They   are   told   the   story   of  Washington 
and  the  Revolution;  of  a  nation  of  people  whose  progress  and 
prosperity   has   been   the  wonder  of  the  world;  whose   flag 
floats  over  every  sea,  honored  and  respected  by  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth. 
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Thus  has  gone  out  an -inspiration  to  cheer  the  hopes  of 
the  oppressed,  which  has  and  wiH  cause  dynasties  to  fail 
and  Republics  to  rise. 

Well  may  we  be  proud  of  our  Country;  a  country  whose 
chief  executive  lately  brought  to  our  shores  the  representa- 
tives of  two  far  off  warring  nations  and  by  his  skill  and 
diplomacy  led  them  to  terms  of  peace  and  thus  stopped  the 
carnage  of  war  between  a  million  of  men.  All  honor  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  president  and  peace-maker.  He  has  given  us  new 
cause  for  rejoicing  that  we  are  citizens  of  this  great  Republic 
and  that  we  live  in  an  age  so  bright  with  promise  of  love 
and  good  will  to  all  men.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  official  busi- 
ness.    The  Secretarj-  will  give  his  report. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 
Mr.  President. 

After  deducting  the  deaths  not  heretofore  announced,  it 
is  found  there  are  566  names  of  regular  members  on  our  roll, 
and  13  honorary  members.  There  has  been  21  deaths  since 
our  last  annual  meeting,  one  of  whom  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber,— Hon.  E.  T.  Hamilton.  I  have  been  informed  of  two 
deaths  in  1903  that  have  not  been  reported,  Mr.  Frank  C, 
Adams  and  Mr.  Theodore  S.  Lindsay,  whose  names  are 
entered  below.  The  list  of  deaths,  I  am  glad  to  report,  is 
smaller  by  nearly  one-half  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  proceedings  of  our  last  annual  meeting  are  fully  set 
forth  in  the'Annal  for  1904,  published  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  ready  for  distribution, 

DEATHS. 
The  names,  ages  and  dates  of  deaths  are  as  follows: 

Deceased.  Age. 

Adams,  Frank  C Xov.     18,  1903  51 

Arnold,  Remington    Dec.     23,  1904  64 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Maria  Park Aug.       6,  1905  89 
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Deceased.  Age. 

Briggs.  Samuel   Dec.     22,1904  63. 

Corfett,  Mrs.  M.   H Sept.      7,  1905  76 

Cowle,  Mrs.  Richard   Sept.     20,  1904  71 

Doan,  George Dec.             1904  76 

Gieason,   William  J Jan.       20,  1905  59 

Griffith,  John   H Jan.      25,  1905  6g 

Hamilton,  Hon.  Edwin  T April      2,  1905  69 

Lawrence,   Orrin   C Dec,      18,  1904  72 

Lewis,  Edward   Feb.      15,  1905  86 

Lindscy,  Theodore  S July      20,  1903  8t 

McKinstry,  James  P May      19,  1005  63 

Morgan,  Wm.  J Sept.     12,  1904  66 

Pennywell,  Hon.  Charles  E Nov.       3,  1904  75 

Preston.   Catherine  M Jan.        7,  1905  82 

Sabin,  Henrietta  M Jan.       18,  1905  84 

Soiithworth,  Louisa   May      i8„  njof  74 

Taylor,  Charles  W June     10,  1905  68 

\\'emple,  Andrew   Kov.     13,  1905  79 

v\hite,  Hon.  Henry  C Jan.       15,  1905  67 

Wood.  Mandana  S Oct,      17,  1904  83 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Woodward  Awl,  Secretary. 
The  President:     If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  |.Iaced  on  file.    The  chair  hears  no  objection 
and  it  will  take  that  course.    The  Treasurer  will  now  make  his 
report. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Cash  on  hand,  Sept.  10,  1904  $310.61 

Received  dues  from  228  old  members 228.00 

Received  dues  from  36  new  members 36.00 

Received   for  Annals  sold    i  .38 

Received  for  lunch  tickets  sold 10.00 

Total  receipts  5,^85.99 
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EXPENSES. 

Paid   Johnston's   Orchestra    $  3100 

Paid  Miss  Beatty — Singing   10.00 

Paid  Demarest — 250  lunches   125.00 

Paid   TOGO  tickets    2.50 

Paid   printing  and   postage    12,75 

Gray's-  Armory  and  janitor 34-00 

Paid  Trost  commissions  for  collecting 27,75 

Paid  Leader  and  Plain  Dealer 4.00 

Paid  cuts,   r 5.50 

Paid   Stenographers    20.00 

Paid  Annals — 1904    13400 

Total  Expenses   S406.50 

Balance  cash  on  hand   $17949 

Respectfully   submitted, 

\V.  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Treasurer's 
report  will  be  received  and  considered  approved.  There  be- 
ing no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  election  of 
officers. 

Gen.  James  Barnett :  In  view  of  the  fact,  that  during  the 
past  year,  none  of  the  society's  officers  have  died  or  re- 
signed and  have  discharged  their  duties  in  a  commendable 
manner,  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and  that  tliey  all 
be  declared  re-elected  by  acclamation. 

The  vote  was  put  by  Gen.  Barnett  and  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

OFFICERS  ELECTED. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President. 

Capt.  Percy  \V,  Rice,  1st  Vice  President. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Wilson  S-  Dodge,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain. 
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Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  Mr.  Chas.  \V.  Chase,  Mr.  Chas.  .A..  Da- 
vidson. Mr.  T.  S.  KniRht,  Mr.  Pard  H.  Smith,  Mr,  X.  P.  Bow- 
ler. 

The  President:  In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  Association,  I  return  thanks  for  this  expression  of  confi- 
dence and  good  will. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  the  Apollo  Quartet. 

The  Apollo  Quartet  then  favored  the  audience  with  a 
song,  which  elicited  applause. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a 
speech  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  do  not  see  present.  He  was 
to  speak,  certainly  agreed  to.  Is  Hon.  Milan  Gallagher  in 
the  audience?  He  does  not  respond  so  we  will  pass  on  to  the 
next.  I  introduce  to  you  a  Daughter  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. I  say  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  because  I  want  you 
to  know  that  she  came  from  stock  that  founded  this  govern- 
ment, and  this  fact  should  give  weight  to  what  she  may  say 
about  "The  Stranger  within  our  Gates."     Mrs.  C.  P.  Lynch. 

SPEECH  BY  MRS.  C.  P.  LYXCH. 
Mr.   President,  Ladies  and   Gentlemen  of  the  Early  Settlers 

Association : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  today — I  es- 
teem it  a  rare  privilege  to  meet  with  so  many  men  and  women 
who  are  the  brain  and  brawn  of  this  garden  spot  of  Ohio — 
The  Western  Reserve— so  long  famed  as  the  birthplace  of 
presidents  and  statesmen.  The  Western  Reserve  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  send  their  greet- 
ings and  best  wishes  to  you  who  more  than  any  other  people 
have  made  this  country  what  it  is. 

As  daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  we,  like  you, 
are  very  proud  of  our  ancestry.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
thankfulness  to  be  able  to  look  on  your  faniilj'  tree  and  see 
that  ail  are  comfortably  seated — not  one  of  them  hanging 
from  a  limb  by  neck  or  wrists. 
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We  meet  here  today  on  the  basis  of  a  long  and  honorable 
resilience  in  this  country,  and  if  ah  the  citizens  of  Cleveland 
were  like  those  present,  it  would  be  an  ideal  community, 
patriotism  would  be  universal. 

But  here  in  Cleveland,  if  the  entire  population  were  in 
a  procession,  there  would  be  nine  foreigners  between  every 
one  here  marching.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  away  from 
friends  and  congenial  neighbors  to  "The  stranger  within  our 
gates."  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  our  city  are 
foreign.  We  have  welcomed  these  people  to  our  shores,  be- 
cause we  need  just  such  to  open  up  this  great  country. 

The  hospitality  that  has  ever  been  ours  is  extended  to 
the  Englishman  who  comes  here  with  his  splendid  business 
ideas:  to  the  Frenchman  with  his  arts;  the  German  with  his 
love  of  science  and  music,  and  those  from  Scandinavia,  with 
their  love  of  a  home  and  their  good  farming  ideas,  who  have 
opened  up  our  Great  North  West.  All  these  make  good 
desirable  citizens.     They  never  give  us  any  worry  or  anxiety. 

But  there  are  people  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe 
who  come  with  only  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice  as  their 
stock  in  trade.  They  come  here  because  the  agents  of  the 
great  steamship  companies  tell  them  this  is  a  land  not  of 
liberty  but  of  license;  if  they  have  a  grudge  against  a  neigh- 
bor, they  may  come  here  and  punish  him,  if  they  can  find 
him.  and  there  will  be  no  one  to  restrain  him,  they  are  told. 
This  is  represented  as  a  land  "flowing  with  milk  and  honey" — 
short  hours,  light  work,  high  wages— all  opportunity  for  re- 
venge and  no  taxes  of  church  and  state. 

They  can  be  brought  here  for  about  eleven  dollars — 
cheaper  than  staying  at  home.  When  they  come  here  on  such 
representation,  what  wonder  they  get  Into  trouble  at  once. 

They  are  unskilled  in  any  kind  of  work,  and  without  the 
restraining  influence  of  religion,  for  the  only  religion  they 
knew  anything  about  was  one  that  kept  them  in  ignorance 
and  poverty,  for  the  church  taxes  are  very  high  in  all  the  old 
countries. 
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I  often  wondered  why  the  foreigners  of  this  lower  class 
kept  such  poor  homes  here  when  they  were  so  picturesque 
in  their  own  country,  and  although  very  poor,  seemed  to  be 
contented  and  happy.  They  are  cut  off  from  all  the  implements 
of  work  which  they  had  at  home,  such  as  their  bright  copper 
and  brass  cooking  utensils,  and  the  familiar  means  of  cook- 
ing. If  they  could  bring  their  household  things  with  them 
they  would  make  much  better  homes,  but  the  steamship  com- 
pany charges  them  eighteen  dollars  for  a  box  the  size  of  a 
trunk  because  it  takes  up  so  much  room  and  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  freight.  So  they  come  to  this  country  with  only 
such  of  their  possessions  as  they  can  carry  in  a  bag  over  their 
shoulder. 

They  are  very  slow  to  learn  new  ways  with  new  utensils 
and  new  materials  and  so  much  misery  ensues  till  some  one 
teaches  them  American  methods.  What  is  being  done  to  make 
these  people  good  intelligent  citizens? 

In  the  first  place  our  government  has  established  the  free 
public  school  system — not  at  all  as  a  charity,  but  as  a  self- 
protecting  measure,  so  by  availing  themselves  of  this  great 
opportunity  all  children  may  have  the  badge  of  ignorance  re- 
moved, which  is  a  good  beginning,  and  leads  to  the  change 
from  ignorance,  poverty  and  vice,  to  education,  plenty  and 
good  moral  standing. 

So  much  for  the  children,  but  what  of  the  hundreds  who 
come  here  too  old  to  come  under  this  most  beneficient  factor 
in  our  government?  There  are  many  social  and  civil  prob- 
lems which  are  left  to  the  masculine  mind. 

The  question  of  the  colored  man  in  the  South,  for  in- 
stance, is  "a  story  for  another  day,"  as  Kipling  would  say. 
But  there  are  problems  regarding  these  strangers  within  our 
gates  which  their  more  highly  favored  sisters  should  con- 
sider and  at  least  give  them  their  moral  support. 

We  feel  that  these  foreigners  are  very  clannish,  and  one 
solution  that  has  been  offered  is  to  colonize  them,  giving  each 
a  piece  of  land  so  he  might  have  his  own  home.     That  is 
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very  reasonable,  that  they  should  have  such  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, an  opportunity  that  was  at  one  time  open  to  all  present 
to  take  and  make  their  place  in  the  world.  What  stands  in 
the  way  of  this  being  a  success?  The  answer  is,  the  lack  of 
brain  material.  The  power  to  think  is  our  greatest  inheri- 
tance. We  are  not  often  thankful  enough  for  our  inheritance 
along  this  line.  These  people  who  come  here  from  the  very 
lowest  of  the  working  classes  of  Europe  are  lacking  in  the 
power  to  think.  They  are  not  self-supporting,  and  can  not 
be  in  one  generation.  If  given  a  good  farm,  free  from  all 
encumbrance,  they  have  not  the  brains  to  avail  themselves 
of  so  great  an  advantage.  It  takes  brains  to  be  a  farmer. 
\Vhat  then  can  be  done  for  the  swimming  and  submerged 
tenths  of  our  city?  Help  them  where  they  are — send  them 
some  one  to  help  them  to  learn  American  principles — Ameri- 
can manners —  a  high  standard  of  morals,  and  above  all,  to 
clarify  and  stimulate  their  minds  that  they  may  be  capable 
of  right  thinking. 

This  is  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  social 
settlements  all  over  this  fair  land.  May  they  multiply  and 
increase  under  the  patronage  of  men  and  women  such  as  I 
see  before  me  today,  till  right  thinking  and  right  living  shall 
be  possible  to  all,  for  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin 
is  a  reproach  to  any  people."  Thus  may  we  hope  for  a  nation 
of  patriots  worthy  the  name. 

I  will  say,  in  closing,  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
look  into  the  faces  of  those  who  never  have  had  to  make 
any  struggle  to  get  into  a  circle  of  society  in  which  they  were 
not,  but  whose  greatest  effort  has  been  to  stay  in  the  circle 
into  which  they  were  born.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Last  year  I  tried  to  get  Dr.  Beckwith  to 
speak  to  us,  but  he  did  not  respond  to  the  call,  however,  he 
agreed  to  this  year.  I  saw  him  some  time  ago,  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  I  will  say  something  at  the  next  annual  meeting."  I 
meant  to  put  him  down  on  the  programme,  but  found  he  was 
out  of  the  city,  and  I  could  get  no  word  to,  or  from  him,  so 
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him  name  does  not  appear  among  those  to  address  us.  I  see, 
however,  he  is  in  the  hall,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  insist  that 
he  say  something  upon  this  occasion.  I  have  known  the 
Doctor  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I  have  heard  a  good  many 
stories  told  of  him.  You  know  in  the  winter  time  he  used 
to  go  around  with  a  fur  coat,  all  buttoned  up,  and  a  fur  hat 
and  muffler,  which  made  him  look  much  like  Santa  Claus;  so 
much  so,  that  I  am  told,  a  little  boy  where  he  called  on  profes- 
sional duty  insisted  that  he  was  Santa  Claus  and  thanked 
him  very  kindly  for  the  presents  that  he  had  received  on 
Christmas  day.  After  that  the  boy  was  perfectly  satisfied 
that  what  his  mother  had  told  him  about  Santa  Claus  was 
true.  Upon  another  occasion,  I  am  told,  when  he  was  lectur- 
ing before  a  medical  college,  there  was  one  female  student 
present,  and  only  one,  and  that  this  young  lady  seemed  to 
be  more  anxious  to  talk  with  one  of  the  students  than  she  was 
to  listen  to  what  was  being  said  by  the  Doctor.  She  kept 
on  with  her  talk,  as  it  is  told,  imtil  the  Doctor  had  to  speak  to 
her.  Said  he,  "Madam,  if  you  do  not  want  to  hear  the  lee 
ture  today,  you  should  not  have  come  here."  Her  answer 
was,  "Doctor,  if  I  had  known  you  were  going  to  lecture,  I 
should  not  have  come."  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  how 
true  these  stories  may  be,  but  we  will  call  upon  the  Doctor 
to  verify  or  deny  them,  and  perhaps  he  will  tell  us  some 
other  stories,  or  put  these  into  better  shape  than  I  have.  1 
know  all  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  Doctor  Beckwith.  Will 
he  please  come  forward  and  let  us  hear  from  him? 

Dr.  David  H.  Beckwith:  I  never  knew  a  politician  to 
lie.    Col.  Hodge  is  a  politician  and  a  good  story  teller. 

The  story  of  the  boy  is  true.  Young  Hickox,  a  little  boy 
about  six  or  eight  years  old,  met  me  as  I  called  one  morning 
and  he  looked  up  at  me  with  one  of  the  happiest  smiles  that  I 
ever  saw  on  a  boy's  face,  and  he  said,  "Mr.  Santa  Claus,  I  wish 
to  thank  you  so  much  for  bringing  me  these  nice  things."  The 
boy  is  in  college  now  and  he  often  reminds  me  of  that  circum- 
stance. 
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The  story  of  the  girl  in  college  is  also  true. 

When  I  left  college  lecturing  two  years  ago  and  came 
from  a  class  of  eighty  or  ninety  bright  young  men  and  women 
and  stepped  before  this  Society,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
never  realized  I  was  an  old  man  until  that  day,  I  looked 
at  these  gray  heads,  these  wrinkled  faces,  these  faces  of  in- 
telligence and  of  worth  that  had  been  with  us  so  many  years, 
and  I  said  to  myself,  "Doctor,  you  are  an  old  man." 

I  wish  to  say  one  word,  which  our  President  could  not 
say,  owing  to  his  relationship,  and  that  is  as  to  the  worth 
and  integrity  of  one  of  your  members  who  since  your  last 
meeting  passed  away;  one  to  whom  I  was  a  physician  for  over 
forty  years;  a  woman  of  intelligence,  the  brightest  woman  on 
most  subjects  that  I  ever  conversed  with.  Her  memory  was 
remarkable.  She  could  remember  dates  back  from  her  child- 
hood, and  the  dates  of  all  the  prominent  occurrences  that  oc- 
curred during  her  long  life  of  eighty-four  years.  I  think  she 
knew  the  ages  of  about  everyone.  General  Earnett  met  her 
two  years  ago  and  asked  her  if  she  knew  his  age.  She  gave 
him  his  age  correctly  to  a  day.  That  woman  was  Mrs.  D.  L. 
■  \\'ood,  one  of  the  brightest  women  in  this  organization.  I 
will  tell  a  little  story  in  regard  to  her  to  show  what  a  keen 
perception  she  had,  how  bright  was  her  intellect,  and  how 
quick  she  took  anything  in.  My  brother — as  those  of  you 
who  ever  remember  seeing  him  will  recall — was  a  good  look- 
ing man;  Genera!  Wood  said  to  his  wife  one  day  when  she 
was  not  feeling  well,  "I  am  going  to  send  you  a  doctor  who 
is  the  best  looking  man  in  the  city."  My  brother,  not  being 
in,  I  went  to  fill  his  place.  She  scanned  me  all  over,  looked 
me  over  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  said,  "I  thought  my 
husband  was  a  man  of  good  judgment.  I  see  he  is  not,"  and 
then,  smiling,  told  me  what  he  had  said. 

.Another  little  incident  very  similar  to  that  of.  which  I 
am  reminded,  happened  much  later.  I  was  walking  in 
Quebec  City  two  years  ago  and  a  couple  of  nice  look- 
ing   ladies    approached    me;    said    one    of    them.    "Why,    Mr. 
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McLaren,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  haven't  seen  you  for 
a  long  time.  How  is  your  health?  And  how  is  your  family?" 
I  said,  "Madam,  you  are  mistaken."  She  replied.  "You  look 
exactly  like  Mr.  McLaren."  I  said,  "Madam,  Mr.  McLaren 
must  have  been  a  good  looking  man."  She  looked  me  over 
with  her  keen  bright  eyes  and  then  replied,  "He  was  just 
passable."  (Laughter.)  So  you  can  see  how  I  have  been 
complimented. 

Mrs.  General  Wood  lost  her  husband.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  the  residence  of  Colonel  Hodge.  The  minister  took 
his  position  in  the  hall  and  there  preached  the  funeral  sermon. 
This  woman,  at  the  time,  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death, 
in  an  upper  room  where  she  heard  the  sermon.  I  often  wonder 
why  people  take  snch  chances  of  sending  people  out  of  the 
world,  instead  of  giving  them  encouragement.  They  are  con- 
stantly bringing  to  their  attention  the  sad  things  of  life  and 
keeping  the  subject  of  death  before  them.  This  clergyman — 
I  do  not  recall  his  name,  but  that  of  a  minister  who  has  since 
passed  away — was  very  full  of  oratorj'  and  eloquence.  He 
told,  during  his  sermon,  how  good  Mr.  Wood  had  been  to 
his  wife  while  here  on  earth,  and  how,  now  his  spirit  had 
winged  away  to  Heaven  to  provide  a  final  and  happy  home 
for  her,  and  in  a  few  hours,  or  days,  at  most,  her  spirit  would 
wing  away  to  join  his.  When  I  called  to  see  Mrs.  Wood  in 
the  evening,  I  found  her  still  full  of  hope  and  energy.  She 
told  me  of  the  sermon.  "Xow,"  she  says,  "Doctor,  with  your 
help,  I  don't  propose  to  wing."  .'\nd  she  didn't  "wing."  she 
recovered.    That  showed  the  character  of  the  woman. 

I  often  heard  my  father  tell  early  incidents  of  the  early 
settlers.  He  passed  through  this  city  in  1811  with  an  ox 
team,  and  built  pontoon  bridges  upon  which  to  cross  the  Cuya- 
hoga and  Rocky  Rivers.  He  came  from  Connecticut,  and 
sought  a  home  in  the  fire  lands  in  Huron  County,  where  he 
settled.  The  fire  lands,  you  will  remember,  were  held  for  the 
benefit  of  Connecticut  people  who  had  suffered  by  the  firing 
of  their  dwellings  by  the  British  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
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And,  by  the  way,  there  is  a  Fire  Lands  Society  which  was  or- 
ganized before  this  society  had  an  existence.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  occasionally  meeting  with  it  and  addressing  its 
members. 

In  1812  Huron  County  had  not  been  organized.  Some 
of  you  may  remember  the  story  of  how  two  Indians  up  near 
Sandusky,  committed  murder.  One  of  them  killed  himself, 
the  other  was  brought  here,  tried  and  executed  on  the  Public 
Square.  Because  of  this,  trouble  was  expected  with  the  In- 
dians, and  men  were  called  in  from  different  parts  of  the 
country.  My  father  was  drafted  from  Huron  County  and 
stood  guard  among  the  hundred  soldiers  around  this  man 
■  that  was  to  be  hung.  The  sheriff,  Mr.  Baldwin,  at  that  time, 
had  some  trouble  in  hanging  the  man.  The  jail  was  down  on 
Water  Street.  They  put  a  rude  contrivance  on  the  Indian 
with  a  noose  around  his  neck  and  drove  up  through  Superior 
Street  to  the  Square.  The  Indian  insisted  that  he  had  the 
necessary  courage  to  meet  his  Master  and  tell  him  how  bravely 
he  had  died,  but  when  he  saw  the  gallows  his  courage  left 
him,  and  he  tried  to  get  away.  The  sheriff  had  a  rope  around 
his  neck  and  held  him  fast.  He  called  for  whiskey,  promising, 
if  a  drink  was  given  him  he  would  die  honorably  and  grace- 
fully. The  whiskey  was  furnished,  but  still  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  die.  A  second  drink  was  given  him  and  then  he 
was  swung  off.  Just  as  he  was  launched  into  eternity,  a  tre- 
mendous storm  came  up,  one  of  the  fiercest  storms  that  had 
occurred  for  years,  and  every  person  on  the  Square  left  except- 
ing the  poor  Indian.  He  was  dropped  down  into  a  grave 
near  the  gallows  and  as  the  story  goes, — how  true  I  know  not 
— the  doctors  resuscitated  him  and  he  was  brought  to  life  be- 
fore he  was  dissected.  I  know  doctors  do  just  such  things  if 
they  have  a  chance.  (Laughter.)  An  officer  named  Jones 
tried  to  form  a  hollow  square,  but  he  had  imbibed  so  much, 
so  I  heard  my  father  say,  that  he  didn't  know  how  to  form  a 
square  or  anything  else.  I  think  I  have  read  how  it  is  done 
in  a  military  book. 
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In  1819  there  were  two  more  white  people  killed  up  near 
Sandusky  and  they  were  hung  in  Norwalk.  My  father  was 
one  of  the  guards  when  they  were  hung.  Being  something 
of  a  military  man,  and  a  very  good  marksman,  he  was  always 
called  upon  to  be  present  on  such  occasions. 

I  remember  when  a  boy  on  the  farm,  where  I  was  brought 
up,  how  the  wood  had  to  be  chopped,  how  the  forests  had 
to  be  cleared,  how  the  fields  had  to  be  ploughed,  how  my 
father,  with  his  family,  had  the  ague  and  the  fever  and  yet 
would  work  from  morning  to  night.  At  night,  or  perhaps 
at  midday,  he  would  have  a  shake  and  then  go  to  work  again. 
In  those  days,  if  one  man  was  seriously  sick,  the  others  went 
out  and  helped  him.  A  little  circumstance  happened  about 
1829.  My  father  went  to  assist  a  man  in  logging,  and  when 
coming  home  late  at  night  he  heard,  in  a  distance,  the  howling 
of  a  pack  of  wolves.  Hardly  a  man  in  these  days  can  realize 
what  a  din  a  pack  of  wolves  can  make.  Take  a  band  of  music 
with  twenty  drums  and  get  as  much  discord  as  possible  and 
you  will  imagine  what  a  gang  of  wolves  are.  My  father  said 
he  would  hear  one  off  at  the  north,  another  at  the  south, 
another  at  the  east  and  another  at  the  west,  and  he  knew  he 
was  surrounded,  and  he  made  way  for  a  bridge  as  soon  as 
possible,  knowing  that  perhaps  this  would  be  his  last  night  on 
earth.  He  got  on  the  bridge  and  fought  those  wolves  until 
morning;  three  laid  at  his  feet  before  the  wolves  gave  the 
final  howl  and  left.  Such  were  .some  of  the  incidents  that  my 
father  passed  through  in  his  early  life.  Some  of  you  perhaps 
remember  like  events  or  have  had  them  told  you  by  your 
fathers,  who  lived  here  in  those  days. 

I  remember  when  I  did  my  first  work  on  a  farm  away 
'from  home.  I  received  ten  cents  a  day.  I  thought  I  was 
getting  good  pay.  Xow  I  am  not  satisfied  without  getting 
something  more.  The  times  have  changed,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  continue  to  change. 

Hope  I  am  not  taking  too  much  time,  Mr.  President? 

The  President :     No,  go  right  on. 
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Dr.  Beckwith:  When  I  get  to  talking,  I  don't  know 
when  to  stop.  When  I  was  a  young  man  my  father  selected 
me  for  the  ministry,  and  had  I  been  one,  I  might  have  been  in 
Brother  Jones'  place.  But  my  ways  were  such  that  he  con- 
cluded he  would  make  something  else  of  me,  so  you  see  that 
instead  of  being  a  poor  doctor,  I  might  have  been  a  minister. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  a  boy 
eleven  years  of  age.  Down  at  the  Bethel,  they  call  him  "The 
Major."  Mr.  Jones  says  the  richest  man  in  the  world  has 
held  him  on  his  knee  and  given  him  good  advice.  Hope  comes 
from  good  advice,  not  from  where  he  may  have  sat.  Will 
"The  Major"  be  kind  enough  to  step  forward  and  give  us  a 
song? 

"The  Major"  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  song, 
■which  elicited  applause. 

The  President :  This  song  the  boy  has  sung  a  great 
many  times;  he  has  sung  it  to  the  sailors,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  sailor  goes  to  the  Bethel  who  has  not  heard  of  the  boy's 
singing,  and  wants  to  hear  this  particular  piece  sung.  Since 
you  have  encored  him,  I  presume  he  will  respond.  He  says 
he  will  repeat  a  piece  called  "ily  Mother." 

"The  Major's"  declamation  also  elicited  applause. 

The  President:  I  have  a  letter  here  I  want  to  read,  as 
I  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  older  members.  It  was  my 
fortune,  some  years  ago,  to  serve  in  the  Legislature  with  the 
Honorable  L.  C.  Reeve,  of  Ashtabula  County.  I  have  not 
seen  him,  nor  heard  of  him,  until  a  few  days  ago,  for  a  good 
many  years.  The  letter  has  some  bearing  on  this  Society 
and  what  took  place  here  last  year. 

HOX.  L.  C.  REEVE'S  LETTER. 

Rome.  Ohio.  Sept.  7th,  190^. 
Col.  O.  J.  Hodge. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

My  Dear  Col.  Hodge — In  the  Cleveland  I-cadcr  of  this 
date,   I   see   your   name    mentioned    in   connection    with    the 
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Early  Settlers  Association,  of  Cuyahoga  County,  as  its  presi- 
dent; and  in  the  same  connection,  is  mentioned  the  circum- 
stances of  your  introducing  to  the  Association,  a  year  ago, 
Mrs.  Lucinda  Johnson,  the  ex-slave  girl.  This  brings  to  iny 
mind  an  incident  of  those  stirring  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  when  the  under-ground  rail- 
road was  in  operation  through  some  of  the  Northern  States. 
An  organization  was  effected  here  in  Ashtabula  County,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  John  Brown,  Jr.,  who  had  declined 
to  appear  at  Charleston,  Va.,  in  an,swer  to  a  summons  as  a 
witness  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  John  Brown.  Sr., 
for  treason.  The  organization  was  called  the  "Black 
Stringers."  The  force  was  so  well  organized  that  when  the 
United  States  Marshall  stepped  off  the  train  at  Ashtabula, 
with  the  purpose  of  requiring  Mr.  Brown  to  appear  at  the 
trial.  Brown  was  notified  at  his  home  in  Dorset  Township  by 
tin  horn  signals  over  the  country  of  his  approach.  After  the 
trial  and  execution  of  John  Brown,  the  "Black  String  Co." 
turned  their  efforts  to  the  assistance  of  the  under-ground  rail- 
road, assisting  large  numbers  of  slaves  to  Canada.  At  a 
county  delegate  meeting  of  this  order  of  "Black  Stringers," 
held  in  Jefferson,  the  Captain  of  the  County  Lodge,  the  late 
Capt.  W.  R.  Allen,  of  Jefferson,  called  for  volunteers  to  assist 
in  the  forcible  re-capture  of  the  slave  girl  Uucy,  who  was  to 
be  taken  from  Cleveland,  back  to  her  former  master  in  Vir- 
ginia. Captain  Allen  selected  his  men,  eight  in  number,  as 
every  delegate  had  volunteered.  His  plan  was  to  drive  over 
the  country  and  strike  the  railroad  at  a  certain  station  and 
have  his  men  enter  the  train  and  forcibly  pick  up  Lucy  and 
carry  her  to  one  of  the  carriage.s  in  waiting,  the  girl  to 
be  pointed  out  by  a  member  of  the  gang  who  was  to  take 
passage  with  the  marshal's  party,  at  Cleveland,  and  was  to 
assist  in  the  capture.  As  soon  as  the  two  carriages  with 
strangers  drove  up  to  the  depot  which  had  been  chosen  for 
the  rescue,  the  operator  telegraphed  to  a  station  nearer  Cleve- 
land and  notified  the  Marshal  of  the  presence  of  strangers 
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and  the  train  went  past  his  station  at  high  speed,  and  Cap. 
Allen  and  his  party  drove  back  to  Jefferson  and  Lucy  went 
on  to  slavery;  but  we  heard  that  she  committed  suicide  after 
arriving  in  Virginia.     This  must  be  the  same  girl. 
Truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

Leander  C.  Reeve. 

P.  S. — Coi.  I  remember  with  gratification  our  pleasant 
associations  in  the  General  Assembly.  L.  C.  R. 

The  President:  \\'e  will  now  listen  to  a  speech  from 
another  little  boy,  age  seven,  a  brother  of  the  one  that  has 
spoken. 

Thereupon  the  boy  referred  to  by  the  President  came  to 
the  platform. 

The  President:     Your  name  is  what? 

The  Little  Boy:     Wesley. 

The  President:  Well,  this  is  Wesley,  the  "Major's" 
brother. 

"Wesley"  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  declamation, 
which  elicited  applause. 

The  President :  We  will  now  listen  to  some  music  by 
the  orchestra,  and  then  we  will  take  a  recess  for  dinner.  There 
has  been  complaint  heretofore  that  the  early  settlers  have  not 
had  a  chance  when  they  get  together  to  talk  among  them- 
.selves.  and  so  it  is  thought  this  time  there  should  be  given 
more  opportunity  for  members  to  converse  together.  They 
will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  shake  hands  and  tell  each 
other  how  young  they  look.  The  orchestra  will  please  give 
us  a  little  music  of  their  own  selection. 

Music  by  the  orchestra. 

The  President:  I  notice  that  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
is  in  the  audience.  He  is  an  old  member  of  this  Society,  and 
I  think  before  we  adjourn  for  dinner,  you  would  all  be  glad 
to  have  him  make  a  few  remarks.  (Applause.)  General 
Barnett,  you  are  deputed  to  ask  Mr.  Rockefeller  if  he  will  not 
be  kind  enough  to  .step  forward  and  speak  to  us. 

Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller:     Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  word  up 
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by  Mr.  Dodge,  that  I  would  have  to  ask  to  be  excused. 
Though  an  old  member,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  your  Society.  Before  attempting  to 
speak  before  it,  I  must  get  a  little  better  acquainted.  Please 
excuse  me  this  time. 

The  President:  Well,  this  time  we  will  let  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller off  with  what  he  has  said,  but  next  jear  he  must  do 
better.  The  poorest  man  in  the  land,  when  he  becomes  a 
member  of  our  Society,  must  respond  if  called  upon. 

The  President:  We  will  now  adjourn  and  in  a  little  lime 
dinner  will  be  called.     Now  visit  among  yourselves. 

APTERXOON  SESSION. 

Before  beginning  with  the  programme  for  the  afternoon 
session,  a  group  picture  was  taken  of  the  members  of  the 
Early  Settlers'  Association. 

The  President:  I  ask  Mayor  Johnson  and  Mr.  Boyd  if 
they  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  forward  to  the  platform. 

Thereupon  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Boyd  came  to  the  platform,  being  greeted  as  they  came  with 
applause. 

The  President:  The  gentleman  who  is  now  to  address 
you,  was  born,  I  think  down  in  Kentucky. 

He  must,  however,  have  left  there  when  he  was  quite 
young,  as  he  did  not  bring  away  with  him  the  title  of  Colonel, 

Mr.  Johnson:  They  would  not  give  me  the  title  and 
that's  the  reason  why  I  left. 

The  President:  And,  so  far  as  known,  he  was  not  mixed 
up  in  any  of  those  family  troubles  they  have  down  there 
that  we  read  about,  where  there  is  so  much  shooting  going  on. 
I  have  tried  to  get  the  subject  that  he  would  speak  on  today. 
I  called  at  his  office,  but  did  not  find  him  in.  His  clerk 
could  not  tell  me  what  subject  he  would  speak  on,  but  told 
me  that  he  thought  he  would  not  have  any  subject;  that  he 
would  speak  on,  as  he  usually  did,  whatever  came  into  his 
mind.     To  fill  out  the  programme  properly,  however,  it  was 
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necessarj-  some  subject  should  be  named,  so  I  put  down  oppo- 
site his  name,  "The  Tide  that  Leads  to  Fortune."  I  do  not 
know  of  anybody  any  better  suited  to  speak  on  that  subject 
than  the  gentleman  who  is  to  address  you.  He  has  been  on 
this  tide,  riding  right  along  to  fortune.  In  politics  he  has  been 
particularly  successful.  I  will  simply  say,  however,  that  his 
pohtics  are  bad — very  bad.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Johnson :  Some  here  seem  to  agree  with  you. 
The  President:  Yes,  but  when  election  comes  around, 
there  are  not  enough  who  believe  that  way !  Some  years  ago 
he  and  I  were  the  candidates  of  our  respective  parties  for  con- 
gress. Of  course  he  rode  through  on  this  tide  and  was  elected, 
while  I  was  left  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  But  the  truth  is,  in 
those  days,  they  were  not  very  particular  about  who  they  elect- 
ed. No  one,  I  think,  will  now  question  that  I  was  the  best  man 
for  the  placet  But,  the  fact  of  it  is,  the  people,  as  a  rule,  in 
those  days,  didn't  know  a  good  thing  when  they  saw  it!  He 
is  now  your  Mayor,  and  there  are  a  good  many  who  are  glad 
of  it  and  there  are  very  many  who  think  he  is  going  to  be  his 
oivn  successor.  As  I  must  not  talk  on  politics  here,  our  rules 
forbidding  it,  without  saying  anything  further,  I  will  simply 
introduce  to  you  the  Hon.  Tom  L.  Johnson,  Mayor  of  Cleve- 
land.    (Applause.) 

•  Hon.  Tom  L,  Johnson:  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  I  am 
honored  by  being  asked  to  be  present  today,  and  I  am  glad 
to  be  with  you.  I  have  hoped  for  years  that  I  might  some 
day  be  a  member  of  the  Old  Settlers'  Association.  Your  very 
witty  chairman  has  referred  to  the  fact  that  we  must  not 
discuss  politics,  and,  of  course,  if  politics  were  uppermost  in 
my  mind,  I  would  have  to  hunt  around  for  another  subject. 
Cut  he  says  that  I  left  Kentucky  very  young,  as  I  had  no  title. 
I  think  he  will  remember  the  story  I  told  him  once,  that  I  left 
there  because  1  didn't  have  a  title — I  was  the  only  man  that 
■  was  left  without  one,  so  I  left,  too.  All  my  other  accjuain- 
tances,  I  think,  were  military  men  of  some  kind.  Then  he 
says  that  the  mistake  in  the  21st  District  was  in  not  electing 
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the  right  man.  This  is  true.  I  always  did  think  they  made  a 
mistake  of  that  kind,  and  the  reason  that  they  did  was  because 
my  friend,  Mr.  Hodge,  refused  to  have  a  joint  debate.  I  think 
if  he  had  debated  with  me  that  time  he  would  have  won,  but 
the  people  of  the  District  didn't  like  people  to  run  away  from 
debates.  That  reason  must  be  considered  a  good  one,  as  the 
present  candidates  for  Mayor,  I  understand,  each  are  goin^  to 
challenge,  the  other,  so  there  are  two  who  think  a  debate  is  a 
good  thing. 

Ves,  my  friends,  seriously,  I  wish  I  was  -one  of  your 
members, — not  that  I  want  to  be  old  enough  to  add  that  many 
years  to  my  life,  but  I  hke  the  company,  I  like  the  Association. 
It  seems  to  me  a  beautiful  thing  to  get  together  those  people 
who  have  the  past  at  their  fingers'  ends,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  early  history  of  our  great  city,  and  it  is  by  just 
such  meetings  as  this  and  discussions  of  this  kind  and 
gatherings  of  this  kind  that  we  have  learned  what  to  do 
in  the  future,  for  at  last  it  is  the  future  that  inter- 
ests us  most.  One  tomorrow  is  worth  a  thousand  yes- 
terdays. We  know  better  what  to  do  tomorrow  by  what 
has  gone  on  before,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. — 
and  I  know  many  of  you  who  are  here  today  must  think  the 
same. — that  there  is  nothing  I  enjoy  more  than  to  get  together 
with  some  of  the  older  members  and  discuss  the  questions  of 
how  Cleveland  started  and  what  it  was  a  great  many  j'ears 
back.  I  know  a  man  in  New  York,  by  the  name  of  Stevenson, 
who  when  he  died  was  eighty-four  years  old.  He  remem- 
bered up  to  the  last,  the  way  in  which  its  streets  were  laid 
out,  the  i-egular  arrangement  of  the  broad  avenues,  going  up 
and  down  far  apart  and  the  cross  streets  being  very  numerous 
— and  he  explained  the  reason  that  14th  Street  and  23rd  Street 
and  34th  Street  were  the  broad  streets, — all  those  things  are 
fixed  in  my  mind,  although  I  think  I  heard  that  twenty-odd 
years  ago.  And  he  told  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  in  Xew 
York,  Canal  Street  that  we  look  upon  as  way  down  town, 
was  out  in  the  edge  of  town  and  it  was  really  a  canal.     Xow 
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that  is  news  to  lots  of  people'.  I  have  no  doubt  just  such 
things  the  early  settlers  in  Cleveland  tell  about  the  time  when 
Cleveland  was  divided  into  Forest  City  on  this  side  of  the 
River  and  Ohio  City  on  the  other  side  of  the  River.  I  was 
out  to  a  sort  of  a  meeting  in  \ewburgh  when  somebody  was 
bragging  very  much  that  \ewburgh  was  once  a  very  great 
place,  that  it  was  noted  in  the  books,  in  describing  Cleveland, 
that  it  was  a  city  situated  on  the  Lake,  seven  miles  from  Xew- 
burgh.  We  would  not  feel  complimented  by  having  that  de- 
scription given  of  Cleveland  today,  since  we  have  grown  large 
enough  to  and  have  swallowed  up  the  chief  part  of  Newburgh. 
But  you  know  that,  of  course,  having  followed  through  the  last 
forty  or  fifty  years  the  wonderful  progress  this  great  city  has 
made.  N'ow,  what  I  hope  for  the  future  of  our  great  city,  is 
that  we  will  learn  by  what  has  gone  on  before  to  become  bet- 
ter citizens,  learn  how  to  solve  the  problems  of  life,  learn  how 
best  to  live  happily  together,  and  no  doubt  that  will  promote 
citizenship  that  will  make  it  better  for  our  children  and  those 
that  come  after  us.  In  that  work,  I  have  no  doubt,  you  are 
interested.  I  hope  to  add  some  little,  in  some  way,  to  that 
\vhich  has  already  been  done,  that  I  may  feel  I  had  some  part 
in  making  Cleveland  great  and  grand. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 
The  President:  The  next  gentleman  to  address  you,  like 
the  one  who  has  just  spoken,  failed  to  give  me  any  subject  to 
put  down  on  the  programme,  but,  of  course,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding case,  it  had  to  be  filled  out  with  something.  A  pro- 
gramme would  not  look  well,  you  know,  with  a  man's  name 
down  without  any  subject,  so  I  had  to  put  one  down  for  him, 
and,  as  these  two  gentlemen  are  both  candidates  for  the  same 
office  this  year,  great  good  ju<ignient  had  to  be  shown  in 
putting  down  subjects,  because  if  not  somebody  might  say 
that  we  had  given  one  a  preference  over  the  other.  Now,  as 
we  gave  the  first  gentleman  the  subject,  "The  Tide  that  Leads 
to  Fortune."  we  thought  we  would  give  the  other  gentleman 
"The  Tide  that  Wails  for  Xo  Nfan. "     Vou  see  there  is  not 
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much  difference  between  the  two  subjects,  and  yet  there  is 
enough  so  that  the  next  speaker  need  not  repeat  anj'thing  that 
has  already  been  spoken.  I  said,  "'The  Tide  that  Waits  for 
No  Man"  is  his  subject.  This  speaker  has  no  title  at  the  pres- 
ent time!  he  is  simply  a  plain  citizen,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  people  who  are  in  hopes  in  Xovember  next  to  give  him 
a  title.  How  successful  he  may  be  in  that  way,  of  course, 
depends  on  the  election.  I  am  a  little  in  doubt,  however,  as 
to  whether  either  of  these  gentlemen  will  be  elected,  (laughter) 
because  I  was  down  on  the  Public  Square  the  other  day  and 
there  heard  statesman  Howard  Dennis  talking  and,  as  near 
as  I  could  make  out, — I  could  not  tell  for  certain,  but  as  near 
as  I  couki  come  to  it,  he  is  in  favor  of  the  Populist  candidate, 
and  if  he  is,  why,  of  course,  neither  of  these  gentlemen  have 
much  chance  of  being  elected!  Without  further  remark,  1 
will  introduce  to  you  the  next  speaker,  and  I  will  introduce  him 
as  "Citizen"  or  "Mr."  W.  H.  Boyd.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  William  H.  Boyd:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men: I  do  not  think  a  subject  is  necessary.  The  only  man 
that  ever  stuck  to  a  text  in  making  a  public  speech  was  Eli  Per- 
kins who  at  one  time  was  given  the  subject,  "Talk  About 
Anything,"  and  Josh  Billings,  after  hearing  that  speech,  said 
that  it  was  the  only  time  that  any  man  ever  stuck  to  the  text. 
I  have  had  a  little  bit  the  advantage  of  my  friend,  Mayor  John- 
son, in  that  I  got  here  early  today  and  I  saw  my  subject  before 
he  saw  his, — in  time  indeed  to  make  a  few  memorandums,  so 
that  will  be  my  only  excuse  for  talking,  if  1  do,  somewhat 
longer  than  our  Mayor  has  already  done. 
•  I  sometimes  feel  somewhat  sorry  that  I  was  not,  like  the 
most  of  you,  born  up  here  in  Cuyahoga  County,  particularly 
in  Cleveland;  although  I  never  did  think  it  was  to  any  extent 
disgraceful  to  be  born  down  in  Belmont  County,  in  this  grand 
state  of  ours,  as  I  was.  But  while  I  do  sometimes  apologize 
to  Clevelanders  for  not  having  been  born  here,  I  always  prom- 
ise this,  that  when  I  am  born  again  it  will  take  place  right  here 
in  Cleveland. 
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I  feel  like  wandering  somewhat  on  this  subject,  coming,  as 
it  does,  after  "The  Tide  that  Leads  to  Fortune,"  and  com- 
pelling me,  as  it  does,  to  follow  "The  Tide  that  Waits  for  No 
Man."  I  am  reminded  of  a  lawyer  down  in  that  old  county  of 
mine — I  think  probably  Brother  Kerruish  has  heard  this — who, 
in  trying  one  of  his  first  cases,  figured  out  this  defense  in  a  mat- 
ter where  one  lady  had  borrowed  an  iron  kettle  from  another 
and  had  not  taken  it  home,  and  she  was  sued  for  damages  for 
the  value  of  the  kettle.  The  lawyer  in  stating  his  defense  to 
the  jury  said  substantially  this:  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  this 
action  ought  not  to  be  maintained  against  my  client  here,  and 
for  three  reasons,  any  one  of  which  would  constitute  a  com- 
plete defense  to  this  action.  We  claim  first,  that  my  client 
never  borrowed  the  iron  kettle.  We  claim  secondly,  that  it 
was  all  cracked  and  worthless  and  broken  when  she  did 
borrow  it;  and,  thirdly,  it  was  sound  and  all  right  when  she 
took  it  home."  That,  probably,  is  about  as  near  as  I  will  come 
to  getting  to  the  meat  of  my  text  on  this  occasion. 

My  friends,  I  am  delighted,  as  I  always  am,  to  meet  and 
greet  you  and  to  be  permitted  on  this  occasion  and  under 
these  circumstances  to  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you.     Not 
being  my  native  county,  it  is  my  adopted  home,  and  I  love  it 
and  its  people  as  such.     I  love  to  talk  to  the  old  pioneers, 
the  old  settlers,  here  or  elsewhere  in  this  country,  particularly 
when  they  are  represented,  as  here,  by  that  great  predominant 
element  of  humanity,  the  mothers,  the  uncrowned  queens  of 
this  great  country  of  ours;  for  from  the  fireside  where  waits  a 
wife  and  from  the  hearthstone  of  the  mother's  lovecomesallthe 
fortitude,  all  the  hope,  and  all  the  courage  that  inspires  our 
lives,     (rtpplause.)     And,  as  the  great  poets  said, — 
"The  greatest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, — 
Shall  I  tell  you  where  and  when? 
On  history's  page  you  will  find  it  not, 
It  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

I  was  delighted  this  forenoon  to  hear  recounted  by  your 
chairman  and  others,  to  some  extent,  the  early  experiences  of 
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the  pioneers  and  the  early  settlers  of  the  City  of  Cleveland.  I 
was  reminded  of  reading  myself  sometime  ago,  and,  I  think, 
in  Harvey  Rice's  History  of  the  Western  Reserve,  of  the  time 
when,  within  the  memory  probably  of  men  and  women  in  this 
hall,  that  savage  but  proud  Indian  warrior  of  the  plains,  the 
proudest  and  most  ferocious  of  them  all.  Black  Hawk,  came 
through  your  city,  'way  in  1833  or  1834,  and  over  on  the 
bluff  at  Riverside  Cemetery,  by  permission  of  the  officers  hav- 
ing him  in  charge,  was  permitted  to  go  and  kneel  for  the  last 
time — and  doubtless  the  first  in  fifty  years  for  him — upon 
that  little  mound  that  represented  the  grave  of  his  mother. 

You  have  a  very  interesting  Indian  history  in  and  sur- 
rounding the  City  of  Cleveland,  something  that  the  younger 
ones  of  the  people  even  that  were  born  here,  and  particularly 
those  of  us  who  came  here  in  after  life,  never  heard  of  and  the 
most  of  us  never  thought  of.  But  now  I  only  refer  to  these 
things  particularly  as  evidences  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  and  as  evidences  that  neither,  as  the  poet  said  again, — 
"Time  nor  tide  wait  for  any  man. 

For  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  all." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Boyd  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  Johnson 
arising  to  go. 

Mr.  Johnson  :     Mr.  Boyd,  excuse  me. 

The  President:  The  Mayor  has  an  engagement,  and  he 
said  when  he  came  here  he  could  remain  but  a  short  time,  so 
we  will  have  to  excuse  him. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Johnson  left  the  hall,  being  applauded  as 
he  passed  out.  .Whereupon  Mr,  Boyd  resumed  his  speech 
as  follows : 

Mr,  Boyd:     As  I  say  again  now. — 

"Neither  time  nor  tide  wait  for  any  man. 
For  God  rules  in  the  affairs  of  all," — 
And  you  can  see  that  I  am  coming  now  to  that  part  of  the 
speech  that  I  wrote  after  I  got  here  today,  after  seeing  mj- 
subject.     The  whole  world  of  thought  and  action  is  based  upon 
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a  power  tliat  was  planted  in  the  very  nature  of  tilings.  That 
power  was  planted  there  back  beyond  the  dawn  of  human 
history,  and  it  per\ades  the  whole  reahii  of  human  action,  until 
there  is  neither  time  to  measure  nor  eternities  to  contemplate. 
Eternal  wisdom  marshals  the  forces  of  all  the  ages  and  the 
great  process,  once  in  motion,  never  halts,  never  hesitates, 
never  turns  aside,  thonph  mortals  slumber  in  apathy  or  resist 
the  onward  march ;  kings  and  subjects  are  alike  ])owerkss  to 
stem  the  tide;  the  rantings  of  tyrants  are  of  no  more  avail 
than  the  pleadings  of  slaves,  and  the  nii}:;ht  of  the  giant  is  just 
as  vain  as  the  effort  of  the  pygmy.  Dut,  remember,  nothing 
:s  by  chance,  although  the  ignorant  may  sometimes  think  .so, 
— the  deeds  of  time  are  controlled  by  the  decrees  of  eternity, 
fleeting  circumstance  bends  itself  to  the  will  of  an  omnipotence 
which  plants  its  feet  upon  the  centuries  and  has  neither  rest, 
change  nor  repose.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  it  seems  to  move 
in  devious  ways,  or  by  devious  methods;  but  when  the  hour 
once  strikes  for  a  people  to  step  up  into  a  hij.,her  order,  or  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization  or  existence,  unseen  hands  pull 
back  the  bolts  from  the  gates  of  futurity  and  unseen  forces  pre- 
pare the  minds  of  men  for  coming  revolutions,  all  who  take 
part  in  resistance  find  themselves  opposed  by  the  forces  of 
nature  against  which  human  forces  cannot  cope.  Xow,  this 
city  of  ours,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  and  this  republic  of  uurs. 
came  up  out  of  the  wilderness  of  America.  Thousands  of 
years  passed  by  before  these  children  of  the  ages  could  be 
born.  The  early  settler  of  today  was  preceded  by  the  pioneer 
of  yesterday,  and  he  by  the  Indian  of  the  day  before.  The 
Indian  fought  his  battle  and  was  vanquished;  but  no  wild  man 
ever  so  captured  the  imagination  of  this  world:  with  a  ilcvo- 
tion  that  was  heroic,  with  courage  to  desperation,  with  patriot- 
ism to  the  death,  he  stands  forth  today  the  most  perfect  pic- 
ture of  primeval  man.  How  we  might  have  tamed  him.  but 
we  did  not  have  the  time,  the  rush  was  too  awful,  the  move- 
ment was  too  swift,  "the  tide  that  waits  for  no  man."  or  men, 
swept  on  and  swept  him  down,  so  he  went  out  forever.     Xow 
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we  younger  people  of  today  have  almost  forgotten  that  only  a 
hundred  years  ago  the  Britain,  the  Spaniard  and  the  French- 
man were  hammering  at  our  gates,  the  Indian  beleaguering 
our  homes,  the  wolf  prowling  and  beating  with  its  paws  upon 
our  cabin  doors  until  affrighted  mothers  huddled  in  their  cor- 
ners and  frightened  children  crawled  beneath  the  cabin  floors. 
And  SO,  old  mothers  and  fathers  of  a  mighty  past,  your  sons 
are  with  you  yet  and  want  to  tell  you  that  you  builded  better 
than  you  knew  in  bringing  forth  this  city,  this  state,  this 
country  and  its  flag.  The  wrecks  of  the  past  have  been  our 
warnings.  All  that  there  is  of  good  in  by-gone  centuries  we 
have  culled  out  and  taken  as  our  nourishment;  we  have  taken 
it,  to  conclude  substantially  in  the  language  of  another,  from 
the  pure  fountains  of  Greece  before  they  were  choked  up  by 
the  dead  leaves  from  the  fallen  trees  of  civilization;  we  have 
taken  it  from  the  rude  strength  poured,  forth  by  barbaric  dark- 
ness fused  into  the  veins  of  dying  Rome,  from  the  laws  of 
Alfred  and  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  King  John,  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  Holy  Writ  and  the  teachings  of  He  who  was  nailed  to 
the  cross  on  Calvary,  from  the  blood  of  martyrs,  the  visions  of 
prophets,  the  racks  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  gallows  of  the 
Saxons,  from  the  tongue  of  Henry,  the  pen  of  Jefferson,  the  in- 
tegrity of  Washington  and  the  sagacity  of  Franklin,  from  the 
arguments  of  Webster  and  the  judgments  of  Marshall,  from 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  from  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  dusky  race,  from  the  throes  of  civil 
war  and  the  failure  of  secession,  from  the  lips  of  the  living  in 
all  lands  and  in  all  languages,  from  the  bright  examples  and 
deathless  memories  of  the  dead;  from  all  of  these,  as  from  a 
thousand  living  streams,  the  great  current  on  which  floats 
our  gallant  ship  of  state,  broadens  as  it  flows  on  through  the 
centuries,  passes  tombs  of  kings,  and  mounds  of  buried  shac- 
kles, and  piles  of  human  auction  blocks,  and  the  gray  stones  of 
perished  institutions,  out  into  the  boundless  ocean  of  the  fu- 
ture: upon  the  shores  of  that  illimitable  sea  stands  the  temple 
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of  eternal  truth,  not  buried  in  the  earth  made  holy  by  the  sepul- 
chres of  its  witnesses,  but  rising  in  the  majesty  of  primeval 
man,  its  domes  supported  by  majestic  pillars  embedded  in  the 
graves  of  martyrs.     (Applause.) 

And  now,  my  friends,  just  one  more  thought  and  word 
for  you,  that  if  I  knew  where — and  this  is  the  sentiment  I 
want  to  leave  with  you — amid  myrtle  bowers  and  flowers 
that  never  wither,  there  springs  that  fountain  of  eternal  youth 
so  long  a  vision  sought  by  bold  adventurers  from  the  Span- 
ish Main,  for  each  member  of  this  Old  Settlers'  Association 
would  I  draw  a  draught  of  its  sparkling  waters  and  hold  it 
to  your  lips  and  bid  you  drink  therefrom  perpetual  youth. 
(Prolonged  Applause.) 

The  Apollo  Quartet  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  song, 
which  elicited  applause. 

The  President:  I  have  seen  something  in  the  papers 
about  celebrating  Perry's  Victory  in  1913,  which  leads  me  sim- 
ply to  say  that  this  Society  is  not  going  to  take  a  back  seat, 
when  that  thing  comes  up.  (Applause.)  It  took  a  forward 
seat  when  in  i860  a  statue  to  Perry  was  erected  here  and  it 
will  take  a  front  seat  when  this  centennial  anniversary  comes 
aroimd.  I  thought  it  was  best  for  the  society  to  go  on  record 
at  this  time,  and  therefore  I  <Irew  some  preambles  and  a  reso- 
lution on  the  subject,  and  if  it  i?  your  pleasure  to  adopt  them, 
do  so.  When  they  are  read  give  them  such  consideration  as 
you  think  should  be  taken. 

The  President  then  read  the  following: 

Whereas,  the  Hon.  Harvey  Rice,  first,  and  for  twelve 
years,  president  of  this  association,  conceived  the  idea  and  took 
the  initiative,  as  appears  by  official  records,  in  the  celebration 
of  the  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  at 
which  time  a  monument  to  Commodore  Perry,  the  hero  of  that 
engagement,  was  unveiled  on  the  Public  Square  in  Cleveland; 
and.  whereas,  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  said  battle 
will  occur  in  1913  on  the  loth  of  September,  the  day  fixed  by 
the  Constitution  of  this  society  for  its  annual  meeting,  there- 
fore be  it. 
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Resolved,  that  this  Association  declares  its  purpose  to  take 
such  action,  in  due  time,  as  may  he  best  calculated  to  secure 
a  proper  celebration  on  that  occasion. 

Thereupon  on  motion  of  Mr.  I.  W.  Pope  the  preambles 
and  resohition  were  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President:  When  I  was  a  boy  I  used  to  have  a 
Jew's  harp,  and  I  suppose  there  is  not  an  old  gentleman  here 
present  who  in  his  early  days  did  not  own  one.  \\"e  all  re- 
member how  our  grandmothers  used  to  scold  us  for  humming 
around  on  the  instrument,  especially  if  we  did  it  on  Sunday. 
You  know,  we  hear  little  of  Jew's  harps  now.  In  these  days 
it  is  the  piano  that  annoys  the  old  lady.  I  did  not  suppose 
there  was  a  Jew's  harp  anywhere  in  existence,  until  a  few 
days  ago.  but  at  one  of  our  society  board  meetings  we  were 
talking  about  old  fashioned  music,  when  a  member  of  our 
committee  laughingly  said,  "Why  not  have  Jew's  harp  music  ?" 
Of  course  we  were  amused  at  the  idea.  "Why,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman, "I  have  a  Jew's  harp,  and  I  can  tell  a  good  story,  too, 
of  how  I  bought  it."  The  committee  then  and  there  insisted 
that  he  should  come  here  today  and  give  us  a  little  sample  of 
music  on  that  old  Jew's  harp,  if  he  could  play  a  tunc,  or  any- 
thing like  one.  Xow  I  do  not  know  whether  he  can  play 
anything  like  a  tune  or  not,  but  the  gentleman  is  here  and  I 
think  he  has  his  Jew's  harp  with  him.  Let  him  give  us  some 
•old  time  Jew's  harp  music.     I  call  upon  Mr.  Davidson. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Davidson:  I  was  wondering,  when  our 
worthy  President  was  making  this  statement,  if  there  was  any- 
one of  the  old  settlers  here  that  remembered  seeing  me  fifty- 
seven  years  ago. 

A  Member:     Yes. 

Mr.  Davidson:  Fifty-seven  years  ago  I  went  down  to 
the  northeast  corner  of  Superior  and  Seneca  Streets  and  was 
looking  in  the  stores  and  some  man  said  to  me,  "Little  boy, 
what  do  you  want?"  "Why,"  I  said,  "I  want  to  bny  a  Jew's 
harp  and  I  am  looking  for  a  place  where  they  keep  them." 
"\\'hy,"  he  says,  "go  in  there  and  get  one."     I  went  into  the 
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Store  and  a  lady  clerk  said.  "Little  boy,  what  do  you  want?" 
"Why,"  said  I,  "I  want  to  buy  a  Jew's  harp  and  a  man  told 
me  I  could  get  one  here."  "Well,"  said  the  lady,  "this  is  a 
millinery  store;  we  don't  sell  hardware  here."  I  did,  however, 
get  one  and  have  it  here  today.  (Produces  Jew's  harp  and 
plays.)  (Applause.)  Being  early  settlers,  I  suppose,  said 
Mr.  David-iion.  you  have  heard  the  story  about  the  Arkansas 
Traveler  who  came  along  and  stopping  at  a  farmhouse  said 
to  the  farmer,  "Mister,  can  I  get  to  stay  all  night  here?" 
"Yes,  you  can  get  to  go  right  along."  Hi-dee-dee,  hi-dec- 
dum.  (Plays  on  Jew's  harp.)  He  says,  "Mister,  why  don't 
you  shingle  the  roof  of  jour  house?"  "Because  when  it  rains 
we  can't,  and  when  it  don't  rain  we  don't  need  any."  (Plays 
on  Jew's  harp.)  He  says,  "Mister,  how  did  your  potatoes  turn 
out  last  year?"  "Oh,  they  didn't  turn  out  at  all,  we  had  to 
hoe  them  out.''     (Plays  on  Jew's  harp.)     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Well,  that's  pretty  good.  We  have  got 
down  to  "Impromptu  Remarks"  now,  and  perhaps  "Impromp- 
tu" singing  might  come  in  here  also.  I  learn  that  there  is  a 
lady  here,  Mrs.  Hunter,  who  sometimes  sings,  but  I  asked 
her  before  we  came  to  order  this  afternoon  about  it  and  she 
seemed  to  be  very  much  in  doubt  as  to  whether  she  would  or 
would  not  sing,  but  perhaps  you  can  press  her  into  service. 
I  guess  if  you  call  for  her  loudly  she  will  respond  (Ap- 
plause.) The  lady  will  please  consider  that  a  call,  and  if 
she  will  come  forward  and  sing  to  us  we  will  be  very  much 
obliged. 

Mr.  Jones:     Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  one  word. 

The  President:     Say  as  many  words  as  you  like. 

Mr.  Jones:  For  many  years  Mrs.  Hunter  has  had  charge 
of  the  singing  among  the  children  at  the  Bethel  Gospel  Sewing 
School  and  by  my  request  she  came  here  today. 

Mrs.  .\nna  B.  Hunter  then  favored  the  audience  with  a 
song,  which  elicited  mnch  applause. 

The  President:  I  know  you  all  feel  like  thanking  the 
lady  for  coming  here  today  and  singing.     You  can  sec  from 
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her  looks  that  she  is  not  an  old  settler  by  any  means.  Those 
in  favor  of  thanking  her  will  say  aye.  No  one  will  vote  no,  so 
it  is  unanimous. 

We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  programme,  except 
impromptu  remarks.  I  want  right  here,  before  it  is  forgotten, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
met,  of  course,  as  you  all  know,  in  this  hall,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  the  best  place  we  have  ever  had  for  holding  our  meet- 
ings. It  is  much  better  than  the  armory  where  we  had  our 
meeting  last  year,  and  it  is  much  better  than  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  hall,  and  I  believe  from  what  I  have 
learned  that  we  can  hold  our  meeting  here  next  year,  and  do 
not  forget  that  it  will  be  held  on  the  loth  day  'of  September. 
This  year  it  was  on  the  nth  because  the  loth  came  on  Sunday 
and  we  did  not  want  to  have  a  meeting  on  Sunday.  This 
year  it  is  on  the  nth,  next  year  it  will  come  on  the  loth — 
Monday.  Now,  don't  forget  it;  do  not  have  to  be  inquiring 
around  and  telephoning  to  know  when  the  meeting  is  to-be 
held.  We  are  going  to  hold  it  on  the  loth  of  September,  at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  hope  we  will  then  have  as 
good  a  time  as  we  have  had  today.  This  certainly  is  one  of 
the  best  meetings  we  ever  had.     (Applause.) 

Now,  there  are  several  gentlemen  here  we  would  like  to 
hear  say  a  few  words,  if  no  more,  and  I  wish  that  you  would 
call  them  out.  There  is  one  gentleman  I  will  call  for  myself, 
and  then  I  will  leave  it  for  you  to  call  the  rest.  I  will  call 
upon  Brother  Jones  to  say  something;  he  always  speaks  in- 
terestingly. He  is  engaged  in  a  good  work  and  you  cannot 
help  him  in  that  work  too  much.     (Applause.) 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones:  I  am  real  glad,  friends,  for  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  few  words.  I  see  before  me  those  who  have  sup- 
ported and  maintained  the  work  largely  which  I  have  been 
identified  with  for  the  last  thirty-eight  years.  I  will  say  that  I 
see  an  old  gentleman  sitting  here  that  I  have  known  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  who  said  to  me  in  his  home  a  few  days  ago, 
"Doc,  when  you  was  a  boy  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
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of  age,  1  thought  the  devil  had  the  biggest  mortgage  on  yon  of 
any  boy  on  the  Western  Reserve." 

Our  friend  sitting  back  of  me  in  speaking  about  when  he 
was  born  again  said  he  wanted  to  be  born  in  the  City  of 
Oeveland.  A  wonderfully  eloquent  and  gifted  little  Irishman 
came  to  our  country  years  ago  by  the  name  of  Sommerfield 
and  when  he  stood  up  in  a  meeting  in  New  York,  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  of  that  day,  he  delivered  such  an  eloquent 
address  that  he  carried  everybody  with  him.  At  the  close  of 
his  address  one  of  the  bishops  of  New  York  stepped  up  to  him 
and  said,  "My  child,  where  was  you  born?"  "Why,"  he  said, 
"I  was  born  in  Dublin  and  London."  "Why,"  he  said,  "how 
can  that  be?"  "Art  thou  a  teacher  of  Israel  and  knowest  thou 
not  these  things?"  said  the  young  Irishman.  My  friends.  I 
was  born  twice  in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  born  twice  in  the 
same  square,  twice  within  five  hundred  feet  of  the  corner 
of  Superior  and  Bank  Streets;  first  of  my  earthly  parents  in 
1845,  the  30th  day  of  April,  and  again  thirty-eight  years  ago 
in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on  the  corner  of 
Seneca  and  Superior  Street.  I  am  thankful  that  I  have  been 
born  twice,  born  of  the  spirit  and  of  water. 

I  know  you  will  be  interested  if  I  give  you  a  little  bit 
of  the  history  of  the  two  boys  that  took  part  and  interested  you 
so  much  today.  At  one  of  our  Sunday  morning  services  at 
the  little  Bethel  under  the  hill,  a  woman  came  in  leading  by  her 
side  the  little  boy  that  sung  and  spoke  of  mother.  Tears  were 
running  down  the  cheeks  of  that  woman  before  the  service  was 
closed  and  she  made  this  statement  before  she  left  the  Bethel: 
"I  have  taught  my  children  to  swear,  but  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
want  to  become  a  better  woman  and  teach  them  to  pray." 
That  woman  several  years  ago  at  that  place  changed  her  life, 
she  was  born  again  and  became  a  new  woman  in  Christ  Jesus, 
and  she  has  taught  these  little  boys  to  sing  and  praise. 

In  visiting,  in  our  Bethel  work,  we  sometimes  have  felt 
compelled,  or  been  privileged,  to  enter  the  homes  of  early 
settlers.     I  want  to  describe  some  scenes  that  you  do  not  al- 
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ways  meet  with.  One  took  place  in  the  house  of  the  family  of 
an  early  settler  who  came  here  in  1823.  A  letter  reached  my 
home  late  at  ni^ht,  stating  that  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
on  the  West  Side,  was  a  man  dying  with  the  consumption. 
They  were  destitute  and  there  were  little  children  in  the  house. 
There  was  no  fuel  and  no  food.  I  had  three  sermons  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  Sabbath  and  I  was  worn  out  and  ex- 
hausted, but  I  said  to  my  wife  I  must  go  and  look  after  that 
family,  I  went  and  I  found  one  of  the  saddest  homes  that  it 
ever  fell  to  my  lot  to  enter.  It  was  near  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
and  was  way  out  beyond  the  street  car  lines.  We  were  in 
the  house  but  a  few  minutes  before  we  discovered  the  necessi- 
ties of  that  home.  We  soon  excused  ourselves,  and  finding  a 
groceryman  who  was  just  closing  his  store,  said  to  him,  "Sir, 
there  is  a  family  in  a  star\ing  and  dying  condition  here  nearb>-, 
and  we  must  help  them.  We  want  coal  and  groceries  and  we 
must  send  a  supply  at  once."  .V  wagon  was  loaded  and  we 
drove  to  that  house.  We  provided  for  their  wants,  and  then 
after  these  wants  were  cared  for,  we  stepped  into  the  room 
where  the  sick  man  was  and  said,  "Before  we  leave  you,  sir, 
wc  wish  to  say  that  your  temporal  wants  are  supplied,  and 
we  would  like,  if  it  meets  with  your  approval,  to  kneel  with 
you  in  prayer."  We  bowed  by  the  side  of  the  sick  man  and 
looked  to  God  and  to  Heaven  for  his  blessing,  and  then  said 
to  the  sick  man.  "Won't  you  pray?"  Says  ho,  "I  never  prayed 
in  my  life  before  my  family. "  But  he  offered  prayer,  he  poured 
his  heart  out  unto  God  for  salvation.  That  man  was  born 
again,  as  we  speak  of.  His  life  changed.  He  became  a  godly 
man.  Two  or  three  days  before  he  died,  standing  around  his 
bed  were  six  or  seven  young  ladies  from  the  Euclid  .Avenue 
Congregational  Church  who  at  his  request  sang  "Jesus,  I^over 
of  my  Soul,"  and  there  was  a  smile  on  the  man's  countenance. 
.\s  they  passed  away  from  that  bed  they  left  in  his  hands  a 
number  of  dollars.  Xow  I  can  repeat  a  great  many  such 
scenes.  This  is  a  sample  of  the  work  of  the  early  settlers. 
When  a  little  boy  I  was  put  on  the  seat  with  my  old  father, 
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■  one  of  Cleveland's  most  happy,  godly  and  loyal  men  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  we  drove  under  the  hills  and  in  the  alleys  and  in 
the  byways  and  I  saw  that  father  supply  the  wants  of  suffer- 
ing humanity.  Many  of  you  know  well  who  that  father  was 
and  what  his  life  was.  He  served  the  churches  of  Boston,  the 
Industrial  School,  the  Second  M.  E.  Church  of  this  city,  and 
in  nearly  every  school  house  in  this  countrj'  he  preached  the 
gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

I  thank  you  very  much  from  my  heart  for  the  way  jou 
have  honored  me  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  in  electing 
me  as  your  Chaplain,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the  work  that  I 
have  been  doing  outside  among  the  early  settlers  would  sur- 
prise you.  if  you  knew  it.  During  the  past  week  I  have  been 
to  the  bedside  of  two  or  three  of  our  aged  members  that  are 
about  to  pass  away.  I  was  only  there  as  a  servant  to  the 
early-  settlers  and  of  the  churches  of  this  city  that  cannot  reach 
out  and  do  the  outside  work  that  has  to  be  <lone  in  the  name 
of  the  Son  of  God.     (Applause). 

The  President:  Speaking  of  being  born  again  reminds 
me  of  the  little  boy  that  went  to  church  and  heard  the  preach- 
er say  a  great  deal  about  being  bom  again  and  the  necessity 
of  it  before  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  could  be  entered.  The 
boy  when  he  got  home  began  crying,  and  naturally  his  mother 
wanted  to  know  what  the  matter  was.  The  boy's  answer  was : 
"The  minister  says  we  must  be  born  again  and  I  am  afraid  if 
I  am  bom  again  I  will  be  a  girl !" 

^Ir.  Davidson:  Mr.  President,  I  discover  an  old  settler 
here  that  I  think  we  would  all  be  pleased  to  hear  from,  and 
that  is  Mr.  A.  Teachout. 

\ow,  Mr.  Teachout,  you  have  heard  the  call ;  please  come 
forward.  We  remember  that  you  gave  us  a  very  fine  address 
a  few  years  ago  and  we  have  no  right  to  call  upon  you  now, 
but  there  are  those  who  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  speak 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Abraham  Teachout:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, we  are  making  history,     I  have  been  watching  his- 
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tory  making  for  this  great  country  and  this  powerful  govern- 
ment for  many  years. "  I  have  been  watching  it,  I  may  say, 
for  eighty  years.  You  may  think  that  I  commenced  when 
quite  young.  I  was  eight  years  old  when  I  heard  the  booming 
of  the  cannon  when  the  Erie  Canal  through  the  State  of  New 
York  was  opened.  I  remember  that  distinctly  because  I  was 
born  and  Hved  within  half  a  mile  of  where  they  were  celebrat- 
ing, and  when  my  father  came  home  from  the  celebration  he 
told  us  about  it.  He  had  been  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  I  asked 
him  if  another  war  had  started,  and  he  said  no,  it  was  the 
celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

I  have  been  traveling  the  journey  of  life  from  that  time 
.  on  to  this.  Like  other  men,  I  have  observed  what  was  going 
on  in  this  country.  I  did  not  expect  to  make  a  speech  here 
to-day,  but  I  mistrust  that  some  of  those  old  gray  headed  boys 
around  here  have  been  playing  a  trick  on  the  Chairman  to 
get  me  into  a  scrape;  and  it  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I  have 
heard  told  and  sometimes  preachers  tell  it  in  religious  meet- 
ings. An  old  preacher  told  the  boys  he  was  going  to  read  in 
the  Bible  the  next  morning  about  Xoah  who  built  the  ark. 
The  boys,  being  mischevious,  as  boys  sometimes  will  be, 
hunted  up  the  place  and  pasted  the  leaves  together,  and  in  the 
morning  he  commenced  reading  near  the  bottom  of  the  page 
that  Noah,  at  the  age  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  took  unto  him- 
self a  wife,  "she  was — "  that  was  the  last  on  that  page,  and 
he  turned  over,  not  knowing  that  they  were  pasted  together, 
and  read — "she  was  built  of  gopher  wood  a  hundred  and 
sixty  cubits  long  and  fifty  cubits  wide,"  and  so  on,  and  then 
the  old  man  stopped  and  he  said,  "Boys,  I  have  never  met 
with  this  before  in  the  Bible."  And  he  read  it  over  again  and 
verified  it.  "Well,  now,"  said  he,  "my  boys,  it  is  the  Bible, 
and  it  demonstrates  and  shows  to  us  that  we  are  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made."  I  felt  a  little  that  way  when  they 
called  me  up  here  to  talk.  But  while  I  am  here  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  about  our  country,  and  our  government. 

As  I  said  in  the  commencement,  we  are  living  under  the 
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best  government  for  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind 
that  there  is  on  the  globe  to-day.  (Applause.)  We  have  be- 
come the  most  honored,  powerful  and  strongest  government 
that  there  is.  Just  think,  gentlemen,  of  what  has  transpired 
within  the  last  thirty  days;  that  the  President  of  these  L'niterl 
States  has  brought  peace  to  warring  nations  and  stopped  a 
bloody  war.  I  hope  that  we  may  continue  to  be  patriotic 
American  citizens,  as  we  have  been,  and  that  we  shall  in  a 
hundred  years  from  this  time  have  brought  a  large  part  of  the 
governments  of  the  world  to  our  standard,     (Applause.) 

The  President:  There  are  quite  a  number  of  gentlemen 
here  to-day  who  might  interest  us  with  remarks.  I  have 
reached  that  age  in  life  that  I  cannot  remember  names  very- 
well.  There  are  some  men  here  that  I  have  known  for  forty 
and  fifty  years,  but  not  seeing  them  often  I  cannot  remember 
their  names.  If  any  of  these  gentlemen  will  volunteer  to 
speak  we  will  be  very  glad  to  have  them  do  so,  and  no  one 
will  consider  them  presumptuous  if  they  speak  without  being 
called  upon  by  name, 

A  Member:    What  is  the  matter  with  the  ladies? 

The  President:  Well.  I  called  upon  the  ladies  last  year 
until  I  got  hoarse  trying  to  get  somebody  to  speak,  and  this 
year  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  one-that  would  address  you. 
Afrs.  Lynch.  If  there  are  any  others  who  will  speak,  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

Mrs.  McCrosky:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  present  a  lady 
who  belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  the  .■\merican  Revolution 
and  she  has  D.  A.  R.  bars  without  number  showing  that  she 
has  won  honor  all  along  the  line.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  froip  Mrs.  Hodge,     (.applause). 

The  President:  It  would  seem  as  though  you  had  had 
Hodge  enough  here  to-day  in  your  President.  Mrs.  Hodge 
however,  will  determine  as  to  the  advisability  of  her  speaking 
I  know  at  home  she  is  a  forcible  speaker! 

A  Lady  Member:    Well,  we  want  to  hear  her. 

Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge:     I  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
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thi'  Dauglilers  of  the  American  Revolution,  as  that  organiza- 
tion, my  being  one  of  its  National  officers,  is  uppermost  in  my 
mind ;  and,  I  will  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  building  a 
"Memorial  Hall."  which  when  completed  will  cost  certainly 
S.^oo.ooo.  This  hall  or  edifice  will  be  in  honor  of  those  who 
foi'glit  for  our  independence  and  founded  this  Republic  of  which 
we  nn\v  boast. 

The  building,  located  in  Washington,  will  do  honor  not 
only  to  the  dead  but  to  the  living.  It  will  honor  you  aiid  me 
and  every  American  citizen.  While  this  building  i.s  being 
erected  we  will  keep  up  our  work  of  teaching  good  citizen- 
ship. itn<l  when  it  is  done,  continue  the  work  with  more  vigor 
than  ever.  We  believe  we  now  have  the  best  government  and 
the  happiest  people  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  world,  but 
we  must  not  and  are  not  going  to  rest  content  with  the  high 
position  we  have  attained.  \\"e  must  advance,  keeping  in  the 
lead,  leading  after  us  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  until 
liberty  and  self-government  become  universal.  The  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  are  marking  the  graves  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers  wherever  found,  erecting  tablets  and 
monuments,  thereby  showing  to  the  living  how  a  patriot 
though  dead  is  and  should  be  honored.  We  are  giving  lec- 
tures to  foreigners,  young  and  old.  in  their  own  language,  on 
what  constitutes  good  government,  showing  to  them  that 
liberty  does  not  mean  lawless  license.  All,  old  and  young,  are 
interested  in  this  work.  Aloft,  together,  let  us  carry  forward 
the  Hag  of  our  conntry,  honoring  all  who  deserve  honor,  A 
few  days  since  I  ran  across  these  lines: 

"We  sing.  'Our  Cfnmtry  'tis  of  thee,' 
But  often  he  seems  i>r(mdest 

Who  has  done  naught  to  make  it  free, 
I'tut  simply  sings  the  loudest." 
I  hope  we  ilo  not  belong  in  that  class,  but  the  Daughters, 
I  a.-isnre  you.  are  going  to  sing  loud  and  work  to  preser\'c 
this  conntry  indeed  as  "The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave."     l" .applause). 
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Mrs.  Gordon:  We  have  a  lady  present  who  represents  a 
great  army  of  women,  three  hundred  thousand,  I  think,  and 
that  is  Mrs.  McCrosky,  of  the  'Women's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.    I  would  like  to  hear  from  her. 

The  President:  Will  the  lady  be  kind  enough  to  favor 
us?    Talk  on  any  subject  you  wish. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  B.  McCrosky:  A\'cil,  the  Africans  have  an 
instrument  of  war  which  they  put  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy 
and  when  they  throw  it  it  conies  back  and  hits  the  one  who 
threw  it,  and  I  must  say  that  in  calling  for  Mrs.  Hodge  it  hit 
nie  in  the  same  way.  I  am  no  public  speaker;  I  cannot  speak 
well,  but  I  am  an  early  settler.  My  grandparents  came  here 
at  a  verj'  early  date,  in  1818,  and  settled  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  history  that  my  father's  father, 
Judge  Barber,  erected  the  first  brick  house  on  the  West  Side, 
and  my  mother's  father  the  second  frame  house.  Of  course 
those  are  only  interesting  as  being  facts  of  early  history.  We 
have  on  our  door  the  knocker  that  was  on  grandfather's 
house.  But  the  tales  that  they  used  to  tell  of  the  olden  times 
are  most  interesting.  Where  Giddings  avenue  is  now  my 
mother  said  they  used  to  go  out  to  pick  cranberries.  Well,  I 
said,  "Why,  mother,  cranberries  can't  grow  there  now." 
"Why,  yes,"  she  said,  "they  were  high,  they  grew  on  high 
bushes."  I  presume  there  are  some  others  here  that  may  re- 
member that.  And  then  the  nuts  that  they  used  to  gather  on 
what  is  now  called  Lincoln  Heights.  They  used  to  take  wag- 
on loads  of  young  people  and  go  down  and  fill  wagons 
with  nuts  that  might  be  used  winter  evenings.  .\  neighbor 
some  years  ago  said  to  me,  "When  we  have  company  come 
in  you  girls  pass  apples,  peaches  and  nuts  and  such  things; 
but  in  the  early  days  we  used  to  have  to  pass  around  turnips. 
We  took  the  skins  off  and  in  a  plate  with  a  knife  passed  them 
around. 

As  Mrs.  Gordon  has  referred  to  my  being  at  work  in  the 
temperance  cause,  I  will  say  that  I  come  naturally  by  that. 
My  grandmother  was  a  temperance  woman,  and  she  said  when 
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she  first  came  here  in  1818  and  for  several  years  after,  it  was 
much  easier  to  get  a  gallon  of  whiskey  than  it  was  to  get  a 
gallon  of  rain  water.  All  the  rain  water  they  saved  was  what 
thej-  saved  from  the  utensils  that  they  put  out  when  it  rained; 
they  had  no  other  means  of  saving  it.  And  my  grandfather 
Barber  owned  a  distillery  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  one  of 
the  first  in  the  country;  he  operated  it  for  several  years,  until 
he  became  convinced  that  it  was  doing  much  harm,  and  then 
he  gave  it  up,  instead  of  selling  it  out,  as  he  could  have  done. 
He  said  no,  he  would'nt  sell  it ;  it  was  a  harm  and  only  a  harm. 
He  early  became  convinced  of  the  danger  in  drink  and  would 
not  touch  it  at  all,  and  when  he  was  on  his  death  bed  Dr.  Hill 
pressed  htm  very  hard  to  take  some  Port  wine,  but  he  would 
not.  I  knew  very  well  that  he  needed  some  brandy,  believing 
as  I  did  that  it  would  give  him  strength,  but  "'\o,  no,"  he 
would  not  take  it.  "Ilut,"  said  the  doctor,  "Judge,  you  will 
die."  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  will  die  sober."  And  that  is  my 
resolve,  and  to  help  other  people  to  do  the  same  is  my  mis- 
sion.    (Applause). 

The  President:  Well  now,  we  are  gettiug  this  thing 
pretty  well  started  among  the  ladies.  Is  there  not  some  other 
lady  who  will  speak? 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Dutton :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  tell  a  little 
story  in  connection  with  Miss  Rarber? 

The  President:    Let's  have  it. 

Dr.  Dutton:  This  story  will  show  the  changes  that  are 
going  on  in  our  city.  It  was  my  fortune  some  forty-three 
or  four  years  ago  to  be  the  princi]>al  of  a  school,  and  I  was 
still  very  fortunate  in  having  Mrs.  McCrosky  as  an  assistant 
in  that  school.  I  had  gone  quietly  home  to  dinner  one  day 
when  "a  little  boy  came  running  up  to  my  house  and  said. 
"Mr.  Dutton,  Miss  Barber  wants  you  to  come  out  there  right 
away."  I  knew  something  nm.st  be  the  matter.  I  remembered 
very  well  how  Miss  Ilarber  was  dressed.  It  seems  that  an 
unruly  boy  in  the  .school  had  been  detained  a  little  while  after 
the  close  of  school  and  Miss  Barber  was  trying  to  settle  with 
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him  for  some  misconduct.  I  knew  there  must  be  trouble  and 
I  hastened  to  the  sciiool.  I  found  Miss  Barber  holding  a  fel- 
low about,  I  should  judge,  fourteen  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  I 
found  she  had  on  a  skirt — I  think  the  ladies  in  those  days 
called  it  veiling — some'  very  thin  material  for  an  over-dress, — 
and  you  could  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  veiling  or  what  it  was, 
as  it  was  in  several  strings  when  I  saw  it.  Said  she  to  me, 
"Mr.  Dutton,  I  want  you  to  hold  this  hoy  while  I  whip  him." 
I  said  to  her  "I  thought  the  hoy  was  big  enough  to  hold  him- 
self; will  you  please  let  go  of  him?"  And  I  took  the  whip  and 
told  the  boy  to  hold  out  his  hand,  and  gave  him  what  T  thought 
he  deserved.  I  guess  he  deserved  consi<leral>le.  but  he  was  ■ 
very  well  behaved  afterwards.  And  then  I  handed  the  whip 
to  Miss  Barber  and  said,  "Miss  Barber,  now  give  the  boy  the 
punishment  you  proposed  to  give  him  on  your  own  account 
before  I  came, "  and  she  did  it  and  did  it  well.  That  was  when 
it  was  considered  the  thing  to  do.  if  a  hoy  did'nt  behave  well 
in  school,  to  whip  him.  That  was  over — I  can't  tell  how  long 
ago. 

Mrs.  McCrosky:    Fifty  years  ago. 

Dr.  Dutton:  About  fifty  years  ago.  Then  we  had  some 
twfnty-five  or  thirty  teachers  in  this  whole  city, — including 
both  sides  of  the  river.  Xow  we  have  sixteen,  hundred  teach- 
ers, and  have  not  heard  of  a  boy  being  whipped  in  the  last  five 
years.  If  that  is  not  progress,  then  thunder  and  lightning 
don't  speak  of  progress, — electricity  is  nowhere.  In  a  great 
city  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people  we  have  six- 
teen hundred  teachers  who  can  get  along  and  keep  better  order 
than  Miss  Barber  and  I,  and  we  were  both  noted  for  order  in 
those  ilays.  Xow  they  get  better  order  than  we  ever  kept  and 
teach  better  schools  than  we  ever  taught,  and  whip  nobody. 
The  world  moves  and  the  schools  show  it.     (.Applause). 

The  President:  Who  next?  I  notice  a  gentleman  here 
who  towers  above  those  around  him,  a  name  familiar  in  Cleve- 
land for  a  great  many  years.  I  remember  I  heard  the  name 
when  I  was  a  boy.  and  that  is  a  good  while  back — the  Cozad 
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family.  Mr.  Cozad.  will  you  not  favor  us  with  a  few  remarks? 
He  can.  I  guess,  if  he  has  a  mind  to,  give  us  a  good  many 
interesting  rerniniscences. 

Mr.  Cozad:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  did  not  come  here 
expecting  to  make  a  speech,  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  make 
one,  but  as  I  have  been  called  out  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  am 
happy  to  meet  with  you,  and  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  tell  you  who  I  am.  ^[y  name  is  Cozad.  The  most  of  you 
will  recognize  that  name  as  being  among  the  names  of  the 
early  settlers  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  of  Cuyahoga  Co. 
My  father  came  to  Cleveland  in  1806.  He  was  born  in  1794 
and  he  came  to  Cleveland  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  My 
grand-father  came  with  his  parents  in  1809,  one  year  later. 
He  settled  at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Adelbert  street  and 
Euclid  avenue.  That  was  my  grand-father's  old  home.  He 
was  here,  as  you  will  notice,  before  the  war  of  1812.  He  was 
a  soklier  in  that  war  and  received  a  160  acres  of  land  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services. 

At  ihe  time  I  was  born  it  was  stated  officially  that  Cleve- 
land had  a  population  of  1,075,  It  ""^w  has  a  population  of 
nearly  five  hundred  thousand.  YOu  can  easily  imagine  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  a  person  to  be  born  in  this  city  and 
live  from  the  time  it  had  a  population  of  a  little  more  than 
one  thousand  to  the  time  it  had  a  population  of  nearly  half 
a  million  without  knowing  something  of  the  city's  history. 
The  first  farm  my  father  settled  on  was  what  is  now  known 
as  Wade  Park.  There  is  where  I  was  born,  in  an  old  log  house 
at  the  entrance  to  what  is  now  this  park.  I  remember  that 
old  log  house  well.  It  was  the  best  house,  the  dearest  house. 
the  most  precious  house  that  I  ever  saw,  ever  lived  in,  or 
ever  expect  to  see.  That  old  house  and  the  faces  that  were 
in  that  house  arc  with  me  to-day — precious  faces  and  precious 
memories  never  to  be  forgotten.  As  we  gathered  around  the 
family  altar  my  dear  old  father  opened  and  read  from  the 
leather-covered  Bible  and  then  we  sang  from  "Watt's 
Hymns."     My  old  friends,  those  of  you  who  have  gray  hairs 
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like  myself,  what  is  there,  let  me  ask,  more  precious  than  such 
memories? 

The  President:  A  few  words  from  Mr.  Davidson,  then 
we  will  sing  America  and  adjourn, 

Mr.  Davidson:  We  are  told  God  said,  after  he  created 
Adam,  it  was  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  and  therefore  out 
of  one  of  Adam's  ribs  he  created  woman.  It  is  a  little  hard  on 
the  women  to  believe  this  story,  but  we  are  all  glad  there 
came  the  women.  I  cannot  help  in  this  convention  to  relate 
what  a  boy  said  in  Sunday  School.  His  teacher  was  telling 
how  there  were  no  marriages  in  Heaven,  "^\'ell,"  said  the 
boy,  "It's  easy  to  guess  why."  Said  the  teacher,  "What  rea- 
son do  you  give?"  "Why,"  came  the  answer,  "because  there 
will  be  so  few  men  in  Heaven  that  there  will  not  be  enough 
to  go  around."     (Applause). 

The  President:  I  too  have  a  rib  story.  A  man  at  a  table 
carving  a  pig,  passed  to  a  woman  a  rib  saying,  ''That  is  what 
you  females  started  from."  "Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "and  I  think 
the  rib  from  which  we  were  'started'  was  taken  from  much 
the  same  kind  of  a  creature! 

Mr.  F.  W.  BeiJ :  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  wonis,  I  com- 
menced work  on  a  farm  in  Cuyahoga  County  March  4th.  if?43. 
I  worked — or  rather  my  father  did — 

The  President:    That's  more  probable! 
Mr.  Bell: — until  one  day  I  moved  to  Chagrin   Falls  and 
there  I  started  a  blacksmith  shop. — or.  rather,  my  father  did. 
The  President:     Did  he  not  do  the  work? 
Mr.  Bell:    Yes.  he  did  do  most  of  the  work,  as  I  was  only 
a  child,  but  being  the  first  born  was  considered  the  most  im- 
portant member  of  the  family.     I  ran  father  and  father  ran 
tile  shop  and  mother  ran  us  both.    We  were  poor,  but  I  guess 
happy:  I.  at  least,  must  have  been.     U'ell,  this  is  a  way  of  toll- 
itig  how  I  started  in  life. 

The  gentleman  at  my  right  who  told  the  story  about 
whipping  children  in  school  reminds  me  of  a  whipping  1  once 
got  at  school.     The  teacher  afterwards  moved  to  ^lichigan. 
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Many  years  later  he  came  to  my  office  in  Cleveland  and  intro- 
liiiced  himself.  I  bad  not  forgjotten  the  whipping.  He  was 
then  an  old  man,  I  turned  to  the  door  and  locked  it,  took  off 
my  coat  and  said,  "Xow.  Mr.  Smith.  I  am  going  to  get  even 
with  you."  The  old  gentleman  said,  "Frank,  for  God's  sake 
have  mercy  on  me.  You  did  not  deserve  that  whipping;  I 
did  wrong."  I  was  better  satisfied  with  that  tiian  I  would 
have  been  had  1  licked  him  until  he  could  not  have  spoken. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  thing  more,  I  once  had  to  do  with 
an  old  Scotchman,  and  every  time  he  would  come  into  my 
office  he  would  repeat  something  that  Daddy  Burns  had  said. 
One  of  the  things  I  remember  he  repeated  to  me  was  a  little 
poem  that  the  old  woman  repeated  when  she  was  sitting  alone 
in  her  chair  rocking  to  and  fro: 

"Life!  we've  been  long  together, 

Through  pleasant  and  through  cloudy  weather; 

'Tis  hard  to  part  when  friends  are  dear; 

Perhaps  'twill  cost  a  sigh,  a  tear; , 

Then  steal  away,  give  little  warning. 

Choose  thine  own  time; 

Say  not  'Good-night:'  but  in  some  brighter  clime 

Bid  me  'Good- morning'." 
I  thought  that  was  so  sweet,  that  I  have  never  forgotten  it, 
and  here  we  are  to-day,  many  of  us  in  years  that  warrant  the 
belief  that  we  cannot  be  here  much  longer.  Let  us  remember 
this  meeting  as  one  of  the  best,  as  Brother  Hodge  and  others 
say,  of  all  the  meetings  of  this  Association.     (Applause). 

The  President :  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  or  any  lady 
who  would  like  to  speak? 

Mr,  I.  W.  Pope:  Pope  is  my  name — I.  W.  Pope,  hut  I 
am  not  an  infallible  one  by  any  means. 

I  simply  arise  to  say  a  few  words  in  order  to  become  better 
ac(|uainted  with  the  people  here.  I  met  the  old  soldiers  out 
on  the  lake  last  year,  I  think  it  was  the  103rd  Regiment.  Gen- 
eral Jack  Casement  was  there.  General  Jack  said.  "I  am  not 
one  of  the  old  has-beens,  I  am  an  izzer  now.     I  believe  in 
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being  an  izzer  as  long  as  we  live."  Let  us  not  tie  ourselves 
to  tlie  past,  but  to  the  future.  The  future  is  before  us.  You 
are  only  school  boys  notwithstanding  the  three-score-and-ten 
and  more  years  that  you  have  lived.  I  am  only  a  school  boy. 
Remember  we  do  not  grow  by  looking  back  over  the  past,  but 
by  planning  for  the  future.  At  the  time  our  forefathers  were 
striking  for  the  liberty  of  the  American  people,  the  men  who 
conducted  the  affairs  of  King  George  thought  a  monarchial 
form  of  government  was  the  best.  Our  forefathers,  however, 
said  "Xo,  we  have  grown  old  under  the  monarchial  form  and 
we  want  a  Republican  form."  They  looked  ahead  and  were 
right.  The  men  of  to-day  should  he  up  with  the  times;  look 
after  the  best  interests  of  the  living  and  leave  to  the  next 
generation  a  better  government,  if  possible,  than  we  even  now 
have,  not  that  we  can  hope  to  have  a  better  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  let  us  strive  to  better  the  conditons  under  that  form 
by  our  voice  and  by  our  votes.     (Appiausie.) 

The  President:  I  want  to  say  before  we  close  that  Mr. 
Woodward  .\wl  is  our  Secretary.  His  office  is  7  Blackstone 
ISlock.  and  when  you  want  one  of  our  Annuals,  or  any  friend 
you  may  have  wants  to  become  a  member,  or  any  time  any  of 
ynu  want  to  pay  y<mr  dues,  you  can  go  to  him  and  be  served, 
although  Mr.  W.  S.  Dodge  is  our  Treasurer  and  the  proper 
man  to  receive  your  dues.  Pay  to  either  and  it  will  be  the 
same.  We  have  heretofore  .sent  out  a  man  collecting  and  paid 
him  for  his  ser\-ices.  There  is  no  use  of  our  doing  this  each 
year  if  members  will  simply  attend  to  paying  up  their  dues, 
as  they  have  done  to  a  great  extent,  this  year.  We  have  had, 
as  I  think,  a  very  good  meeting  to-day,  and  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves  on  having  had  so  pleasant  a  time. 

We  will  now  arise,  the  orchestra  play  America  and  all 
.sing  praise  to  our  country. 

lienediction  by  Chaplain  Jones:  Xow  may  the  grace  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  Cod  our  Father,  the  com- 
munion and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  rest  upon  vou  and 
abide  with  you  forever  more.     Amen. 
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.MR.  FR-\NK  C.  ADAMS. 

Mr.  A<lams  was  born  at  Urichsviile,  O.,  in  1852,  and  died 
November  18.  1903. 

About  1855  his  father,  Mr.  Ira  Adams,  with  his  family 
settled  in  Cleveland  and  opened  a  shoe  store  on  Water  street. 

^fr.  .\dams  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  and  when  of  sufficient  a?e  entered  into  his  fath- 
er's business.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death  the  firm  be- 
came known  as  Frank  C.  Adams  &  Co,,  and  two  years  after- 
ward Mr.  Adams  sold  the  establishment  and  became  interested 
in  the  realty  business. 

The  deceased  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  of  the  Colonial  club.  At  the  time  he  retired 
from  business  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Central  Trust,  a 
director  in  the  Wade  Park  Avenue  bank,  the  Oster  Manufac- 
turinc;  Co..  treasurer  of  the  Forest  City  Land  Co.  and  the 
Cleveland  Realty  Co.  Both  of  the  banks  and  the  companies 
in  which  he  was  interested  were  organized  by  him. 

From  an  early  age  Mr.  Adams  had  been  connected  with 
the  F.iiclid  Avenue  Christian  church  and  throughout  his  life 
maintained  his  membership. 

Mr.  Adams  was  married  to  Miss  Nettie  D.  House,  daugh- 
ter of  R.  H.  House,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  Western 
Reserve.  He  is  survived  by  two  children,  in  addition  to  his 
wHdow.  They  are  Miss  Florence  Adams  and  Mrs.  Gardner 
Dodge.  Mr.  Adams'  mother  and  two  brothers  and  two  sis- 
ters, who  live  in  Cleveland,  also  survive  him.  John  Q.,  Chas. 
K.  and  Ira  Adams  are  the  brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  Miss 
Knima  Adams  a  .sister. 
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MAJOR  W.  W.  ARMSTRONG, 

Major  Armstrong  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  O..  in  1833, 
and  died  April  21,  1905.  ?Ie  was  the  youngest  son  of  General 
John  Armstrong,  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Colum- 
biana county.  When  in  his  boyhood  he  was  in  command  of 
a  military  company  of  boys  and  was  called  major.  Upon 
going  to  Tiffin  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  received  letters  ad- 
dressed to  him  as  major.  This  title  clung  to  him  throughout 
his  entire  eventful  life. 

In  1847  Major  Armstrong  became  an  apprentice  to  Gen- 
eral John  G.  Breslin,  then  the  owner  of  the  Seneca  Advertiser 
in  Tiffin.  In  1854  he  gained  control  of  the  paper  though  he 
was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old.  The  Advertiser  was  con- 
ducted as  a  Democratic  organ  and  he  soon  made  it  a  power 
in  Northwestern  Ohio.  In  1857  he  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  postmaster  at  Tiffin,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1861.  In  1862  when,  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio.  After  serving  a  term 
in  this  capacity  he  returned  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  journal- 
ism, and  accordingly  purchased  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
In  1868  he  was  elected  delegate-at-large  to  the  National  Dem- 
ociatic  Convention,  and  afterwards  attended  national  conven- 
tions at  Haltimore,  New  York  and  Chicago.  In  1872  he  came 
within  a  few  votes  of  obtaining  a  nomination  for  Congress. 

L'nder  the  first  administration  of  President  Grover  Cleve- 
land Major  -Armstrong  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Cleve- 
land and  remained  in  that  position  from  1887  until  i8qi,  when 
he  was  elected  city  treasurer.  At  that  election  he  was  the  only 
Democratic  candidate  elected.  He  served  as  city  treasurer 
two  terms. 

He  married  Miss  Sara  \'.,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Josiah  Hedges,  in  1857.  Jo.siah  Hedges  was  the  founder  of 
Tiffin.  Major  Armstrong  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Miss  Isabella  IT.  Armstrong. 

He  was  the  last  male  member  of  his  family  excepting  his 
nephew,  General  George  A.  Garrctson,  of  this  city.  He  is 
sur\-ived  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
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Always  and  everywhere,  WilJiam  \V,  Armstrong  had  the 
art  of  making  and  keeping  friends.  As  a  young  editor  in 
Tiffin,  in  the  Capitol  at  Cohinibus  as  Secretary  of  State,  as 
the  head  of  a  Cleveland  newspaper  and  still  later  as  city  treas- 
urer he  was  given  abundant  evidence  of  popularity. 
REMIN'GTON  ARNOLD. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  born  in  Providence.  R.  I..  March  28.  1839. 
Came  to  the  Reserve  in  1862  and  died  Dec.  26,  1904.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  known  grocerymen  in  Cleveland,  having  been 
in  that  business  all  his  life.  He  was  first  in  business  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Cuyahoga  building,  and  continued  in  that 
location  fourteen  years,  when  he  moved  to  No.  1305  Euclid 
avenue,  near  Wilson,  where  he  was  in  bu.siness  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

His  wife  died  in  i8ij2.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons, 
Harold  and  Remington,  Jr. 

MRS.  M.ARIA  PARKS  BALDWIN'. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  born  in  1816.  in  the  State  of  Xew  York, 
came  to  Euclid.  0„  in  1832  and  died  August  6.  u)o$.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Maria  Parks.  In  early  life  she  married  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  a  brother  of  the  late  Jefferson  Thomas,  who 
lived  for  many  years  on  the  east  side  of  Wood  street,  just 
north  of  Hamilton  street.  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  died  while 
employed  in  building  the  old  reservoir  on  the  West  Side,  after 
which  she  married  Mr.  Martin  H.  Baldwin,  a  half  brother  of 
her  first  husban<i. 

While  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  she  became  the  mother 
of  five  l>oys,  one  of  whom  died  at  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  where 
the  family  for  a  time  resided.  The  eldest  son,  Francis  Marion, 
was  a  captain  in  the  103rd  regiment  Ohio  Infantry  during 
the  Civil  war,  and  died  at  Dayton.  O..  May  15,  1905. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  was  a  sister  of  Sophrania  Parks  Hender- 
shott,  of  Republic  street.  Cleveland.  Her  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Mcllrath,  a  Euclid  township  pio- 
neer of  1804.     .■\fter  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Baldwin 
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took  up  her  residence  with  her  son,  Capt.  Thomas,  of  Dayton, 
but  later  resided  with  another  son,  in  Missouri,  where  she 
died.  The  Parks  of  East  Cleveland  and  Colliuwood  were 
relatives.  She  was  a  resident  of  Cuyhoga  County,  in  all,  some 
sixty  years. 

MR.   SAMUEL  BRIGGS. 

Mr.  Brings,  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Cleveland  and 
one  of  the  most  widely  known  Freemasons  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, was  bom  in  New  York  City,  April  12,  1841,  and  died  at 
his  home  in  East  Cleveland,  Dec.  22,  1904.  His  early  boyhood 
was  spent  in  and  around  \ew  York,  receiving  his  education 
in  the  public  .schools  and  the  old  Free  Academy,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  N'ew  York.  He  came  to  Cleveland  in  i860  with  the 
Erie  Railroad,  and. made  railroading  his  business  for  many 
years.  Previous  to  coming  to  this  city  he  had  been  located 
in  Toledo  for  a  year  with  the  old  Cincinnati  &  Toledo  road. 
When  he  came  here  the  Erie  was  known  as  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western  Railroad.  In  1868  he  became  associated  with 
the  Great  Western  Dispatch.  In  1882  he  became  superinten- 
dent of  the  Valley  Railroad,  and  two  years  later  was  made 
the  receiver  of  the  Conotton  \'alley  Railroad. 

Mr.  Briggs  married  in  1864  Miss  .\ida  Thomas,  of  Toledo, 
who  survives  him.  He  leaves  one  daughter,  !Mrs.  .Arthur  Sea- 
ton,  of  Elyria. 

.At  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Briggs  was  the  secretary  of 
the  Masonic  Association.  He  was  also  at  one  time  secretary 
of  the  Union  Club. 

MRS.  MARY  H.  CORLETT. 

Mrs,  Corlett  was  born  in  the  .State  of  \ew  York  in  1829 
and  died  September  7,  1905.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Elisha 
Parmelee.  of  Kent.  ().,  who  move<l  from  N'ew  York  to  Ohio 
at  an  early  date.  In  1867  .she  married  the  Rev.  Charles  Cor- 
lett and  came  to  Cleveland  to  live.  Her  husband  died  seven 
years  ago.  Since  then,  mo.st  of  the  time,  she  has  been  at  the 
Trinity  Home.  At  the  time  of  her' death  she  was  living  with 
her  son,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Corlott.  in  A\illoughby,  O. 
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The  funeral  was  held  in  the  Wade  Memorial  Chapel,  in 
Lake  View  Cenieterj-,  where  she  was  buried  at  the  side  of  her 
husband.    She  died  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 

MR.  GEORGE  DOAX. 

Mr.  Dean,  one  of  the  oldest  re.sidents  of  the  county,  and 
son  of  one  of  the  founders  of  Cleveland,  died  at  his  home  Xo. 
3617  Euclid  avenue',  December  11,  1904.  Coming  to  the  old 
Doan  homestead  at  the  corner  of  Euclid  avenue  and  Doan  St. 
when  he  w^as  a  year  old,  he  lived  almost  his  entire  life  in  the 
old  home.     His  death  occurred  on  his  seventy-sixth  birthday. 

None  of  the  pioneers  of  Cuyahoga  county  could  tell  more 
of  the  growth  of  Cleveland  than  he.  His  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  were  spent  entirely  within  the  confines 
of  Euclid  and  Cleveland  townships. 

Mr.  Doan  came  of  the  sturdiest  of  New  England  ancestry. 
His  father,  Timothy  Doan,  came  to  Cleveland  from  Connecti- 
cut in  1801.  During  the  103  years  intervening  the  history  of 
the  Doan  family,  in  a  measure,  is  the  history  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  Cleveland.  Timothy  Doan  settled  at 
what  was  formerly  known  as  Doan's  corners,  now  the  site  of 
the  university  circle.  The  father  moved  his  family  into  Col- 
umbiana county  and  later  to  Weymouth,  Medina  county.  It 
was  at  Weymouth  that  George  Doan  was  born,  but  his  fathei 
returned  to  Cleveland  when  the  son  was  one  year  old. 

The  father  had  large  holdings  of  land  where  Wade  Park 
now  is,  and  in  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  Doan  brook.  The 
lives  of  the  father  and  son  were  devoted  to  farming.  The  son 
was  the  last  of  a  family.of  ten  children,  and  had  been  retired 
from  active  life  for  many  years. 

Mr,  Doan  was  a  devout  Episcopalian,  He  was  treasurer 
and  vestryman  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  East  Cleveland  for  forty 
years,  and  at  his  death  was  warden  emeritus.  In  1857  he  was 
married  to  Miss  EJiabeth  Jane  Waring,  representative  of  an 
other  of  the  older  families  of  the  county.  Mrs.  Doan  survives 
her  husband.    The  children  surviving  are:  Seth  H.  Doan,  Geo. 
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\\".  Doan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Knight  and  Rev.  E.  S.  Doan  of  East 
Cleveland,  Bronson  C.  Doan  of  Detroit  and  Rev.  Clarence  E. 
Doan  of  White  Plains,  N.  Y, 

MR.  WM.  J.  GLEASOX. 

Mr.  Gleason  was  born  hi  County  Clare,  Ireland,  June.  1846. 
Si.\  month.s  later  he  was  brought  to  this  country  by  his  par- 
ents who  settled  in  Vermont,  In  1847  the  family  moved  to 
Cleveland  where  he  died  January  20,  1905.  He  learned  the 
printer's  trade  and  was  employed  by  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  in  i860.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a 
drummer,  but  being  only  fourteen  years  of  age  was  taken  out 
of  the  service  by  his  father.  Afterwards  he  became  a  member 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Regiment,  which  was  organ- 
ized to  defend  Washington.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Monument  commission,  which 
was  named  in  1879.  He  was  after  its  first  meeting  elected 
president  and  held  the  office  for  three  years. 

He  was  elected  the  first  secretary  of  the  board  of  elec- 
tions, which  was  organized,  in  1886,  and  there  compiled  many 
maps  and  data,  which  are  in  use  now.  Under  Mayor  Gardner 
he  was  made  city  comptroller  in  1891.  He  was  prominently 
identified  with  G.  A.  R.  circles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  was  conspicuous  at  the  reception  of  the  volun- 
teers when  they  returned  to  Cleveland. 

February  15,  1870,  he  was  married  to  a  lady  of  his  own 
surname.  Miss  Margaret  Gieason,  who  died  in  1903. 

Mr.  Gieason  leaves  seven  children,  four  daughters  and 
three  sons,  two  of  whom  are  in  Chicago.  All  of  the  other 
children  are  in  Cleveland,  The  daughters  are  Miss  Agnes 
M.  Gieason,  Miss  Katherine  M.  Gieason,  Miss  Alma  G.  Giea- 
son, Miss  Florence  F.  Gieason,  Charles  F.  and  Edward  J. 
Gieason,  two  sons,  arc  both  engaged  in  business  in  Chicago. 
William  E.  Gieason,  another  son,  resides  in  Cleveland. 
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Jiiilge  Haniiltoii  was  born  in  Newburg  in  1830,  and  died 
Sunday.  April  2,  1905.  His  father  was  Justus  Hamilton,  who 
settled  in  Newburg  in  1801.  With  the  exception  of  three 
years,  two  of  which  were  spent  In  Ottumwa,  la.,  he  lived  his 
long  life  of  seventy-four  years  almost  entirely  in  this  city. 

As  a  boy  Judge  Hamilton  secured  his  early  education  in 
the  common  schools  of  Newburg.  As  a  young  man  he  went 
to  Allegheny  college  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  where  he  graduated. 
He  returned  immediately  to  Ohio  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Painesville,  O.,  in  1S54. 

Leaving  Painesville  he  went  to  Ottumwa.  la.,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  law.  He  returned  to  this  city  early 
in  1856  to  follow  his  chosen  profession.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  Judge  Hamilton  enlisted  with  Co.  D  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry. 

In  1873  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council  from  the  then 
eighteenth  ward  which  included  the  Newburg  district.  In 
1875  he  was  elected  to  the  common  pleas  bench  where  he 
served  four  consecutive  terms — twenty  years.  He  was  re- 
garded as  an  exceedingly  able  jurist  and  as  a  judge  obtained 
and  held  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  an  unusual  extent. 

Upon  retiring  from  the  bench  Judge  Hamilton  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  with  his  son  under  the  firm  name  of  Ham- 
ilton &  Hamilton.  He  continued  in  active  life  until  Jan,  20, 
UJ04,  when  he  suffered  his  first  stroke  of  paralysis. 

Following  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  was  president 
of  the  Dime  Savings  bank  for  a  little  more  than  a  year.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  old  Wick  bank  and  at  one  time  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Society  for  Savings. 

Judge  Hamilton  marrietl  Miss  Ellen  Jones,  who  was  a 
cousin  of  Judge  James  M.  Jones  and  of  John  P.  Jones.  L'nited 
States  senator  from  Nevada.  At  that  time  the  family  lived 
on  the  Jones'  estate  on  Huron  street,  where  the  Pythian  tem- 
ple now  stands. 

Judge  Hamilton  was  essentially  a  home  man,  being  ex- 
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ceeiliiigly  domestic  in  his  tastes,  lie  was  not  a  nienibur  of  any 
church,  being  classed  as  a  free  thinker,  lie  kept  up  his  con- 
nections with  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  perha]>s  longer 
than  any  other  organization,  serving  as  its  I'resident  six  years. 

During  his  iong  years  as  an  attorney  and  judge,  Juilge 
Hamilton  gathered  together  one  of  the  finest  hbraries  in  the 
city. 

In  addition  to  a  widow  Ju<lge  Hamilton  leaves  a  son, 
Walter  J.,  and  a  daughter,  Florence  .\.  lie  has  a  sister.  .Mrs. 
ISurke,  living  on  Morse  avenue  and  a  brother  at  Ottunnva.  la, 
MR.  El>\\  AK1>  LEWIS. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  born  at  ilalmsbury  in  Wiltshire,  Ivnglaml, 
in  1819.  an<i  ilie<l  in  Cleveland,  f)2l  I'rospect  street,  l-'eb.  15, 
ii;05.  lie  came  to  .America  early  in  life  and  located  in  Cleve- 
land in  1841.  He  began  his  business  career  in  the  iron  anil 
hardware  store  of  \V.  A.  ( )tis  on  Merwin  street  in  iR4i.  work- 
ing as  a  clerk  for  $1  a  day.  .-Xfter  several  years  of  patient 
work  his  sterling  (jualtties  were  rewarded  by  Or.  <  )tis.  who 
gave  him  a  |)osition  in  the  iron  and  steel  nidls  at  Newcastle, 
Pa.  There  he  learned  the  iron  business  from  the  practical  side 
and  in  1857  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Otis  Iron  Co.. 
associated  with  Charles  Otis.  Tiie  plant  then  consisted  of 
but  two  furnaces  and  two  hammers.  In  1851)  an  eight-inch 
mill  was  added,  but  even  then  eight  or  nine  tons  a  day  was 
considered  a  larg<'  product.  The  iron  business  was  discourag- 
ing at  that  time.  The  mills  were  idle  during  twenty-one  of 
the  forty-eight  months  of  Uuchanan's  administration.  The 
war  and  the  Alorriil  tariff,  however,  put  life  into  tiie  business 
and  from  1861  up  to  the  present  time  the  mills  have  never 
been  idle. 

In  1872  Mr.  Otis  retired  from  the  conii>any  and  the  Lake 
Erie  Iron  Co.,  in  which  Mr.  Lewis  was  the  chief  stocklmlder, 
succeede<l  to  the  business.  This  great  establishment  of  mills, 
furnaces  and  forges  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  bolt  and  nut 
works  in  the  country  and  more  than  r.ooo  men  are  daily  em- 
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plovcil.  Mr.  Lewis  was  vici-- president  of  the  coniijany  until 
a  k-w  years  ago  wlien  owing  to  liis  advanced  age  he  disposed 
of  his  interest. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  director  of  tlie  State  Banking  &  Trust 
Co..  and  several  other  institutions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church  and  prominently  identified  with  its 
works.  During  his  long  residence  in  Cleveland  he  saw  the 
city  grow  from  a  population  of  6.000  to  nearly  500.000. 

lie  was  twice  married.  In  1845  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  I-owrie,  who  died  twelve  years  ago.  He  was  after- 
ward married  to  ^f^s.  W.  P.  Cook,  who  died  in  1903.  A 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Weld  and  eleven  grandciiildren  survive 
him. 

MR.  THKODORE  S.  LINDS.W. 
,.\lr.  Lindsay  was  horn  in  Prescott.  Hampshire  Co.,  Mass.. 
July  I).  1822,  and  died  in  Cleveland,  O.,  July  20,  i<)03.  He 
finished  his  school  education  at  A\'iil>raham  Academy  and  then 
served  as  clerk  in  his  father's  store  until  i84<),  when  with  the 
gold  hunters  he  went  around  Cape  Horn  lo  California.  In 
1853  he  came  to  Cleveland.  In  1863  he  became  pay-master  of 
the  Cleveland  &  Toledo  R.  R.;  in  18C17  was  superintendent  of 
the  same  road.  In  1870  he  became  pay-master  of  the  Con- 
solidated Lake  Shore  R.  R.  from'linflfalo  to  Chicago  and  held 
that  position  for  twenty-three  years,  paying  out  millions  of 
dollars.  In  i8<(3  he  was  appointed  cashier  of  the  entire  sy.s- 
tem.  and  held  that  position  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
])resident  of  the  Railroad  Mutual  Relief  .Association  for  thirty- 
He  was  an  elder  in  the  OU\  Stone  Church  for  many  years. 
No  citizen  of  Cleveland  had  a  better  reputation  for  probity 
an<l  Christian  virtues. 

MR.  J.AMKS   P.  McKIKSTRV. 
Mr.  McKinstry  was  born  in  Cleveland  January  15,  1842, 
anil  here  dicil  at  his  home  on  Clifton  Park  May  17.  1905. 

Mr.  McKiListry  wns  educated  in  schools  of  Cleveland.     In 
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1859  I'c  secured  a  position  as  telegraph  operator  on  the  old 
Lake  Shore  railroad,  by  virtue  of  which  he  became  the  oldest 
ti-legrapher  in  the  city.  Five  years  later  he  accepted  a  similar 
position  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  in  this  city 
and  a  few  years  later  was  sent  to  Erie,  I'a..  where  he  soon 
became  the  local  manager.  In  1879.  while  casting  about  for  a 
suitable  man  to  superintend  the  installment  of  a  telephone 
plant  in  this  city,  the  ba,ckers  of  the  Hell  telephone  singled 
out  yir.  McKinstry  and  brought  him  here  from  Erie.  He  was 
made  the  general  manager  and  had  entire  charge  of  the  plant 
in  this  city  until  some  five  years  before  his  death,  the  time 
when  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  After  this  he  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Telephone  Co..  which  po- 
sition he  filled  until  his  death. 

McKinstry  in  many  ways  was  typical  of  the  growth  of 
Cleveland.  He  was  one  of  those  captains  of  industry,  arising 
from  the  beginnings  of  manual  labor  and  yot  with  the  foresight 
and  endurance  of  the  pioneer.  The  wonderful  development  of 
the  telephone  as  a  factor  in  modern  life  was  a  mental  vision 
in  his  consciousness. 

McKinstr}-'s  name,  perforce,  will  live  in  the  history  of 
Cleveland.  But  the  genial  nature  of  the  man,  his  even  tem- 
pered way,  the  fact  of  his  considerateiiess  for  the  least  of 
those  under  his  supervision— in  short,  the  man  and  the  per- 
sonality will  live,  in  the  unhackneyed  sense  of  the  phrase,  in 
the  loving  memorj'  of  those  who  knew  him. 

ilcKinstry's  career  was  blocked  out  in  large  periods.  His 
rise,  from  telegrapher  at  the  key,  to  the  management  of  the 
telephone  .system  embracing  the  great  central  west,  as  well 
as  the  northwest  and  southwest,  was  one  of  even  progress- 
ion. He  was  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
<la«ghters,  one  of  the  latter  married. 

ITe  was  a  mend)er  of  Holyrooil  Commandery,  Knights 
Templar;  Woodward  Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias:  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  .Archeoiogical  Society  of  America,  and  pre-^ident 
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of  the  ClevelaiKl  Medical  College,  He  was  an  early  iiieniber 
of  till'  Chamber  of  Conmierce  and  interested  in  the  Civic 
h'ederation,  tiie  tiarfield  Memorial  Association.  Hiram  Col- 
lege, the  Fresh  Air  Camp,  tlie  Medical  Legal  Society,  the 
Karly  Settlers'  Association,  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society 
and  Hiram  and  (iooilrich  honscs, 

CAPTAIN   \VM.  J.   MORGAN. 

Capt.  Morfjan  was  born  at  N'ant-V-(iIo.  Monnmntlishire, 
Sonth  \\'ales.  November,  27.  i8.j8,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1854.  On  arriving  here,  went  to  work  for  J.  C.  Husscy. 
a  coppersmith.  While  thus  employed  President  I,inci)ln's  first 
call  for  volunteers  was  issued. 

I'rompt  to  enlist,  he  .served  three  months  in  Company  A, 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  ().  \',  I.,  and  then  returned  to  Cleve- 
land and  hcli»e(i  organize  Company  E,  of  the  l-"orty-tirst 
Regiment,  O.  V.  I.  He  was  made  captain,  and  after  serving 
two  years  returned  on  account  of  illness. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Morgan  engaged  in  the  !ithogra|>liing 
busine.-is  in  Pittsburg  until  1870.  when  he  came  to  Cleveland 
and  organized  the  W.  J.  Morgan  &  Co.,  lithograpliei-s.  He 
was  made  president,  and  he  continued  in  that  office  until  his 
death. 

.Al>out  forty  years  ago  Mr.  Morgan  was  married,  and  of 
the  .seven  children  i)orne  him  by  his  wife,  three,  who  were 
boys.  died.  Mr.  Morgan  is  snrvive.l  by  his  wi<low  and  two 
daughters.  :\Irs.  Gei)rge  B.  Rogers  and  Mrs.  Kdwin  Cotton, 
and  by  one  brother,  (ieorgc  W.  Morgan,  vice-presitlent  of  the 
W.  J.  Morgan  &  Co. 

As  an  older  member  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Morgan  had  already  greatly  interested  him- 
self in  its  activities.  He  was  a  member  of  the  I'niou  and 
Colonial  Clubs,  a  member  of  Iris  Lodge.  F.  an<l  .■\.  M..  and  of 
the  Loyal  Legion.  For  many  years  he  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Second  I'.aptist  Church,  At  one  time  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  prominently  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Grays,  and 
a  few  years  ago  he  was  their  captani. 
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At  time  of  his  death,  Sept.  u.  1904.  Mr.  Morgan  was  a 
director  of  the  Wade  Park  Hanking  Company.  He  was  a 
director  of  the  original  Park  Bank  before  its  consolidation 
with  the  Enclid-Park  National  Hank.  Mr.  Morgan  also  had 
large  real  estate  interests  in  Cleveland. 

Capt.  Morgan  was  an  exemplary  man  in  all  resjwcts, 
greatly  respected  by  all  his  business  associates  and  beloved  by 
all  his  acipiaintances.  He  built  up  the  largest  lithographing 
establishment  probably  in  the  world. 

JL  DGE  CHARLES  E.  PENXKW  ELI,. 

Judge  Penneweli  was  born  January  1 1,  iXjy.  at  Sandusky. 
( )..  and  <lied  at  his  residence,  1254  W'ill.son  avenue..  N'oveni- 
her  ^.  11)04.  He  attended  school  at  the  Xorwalk  Seminary, 
Xurwalk.  U.,  after  wiiich  he  entered  the  office  of  the  law  firm 
of  r.oalt  &  Worcester,  of  that  city.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Ohio  bar  in  January,  1851.  and  for  twenty-four  years  was  one 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  N'orwalk. 

In  \SCi<}  he  was  elected  jndge  of  common  pleas  court  for 
the  I-'oiirth  judicial  district  of  Ohio.  He  served  one  term  in 
this  office.  He  came  to  this  city  in  1875,  and  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  up  to  the  time  he  was 
stricken.  He  served  a  term  in  the  city  council.  .Although  he 
was  -eventy-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  most  active,  and  in  additicm  to  the  many  duties  of  his 
profession  he  <lelivered  a  iectnre  every  Saturday  on  real  estate 
at  the  Western  Reserve  Lniversity  taw  school.  This  he  had 
done  for  several  years.  He  was  also  an  active  member  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  being  a  tru.stee  and  member  of  the 
building  committee  on  the  new  church  building  then  under 
con  si  ruction. 

He  is  .survived  by  a  .laughter.  Mrs.  W.  D.  Caldwell,  of 
this  city.  an<l  one  son.  Mr.  C.  I".  Penneweli. 

MRS.  C.-M-HKRIXE  M.  PRESTON. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  born  in  Ravenna.  O..  October  iS.  i8jj, 
and  died  January  7,  11)05.    ^'"--  was  married  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Pres- 
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ton  May  8,  1844,  and  with  her  husband  went  to  living  in 
Brunswick,  Medina  County,  O. 

In  1869  the  family  moved  to  Cleveland.  Her  husbanc! 
died  some  fifteen  years  ago,  since  which  time  she  has  made 
her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Mount. 

Mrs.  Preston  was  a  charter  member  of  Case  Avenue  Pres- 
byterian church  and  a  faithful  attendant  at  its  services  a.-; 
long  as  her  strength  permitted;  a  member  and  earnest  worker 
in  the  benevolent  and  missionary  societies  of  the  church. 

Rev.  Grant,  pastor  of  Case  Avenue  Presbyterian  church, 
officiated  at  the  funeral.  The  church  choir  sang  "My  Jesus 
as  Thou  Wilf  and  "Abide  With  Mo." 

The  relatives  in  attendance  from  out  of  town  were  Mrs. 
JUartha  Dodge,  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Crad. 
her  daughter,  from  Ravenna;  Mrs.  Ella  Preston  and  her 
dautrhter.  Mrs.  Hallie  Hill,  from  Akron. 

The  pallbearers  were  selected  from  members  of  Case 
Avenue  Presbyterian  church  and  interment  was  at  Wood- 
land cemetery. 

MRS.  I,()l"I5A  SOl"rHWORTIT. 

Mrs.  Southworth  was  born  in  1813  in  Eastern  New  York 
and  died  in  Cleveland,  844  Prospect  St.,  .May  18,  1905.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Champion.  A  member  of  her  family  became 
the  wife  of  Moses  Cleveland. 

!Mrs.  Southworth  was  the  widow  of  W.  P.  Soiithworth. 
founder  of  the  present  grocery  firm  of  that  name.  He  died 
in  1871.  She  was  best  known  bj-  her  work  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women.  She  wrote  quite  extensively  for  papers 
and  magazines  on  the  subject,  and  was  a  co-worker  of  Susan 
E.  Anthony,  Rev.  Anna  Shaw  and  Carrie  C.  Catt.  She  was 
known   and   recognized   as  a   thinker  in   matters  of  political 


The  spirit  of  liberty  was  taught  her  by  her  father,  who 
was  one  of  the  leading  workers  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
ftfrs.  Southworth.  through  her  father,  met  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
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risoii.  Joshua  Giddiiifis  and  John  Grcenleaf  W'hittior  when 
thost  men  wore  engaged  in  their  wurk  for  the  freedom  of  the 
negroes.  This  acquaintanceship  inspired  in  her  tlie  indomi- 
table spirit  for  freedom  of  womankind,  tinging  it  with  tender 
sympathy. 

She  was  greatly  intcresteil  in  and  knew  most  of  her  fath- 
ers plans  for  the  nndergroimd  raiiroad.  In  later  life  this  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  kindness  to  others  less  fortunate  than  herself 
manifested  itself  in  generous  gifts  to  charity,  to  charitable 
institutions  of  various  kinds  and  to  hospitals.  She  and  her 
husband  gave  away  many  thousamls  of  dollars  in  this  way. 
.\  great  deal  of  their  charity  was  never  known  to  the  public. 

Mrs.  Southworth  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Church 
of  the  I'nity,  now  located  at  the  corner  of  Riu-lid  and  Genesee 
avenues.  She  was  actively  interested  in  church  work.  S!>e 
was  also  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  .\rt  School. 

Two  daughters  and  two  sons  .survive  her.  Miss  Mary 
S.uthwortli.  Mrs.  F.  IT.  Goff  of  Bratenahl  and  Dtis  and  W". 
1.  Southworth. 

MR.  CHARLES  M.  T.AYIX)K. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  on  the  Reserve  in  1S37.  When  he 
was  eight  years  old  his  parents  took  up  their  residence  on  a 
farm  on  the  Taylor  road,  East  Cleveland,  where  he  s])ent  prac- 
tically his  entire  life, 

M  an  early  age  he  affiliated  himself  with  the  I'irst  I'n-s- 
byterian  Church,  of  East  Cleveland,  of  which  church  he  was 
for  forty  years  an  honored  member  and  active  worker.  When 
he  was  twenty-two  years  old  he  married  Miss  Mary  .\dams, 
the  .second  daughter  of  Darius  and  !Mary  Adams. 

"  ilr.  Taylor  spent  most  of  his  life  in  cultivating  and  caring 
for  the  old  family  homestead  on  Taylor  road.  He  is  survived 
by  a  family  consisting  of  Mrs.  Taylor,  five  sons,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

The  oldest  son,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  is  connected  with  the 
liingham  company,  this  city,  while  Charles  H.,  the  third  son. 
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is  an  attorney.  Mr.  Artluir  Taylor  is  a  practicing  [ihysiciaii 
in  Shelby.  O..  and  HalKT.  liie  youngest  son,  holds  a  resiionsihle 
IMisition  with  the  Guardian  'IViist  Company. 

Jl'DCH  HEXRY  C  WHITE. 

Jiiiige  Wliite  was  born  I'eljniary  2,V  18,(8,  and  died  Sun 
day.  January  15.  i<>05.  Ho  was  the  .son  of  Wilenian  W.  and 
Mary  W  hite  wlio  at  the  time  of  his  birth  resided  in  Xewburff. 
riiey  came  from  Connecticut  a  few  years  before. 

\\hen  he  was  but  four  years  of  age  his  father  <lio(!  and 
in  after  years  the  young  man  had  to  look  after  the  sniiporl  of 
his  (notlier  and  an  elder  sister.  He  .secured  work  on  tiie  canal 
as  a  inuk'teer  and  by  strict  attention  to  liis  finances  managed 
to  save  eniingh  to  take  a  three  years'  preparatory  course  at 
llirani.  Later  he  took  a  conrse  and  graduated  from  the  old 
Western  Reserve  Eclectic  Institute.  In  the  latter  place  he 
was  under  the  tutelage  of  the  late  President  (}arfield. 

After  graduation  he  entered  the  law  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  in  time  graduated.  He 
then  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  admitted  to  ])ractice 
law. 

His  re.-iources  were  so  small  that  he  accepted  a  position  as 
clerk  of  the  criminal  court  uniler  C<ninty  Clerk  Prentiss  and 
held  that  office  for  ten  years.  He  was  then  appointed  niasler 
of  connuissions.  with  the  duty  of  making  sheriff's  deeds,  an 
office  which  has  been  abolished  since  that  time. 

The  firm  of  White  &  Kobison.  attorneys  at  law,  then  came 
into  existence.  Judge  While  was  nominated  for  probate  jnilge 
in  1887.  and  defeated  Augustus  Zchring.  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, by  3,218  v<ites.  he  having  secured  a  total  of  18,547. 
In  iX-p  he  defeated  (George  II.  Saffonl  by  4.19,1  votes.  Three 
years  later  his  majority  over  .\.  H.  Weed  was  10.720.  James 
M.  Williams  was  defeated  in  i8i/»  by  7.4.;!  votes,  and  W.  J. 
Hart  met  a  like  fate  in  iScjtj.  when  Judge  White's  majority  was 
i7.07<j.  In  \i)02  Jndge  White  was  one  of  the  three  Kcpublican> 
that  survived  the  Dennx-ratic  landslide.  He  defeated  liis  op- 
ponent by  ().(x)5  votes. 
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Jiid^e  White  was  known  by  Cleveland  jjcoplt.  not  (inly  as 
an  al)k-  jurist,  but  as  a  charitable  worker  and  philanthropist. 
While  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  judge,  his  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
acts  .if  kindness  won  for  him  more  renown  among  the  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  city  than  did  his  legal  learning  and  pub- 
lic jMiwer.  There  is  scarcely  a  charity  in  the  city  in  which  he 
was  not  <lirectly  or  indirectly  interested.  He  held  official 
connection  with  few,  but  the  remainder  either  hail  his  mem- 
luTship  or  his  ardent  support  as  a  private  citizen. 

lie  is  survived  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Sabrina  White,  and 
f.uir  children.  Mrs.  Laura  L.  Skeer.  of  Oak  Park.  III.:  Mrs. 
Klorence  A.  Ashby,  of  Chicago;  Willis  E.  White  ami  Henry 
C.  White  of  this  city. 

MRS.  :ma\daxa  s.  wood, 

Mrs.  Wood,  who  was  born  January  4th,  i8j(,  died  Octi>ber 
17.  iik:)4.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  .Mfred  Hodge. 
who  at  the  time  of  her  birth  was  coroner  and  acting  sherilT  "in 
and  I'lr  the  County  of  Michmilliniackinac  in  the  Territory  of 
Michigan."  by  appointment  of  General  Lewis  Cass.  She  was 
lM>rn  I'U  .Mackinac  Island  and  there  attended  school  at  the 
"(IM    Mission." 

At  IJuffalo.  May  16.  1844.  -Miss  Hoilge  was  married  to  Mr. 
David  L.  Wood,  who  the  fall  before  had  taken  up  his  residence 
in  Ck-velan<l. 

Sahnon  P.  Chase,  when  Covernor,  made  Captain  Wood 
a  member  of  his  staff,  appointing  him  (piartermaster  general. 
("i<)Vt;rnor  William  Dennison.  succeeding  .Mr.  Chase,  continued 
Mr.  Wood  in  the  same  position. 

W  hen  the  civil  war  broke  out  fien.  Wood  resigned  his  pi> 
sition  and  took  a  commission  in  the  regular  armv. 

Mrs.  Wood,  that  she  might  be  as  near  her  husband  as  pos- 
sible, followed  him  to  the  fnmt  and  t<Kik  up  her  resi<lcnce  at 
Xashvilie.  Tenn.  Here  she  became  known  by  her  outsjioken 
wonls  as  a  strong  I'nion  woman,  which  brought  down  on 
her  the  great  dislike  of  the  "secesh"  women  of  that  place. 
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Often  these  women  as  they  passed  her  on  the  streets  woiiKl 
raise  their  skirts  as  a  mark  of  their  contempt.  Mrs.  Wood 
had  a  front  room  in  the  second  story  of  a  house  on  one  of  the 
principal  streets,  and  from  one  of  her  windows  ran  out  a  Union 
flafj  and  got  even,  as  she  thought,  by  making  the  Confederate 
women  pass  under  the  flag  or  to  avoid  thus  doing  going  out 
into  the  street,  as  many  did.  While  here  Mrs.  Wood  secured 
many  supplies  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  them  whenever  she  could. 

In  the  hJoody  battle  at  Stone  River  General  Wood  was 
wounded  and  rendered  unfit  for  service.  He  returned  to  his 
old  homo  on  Wood  street  in  Cleveland.  After  his  death  his 
widow  for  a  time  resided  in  Mentor,  but  about  six  years  a.i;o 
moved  to  No.  42  Livingston  street,  where  she  died. 

.'>he  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  for 
rtiany  years.  Her  only  daughter,  I, aura  Sophia,  now  the  wife 
of  ^[^.  \elson  H.  Lawton,  lives  in  New  York  City.  Her 
brother.  Col.  O.  J.  Hodge,  is  a  well  known  resident  of  Cleve- 
land. 

Mrs.  Wood  was  a  great  reader  and  had  a  remarkable  mem- 
ory of  local  events.  Said  a  learned  gentleman,  who  knew  her 
well,  "She  was  one  of  the  keenest  observers  I  ever  met."  Fu- 
neral services  were  held  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church  and 
her  remains  buried  in  Lake  A'iew  Cemetery. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

AS  AMEXDED  AT  THE  AXNL"AL  MEETINGS 

Article  I, 

Tliiti  Association  shall  bu  known  as  "The  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County."  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve  at 
least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and  who 
shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  he  subject  to  further  liability,  ex- 
cept that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  membership 
fee,  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from  each 
member  who  is  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Treasurer  at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and  ap- 
plied in  ilefrayins  necessary  expenses. 
Article  11. 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
two  ^'ice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons, 
all  of  which  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and 
hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are 
duly  appointed  and  they  accept  their  appointments. 
Article  III. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the 
tenth  fall  on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises. 
and  bringing  the  members  into  more  intimate  social  relations, 
ami  collecting  all   such   facts,  incidents,   relics   and   personal 
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rc-ininisti.'nck.-s  rt-spccting  the  early  history  an(!  settltnicnt  of 
tilt'  crinnty  and  other  ]>arts  of  the  Western  Reserve  as  may  r>e 
rcfjanled  of  permanent  value,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the 
Wesurn  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  preservation :  and  also 
for  tlie  fnrtlier  puqKise  of  electing  officers  and  transacting  such 
other  Imsiness  of  the  Association  as  may  be  recjuireil. 
Article  IV. 

It  shall  he  the  duty  of  the  ['resident  to  |>residc  at  public 
mcetiniis  of  the  Association,  and  nieetinj::s  of  the  Executive 
(.oniniittee.  In  his  absence  the  like  ditty  shall  devolve  upon 
one  of  the  \'ice  iVesidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a 
bonk  jirovi<lcd  for  the  jnirpose  the  proceedinp^s  of  the  Associa- 
tir.n.  thf  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
ai^i-s  and  time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  niemhers, 
and  ciiiidtict  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonginfj  to  the  Asso- 
ciatii>n,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  I-l.\ecutive  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  X<i  debt  shall  be  incurred  a(;ainst  the  Association 
by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of  i)aynient. 
Article  V. 

'i'he  IC.Nfcutive  Conunittee  shall  have  the  general  supervi- 
siiin  ami  directitm  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate 
the  hour  and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish 
due  notice  thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its 
own  bi'dy  or  in  any  other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the 
.\ssi.ciation  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall 
appoint  such  nundier  of  snbonlinate  committees  as  they  may 
deem  eN|iedieiit.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, at  its  regular  annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its 
affairs,  its  success  and  prospects,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  They  shall  also  see  thai  the  annual 
pri>ccedin^s  of  the  Association,  including  such  other  valuable 
information  as  may  have  been  received,  arc  properly  prepared 
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and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  tu  the  inem- 
bers  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  practicable  after  each  an- 
nual meeting. 

The  President.  \'ice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  lixeeiitive  Omimittee.  ex-nfticin. 

Article  \T. 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
presence  of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  Xo 
special  meetinff  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes,  and 
on  call  of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only  upon 
its  favorable  report  theret)n  shall  final  action  be  taken. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  anientled  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  .Association,  on  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
the  members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amemled  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  now  Living. 


..„,.. 

\Vli«,^  B..m. 

S= 

'■™,"' 

Ackley,  John  M. 

(Jhin. 

18,W 

■835 

Adams,  Addie  L. 

(Jhili, 

1 85  J 

1852 

Adams,  Asa  C- 

Ohio, 

184- 

1847 

.Adams,  Charles  M. 

f)hio. 

■84.) 

1843 

Adams,  Mrs.  Charles  M. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

,Adanis,  George  H. 

EnKland 

iSji 

1840 

Adams,  Mrs.  Isabel 

01ii,>, 

i8[8 

1849 

■Adams,  .lohn  F. 

Ohio. 

,S4' 

1842 

.Adams.  Joseph  J. 

Xew   York, 

■835 

1840 

Akers.  Wilham  J. 

I-aiyland, 

i84,S 

1S47 

Akers,  John  M. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Akiiis,  Fred  R. 

Ohio, 

1852 

I8,2 

Akins,  Mrs,  Mercy  M, 

Xeiv   York, 

1816 

■  832 

Allenian,  Mrs,  Catherhie  J. 

CJhio, 

1834 

1834 

Amor.  Joseph  X, 

F,n.i,dand. 

1845 

■  856 

Amy,  Adelia 

Ohio. 

182- 

1827 

.Andrews,  Mrs,  Jennie  V, 

Wisconsin, 

1844 

1846 

.Andrews,  John 

ETiKlan.l, 

■  825 

1849 

Apthnrp,  Henry 

Ohio, 

1841 

I84I 

,Arinstrong,  Maj.  W.  W. 

Ohio. 

■833 

1805 

-Angstcd,  Minnie 

Germany, 

1847 

■853 

.Anstin,  Mrs.  Ann  D. 

Fnslan.i. 

1821 

1846 

.Averv,  Rev,  Frederick  Burt 

Ohio. 

1854 

1854 

Averv,  Jane  M, 

Ohio. 

1839 

IS30 

Avery,  William  G, 

Ohio, 

1840 

■840 

Avery,  Hezekiali 

Ohio. 

1828 

1828 

-Awl,  Wooihvard 

Ohio. 

1840 

ia<> 

.K.Ntell,  Mrs,  I,.  C. 

Maine 

1835 

18155 
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I'alicock.  Cliarli!s 
Bahcock,  Mrs.   Perry  H. 
r,alKock,   William   A. 
Rackiis,  Mrs.  Franklin  T. 
Hacon.  K.  C. 
Caiiev'.  Dr.  Robtrt 
Baker,  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 
RakUviii.  Martin  H. 
Banlwell,  John   N. 
Bardwell,  Mrs.  John  N. 
lianictt,  Mrs.  Mariah  H. 
Darrance.   Mary  Ann 
Barrett.  Mary  H.  Qiiayle 
Barrow,  John 
Bartlelt,   Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Baster,  Henry 
Bander.  Levi  F. 
Bower,  Alfred  B. 
Beach.  Henry 
Beardsley,  Lester  C. 
Beck.  George  D. 
Becker,  Mrs.  Ida  M. 
Bcckwith,  Dr.  David  H. 
Beckwith,  Sheldon  O. 
Tleckwith.  Mrs.  Sheldon  O. 
Bennet,  \Vm.  J. 
Bell,  F.  W. 
IScnjamin.  John  A. 
Benton,  Horace 
Renton,   Mrs.   Lucius  A. 
Black.  Lonis 
Biackwell,  Jared  S. 
iUalKl.  Lonis  S. 
l'.<.hm.  Henry  E. 
Bnggis.  Robert  H. 


Wl,e™  Born, 

B<.rn. 

R«,.rr,'. 

Ohio. 

1850 

1853 

Ohio. 

184I 

I8»I 

Ohio. 

185I 

I85I 

Oliio, 

1822 

1822 

\"erniont, 

1828 

1856 

Ohio. 

I&49 

.849 

Ohio. 

i8,i9 

1839 

Ohio, 

1819 

1819 

Xeiv  York, 

i8l,T 

1818 

Ohio. 

i«4.i 

,845 

( iermanv, 

1822 

■83,'i 

EriElami, 

1827 

■8.i3 

Ohio. 

1858 

18,S8 

Ohio. 

I83(i 

1836 

Coiiiiccticiit. 

181.1 

■8.14 

EriRlaiiJ. 

iS.l- 

1842 

Oliio. 

1840 

1840 

Ohio. 

1861 

1861 

Ohio, 

J817 

1817 

Xew    York. 

'83.? 

1839 

England, 

183. 

1840 

Ohio. 

1858 

i8i8 

Ohio, 

182:; 

1825 

Ohio. 

l8i8 

183S 

Ohio. 

I8,,8 

18.58 

Ohio, 

1859 

i8;<> 

Ohio, 

1843 

.843 

;\Iassac]m^ett5, 

18.10 

1836 

Ohio. 

1827 

1827 

Ohio. 

1827 

1827 

Ceridanv. 

1842 

l8,,4 

Ohio. 

1838 

1838 

Oliio. 

i860 

1860 

Oernianv, 

1838 

1851 

Xeiv   Yirk. 

1835 

18.12 
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Bohriiig,  Henry  H. 

( )hio. 

iyr.2 

1862 

Ilolton.  Charles  Chester 

( )hio. 

"**5.^ 

■«.« 

llolton.  Mrs.  Thomas 

New   York, 

i«« 

1833 

liorn.  Charles  P. 

( )hio. 

J  850 

1850 

Ilosworth,   Mrs.  L. 

New  York, 

1828 

1847 

Itoswonh,  Newton  C. 

( )hio. 

18TO 

1850 

ISotltwell.  John  D. 

Scotland, 

1831 

i8.i2 

I'onlton.  Marion 

England, 

181- 

ia.i2 

llower.  linckland  V. 

Connecticnt, 

!»,)» 

>»ss 

Rower,  Mrs.  Enpltemia  A. 

t  )hio. 

1840 

1840. 

Howler,  N'oadiah  P. 

New  York, 

1820 

1833 

ISowler,  Walter  X, 

1  Ihio, 

1849 

184.J 

llowley,  Henrv 

England, 

18^0 

1848 

liownian,  I.  T. 

Pennsylvania, 

<fy. 

■859 

liovnton.  Dr.  Silas  A. 

t  )hio. 

lS.15 

1835 

Track,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland, 

,RJ3 

■83s 

llradlev.  M.  A. 

( )hio. 

■  85'J 

.859 

Ilrainarcl.  (icorge  \V. 

New    Hampshire, 

182- 

1834 

nrainard,  Mr.s.  (icorge  W. 

( Ihio, 

■8.!  I 

1831 

Hrainard,  Joseph  K, 

New    Hampshire, 

i8,iO 

18,« 

Rrainard,  Tyler  VV. 

( )hio. 

184- 

1S47 

llrainerd,  Jesse  K. 

t  )hio. 

1822 

1822 

IJrasnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland, 

1846 

1850 

Ilreck,  Hon.  Joseph  H. 

( )hio. 

18,1 1 

.831 

Hrennan,  l.nke 

Ireland, 

18,10 

1852 

Hrigg.s.  Pierson  D. 

New  Y'ork 

l8,12 

1856 

liriggs,  Samtiel 

New  York, 

-1841 

1*0 

Urooks,  Caroline 

t  )hio. 

1S21 

1821 

llrooks.  Henry  M. 

<  )hio. 

1844 

1844 

lirooks,  Mrs,  Lydia  R, 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

lirooks,  Oliver  K, 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Mrs.  SanincI  C. 

Connecticnt, 

1826 

■  847 

llrooks,  Stephen  E, 

t  )hio. 

iRw 

i8w 

Brooks,  Thomas  H. 

Indiana, 

■  84r. 

1847 

Brown.  Ada  I. 

( Ihio, 

i84r, 

1846 
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1»3 

Wlion 

<:m,  ,0 

Wl.gre  Bora. 

B<,rn. 

aesene. 

Brown.  Ebeline  S. 

Ohio. 

1820 

1820 

Brown.  Frank 

England. 

1845 

1851 

Brown.  Mrs.  Julia  F. 

Ohio. 

■833 

1833 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

New  York. 

1842 

1852 

Buckley.  Hugh.  Jr. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Bueli,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio, 

'8.17 

1837 

Buell,  Albert  C. 

Ohio, 

185. 

■85. 

Buhrer.  Stephen 

Ohio, 

iSas 

1844 

Burgess.  J.  C. 

New  York. 

1832 

1840 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 

Canada. 

1836 

1859 

Burgess.   Mrs.  L.   F. 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Burke,  James  C. 

Ireland. 

'83s 

■849 

Burke.  Rachel  C. 

New  York. 

1820 

1823 

Butt.  Mrs.  J.  J. 

Ohio. 

1826 

1826 

Burton.  Dr.  E.  D. 

Ohio. 

1825 

182.!; 

Burton,  Mrs.  Emeline  A. 

Ohio. 

1829 

1829 

Burton.  John  A. 

Ohio, 

.843 

1843 

Burwell.  C.  H. 

1838 
1842 

1846 
1842 

Eyerly.  Mrs.  F.  X. 

Ohio. 

Cadwell,  Judge  Darius 

Ohio. 

1821 

182! 

Cady,  .George  W. 

Massachusetts. 

1840 

I8.^8 

Cahoon.  Thomas  H. 

Maryland. 

,832 

1S42 

Caine.  William  H. 

Ohio. 

1837 

.837 

Canister.  John  J. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1818 

1842 

Canfield.  Ira  E. 

Ohio, 

l82[ 

1821 

Cannon,  James  C. 

Ohio, 

1841 

1841 

Cannon.  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 

Massachusetts, 

1827 

183S 

Cannon.  Mrs.   Sarephina 

Ohio. 

1831 

1831 

Capener,  Dr.  William  H. 

England, 

I83I 

1838 

Carlisle.  Robert  H. 

Ohio, 

.S48 

1848 

Carman,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Ohio, 

■837 

1837 

Carran.  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

i86o 

i860 

Carran.  Robert 

Isle  of  Man, 

1812 

t8,l5 

Corvell.  Frank  R. 

New  York, 

1858 

1859 

Case.  Hiram  M. 

Ohio, 

1847 

1849 
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Chandler,  Isaac  P. 

England, 

1842 

1864 

Chandler,  Richard  G. 

England, 

184a 

i860 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Ann 

England, 

■839 

■S45 

Case,  George   L. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Chandler,  George  H. 

Eiiglajid, 

■83s 

1857 

Chandler,  Frank  M. 

Ohio, 

1851 

185I 

Chapin,  Miss  Julia 

Pennsylvania, 

,&,! 

1852 

Chapman.  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Chapman,  Henry  M. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Charles,  J.  S. 

New  York, 

1818 

1832 

Chase,  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1845 

Chase,   Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Chester,  Mrs.  Edwin 

Ohio, 

1839 

18,39 

Christian,  George  D. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1846 

1850 

Christian.  Mrs.  Sarah 

\ova    Scotia, 

1807 

1844 

Claflin,  Jeremiah  G. 

Massachusetts, 

183. 

1855 

Claflin,  Mar.v  Frances 

<")hio. 

1845 

1849 

Clark,  Charles  H. 

Massachusetts, 

1823 

■835 

Clark,  James  H. 

England, 

1832 

■853 

Clark,  Mr..  Mary 

Germany, 

1848 

■855 

Coates,  William  R. 

Ohio, 

1851 

1851 

Cobb,  Lester  A. 

Ohio, 

1850 

l8so 

Coe,  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut, 

.823 

1823 

Coe.  .Antoinette  IS. 

Ohio, 

1835 

1835 

Coe.  Capt.  Lord  M. 

New  York, 

182S 

I8.« 

Cogswell.    I'-enjamin    S. 

Ohio, 

183 1 

1831 

Cogswell,   Mrs.  Helen   M, 

Ohio, 

.832 

1832 

Coiahan,  Charles 

Ohio, 

1836 

1835 

Cole,  David  E. 

Ohio. 

1844 

1844 

Cohvell,  Joseph 

\e«  .York, 

1844 

I8,u 

Cooley,  Rev,  I.atlirop 

Xeiv  York, 

1821 

1828 

Cooley,  Mrs.  I.ettic 

Ohio, 

■837 

1837 

■Coon,  John 

Xew  York, 

1822 

■8,37 

•Corlett,  .John 

Isle  of  Man, 

1815 

183(-. 

Corlett,  'William   K. 

Isle  of  Man, 

1820 

18,37 

J,  Google 
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N-ama. 

WboreBorn. 

Bo'™ 

iii:;,s 

CoTCrt,  Hon.  John  C. 

New  York, 

■837 

1849 

Cowie,  John  B. 

England, 

I82() 

1840 

Cowle,  Richard 

,  Ohio, 

I8a7 

1827 

Cowles,  Mrs.  EBzabMh  C. 

New  York, 

1827 

1849 

Cowles.  J.  G.  VV. 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Cox,  George  B. 

England, 

1824 

1834 

Cox.  M{ss  Jane  M. 

England. 

1829 

■834 

Cox.  William  0. 

England, 

1853 

1855 

Cozad.  Justin  L. 

Ohio, 

1833 

1833 

Cozad,  Newell  S. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Cozzens,  Mary  H. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

CraUe,  John 

Germany, 

1828 

1833 

Cranney,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 

Ohio, 

1821 

1821 

Crawford,   Mrs.   Mary   E. 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Cridland,  E.  J.  H. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Crilchley,  Mrs.  John 

England, 

1828 

1851 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Anne  E. 

Massachusetts, 

1828 

1852 

Cnrtiss.  Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

1821 

1840 

Ci.rtiss.  Miss  Lucia  M.  S. 

Ohio, 

■853 

■853 

I5a11.  Andrew 

.Scotland, 

.850 

1852 

Darby,  John  E. 

Massachusetts. 

■83,5 

1858 

Davidson.  Charles  A. 

New  York, 

.S36 

■837 

Uavies,  Mrs.  E.  L. 

Vermont, 

1819 

1839 

Davies,  H.  J. 

Canada, 

1859 

1863 

Davis,  Mrs.  Betsey 

Xew  York, 

1816 

1836 

Davis,  Schuyler 

Ohio. 

.847 

■847 

Dean,  Flavins  J. 

Ohio. 

1836 

1836 

Dean.  Mrs.  Henrietta 

Ohio. 

t&4i 

1841 

Dean,  Horace 

Ohio, 

1821 

l82f 

Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C. 

Ohio. 

1838 

1838 

DeForest,  Cyrus  H. 

Ohio. 

■835 

■835 

Dellenbaugh,  Judge  F.  E. 

Ohio. 

1856 

1856 

Deming.  George 

Ohio. 

1827 

r827 

Dcnison.    Edwin 

Ohio. 

i8l6 

1816 

Denzer.  Mr.s.  Sarah 

England. 

1824 

■837 

itradb,  Google 
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A»»AIS  OF  ™« 

Whao 

Canie  lo 

Name. 

Whire  Bora. 

Born. 

Be^erro. 

Dewstoe,  Charles  C. 

Xew  York, 

.841 

1866 

Deweese,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio, 

1836 

1S35 

Dille,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio, 

IS38 

1838 

Dille.  Clark  L. 

Ohio, 

1816 

1816 

Doan,  Edwin  W. 

Ohio, 

1833 

■833 

Doan,  Mrs.  George 

New  York, 

■8.17 

1845 

Doan,  Seth  H. 

Ohio, 

1860 

i860 

Dodge,  Mortimer  H. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Dodge,  Samuel  D. 

Ohio, 

■855 

1855 

Dodge,  Wilson  S. 

Ohio, 

■839 

■839 

Donnel.v,  .1.  T. 

Ohio, 

1857 

■857 

Donnely,  W.  E. 

Ohio, 

.855 

■857 

Doolittle.  Elisha  S. 

Connecticut, 

1826 

■838 

Dorsett,  John  W. 

England, 

1822 

.832 

Downie,  William 

Scotland. 

184, 

.85c 

Dunn,  Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New  York, 

1828 

1834 

Dunn,  James 

Ohio, 

1S54 

■S54 

Dunn,  Joseph 

England, 

1S20 

■S34 

Durant,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Me  of  Man, 

1844 

.S44 

Dntton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York, 

1831 

1834 

Duty,  A.  E. 

Ohio. 

1853 

■853 

Duty.  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 

Ohio. 

1844 

1844 

Dwyer,  James  W. 

Ohio. 

■839 

'839 

Edgcrton,  Sardis,  Jr. 

Ohio. 

1839 

■839 

F.lerick,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

Emerson,  Taylor 

Ohio, 

l8ig 

i8i9 

Everett.  Henrv  A. 

Ohio, 

1856 

iSi;6 

Falk,  Marilla  Marks 

Ohio, 

1828 

1828 

Farr,  Ahram  G. 

Ohio, 

'8.i5 

183.? 

Farrell,   David   C. 

Xew  York, 

1827 

1831 

Fenn.  S.  P. 

Ohio, 

.844 

■8h 

Ferrell,  C.  E. 

Ohio, 

.840 

I&40 

Ferrill.  Minnie  A. 

England, 

■8,39 

1844 

Fish,  .Abel 

Ohio, 

1S32 

1832 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio, 

i8i6 

1836 

),  Google 


V  SKTTLERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


N-ame. 

WhBm  Bom. 

Bom. 

Baaerro. 

Fish.  (.)zias 

Ohio, 

1818 

1818 

Fijher,  Miss  Adah 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Fisher.  Waldo  A. 

Massachusetts, 

1822 

■853 

Fishell.  Mary  E. 

Ohio. 

i860 

1860 

Flick.  Cliarles  H. 

Ohio. 

1841 

184 1 

Flick.  Sirs.  Adeline 

Pennsylvania, 

,844 

i86s 

Foiite.   Mrs.   Lyman   P. 

Germany, 

1837 

1848 

Forbes.  Alexander  A. 

Scotland, 

1824 

■837 

Ford.  .Mrs.  Horatio  C. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Fowler,  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Fowler,  .Armanda  M. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Fowler,  Edwin 

■83s 
1850 

Fuhrman,  Charles 

Germany,"" 

^845 

Fidler,  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Gage,  David  W. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Gale,  Mrs.  Susan 

New  York, 

1815 

1834 

Gallagher.  Hon.  Milan 

Ohio, 

■855 

1855 

Gallagher.  Mrs.  Inez 

Ohio, 

1859 

1859 

Gardner.  George  W. 

Massachusetts, 

■834 

■837 

Gawne,  \Vm.  J. 

Ohio, 

1853 

■853 

Gaylord.  William  H. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Gerould.   Mrs.   Julia  Qapp 

Ohio, 

■  843 

1843 

Gibbons,  John  W. 

Ohio, 

1844  ■ 

1844 

Gillberl.  Mrs.  Mary  D. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Gleim.  Lorenz 

Germany, 

.825 

1849 

Goodwin.   William 

Ohio, 

1838 

18,38 

Goodwillie.  -Mrs.  Thomas 

Ohio, 

1847 

184- 

Gordon.  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

England, 

1851 

1851 

Gordon.  Mary 

England, 

1847 

1847 

Cioulder.  Harvey  D. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Goulder.  Charles 

Ohio, 

1&47 

1847 

Gonvv.  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Green,  Mrs.  Hannah  J. 

Pennsylvania, 

1826 

1846 

Green.  John  E. 

\'ermont, 

1837 

1856 

Green.  Perry  S.. 

Ohio. 

1839 

1839 

itiidiGoogle 
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Wbeo 

r>n,»u, 

Wliera  Bora. 

B^%o. 

GreenhalRh,  Robert 

England. 

1828 

1840 

Gregory,  Thomas 

England. 

1827 

1849 

Groff,  Hoiry  R. 

Pennsylvania. 

1827 

1833 

Guilford.  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts. 

1823 

1848 

Hadden,   Alexander 

W.  Virginia. 

1850 

■859 

Hadlow,  Henry 

England, 

1829 

183  I 

Hadlow,  John 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Hale,  Betsy  Marsh 

Vermont, 

1827 

■833 

Hale,  J.  J. 

Vermont, 

181  r 

1817 

Hall,   I.iba   S. 

Ohio, 

1830 

1830 

Hall,  Reuben 

Ohio, 

1827 

■  827 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Hall.  Mrs.  Mariette 

New  York, 

1829 

■835 

Hall.  Mrs.  Mary 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Hamilton.  Mrs.  Edwin  T. 

Ohio, 

1839 

■8,39 

Handerson.  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio, 

1834 

.834 

Handerson,  "Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio, 

1837 

■837 

Harlow.  Mrs.  Abby  J. 

Connecticut, 

1S23 

.845 

Harris.  Albert  J. 

Ohio, 

■855 

1855 

Harris,  Byron  C. 

Ohio, 

1832 

1832 

Harris,   Brougham   E, 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Harris  Frank  R. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Hathawav,  Mvra  Fisher 

Ohio, 

1836 

1836 

Hathaway,  Warren  W. 

Ohio. 

1856 

1856 

Hawiev.  Mrs.  A. 

Connecticut. 

1826 

1840 

Haydn.  Miss  Sarah  Hilyer 

Xew  York. 

1829 

1830 

Hays.  Joseph 

Germanv. 

1838 

1856 

Hayes.  William  J. 

Ohio, 

1837 

1837 

Hayes.  Kaufman 

Germany, 

1835 

1852 

Hciler.  Israel  B. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Herman.  George  P. 

Ohio. 

1850 

1850 

Herrick.  Mrs.   Mary  B. 

Illinois. 

1841 

1847 

Heward.  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 

England. 

1823 

1835 

Hickox.  Charles  G. 

Ohio. 

1846 

1846 

Hickox.  Frank  F. 

Ohio. 

1844 

1844 

J,  Google 
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Higbee,  Edwin  C, 
Hill,  Stephen  N: 
Hills,  William  D. 
Hills,  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Hills,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Whela 
Hitdicodc.  Peter  M. 
Hodge.  Karl 
Hodge,  Col.  Orlando  J. 
Holden.  Liberty  Emery 
Holmes.  J.  M. 
Honeywell,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Hord.  .\.  C. 
Hord.  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Horton,  Dr.  William  P. 
Hosley,  Almira 
House,  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 
House,  Martin 
Howe.  William  A. 
Ho'.ve,  Mrs.  Rachel 
IToyt,  George 
Hudson,  Mrs.   Daniel  O, 
Hunt.  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 
Hurlbiit.  Mrs.  Hinman  B. 
Hurlbut,  William  Lyman 
Hutchins,  Judge  John  C 
Hutchinson.  Mrs.  John  T. 
Hyde.  Averill  L. 
Hyde.  C.  A. 
Ingersoll,  .Mvin  F. 
Ingham.  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Jackson,  .\lice 
James,  William 
Jamison.  Mrs.  Ann 
Jenne.  Isabelle 
Jennings.  John  G. 


Where  Bom. 

Born.     ] 

teserTe. 

Ohio, 

■837 

■837 

Canada, 

1824 

I85I 

f)liio. 

1839 

1839 

Ohio. 

■SJ9 

1839 

England, 

■835 

1848 

Ohio. 

1839 

18.19 

Ohio. 

.8fis 

1865 

Xe>v  York, 

1828 

■837 

Maine. 

■833 

18C1I 

England, 

1843 

,865 

England, 

1825 

1844 

Ohio, 

1855 

1872 

Ohio. 

■855 

■855 

Vermont. 

■823 

1844 

Connecticnt, 

1826 

I&40 

Ohio. 

1826 

1826 

Vermont, 

1830 

1835 

Ohio. 

■839 

18.39 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

Ohio. 

■  8,8 

1838 

France. 

.825 

1834 

Ohio. 

■837 

18.37 

\e«  York. 

1818 

1S36 

Ohio. 

.845 

184,? 

Ohio. 

1840 

1S4O 

Ohio. 

■8.39 

1839 

Connecticnt. 

l8w 

i8r.2 

Mass,-\chnsetts, 

1826 

1850 

Ohio. 

■859 

1859 

Ohio. 

1832 

1846 

Ohio. 

.S50 

18^0 

Ohio. 

■847 

1847 

Ireland. 

'835 

18.^2 

Ohio. 

■8,37 

■837 

Ohio. 

18* 

J  8^6 

itradb,  Google 
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XamB. 

Wliere  Bora. 

K 

S:r„s 

Jewett,  Alva  A. 

Ohio, 

1821 

1821 

Johnson,  A.  M. 

Ohio, 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  David 

Ohio, 

1814 

1835 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

Ohio, 

1862 

1862 

Johnson,  .Mrs.  L.  D. 

Ohio, 

1825 

1825 

Johnson,   Philander  L. 

Ohio, 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  Setii.  W. 

Connecticut, 

1811 

1833 

Jones,  .Mrs.  George  W. 

Vermont, 

1817 

1840 

Jones,  Rev.  John  D. 

Ohio, 

1845 

1845 

Jones,  .Mrs.  Jlary  A. 

Ohio, 

1813 

1813 

Jones,  Mary  J. 

New  York, 

1821 

1835 

Jones.  .Mrs.  J.  P. 

Ohio, 

1820 

1820 

Jordan,  .Miss  Lucy 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Judkins,  Manila  J. 

Ohio, 

185. 

1851 

Judkins,  Mrs.  .Mary  S. 

New  York, 

1816 

1840 

Kanecn,  .Mrs.  Eliza  Ellen 

New  York, 

1824 

1840 

Kappler,  William  A. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 

.Vlassachusetts, 

1827 

1851 

Kelley,  .Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Kelley,   Thomas   A. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Kellogg,  Horace  S. 
Kellogg.  Mrs.  Louisa 
Kennedy,  Charles  E. 

Ohio, 

1856 

1856 

Kerns,  Theodore  Isaac 

Ohio, 

1857 

i8S7 

Kerruish,  William  S. 

Ohio, 

1831 

1831 

Kerruish.  Mrs.   Margaret 

Isle  ot  Man, 

1837 

1852 

Kerstine.  Anna  M. 

Germany, 

1836 

1849 

Kerstine.  Henrv  C. 

Germany, 

1824 

■  849 

Keys.  Daniel  H. 

New  York, 

1833 

1850 

Ki<lney,  George  H. 

Ne«-  York, 

1827 

1847 

Kidney,  Mrs.  X'irginia  E. 

Ohio, 

1839 

1839 

Kieffe'r.  Michael 

New  York, 

1846 

1848 

Kimberley.  David  H. 

England. 

1842 

1847 

King.  Wui.  A. 

England. 

1843 

1865 

Kline,  Virgil  P. 

Ohio, 

1844 

1844 

,db,  Google 
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K'amo. 

Where  Bom. 

Bora.     Re^e 

Kneale,   Mrs.  Rhoda 

Ohio, 

1852          I 

Knight,  T.  S. 

Ohio, 

1838         I 

Lambert,  Mrs.  E.  J. 

Ohio, 

1845         I 

Lambert.  Mrs.  L.  Kate 

Germany, 

1844         I 

Lander,  Marcellus  A. 

Ohio, 

1842         I 

Lane.  Charles  D. 

New  York, 

1834         I 

Uuser,  Fred  C. 

Germany, 

1839         I 

Lawrence.  Jane  E. 

Ohio, 

i8z6       I 

Lee.  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 

Ohio, 

1837        I 

Lee.  James  W. 

New  York, 

1830        I 

Lee,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Carlton 

Ohio, 

1834        I 

Leigh.   William 

England, 

1832        I 

Lester,   Mrs.  Cornelia  Brown 

New  York, 

I8J2        I 

Letts.  E.  J. 

New  York, 

1833        I 

Lewis.  Clarence  H. 

Ohio, 

■857        I 

Liebick.  A.  K. 

Germany, 

1854        I 

Locke.  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 

Ohio, 

.836        I 

Lockwood.  C.  IS.      • 

New  York. 

1829        I 

Lowe,  Robert  D. 

England, 

1828        I 

Lowman.  John  H. 

Ohio, 

1849        I 

Lyon.  Henry  H. 

Ohio, 

1838        I 

McAuley.  -Mrs.  Mary  C. 

New  York, 

1842        I 

McCrosky,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 

Ohio, 

1833        I 

McCroskv.  James 

Kentucky, 

1829        1 

McDole,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 

Ohio, 

1S20        I 

McGillicnddy.  T.  D. 

Kentucky, 

1835         I 

Mcintosh,    George   T. 

Ohio, 

1849        I 

Mcintosh,  Mrs.  George  T. 

Onio, 

■855         ■ 

Mcintosh.  Henry  P. 

Ohio, 

1846        I 

McKav,  George  A. 

New  York. 

184I         I 

McKay,  George  P. 

Ohio, 

1838        I 

McKean.  N.  P. 

New   Ham|)shire,      1844       I 

McKinnie,  Henry  J. 

Ohio, 

1855        I 

ilcKinnie.  William  J. 

Vermont, 

■835         I 

McJlahan.  John  P. 

Ohio. 

1836        I 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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1 

WbeD 

Cenie  lo 

NKme. 

Where  Bora. 

BuT 

bs!™ 

McManns,  Thomas  J. 

Ohio, 

.856 

1856 

MackerdI,  Hilbcrt 

England, 

.815 

1849                     1 

Madison,    William    A. 

Ohio. 

.845 

.845 

Maher,  William  K. 

Ohio, 

.85. 

185 1 

Mahler,  Banidi 

Ohio, 

I85I 

1851 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio, 

1859 

1859 

Malone,  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Germany, 

■857 

.857 

Maloney,  Edward 

Ireland, 

■837 

.848 

Mandelbawm.  Jacob 

Germany, 

1834 

1851 

Manix,  Cornelius  J. 

Indiana, 

185. 

1852 

Manning.  .Mbcn  R. 

England, 

.835 

I8t7 

Marks  Nehemiah 

Ohio, 

1833 

.833 

Marshall.  Mrs.  Daniel 

Vermont, 

1830 

1841 

Martyn,  Henrv  L. 

Vermont, 

1823 

.843 

Mason.  Mrs.  j. 

England, 

1834 

.852 

.Mastick,  H.  A. 

Ohio, 

1828 

1831 

Matthews,   Maria   Dean 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

May.  Wm.  J. 

Ohio,            • 

1848 

1848 

Mellen,  Lucius  F. 

Massachusetts, 

1831 

.852 

Merriam.  Edward 

Connecticut, 

1819 

.820 

Merriam,  E.  B. 

England, 

.833 

1837 

Milgate.  Mrs.  Mattie 

Ohio, 

.848 

1&48 

.Miller.  William  I.. 

Ohio, 

.829 

1829 

-Minor,  Seth 

Ohio, 

.832 

1832 

-Moony,  John  B. 

Ohio, 

1855 

■855   . 

Morgan.  George  F. 

\ew  York, 

■853 

1854 

-Morgan,  George  W. 

Pennsylvania, 

.843 

1857 

.Morgan.  Mrs.  Hannah  C. 

Massachusetts, 

1820 

■  832 

.Morgan.  Mrs.  \.  G. 

Ohio. 

.8.5 

18.8 

Morison,  David 

Ohio. 

1848 

.848 

Morley,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

Ohio, 

■833 

.8,13 

Moses.  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio, 

.818 

.8.8 

Moses,  Nelson 

Ohio. 

1833 

.833 

Mulhern,  Mrs.  Cieir.ee  G. 

Ohio, 

I85I 

.85. 

■Mnerman.  C.  -A. 

Gcrmanv, 

1829 

.85. 

,db,  Google 
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.\forgan.  Clifford  J. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Ihirfett.  Edward 

England, 

>8,« 

■837 

Miirfrey.  Charles  L. 

Ohio, 

1850 

l8so 

Miirfrev,  Cornelius 

Ireland, 

1830 

.853 

Murfrey,  U  A. 

Ohio, 

■855 

■855 

Mylechi^ne,  William 

Isle  ot  Man, 

1849 

■8S7 

Nahiiis.  John 

Holland, 

1839 

■85.1 

Newton,  William  H. 

Connecticut, 

1810 

■S37 

N'orris.  Gaal  G. 

Ohio, 

182a 

1822 

Xorton,  Walter 

New  York, 

1836 

"839 

Xotl,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

New  York, 

1829 

■839 

Xim.  Adelaide  N. 

Ohio, 

1841 

!&,! 

Xiitt.  Willard  L. 

New  York, 

1831 

1832 

O'Brien,  P.  C, 

Ohio, 

■855 

■8S5 

Odell.  Jay 

New  York, 

1819 

1828 

Ograin.  Mrs.  Lida  W. 

Ohio, 

1864 

1864 

Olmsted.  Oscar  N. 

Ohio, 

1836 

l8l(i 

Olmsted,  George  H. 

Ohio, 

■843 

■843 

Osborn,  James  M. 

New  York, 

183s 

1858 

Ostcr,  Jacob 

Germany, 

18,32 

1852 

Oswald.  .Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Oviatt.  Schuyler  R. 

Ohio, 

iSi9 

1819 

Page.  Edward  S. 

Ohio, 

1843 

1848 

Pate.  W'illiam 

England, 

1848 

1856 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Louise  J. 

Connecticut, 

1829 

■839 

Paine.  Charles  A. 

Ohio, 

1865 

■  8<i5 

Paine,  James  H. 

New  York. 

1838 

1852 

Paine.  S«h  T. 

Ohio. 

1848 

.848 

Pahrer,  Lucinda 

1822 

■  830 

Palmer,  Richard  I.. 

Ohio, 

■853 

■853 

Pearce,  Boardman 

Xew  York. 

1814 

18,7 

Pearce,  Scoville  B, 

( )hio. 

1848 

1&48 

Pearce,  Robert  S, 

Xew  York. 

1857 

1863 

Pearse,  Benjamin 

Rhode  Island. 

1813 

1839 

Pease,  Gideon 

Ohio. 

■837 

183- 

itradb,  Google 
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Si™? 

Peck,  ^rrs.  Ida  Ruth 

Ohio, 

1851 

1851 

Peck,  T.  D. 

New  York, 

1828 

1840 

Pelton.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

Ohio. 

1825 

1825 

relton.  Edwin  D. 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

Penninjrton,  B.  L. 

Pennsylvania, 

1837 

I86I 

Perkins.  Douglass 

Ohio, 

■854 

1854 

Pettengill.  Mrs.  Abbv  L. 

Ohio, 

1843 

1843 

Pettit.  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Maine, 

1840 

1857 

Pettv.  E.  L.  Judkins 

Ohio, 

1849 

1849 

PliiUips,  B.  F. 

Ohio, 

1832 

1833 

Pliillips,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ohio, 

1835 

■835 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio, 

1858 

1858 

Pike,  Mrs.  Lucy 

England, 

1838 

1855 

Pike,  Simon  E. 

England, 

■833 

1853 

Pinney,  Edwin  J. 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Pond.  Martin  W. 

Connecticut, 

1814 

■845 

Poole,  Dr.  E.  W. 

England, 

1842 

1852 

Pope,  Irving  W. 

New  York, 

1834 

1835 

Pope.  Mrs.  Mary  Frink 

Ohio. 

1848 

1848 

Porter,  C.  H. 

Ohio, 

1861 

1861 

Post.  Charles  A. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Prall,  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio, 

.849 

.849 

Prentice,  Dr.  Noyes  B. 

Ohio, 

1827 

1827 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Noyes  B. 

Kentucky, 

.830 

183. 

Prescott,   William 

England, 

1850 

1854 

Preyer,  Hugo 

Germany, 

1847 

■857 

Quayie,  George  L.  ^     ' 

Ohio, 

184^ 

1842 

Qna.vle,  Thomas  c' 

Isle  of  Man, 

1828 

1856 

Quinn.  .Mrs.  Arthur 

Massachusetts, 

1812 

1842 

Ragg.  William  H. 

New  Jersey, 

1840 

1853 

Randerson,  George 

England, 

183 1 

1851 

Ranney,  Henry  C. 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Ranney,  William  S, 

Ohio, 

■835 

.83.'i 

Raymond,  Henry  \. 

Connecticut, 

1835 

1836 

Raymond.  Samuel  \. 

Ohio. 

1845 

1845 

,db,  Google 
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Remington,  Stephen  G. 

New  York, 

1828 

1834 

Remington,  Mrs.  Steplien 

New  York, 

1834 

1853 

Renonard,  Harriet  W, 

New  York 

1823 

1829 

Repp,  Philip  H. 

Germany, 

1830 

1840 

Reynolds,  Isaac 

.New  York, 

■S31 

1832 

Rice,  Capt.  Percy  W. 

Ohio, 

1829 

1829 

Ricltsecker,  W.  K. 

Maryland, 

1831 

■839 

Rieley,  Francis 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Roberts,  Amanda  B. 

New  York, 

1 819 

1846 

Robinson,  Mrs,  Martha  J, 

Ohio, 

,844 

1844 

Robinson,  X. 

Ohio, 

■  8,7 

1817 

Rockefeller.  John  D. 

New  York, 

l8.!9 

.852 

Rockefeller.  Mrs.  John  D. 

New  York, 

1839 

1852 

Rohrheimer,  Maurice 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Roof.  Joseph  W. 

Ohio, 

1841 

1841 

Root,  Mrs.  Ralp^  R. 

New  York, 

1838 

,844 

Rose,  Benjamin 

England, 

1828 

1849 

Rose,  Edwin  G. 

New  York, 

1837 

1861 

Ohio, 

■835 

1865 

Rose,  Sarah   P.  S. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1S38 

Rossiter.  Silas 

England, 

1851 

1852 

Rouse.  B.  H. 

Connecticut, 

1840 

1*53 

Roy.  John  \. 

New  York, 

.831 

1858 

Rudd,  William  C. 

Ohio, 

.843 

J  845 

Russell,  Mrs.  Cornelius  L. 

New  York, 

1822 

■835 

Russell,  George  F. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emma  .M. 

Ohio, 

1858 

1858 

Rvder.  Mrs.  James  F. 

Ohio, 

1837 

■837 

Sabin.   Mi.ss  Julia   Sophia 

New  York, 

1843 

1&46 

Sanborn.  Horace  R. 

Ohio, 

1854 

1854 

Sanford,  Charles 

New  York, 

1830 

1848 

Sargeant,  John  W. 

Vermont, 

1826 

1834 

Sargent.  Mrs.  Julia  .\. 

Michigan, 

1827 

1828 

Savage,  Mrs.  E.  (i. 

New  York, 

"833 

1859 

Sa.Nton.  Miss  Mary 

Ohio, 

1828 

1828 
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Bom. 

Schmitt,  Josephine  B. 

Ohio, 

■835 

1835 

Schneider,  Mrs.  Maria 

Germany, 

1831 

■847 

Schneider,  Miss  Marie 

Ohio. 

■854 

1854 

Schlatterback,  George  .V 

Germany, 

.829 

1853 

Schofieid,  Levi  T. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Scofield,  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

.849 

1849 

Scofield,  Geo.  F. 

Ohio, 

i860 

i860 

Scofield,  William  C. 

England, 

1821 

IS43 

Seither,  Frank 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Seither,  Sarah 

Ohio, 

1845 

i*U5 

Seidell,  Charles  A. 

Ohio, 

I83I 

1831 

Seller.  William  T. 

England, 

1827 

1849 

Semon,  Charles 

Ohio, 

1847 

1847 

Senfert,  William        , 

Germany, 

181 3 

1835 

Severance,  Solon  L. 

Ohio, 

1834 

1834 

Shanklin,  Mrs.  Stella  E. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Sheldon,  Ed.  C. 

Xcw  York, 

1846 

1852 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Williani 

Vermont, 

1828 

1835 

Sherivin,  Henrv  A. 

\erinont. 

1842 

i860 

Sherwin,  -Mrs.  Henrv  \. 

Ohio, 

.843 

1843 

Sherwin,  Xelson  11. 

\'ermont. 

■832 

.857 

Sherwood,  A. 

Connecticut, 

■845 

1865 

Shipherd.  William  C. 

New  York, 

1829 

1833 

Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 

New  York, 

IS36 

1 3+8 

Shook,  George 

Pennsylvania, 

.8.4 

1S16 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Isaac  H. 

Ohio, 

1S3S 

,833 

Sindeler,  Mrs.  Fanny 

Bohemia, 

■S39 

■853 

Smith,  Carlos  A. 

Connecticut, 

1836 

1837 

Smith.  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1846 

1846 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio, 

1848 

1848 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio, 

.840 

I&*J 

Smith,  CieorRC  S. 

Connecticut, 

1856 

I8.i6 

Smith,  Leaiider  W". 

Ohio, 

1856 

18.16 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lois  P.. 

Ohio, 

I8.!I 

1835 

Smith.  Ornian  L. 

Massachusetts, 

1824 

1832 

,db,  Google 
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Sams. 

Wl.en  Bum, 

Bora.      Rb« 

Smith,  Pard  B. 

New  York, 

1833         1 

Smith.  Mrs.  Pard  B.' 

Ohio. 

1832         I 

Smith,  Stiles  Curtiss 

Connecticut. 

183I          I 

Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 

Ohio, 

1831          I 

Smith,  Mrs.  William  T. 

Connecticut, 

1814         I 

Smithnight,  Col.  Louis 

Germany, 

1834         I 

Smithnight,  Mrs.  Loiiis 

Ohio, 

•837         I 

Spangler,  George  M. 

Ohio, 

1842         I 

Spencer,  P.  M. 

New  York, 

1844         > 

Spooner,  Mrs.  Minnie 

Ohio. 

1856         I 

Spring,  E.  V. 

Ohio. 

1836         I 

Stair,  Samuel  G. 

England. 

183 1          1 

Stanley,  J.  J. 

Ohio. 

1863          I 

Starrett,  \Villia;ii  P. 

New   Hampshire, 

1835       I 

Steam,  Abraham 

Ohio, 

1847          I 

Stearns,  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

1839         1 

Stewart,  Wm.  Harrison 

Vemtont, 

1835          I 

Stickney,  Mrs.  Christina  B. 

Canada. 

1836         I 

.Stillman.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 

New  York. 

1822         I 

Stockley.   fleorge  W. 

Ohio, 

1843          I 

Stone,  Carlos  M.,  Judge 

Ohio. 

1S46         I 

Stone.  Harriet  E. 

Ohio. 

1847         I 

Stone.  Xorman  O. 

Ohio, 

1844         I 

Storer.  Hannah  D. 

Ohio, 

1837          I 

Storer.  William  C. 

Ohio. 

1831       r 

Storer.  Mary  E. 

Ohio, 

1847      I 

Stow.  Mrs.  .\ngeline  Worswick  Ohio, 

1858      I 

Stow,  Henry  M. 

Ohio. 

1854      I 

Strong,  Charles  H. 

Ohio. 

1831       I 

Strong,  Edgar  E. 

Connecticut, 

1841       I 

Strong.  Hamilton  V. 

Ohio, 

1864      I 

Strong,  Lorenzo 

Ohio, 

1842      I 

Sturtevant,  Carlos  M, 

( »hio. 

1842      I 

Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 

Ohio, 

1848      I 

Taplin.  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Ohio. 

1850      1 
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Nam«. 

Where  Bom. 

Bom. 

Hc-erre. 

Tajlor,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio, 

1841 

I84I 

Taylor,  Daniel  R. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Taylor,  Henry  Adams 

Ohio, 

1864 

1864 

Taylor,  Margaret  M. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Taylor,  Virgil  C. 

Ohio, 

1838 

1838 

Teachout,  Abraham 

New  York, 

1817 

1836 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter 

Massachusetts, 

1820 

1850 

Thompson,  Walter  J. 

Ohio, 

1853 

1853 

Thompson,  Charles  G. 

Ohio, 

1855 

.855 

Thorman,  S.  M. 

Ohio, 

1840 

1840 

Thorpe,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  P. 

Ireland, 

.838 

1858 

Tilden,   Mrs.  Clara  E. 

Ohio. 

i860 

i860 

Tisdale.  Caroline  M. 

Xew  York, 

.825 

1852 

Tovey,  George 

England, 

1819 

■855 

Towson,  Ephriam 

Tennessee, 

■839 

1857 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio. 

1824 

1824 

Tylee,  Felix 

Ohio, 

1828 

1828 

Tylee,  Mrs.  Maria  B. 

New  York, 

1829 

I&45 

Upson,  J.  E. 

Ohio, 

1842 

1842 

Urban,  Jacob  P. 

Germany, 

■839 

1846 

Van  Camp,  Elijah 

New  York, 

183I 

1854 

Van  Camp,  Mrs.  Elijah 

New  York, 

1837 

1856 

Van  Tassel,  A.  T, 

New  York, 

1833 

1852 

Varian,  Miss  Sarah 

Pennsylvania, 

1825 

1846 

Wade,  James 

New  York, 

1824 

■  843 

Wadsworth,  Frank  Arthur 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Wadsworth,-  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

Ohio, 

1850 

1850 

Wagar,  Mrs.  Israel  D. 

Ohio. 

1822 

1843 

Waltman.  William 

Germany, 

1848 

■855 

Walton.  John  W. 

Connecticut, 

.845 

1848 

Walton,  William 

England, 

'839 

■853 

Walworth,  Ida 

Ohio. 

■83s 

■835 

Warren,  Harriet  B. 

Ohio. 

,83f. 

1836 

Warren.  Mrs.  William  H. 

New  York 

1819 

■833 

Watson.  George  \. 

Ohio. 

■853 

1853 

J,  Google 
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Watson,  Mrs,  Mary  S, 
Watterson,  Moses  G. 
Walterson,  William  J. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  W.   P. 
Webb.  J.  W.  S. 
Webb.   Mrs.   Nettie  A. 
Weber,  Louis  N. 
Webster,  John  H. 
Weidenkopf,   Mrs.  Cecelia 
Wellhouse,  George 
Welton,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
W'einple,  Mrs.  Andrew 
White,  Charles  M. 
Whitney.  L.  B. 
Widlar,  Francis 
Wigman.  John  H. 
Wilbur.  Loretta  W. 
Willard.  Mrs.  Ruth  Day 
Williams,  Charles  T. 
Wilson.  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise  F. 
Winch,  Louis  Harvey 
Winch,  Sarah 
Winstow,  Alonzo  P. 
Wood.  Henrj-  W.  S. 
Wood,  Mrs.  William 
Wood,  James 
Wyman,  Charles  L. 


Mil 

n  B.,rD. 

Horn. 

B,»crve. 

Ohio, 

829 

1829 

Ohio, 

835 

"835 

Ohio, 

830 

1830 

Ohio, 

859 

1859 

England. 

852 

1854 

Ohio, 

852 

I8.S2 

Iowa. 

854 

l8(io 

Xew  Hampshire 

846 

1850 

Gernianv, 

832 

1838 

Ohio, 

827 

.1827 

\'erniont. 

817 

1836 

Ohio, 

827 

1827 

Ohio 

829 

1829 

Ohio 

830 

1830 

Ohio 

849 

■849 

Ohio 

84s 

1843 

Ohio 

826 

I82() 

Ohio 

832 

1832 

Ohio 

845 

1845 

Ohio 

841 

184. 

Ohio 

841 

I84I 

Ohio 

862 

1862 

New  York, 

824 

1842 

N-ew  Yorli, 

816 

.836 

845 
830 

1849 
1866 

England, 

England, 

848 

1852 

Ohio 

854 

1854 

Di.itradb,  Google 


HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  N. — Born  in  Warrcnsville,  Ohio,  1827 ; 
residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan. 

Barnett,  Gen.  James. — Born  at  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1821;  came  to  Western  Reserve  in  1825;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Ford,  Wallace  J, — Born,  Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  No- 
vember zi,  1833;  residence,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Garfield,  Mrs.  Lucretia  R. — Wife  of  the  late  President  Garfield ; 
born  on  the  Reserve  in  1S32  ;    residence.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Gould,  John. — Home,  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Gray,  Henry  C. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1816;  came  (o  Western 
Reserve  in  1836;  residence,  Painesville,  Ohio, 

Hawkins,  Henry  C, — Born  at  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
August  24,  1822:  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853:  resi- 
dence, 449  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Judd,  Frederick  W. — Born,  Walertown,  Litchfield  County,  Con- 
necticut, July  14.  1826;  came  to  Cleveland,  1S47 ; 
home,  now,  Flint.  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

Kennedy,  James  Harrison. — Born,  Trumbull  County,  Ohio,  Jan- 
uary 17,  1S49 :  home.  New  York  City. 

Kent,  Marvin. — Born  on  Reserve,  1816;  residence,  Kent,  Ohio. 

I.awton,  Mrs,  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841  ;  daughter 
Gen.  David  L.  Wood;  residence.  New  York  City. 

Reeve,  Dr.  John  C. — Born  in  England,  1826;  cume  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1832;  residence,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Wickham.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer.— Born  at  Huron,  O., 
March  iS,  1844;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1846;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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APPENDIX. 

Oldest  Houu  on  Reservi 


William  Bradford,  tlie  builder  of  tlie  residence,  waa  a  wealthy 
.-ettler.  He  bought  the  laud  on  which  the  building  stauds  of  the 
Connecticut  Land  Company.  Being  wealthy,  tinlike  all  the  other 
settlers  of  his  day.  he  cleared  off  an  acre  of  the  land  right  in  the 
heart  of  what  waa  then  dense  forest  and  built  this  frame  house. 
When  completed  it  was  the  admiration  of  the  whole  country  and  was 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  "Bradford  Mansion,"  The  lumber  that 
went  into  its  construction  was  sawed  in  the  first  .'awmill  built  in 
Cuyahoga  county,  Wheeler  Williams,  from  Norwich,  Conn.,  and 
Major  Watt  having  erected  a  small  grist  and  sawmill  at  the  falls 
on  the  present  site  of  Newburg  in  the  spring  of  1799. 

The  siding  is  whitewood,  and  to  convince  a  Leader  representa- 
tive fuUy  of  the  soundness  of  the  boards,  W.  H.  Putnam,  father  of 
the  present  occupant  of  the  residence,  attempted  to  drive  a  wire 
nail  through  one  of  them.  The  nail  was  bent  double  by  the  hammer- 
ing process  and  refused  to  penetrate  the  board,  which  seemed  as 
hard  as  bone.  All  the  doors  of  the  building  are  the  old-fashioned 
ones  that  were  hung  in  1801.  No  changes  whatever  have  been  made 
in  the  residence  during  its  one  hundred  and  three  years  of  life,  ex- 
cept that  the  small  window  glass  of  those  early  days  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  larger  and  more  modern  lights.  The  floors  are  all 
apparently  as  sound  as  when  first  laid  and  a  visit  to  the  cellar  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  the  sleepers  arc  the  old-fashioned  hewed-on-one- 
side  affairs,  and  the  bark  remains  on  .the  other  side  as  hard  and 
perfect  as  the  day  the  timbers  were  placed  there  over  a  centnry  ago. 

The  building  has  been  reroofed  several  times,  but.  remarkable 
as  it  may  seem,  the  same  siding  that  was  put  on  one  hundred  and 
five  years  ago  by  Bradford  remain.s  on  the  building  to-day  and  is  as 
hard   as   newly-sawed   oak   timber. 

This  old  house,  unpretentious  in  appearance,  has  many  conven- 
iences and  is  now.  or  lately  was.  occupied  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Put- 
nam, superintendent  of  one  of  the  .\merican  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany's mills   in  "Newburg." 
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BANKING  IN  CLEVELAND. 

How  it  Commenced  in  t8i6  and  Has  ProgresBed   During  Nearljr   a 

Century  of  Years. 

By  William  A.  Bennett. 

"In  1816,  when  the  population  of  Cleveland  was  about  500  and 
the  total  assessed  value  of  all  its  real  estate  was  $21,000,  its  first 
bank  was  organized.  This  was  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie. 
which  was  chartered  for  twenty-five  years  with  an  authorized  capi- 
tal of  $5,000,  not  all  of  which  was  paid  in.  Alfred  Kelley  was  chosen 
President,  and  Leonard  Case,  Sr.,  cashier.  In  the  rooms  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society  can  be  found  four  record  books,  with 
pages  here  and  there  discolored  by  time  and  wear,  but  with  each 
entry  so  legible  that  it  seems  to  have  been  made  but  yesterday.  They 
were  made  by  Peter  Burtsell.  of  New  York,  for  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Lake  Erie,  and  were  the  6rst  books  used  for  banking  in  Cleve- 
land. 

"In  i8ig,  this  bank,  in  common  with  several  others  in  Ohio,  sus- 
pended payment.  This  was  brought  about  by  the  United  States  Bank 
and  some  of  its  branches,  causing  a  run  on  the  Ohio  banks,  because 
of  a  State  taw  imposing  a  heavy  tax  on  the  United  States  branch 
banks  located  in  Ohio.  The  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  remained 
in  suspension  until  1S32.  Early  in  that  year  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian,  while  in  Washington,  learning  that  its  charter  had  several 
years  to  run,  that  its  indebtedness  was  only  $10,000,  and  noting  that 
its  location  was  a  very  good  one,  arranged  with  others  to  reorganize 
the  bank.  Capital  sufficient  to  make  the  total  $200,000  was  paid  in 
and  the  bank  reopened  for  business  on  .\pril  2,  1832,  with  Leonard 
Case  as  president  and  T.  P.  Handy  as  cashier.  The  bant  then  entered 
upon  a  prosperous  career,  which  continued  until  the  expiration  of 
its  charter  in  1842.  The  Legislature  of  Ohio,  refusing  to  extend  the 
charter  of  existing  banks  at  that  time,  its  affairs  were  placed,  by  the 
court,  in  the  hands  of  T.  P.  Handy.  H.  B.  Payne,  and  D.  Baldwin  as 
special  commissioners,  who  proceeded  to  pay  off  its  liabilities  and 
wind  up  its  affairs.  They  paid  over  to  its  stockholders  the  balance  of 
its  assets  in  lands  and  money  in  June,  1844.  The  following  gentlemen 
signed  the  articles  of  incorporation:  J.  H.  Strong,  S.  Williamson,  P. 
Taylor,  G.  Wallace,  D,  Long,  E.  Milo,  S.  Doan,  and  A.  Kelley.  It 
opened  for  business  in  a  building  standing  at  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Bank  streets. 

"In  1845  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio  and  its  several  branches  were 
established.  Two  of  its  branches  were  located  in  this  city  and  were 
known  as  the   Merchants'   Branch   Bank  and  the   Commercial   Branch 
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Bank.  The  Merchants'  Branch  Bank  was  organized  June  25,  1845- 
It  was  chartered  tor  20  years.  P.  W.  Weddell  was  chosen  president 
and  Prentis  Dow  cashier.  Its  successor  was  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank,  which  was  formed  in  December,  1864.  but  did  not  commence 
business  until  February  7.  1865,  when  the  original  bank  ceased  oper- 
;itions.  T.  P.  Handy  and  W.  L.  Cutter  were  elected  to  the  respective 
positions  of  president  and  cashier.  In  that  year  the  bank  was  made 
the  United  Stales  depository  for  ^he  receipts  of  public  money, 

"The  charter  of  the  Merchants'  National  expired  in  December, 
1884.  Its  successor,  the  Merchantile  National,  soon  completed  and 
occupied  what  was  then  considered  an  elegant  and  modern  building 
on  the  old  corner  where  Mr.  Handy  and  the  Commercial  Bank  of 
Lake  Erie  joined  foriiines,  the  old  building  being  torn  down  to  give 
place  to  the  new  one.  The  Commercial  branch  of  the  Stale  Bank 
of  Ohio  was  organized  in  September,  1845.  with  the  usual  twenty 
years'  charter.  W.  A.  Otis  was  made  president  and  T.  P.  Handy. 
cashier.  It  opened  its  doors  for  business  in  a  block  on  Superior  street 
near  Water  street.  M  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1865  it  was 
succeeded  by  the  Commercial  National  Bank,  which  had  been  organ-, 
ized  in  preparation  for  this  event.  Its  charter  was  renewed  in  1884, 
and  the  bank  was  continued  with  no  change  of  management.  In 
1869  the  Commercial  National  Bank  moved  into  its  own  quarters  ia 
the  National  Bank  building  which  had  been  jointly  erected  by  it  and 
the  Second  National  on  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Water  streets, 

"One  of  the  pioneer  banks  was  the  City  Bank  of  Cleveland.  It 
had  its  origin  in  an  organization  called  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Com- 
pany, to  which  had  been  given  the  power  to  do  a  .general  banking 
business,  but  not  to  issue  notes.  The  City  Bank  was  incorporated 
in  May.  1845,  with  the  usual  twenty  years'  charter,  Reuben  Sheldoa 
was  elected  president,  and  T.  C.  Severance,  cashier.  On  February 
12,  1865.  it  closed  its  business  and  reopened  the  next  day  as  the 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland,  Irs  policy  hm  always  been  to  do 
a  conservative  and  legitimate  business,  and  to-day  ranks  with  the 
lending  banking  institutions  of  the  city. 

"The  Society  for  Savings  was  reorganized  in  1849,  and  opened 
for  business  in  an  office  at  No,  4  Bank  street.  This  office  was  a 
room  twenty  feet  s(|itare  in  the  rear  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  and  was 
shared  by  an  insurance  company,  .After  the  objection  the  public  holds 
to  all  experiments  had  worn  off  the  success  of  the  society  was  a  set- 
tled fact,  although  for  the  first  few  years  it  had  a  hard  struggle  tf 
gain  strong  foothold  as  a  financial  institution.  The  first  deposit  was 
made  by  a  Mrs,  W,  E,  Bond,  in  the  s^m  of  $10,  The  first  year\ 
expense  account   shows   an   expenditure   of  ?:>72-15,   and   (wo.  and   a   half 
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years  after  ils  organization  Ihe  society's  depositors  mimbered  480 
and  deposits  amounted  to  over  $80,000.  In  1857  it  became  necessary 
to  remove  to  a  more  commodious  building  at  the  comer  of  Bank  and 
Frankfort  sireels.  In  1867  their  first  block  on  the  Public  Square  was 
completed,  and  at  a  still  later  date  they  built  a  more  modern  and 
magnilicent  building,  in  which  they  are  doing  business  at  Ihe  present 
time.  J.  yf.  Allen  was  ils  first  president;  S,  H.  Mather,  secretary; 
and  J.  F.  Taunton,  treasurer.  In  a  sfiort  time  Mr.  Taunton  withdrew, 
and  the  two  offices  were  combined  in  Mr.  Mather,  who  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  devoted  attention  to  the  interests  of  tbe 
society. 

"The  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Commerce  was  issued  in  1844  or 
1845,  but  no  bank  was  then  eslabli.shed.  In  1853  it  was  purchased  by 
H.  6,  Hurlbut  and  the  bank  set  in  motion.  Parker  Handy  was 
chosen  president  and  Mr,  Hurlbut  cashier.  In  a  short  time  Mr. 
Handy  resigned  and  Joseph  Perkins  was  elected  in  his  place.  In 
l86j  it  was  changed  to  a  national  bank  and  took  the  title  oF  the 
Second  National.  Mr.  Perkins  and  Mr.  Hurlbut  coulinued  in  ih'rir 
respective  offices  of  president  and  cashier.  On  the  renewal  n:  its 
charter  in  1882  the  old  name  was  re-adopted  and  it  was  hencetoi'th 
known  as  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  until  its  consolidation 
with  the  Western  Reserve  National  Bank,  when  it  became  known 
as  the  Bank  of  Commerce  National  Association. 

"In  1851  was  formed  the  private  banking  house  of  Wick,  Otis 
&  Brownell.  The  partners  were  H.  B.  and  H.  Wick.  W.  A.  and  \V. 
F.  Otis,  and  A.  C.  Brownell.  In  1854  the  Wicks  purchased  the  in- 
terest of  their  partners  and  the  name  of  the  house  was  changed  tci 
H-  B.  &  H.  Wick.  In  1857  Henry  Wick  bought  out  his  brother. 
and  having  taken  his  son  into  partnership,  the  bank  became  known 
as  Henry  Wick  &  Co.,  and  still  later  as  the  Wick  Banking  &  Trust 
Company. 

"E.  B.  Hale  opened  a  private  bank  in  iSji:  in  1866  he  formed  a 
partnership  by  the  admission  of  N.  H,  Barris  to  the  firm  and  the  name 
was  chauKed  to  E.  B,  Hale  &  Co. 

"The  private  hanking  house  of  Brockway,  Wason,  Everett  &  Co. 
commenced  business  in  March,  1854.  The  partners  were  A.  \V. 
Brockway,  Charles  Wason,  and  H.  A.  Everett.  It  soon  changed  to 
Wason.  Everett  &  Co.,  on  the  rctirsment  of  the  senic)r  partner,  and 
when  Charles  Wa-^on  disposed  of  hi.*;  interests  and  H.  P.  Weddeli 
was  admitted  the  firm  name  became  Everett,  Weddeli  &  Co. 

■'The  First  National  Bank  was  organized  May  23.  1863,  beinK  one 
of  the  first  half  do^en  that  came  to  life  under  the  national  bank  law. 
The  new   concern   was   not   altogether  without   a   foundation   of  busi- 
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ness  al  ihe  start,  as  that  of  the  private  banking  house  of  T,  W. 
Crittenden  &  Co,  was  transferred  to  it.  George  Worlhington  was 
chosen  president  and  T.  W.  Crittenden  cashier. 

"Tlie  Citizens'  Savings  &  Loan  Association  was  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  1868,  and  occupied  an  oflice  in  Ihe  Atwater  building.  J, 
H    Wade  was  president  and   Charles  W.  Leppei"  secretary  and  treas- 

"The  Ohio  National  Bank  was  orgaiiiied  in  1876.  with  Robert 
Hanna  as  president.     It  was  succeeded  by  the  State  National  Bank. 

"The  People's  Savings  and  Loan,  the  first  bank  to  be  located  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  was  organized  in  March,  1869.  with  W.  P, 
Rhodes  president  and  A.  L.  Wilhington  secretary  and  treasurer. 

"The  first  clearing  h^use  was  formed  in  December.  185S.  T,  P. 
Handy  being  elected  president,  and  W.   L.   Culler  secretary," 

THE  LOGAN  ELM. 

Under  the  Branches  of  Which  in  1774  Lord  Dunmore  and  Logan,  the 
Great   Indian   Chief,   Sigrned   the   Memorable  Treaty. 

Treaty  Elm  stands  about  six  miles  south  of  Circleville.  O,.  and 
about  one  mile  from  the  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad  on  the  lamou-i 
Pickaway  plains.  It  is  one  of  the  most  noted  historical  monuments 
in  this  country  and  associated  with  it  is  the  famous  speech  of  the 
Indian  chief.  Logan,  which  has  been  used  as  a  lesson  of  eloquence 
in  the  schools  of  all  the  civihzed  world.  It  was  under  this  tree  that 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  Lord  Dunmore  and  Chief 
Logan,  in  October.  1774.  which  ended  the  conflict  between  the  F.iig- 
lish  colonies  and  the  allied  Indian  nations  which  had  their  head- 
quarters on  the  Pickaway  plains.  .  It  was  at  this  conclusion  of  peace 
that  Logan,  the  Indian,  gave  to  the  world  one  of  its  most  enduring 
pieces  of  eloqneuce. 

The  tree,  In  190S,  was  desecrated  by  a  bee  hunter  in  his  greed 
for  wild  honey.  One  of  the  immense  branches  of  the  tree,  being 
about  18  inches  in  diameter,  was  cut  off  near  the  trunk  in  order  to 
gain  some  honey  deposited  in  an  opening  in  the  branch  by  a  swarm 

ILLINOIS  THE  SUCKER  STATE. 

From  Speech  in  Coogreas  b;  Hoa.  Hcory  S.  Boutell. 

Mr,  Bontell:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  m. 
the  word  "Sucker"  (succor)  as  applied 
that    the   word   "succor,"'    in    the    sense 
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ISC  to-day.    We  also  know  thai  the  verb  to  "succor"  is  in 
Reneral  use.     The  noun  "succor,"  meaning  a  person  as  a  deliverer, 
although  not  now  in  conimon  use,  has  been  enshrined  in  our  choicest 
literature.     Yoii  all  remember  that  in  Shakespear's  play  of  Henry   Vi. 
Sir  William  Lucy  appeals  to  the  Doke  of  York  in  these  words: 
Oh,  send  some  succour  to  the  distress'd  lord. 
.And   later  on   the   same  charncter   enjoins   Somerset: 
Let  not  your  private  discords  keep  away 
The  levied  succour;  that  siiould  lend  him  aid. 
And   in   the   second   part   of   the   same   play   (he    Irish   messenger 
calls  out: 

Send  succours,  lords  and  stop  the  rage  betime. 


You  have 
Those,  Mr.  Ciiair 
Illinois  are,  and  this  i« 
-  George  Rogers  Clark  and 
a  party  nf  English 
then  a  Spanish  villaRc  and  : 
The  distressed  people  in 
hy  forced  marches  he  I 
As  the  wild  Indians  appi 
the  eager  watchers  from  the  ramparts  described  the  oflicer.';  and  men 
of  Clark's  command,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  shouted  to  the 
people  below:  "Here  come  the  succors  from  Illinois  (laughter); 
ihank  God,  the  town  is  saved!"  Now.  that  is  the  real  origin  of  our^ 
name.  I  have  said  that  the  word  "succor."  meaning  aid.  was  in 
common  use.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw  on  an  editorial  page  of  one  of  the 
Chicago  papers,  referring  to  the  generous  outpouring  of  assistance 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  the  people  on  our  western  coast,  this 
heading:  "Succor  for  the  suffering;"  and  in  a  latter  issue  of  one  of 
the  Chicago  papers  I  found  this  heading:  "Army  officer's  good  judg- 
ment and  zeal  win  admiration  of  people  he  is  succoring."  An<(  I 
wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  thai  from  this  hour  on  we  would  recall  the  use 
of  this  good  old  word  as  applied  lo  a  person,  and  stop  the  perversion 
of  the  sense  and  spelling  as  applied  to  the  people  of  my  good  Stale. 
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EARTH'S  EARLIEST  INHABITANTS. 

By  Professor  Grenville  A.  J.  Cole. 

Mankind  has  ever  been  as  hungry  for  knowledge  about  its  past 
as  it  is  and  ever  will  be  about  the  possibilities  of  its  future,  and 
there  is  an  absorbitiR  fascination  in  the  study  of  the  mysterious 
fragments  which  lell  the  story. 

THE  CAMBRIAN  PERIOD. 

Far  back  in  that  period  called  the  Cambrian,  when  vertebrate 
life  began  to  exist  on  earth,  there  crawled  Olenellus,  Ihe  trilobile. 
We  see  his  tracks  on  the  rocks  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old. 
and  wonder  what  itianner  of  world  it  was  in  which  he  and  his  kind 
lived  and  moved  and   had   their  being. 

We  know  from  the  records  of  the  rocks  themselves,  that  the 
sun  shone  and  the  drying  sand  cracked  upon  the  shore,  that  the 
wave^  beat,  and  left  little  rillmarks  as  they  shrank  away,  and  that 
the  rain  fell,  dimpling  the  surface  of  the  clay,  in  those  far-off  Cam- 
brian years,  just  as  they  do  now  in  the  modern  world  around  us 
Mount. lins  rose  above  the  waters,  and  rivers  flowing  from  them, 
brought  down  their  burden  of  stones  and  mod  to  the  mighty  store- 
house of  the  sea.  Even  the  volcanoes  which  here  and  there  broke 
through  the, surface,  poured  forth  the  same  types  of  lava  as  to-day, 
and  were  no  more  catastrophic  in  their  action. 

Vet  in  all  the  ocean  not  a  fish  yet  swam;  it  is  doubtful  if  an 
inject  yet  crawled  or  hovered  among  the  mosses  of  the  flowerless 
land.  The  earth  was  there,  golden  with  sunlight,  flecked  with  sea- 
born cloud;  the  peaks  rose  while  above  the  snow-line,  the  ocean  floor 
went  down  into  chili  mysterious  depths;  and  the  lord  of  all  this  mag- 
nificence, this  realm  prepared,  as  we  are  prone  to  think,  for  man's 
delight,  was  Oleneihis  the  trilobite,  a  creature  occasionally  four 
inches  wide  and  at  most  six  inches  long. 

OLENELLUS  TO  PARADOXIDES 
Slowly  the  development  moves  from  species  to  species.  Oienellus 
gives  place  to  Paradoxides,  also  a  trilobite,  but  a  much  larger  crea- . 
lure.  iitlHining  a  length  uf  twi>  fei-l.  Then  in  SiluHiin  times  we  meet 
"ilh  SlylonoriiK,  a  far  more  specialiKed  niarim-  creiiture,  probably 
allied  to  Ihe  scorpions  and  kin),'-(-rabs,  and  actually  live  feet  long. 
The  small  but  sell'ts-^eriive  sior])ion  had  l)v  this  time  appeared  upon 
the  land,  and  has  siiccessfullv  held  ila  own  llitnitforlh  to  the  present 
day.  The  fishes,  however,  our  tirst  true  vertelirales,  though  often 
with    poorly    developed    txtek hones,  secured    ii    hold   iil    the   same    time 
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vn  the  Klol>ei  and  happily  avoided  ihc  assaults  of  Stj'lunoroiis  and  hi^ 
fri*nd3.  Cased  in  boxes  of  bony  armour,  clumsv,  but  serene,  thev 
prospi^red  and  propatrated  their  kind;  hei-oniing  itiure  )>peciaiiEed  and 
more  distintlj  fi»h-like  as  time  «eni  on. 

In  the  Devonian  j^riod  we  thus  find  genuine  fishes  dominiiting  tlie 
globe,  those  of  Ohio  attaining  ilie  suptrb  length  of  thirty  feel. 

THE  CARBONIFEROUS  PERIOD. 
In  ihe  next  period,  the  Cnrboniferous  among  our  antique  coal 
forests,  amphil)ia  of  quaint  tjpes  move;  and  then,  in  Permian  and 
Triasslc  times,  the  reptiii-s  'arise,  and  rapidly  assert  their  swav. 
When  we  write  reptiles,  we  use  the  word  with  caution  wnd  nspect. 
These  early  reptiles  were  le*s  reptilian,  far  more  generalized  than 
any  reptile  of  the  present  day.  They  held  in  themselves  the  promise 
of  many  higher  types  of  life.  Already  there  must  have  lieen  some 
reptilian  forms  moving,  generation  by  generation,  along  a  sure 
course  towards  the  mammals;  others,  again,  imperfectly  foreshad- 
owed the  exquisite  structure  of  birds.  There  is  no  epoch  more  ab- 
sorbing to  the  zoologist,  none  more  exciting  to  the  scientific  imag'- 
nation,   than   this   junction-zone   between   ancient   and   modern    times. 

THE  TERRIBLE  LIZARDS. 
The  reptiles  emerged  from  it  triumphantly.  The  group  of  the 
deinosaurs.  or  "terrible  lizards,"  fn  their  wide  variety  of  form,  soon 
laid  hold  upon  the  land.  Some  moved  ponderously  among  the  forests, 
cropping  the  tree  lops  as  they  raised  their  heads,  and  often  standing 
fairly  erect  on  their  enormous  hinder  limbs.  Others  were  fiercely 
carnivorous;  and  we  find  some  of  the  vegetable  feeders  protected 
against  them  by  an  almost  grotesque  armour  of  plates  and  spines. 
Smaller  and  more  elegant  deinosaurs  hipped  about  between  the 
bushes,   or   perhaps   from   branch    to   branch   ot   the   dark    eoniferou^^ 

In  full  and  iinsatilied  vitality,  the  reptiles  entered  on  the  seas 
in  .search  of  food;  and  huge  swimming  lizards,  their  limbs  modified 
into  paddles,  played  a  more  alarming  part  than  any  of  our  modern 
whales.  Lastly,  the  reptiles  seized  upon  the  air,  many  forms  tiyilig 
like  huge  bats,  by  means  of  a  membrane  .stretched  from  one  digit  of 
the  fore  foot  to  the  side.  The  empire  of  the  reptiles  thus  became 
complete  and  undisputed, 

HUGE    FORMS    FOLLOW, 
In   this   world,   where   might   seemed   dominant,   where   one   huge 
form  was  followed  by  another,  until  reptiles  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 
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feet  long  irnmpled  the  river  banks,  or  heaved  their  bulk  across  the 
plains,  the  mammals  noiie  the  less  secured  their  p[ac«  and  wearily 
and  craftily  held  their  own.  What  skill  in  their  timorous  little 
brains,  what  swiftness  in  their  twinkling  feet,  saved  them  amid  the 
horde  of  reptiles,  forms  one  of  nature's  lost  tales  of  adventure.  Wc 
know  that  some  mammals  escaped  destruction,  but  they  were  small 
types,  humbler  than  the  opposums  and  the  kangaroos;  we  may  pii:- 
ture  (hem  as  hiding  in  hole?  and  corners  of  the  earth.  As  long  as 
ihc  reptilian  empire  iHsted,  the  mainmaU  made  ver^  little  progress, 
remaining  as  subordinate  creatures,  incapable  of  battle,  and  waiting 
patiently  for  relief. 

The  relief  came  at  last,  with  what  seems,  geo\of(ii:AUy  speaking, 
surprising  swiftness.  We  do  not  know  how  the  reptilian  empire  lell; 
whether  the  enormous  herbivorous  forms  exhausted  the  vegetation, 
became  weakened,  and  fell  a  prey  to  the  carnivores,  which  in  lime 
were  forced  to  feed  on  one  another;  or  whether  a  plauue,  some  bac- 
terial disease,  smote  the  reptiles,  and  spared  the  hardy  and  olitried 
little  mammals. 

THE  CRETACEOUS  TO  EOCENE  TIME. 
The   pnsMfce   from   crettceons    to    eocene    lime    sees,   in    any    [;ase, 
the   htst   of    the   old    deinoMiirs:    the    reptiles    that    remain,   crocodiles 
and    serpents    and    so    forth,   are   virtually   the    specialized    reptllei    of 

Directly  the  field  was  open,  4he  mammals  proved  worthy  of  their 
far  triassic  ancestry,  and  seemed  to  realize  that  their  inheritance 
had  come  to  them  at  last.  In  turn  they  grew  monstrous,  and  became 
«dorned  with  horns  and  hoots,  or  with  rending  claws  and  aggressive 
teeth;  some,  in  light  fairy  forms,  flew  through  the  air  as  bats;  others 
took  to  the  water,  and  gave  us  the  race  of  whales,  surpassing  in  bulk 
the  largest  reptiles  of  the  past. 

And  so  through  long  series  of  forms,  we  reach  the  mammals 
«rf  our  own  time;  the  saber-toothed  machairodus  gives  way  to  our 
lions  and  tigers,  the  mastodon  to  the  mammoth,  the  mammoth  to 
oor  modern  elephant.  And  here  at  the  summit  of  the  whole  we  have 
that  strange  being,  Pithecanthropus, 

THE  GREAT  MAN-APE. 

The  great  man-ape  of  Java;  and  man  him«:elf,  the  primitive  cave- 
dweller,  whose  course  is  only  now  begun. 

From  such  a  field  it  may  be  healthy  to  return  to  what  is  not 
only  probable,  but  proved.  Humble  as  the  fauna  of  the  olenelJus- 
heds   appears   to   us,   its   comple»tity   assures   us   that   it   was   preceded 
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by  others  still  more  primitive.  In  many  lands  thick  series  of  strati- 
fied rocks  underlie  the  lowest  Cambrian,  and  fossils  may  now  at  any 
time  be  found  in  them.  If  we  will  follow  Mr.  H.  M.  Bernard,  who 
traces  the  Irilobite.i  back  into  the  worms,  and  who'  has  called  the 
olenellus  a  "browsing  annehd" — a  somewhat  unkind  asperiion — we 
may  regard  worms  as  fairly  primitive  creatures;  but  what  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  worms  themselves?  Is  it,  however,  at  all  likely  that 
the  earth's  earliest  inhabitants  have  been  anywhere  preserved,  amid 
all  the  stresses  and  movements  that  the  rocks  have  undergone  since 
their  formation?  Minute  jelly-like  masses,  each  one  endowed  with 
life,  and  of  the  most  complex  molecular  organization  when  compared 
.with  the  inorganic  world  around  them,  may  have  lived  and  multiplied 
for  aeons  before  the  arrival  of  a  single  worm  upon  the  scene. 

ON  EVE  OF  NEW  DISCOVERIES. 
We  are 'at  the  present  on  the  eve  of  discoveries  in  the  dim  prc- 
Cambrian  realms;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  first  forms  of  life 
have  long  passed  beyond  pursuit.  The  fascination  of  the  faunas  that 
preceded  the  dynasty  of  Olenelhis  is.  however,  snrely  strong  enough 
to  stir  the  imagination  and  to  promote  the  most  strenuous  research. 
We  are  still  like  travelers  on  some  mountain  crest  at  sunrise,  watch- 
ing the  imfolding  of  the  upper  levels  of  the  hills,  and  seeking  to  peer 
into  the  dark  hollows  that  lie  thousands  of  feet  below.  Here  and 
there  a  peak  emerges  from  the  enveloping  clouds,  but  we  can  not  as 
yet  survey  the  landscape  as  a  whole.  At  length  some  skillful  ob- 
server, some  subtle  spirit,  will  dissipate  (he  mists  at  one  point,  and 
will  allow  a  shaft  of  light  to  penetrate  down  to  the  abyss;  and  this 
one  discovery  will  be  for  him  the  glory  of  a  lifetime. 

NAMING  OF  STATES. 

In  1TH4  Thomas  Jefferson  was  chairman  of  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee which  drew  up  a  plan  lor  the  division  and  government  of  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  s(|iiare  miles  of  territory  added  to  the  public 
don'ain  by  the  cession  of  state  claims  and  Indian  Unds  which  were  iiir 
chilled  in  the  region  beyond  the  Ohio,  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  (he  Revolutionary  war.  The  committee 
reported  a  scheme  for  si-ventcon  slates  and  for  ten  of  (hat  numlier  Jef- 
ferson proposed  names  as  follows :— Sylvatiia,  Michigania,  Cherone-JU*, 
.^ssenisipia,  Metropotamia,  Illinois,  Saratoga,  Washington,  Polypolam  a 
aiiil  Pelisipia.  JcflVrson's  classicism,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say.  did  not 
luoct   approval 
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Hon.  M.  A.  Hanna,  of  Cleveland,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
in  a  speech  before  a  Republican  convention  used  the  phrase,  "Let 
well  enough  alone."  Some  local  poet  made  this  a  text  tor  the  follow- 
ing rhythmical  strain: 

MARK'S  CLARION   CALL. 

I  liear  it  on  the  startled  breeze — 

By  Hanna's  bugle  blown; 
It  wails  above  the  leafless  trees; 

"Lei  well  enough  alone." 

It  thrills  the  shocks  of  rustling  corn. 

And  sadly  maketh  moan 
Where  cypress  branches  sway  forlorn: 

"Let  well  encugh  alone." 

I   hear  it  in  the  crowded  mart 

In  somewhat  muffled  tone, 
Above  the  din  of  car  and  cart: 

"Let  well  enough  alone." 

And  ail  along  where  voters  dwell, ' 

By  highways   little   known: 
Those  warning  notes  contrive  to  swell: 

"Let  well  enough  alone." 


NEARING  THE  SHORE. 
One  by  one  our  hopes  grow  brighter 

As  we  near  the  shining  shore; 
For  we  know  across  the  river, 

Wait  the  loved  ones  gone  befort. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


REMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion takes  place  Tuesday,  September  lOtk,  WOT.,  beginning 
at  lo  o'clock  a.  m..  standard  time,  at  Pythian  Temple, 
on  Huron   Rd.,  where  it  was  held  last  year. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  deceased  members,  to  1903, 
with  place  and  year  of  birth,  year  they  came  to  the  Reserve,  and 
date  of  death,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  1903.  This  list 
will  not  appear  in  future  numbers. 

It  costs  one  dollar  each  year  to  belong  to  the  association. 
This  pays  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual  and  a  good  dinner  at 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Secretary 
material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the  next  Annual  ? 
If  unfurnished  do  not  find  fault   if  no  mention  is  made. 

Annals  for  years  iSSi  and  18S5  are  wanted.  The  President 
or  Secretary  will  pay  Si  per  copy  for  a  limited  number. 

All  coulributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029   E.  Jist  Street, 

Membership  dues  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge.  Save 
the  society  expense  by  sending  your  dues  to  him;  don't  wait 
for  collector  to  call. 
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OFFICERS    AND    COMMITTEES. 


Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President,  4120  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  W.  Percy  Rich,  isl  Vice  President.  S126  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr,  W.  S.  Kerruish.  3d  Vice  President,  3S12  Euclid  Ave. 

Mb,  Woodward  Awl,  Secretary,  (Since  deceased.) 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029  E.  71  St. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain,  225  (old)  Van  Ness  Ave. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  1410  Euclid  Ave. 
Mr.  Cfias  W.  Chase,  2612  Prospect  Ave. 
Mr.  Chas.  a.  Davidson,   2612  Cedar  Ave, 
Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  S90S  Cedar   Ave. 
Mr.  Pakd  H.  Smith,  2057  E.  100  St. 
Mr    N.  P.  Bowler,  2525  Cedar  Ave. 

COMMITTEES. 

Entertainment — Rice,  Dodge,  Davidson. 
Speakers  and  Progratn — Kerruish,  Burton,  Hodge. 
Membership — Knight,  Smith,  Bowler. 

Addison  Afemoriat^Chas.    W.    Chase,    James    Barnett,    S.   C, 
Smith,  R.  S.  Pearce,  F.  W.  Bell,  Benj.  Rose  and  the  President. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
From  1880  to  1906 

PRESIDENTS 

Hon.  Harvey  Rick 18S0-1891 12  years. 

Hon.  R,  C,  Parsons 1892-1896 5  years. 

Hon.  E.  T,  Hamilton ...1897-1902 6  years. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge '903-         

VICE    PRESIDENTS. 

Hon,  John  W.  Allkn 1880- 1885 6  years. 

Hon.  Jesse  P.  Bishop -1880-1881 2  years. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris   1882-1892 11  years. 

Hon,  John  Hutchins 1886-1891 6  years. 

Hon,  John  H.  Sargent 1892-1893 2  years. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Marshall 1894-1902 9  years. 

Mr.  Bolivar  Butts 1903  i  year. 

Capt.  Percy  W.  Rice 1903  

Mr,  W.S.  Kkrruish 1904  ■„.. 


Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dodge ..  1880-1883 3  years. 

Mr.  Solon  Burgess 1883-1896 i4y<ars, 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge 1897  

secretaries. 

Mr,  Thomas,  Jones  Jr 1880-1890 11  years. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins 1891- 1903 13  years. 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl '9*^4 

chaplains. 

Rev,  Thomas  CoKLETT 1884-1889 6  years. 

Rev.  Albert  R,  Putnam 1890  i  year. 

Rev.  Lewis  Burton 1891-1894 4  years. 

Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley 1895-1S96 2  years. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones 1897-         
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Early  Settlers'  Association, 

September  lo,  1906 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Monday,  September  10,  lil06. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Hodge,  when  prayer  was  offered  by  Chaplain  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jones. 

The  President:  We  cannot  but  congratulate  oiu^sclves,  and 
congratulate  each  other  that  so  many  of  us  are  able  to  meet 
here  today.  It  is  very  warm  and  some,  undoubtedly,  are  delayed 
because  of  the  heat,  while  some  on  that  account  may  not  come  at 
all  lo  our  meeting.  I  am  glad,  however,  to  see  so  many  here. 
We  certainly  have  a  good  attendance.  It  has  been  iKisnal  for  your 
President,  in  his  opening  address,  to  dwell  particularly  upon  how 
Cleveland  has  grown,  and  what  the  Old  Settlers  have  done  to 
make  it  what  it  is.  I  thought  to<lay,  however,  to  make  a  deviation, 
and  especially  so  since  last  year  after  we  adjourned  it  was  re- 
marked that  no  allusion  had  been  made  by  any  speaker  to  the  fact 
that  the  day  we  had  been  celebrating  was  the  anniversary  of 
Perry's  Victory,  and  furthermore,  that  ivc  did  not  have  in  our  hall 
an  .American  flag.  Brothers  Davidson  and  Dodge  have  furnished 
us  with  a  Hag,  which,  I  am  glad  to  see,  has  a  prominent  place,  and 
now  I  will  talk  about  that  great  victory,  not  of  the  battle  itself, 
but  more  particularly  of  some  of  the  incidents  leading  to  the  battle 
and  what  afterwards  became  of  the  vessels,  the  guns,  and  the  men. 

I  have  gone  to  considerable  pains  to  search  out  facts,  not 
published  in  any  history,  and  have,  as  I  believe,  put  together  much 
information  of  value. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

In  September,  1776,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
under  Gen.  Howe,  the  British  took  military  possession  of 
New  York,  and  on  a  flag-pole  at  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of 
Broadway,  ran  up  the  British  ensign,  where  it  continued  to 
float  for  more  than  seven  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  when  terms  of 
peace  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the  colonics  had 
been  agreed  upon,  the  British  troops  were  gathered  at  New 
York  and  from  that  point,  as  fast  as  possible,  dispatched 
across  the  ocean  to  the  mother  country.  The  last  of  them 
sailed  away  November  2.")th,  1783.  Just  before  leaving,  to 
show  their  animosity,  the  British  flag  which  so  long  had 
waved  from  the  summit  of  the  pole  at  Fort  George,  they 
nailed  firmly  to  it,  knocked  off  the  cleats  by  which  the  pole 
might  be  ascended,  and  greased  it  from  top  to  bottom. 

A  sador  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  John  Van  Arsdale, 
however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top  of  the  pole,  tore  down 
the  British  colors  and  unfurled  in  its  place  the  stars  and 
stripes. 

As  the  British  fleet  disappeared  in  the  distance,  thou- 
sands of  people  gazed  seaward  rejoicing  that  at  last  the  coun- 
try was  free  from  a  foreign  yoke.  The  people  now  began  to 
fully  believe  that  they  were  free  and  independent,  and  yet  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  British  nation  chilled  the  people 
and  made  them  feel  that  an  over-powering  cloud  hung  over 
them  ready  to  burst  at  any  moment,  as  it  Anally  did. 

The  independence  of  the  colonies  was  acknowledged,  but 
with  it  real  peace  did  not  come.  On  the  contrary,  the  British 
government  was  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  our  people. 

Western  forts  were  not  given  up  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  treaty;  the  boundary  line  was  made  a  source  of 
contention;  Indians  were  tampered  with  and  made  quarrel- 
some; our  vessels  were  denied  admission  to  West  India  ports, 
while  our  seamen  were  constantly  pressed  into  British  service. 
The  number  of  seamen,  native  born  Americans,  thus  im- 
pressed, dragged  on  board  British  war  vessels,  finally  num- 
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bercd    nearly   seven    thousand.     American    ministers   to    the 
Court  of  St.  James,  one  after  another,  year  after  year,  plead 

for  justice,  but  to  littleor  no  purpose. 

Finally  a  war  party  arose,  and  James  Madison,  then 
President,  in  a  message  to  Congres.s  declared.  That  our  flag 
was  continually  insitltetl  on  the  high  seas;  that  the  right  of 
searching  American  vessels  for  British  seamen  was  still  in 
practice  and  that  thousands  of  American  citizens  had  in  this 
way  been  impressed  into  service  on  foreign  ships;  that  the 
British  ministry  and  British  emissaries  had  actually  been 
intriguing  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Union.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  declaration  of  war  made  by  Congress  and  signed 
by  the  President  June  18th,  1812. 

Thus  the  slumbering  embers  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
kept  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  bad  faith,  arrogance 
and  commercial  depredations  on  the  part  of  the  British  was 
again  kindled  into  life,  and  the  two  nations  soon  again  were 
engaged  in  bloody  strife. 

Our  government  was  poorly  prepared  for  the  conflict. 
President  Jefferson,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Mr.  Madi- 
son, had  reduced  the  army,  small  as  it  was,  and  neglected  the 
navy.  Warships  authorized  by  Congress  had  not  been  built. 
Our  government  had  at  niost  less  than  a  dozen  frigates  of  war. 
The  balance  of  our  navy  consisted  of  a  few  sloops  and  a 
number  of  gun  boats  used  for  harbor  protection. 

The  British  navy  at  this  time  numbered  more  than  seven 
hundred  efificient  cruising  vessels,  nearly  all  of  which  might 
be,  and  a  considerable  portion  were,  si.'nt  to  our  coast,  or  on 
missions  to  destroy  our  commerce. 

The  first  move  made  by  our  government  towards  prose- 
cuting the  war  was  to  concentrate  troops  along  the  Canadian 
line,  with  a  view  to  an  invasion  of  the  Dominion. 

The  invaders  assembled  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
on  the  St.  Lawrence,  however,  did  not  invade,  but  were 
defeated  and  driven  back,  while  those  who  had  gathered  at 
Detroit  under  Gen.  Hull,  inglorionsly  surrendered. 

Our  little  navy  on  the  seas,  however,  did  better  and  in 
some  degree  kept  up  the  spirit  of  our  government.     Our  sea- 
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men  who  had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
seemed  inspired  to  patriotic  action.  The  Hornet  captured  the 
Peacock;  the  Wasp  the  Frolic;  the  United  States  the  Mace- 
donia; the  Enterprise  the  Boxer;  the  Constitution  the  Guer- 
riere  and  several  other  ships.  Besides  this,  the  valor  and 
spirit  of  our  seamen  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
years  1812  and  1813  there  were  taken  on  the  high  seas  by  the 
American  navy  and  our  privateers,  more  than  seven  hundred 
British  vessels. 

On  the  lakes,  however,  the  British  sailed  little  molested, 
gaily  singing  their  national  air,  "Rule  Britannia." 

It  was  at  such  a  time  that  Commander  Oliver  Hazard 
Peiry  appeared  on  the  Western  scene.  He  arrived  at  Presque 
Island.  Eric,  Pa.,  during  the  winter  of  1812  and  1813.  Here 
the  keels  of  two  brigs,  each  to  mount  twenty  guns,  had  been 
laid.  They  were  launched  the  following  May,  one  being  called 
the  Lawrence  anil  the  other  the  Niagara.  In  the  Niagara 
River,  just  below  Buffalo,  lay  detained  by  British  batteries 
the  Somers,  the  Tigress,  the  Trippe,  two  schooners  and  a 
sloop,  all  of  which  Perry  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the 
river  and  .safely  taking  to  Erie. 

The  Lawrence  and  Niagara  being  finished.  Perry  was 
anxious  to  get  his  fleet  into  open  water.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
harb<)r  at  Eric  was  a  sand  bar.  To  get  the  newly  built  brigs 
over  was  not  an  easy  matter.  While  engaged  in  the  work, 
Ca])t.  Robert  !l.  Barclay,  of  the  British  navy,  in  command 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte.  I^ady  Provost,  the  Hunter  and  three 
or  four  light  cruisers,  appeared  near  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bor, fired  a  few  shols,  which  were  returned  by  Perry,  and  then 
sailed  away. 

August  iJth,  Perry  having  all  his  ships  across  the  bar, 
started  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  his  squadron  consisting  of  the 
Lawrence.  Niagara,  Caledonia,  Arial,  Trippe  (50  ton  sloop 
built  at  Black  rock  in  1804  and  purchased  by  the  government 
in  !812).  Tigress.  Somers  (811  ton  schooner  built  at  Black  Rock 
in  1809,  first  called  Catherine;  name  changed  when  purchased 
by  the  government),  Ohio  (80  ton  schooner  built  in  Cleveland 
in  1810)  and  the  Scorpion.     He  swept  over  to  the  Canadian 
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shore,  but  after  three  days'  cruising  returned  to  Erie.  On 
the  12th  he  started  up  the  lake  and  arrived  at  Put-in-Bay  on 
the  18th. 

Capt.  Barclay's  fleet,  to  which  had  just  been  added  the 
newly  built  Detroit,  now  lay  at  Maiden  opposite  Detroit. 
The  American  vessels  out-numbered  the  British,  but  the  lat- 
ter carried  the  most  guns  and  had  the  longest  range. 

Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  it  may  here  be  men- 
tioned, that  on  June  13th,  two  of  Capt.  Barclay's  ships,  the 
Queen  Charlotte  and  the  Lady  Provost,  appeared  off  Cleve- 
land Harbor,  a  few  miles  away.  A  British  deserter,  then  in 
Cleveland,  said  the  army  at  Maiden  was  short  of  provisions 
and  he  deemed  it  probable  the  ships  were  in  quest  of  a  supply. 
Soon  after  their  appearance  there  came  a  heavy  thunder 
storm  which  lasted  several  hours.  The  next  morning  there 
was  a  dense  fog  and  the  lake  from  its  banks  could  scarcely 
be  seen.  When  the  fog  cleared  away  the  vessels  had  disap- 
peared. Major  Thos.  S.  Jessep  of  the  19th  Infantry  with  a 
small  force  was  stationed  here  at  the  time,  and  with  his  men 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  facing  the  lake.  It  has  never 
been  known  whether  the  vessels  left  because  of  the  storm, 
the  fog,  the  troops  or  for  some  other  cause. 

These  vessels,  as  hereafter  will  be  seen,  were  captured 
by  Perry  in  the  great  battle,  and  the  remains  of  one  of  them, 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  if  remains  there  be,  now  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  Little  Bay,  at  Erie,  Pa. 

September  10th,  ninety-three  years  ago  today,  at  sunrise, 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Gibraltar  Island,  at  Put-in-Bay, 
the  British  fleet  under  Capt.  Barclay,  was  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance, slowly  approaching,  .^t  10  o'clock  there  was  raised 
to  the  masthead  of  the  Lawrence  a  flag  on  which  were  the 
dying  words  of  Capt.  James  Lawrence,  "Don't  give  up  the 
Ship."  This  flag,  still  preserved,  is  about  nine  feet  square, 
of  blue,  with  white  letters  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  could  be 
seen  by  the  whole  fleet. 

At  a  quarter  to  twelve  a  bugle  blast  from  Capt.  Barclay's 
flagship  came  as  a  challenge  to  battle.  Next  was  heard  the 
British  band  playing  "Rule  Britannia." 
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Capt.  Perry,  on  the  Lawrence,  with  the  balance  of  his 
fleet  following,  sailing  as  fast  as  the  wind  would  carry  him, 
bore  down  on  the  enemy.  Soon  a  shot  from  the  British  flag- 
ship told  that  the  battle  was  on,  and  now  came  one  of  the 
bloodiest  naval  engagements  known  in  history.  I  need  not 
stop  to  relate  the  incidents  of  the  battle.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  on  this  anniversary  day  a  white  handkerchief  was  seen 
waving  from  the  taffrail  of  one  of  the  British  ships,  as  a 
signal  of  surrender,  and  that  from  one  of  the  American  ships, 
soon  after,  the  inspiring  strains  of  "Yankee  Doodle"  wafted 
over  the  water. 

The  result  of  the  battle  went  forth  to  the  world  in  Perry's 
laconic  dispatch.  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  arc  ours." 
The  British  commander,  badly  wounded,  all  his  ships,  guns 
and  men,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  American  victors. 

The  noise  of  the  battle  was  plainly  heard  in  Cleveland, 
as  it  was  also  at  Erie  and  even  at  Buffalo.  The  news  was 
swiftly  carried  over  land  and  sea,  giving  inspiration  to  our 
people  and  eliciting  respect  from  our  enemies. 

The  sick  and  wounded  of  both  fleets  were  taken  to  Erie, 
the  Americans  on  the  Lawrence  and  Niagara,  and  the  British 
on  the  Detroit  and  Queen  Charlotte.  The  Ariel  carried  to  the 
same  place  the  two  commanders,  who  became  warm  friends 
and  remained  such  through  life. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  what  afterwards  became  of 
the  vessels  engaged  in  this  notable  battle.  The  Lawrence. 
Niagara,  Scorpion.  Porcupine,  Tigress,  Caledonia  an;  Som- 
ers.  wintered  at  Eric,  laying  at  anchor  in  Little  Bay.  Here 
the  damages  which  tbey  had  sustained  were  repaired. 

In  the  spring,  Capt.  Arthur  Singleton,  who  had  succeeded 
Perry  in  command,  took  the  Lawrence,  Niagara,  Porcupine, 
Tigress  anci  Scorpion  to  Mackinaw,  where  the  men  on  them, 
with  others,  made  an  attack  on  the  fort  at  that  place,  but 
were  repulsed  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of  nearly 
seventy  men,  after  which,  with  the  Lawrence,  Niagara  and 
Porcupine  he  returned  to  Erie. 

The  Tigress  and  Scorpion  were  left  in  Lake  Huron  to 
blockade   the    river    Nothayawana.     The    presence   of   these 
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vessels  greatly  irritated  the  British,  and  on  the  night  of  Sep- 
tember 3rd  (1814),  after  a  hard  fight,  in  which  ail  the  British 
officers  engaged  were  wounded,  the  Tigress  was  captured. 
The  Scorpion  at  the  time  was  away,  but  returning  on  the 
5th  was  taken  quite  unaware.  The  Tigress,  in  the  hands  of 
the  British,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying,  swooped  down 
on  her  quite  unexpectedly  and  made  her  an  easy  prey. 

The  Lawrence,  on  her  return  to  Erie,  was  sunk  in  Little 
Bay.  In  time  most  of  her  timber  was  carried  away  by  relic 
hunters.  Capt.  Champlin  and  Dr.  Parsons,  who  were  in  the 
battle,  both  had  chairs  made  from  oak  wood  of  the  ship. 
Canes  and  boxes  made  from  the  wood  of  the  Lawrence  are 
numerous.  The  mallet  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  was  made  of 
black  oak  taken  from  the  Lawrence.  It  was  given  to  the 
Society  some  years  ago  and  by  the  Society  deposited  with 
the  Historical  Society.  '  I  obtained  it  for  use  upon  this  occa- 
sion. The  Niagara  was  kept  in  service  until  after  the  close 
of  the  war  and  then  became  a  receiving  ship  at  Erie.  Some 
years  later  she  was  dismantled,  towed  out  to  Little  Uay,  or 
■'Misery  Bay,"  as  sometimes  called,  and  there  sunk.  The  relic 
hunter  was  soon  at  work  at  her,  and  she  shared  the  same 
late  as  the  Lawrence,  her  sister  ship.  .An  apprupriation  of 
?20,000  has  just  been  made  by  Congress  to  raise  her  hull,  to 
be  placed  on  exhibition. 

These  two  vessels,  brigs,  were  built  at  the  same  time, 
were  of  the  same  dimensions,  sailed  out  of  port  the  same 
day,  were  both  in  the  great  battle,  both  served  as  flagships 
and  both  now,  what  remains  of  them,  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Little 
Bay. 

The  Ariel,  says  an  account  believed  to  be  true,  in  1815 
went  out  of  commission;  was  sold  and  became  a  merchant- 
man. Another  account  says  she  was  among  the  vessels 
burned  at  Black  Rock  on  the  Niagara  River,  when  that  place 
and  Buffalo  were  burned  by  the  British  Dec,  ."iOth,  1813. 

At  this  time,  if  not  the  Ariel,  the  Trippe,  which  be- 
longed to  Perry's  fleet,  and  the  Little  Belt  and  Chippawa, 
two  of  the  vessels  captured  by  Perry,  were  burned. 
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August  14th,  the  year  following,  two  and  perhaps  three 
of  Perry's  schooners,  the  Ohio,  which  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  was  on  a  mission  to  Erie  after  supplies,  and  the  Som- 
ers  which  was  in  the  battle,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Lalte  Erie  under 
the  guns  of  a  land  battery.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  seven- 
ty-live British,  in  small  boats,  stealthily  made  their  way  from 
Canada  to  where  these  vessels  were  moored;  captured  them, 
surprising  those  in  charge,  and  safely  escaped  with  them  to  a 
Canadian  port. 

The  Porcupine  continued  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment until  1830  when  she  was  sold  to  the  late  U.  S,  Senator 
Ferry  of  Michigan  who  rebuilt  her  upper  works  and  changed 
her  name  to  Caroline.  After  being  used  some  years  in  the 
transportation  of  lumber  she  was  abandoned  in  Grand  river, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan.  In  1847  a  storm  caused  her  to 
_  drift  out  into  the  lake,  and,  strange  to  say,  a  few  days  later, 
the  wind  changing,  she  was  blown  back  up  the  river.  After 
this  she  was  patched  up  and  again  put  into  service  to  be 
finally  abandoned  in  1855. 

All  that  now  remains  of  this  old  war  vessel  may  be  seen 
in  the  back  yard  of  a  resident  at  Fcrrysburg,  opposite  Grand 
river,  Michigan,  where  a  Mr.  Chas.  G,  Bulthouse  after  much 
labor,  succeeded  by  the  use  of  rollers  in  hauling  her  hull. 

The  Caledonia  after  the  war  was  sold  and  became  a 
transport  on  the  lakes. 

Thus  is  accounted  for  what,  after  the  war,  became  of  the 
ten  vessels  which  belonged  to  Perry's  fleet,  nine  of  which  were 
in  the  battle. 

Of  the  six  vessels  composing  the  British  fleet,  two,  the 
Little  Belt  and  the  Chippawa,  as  already  stated,  were  burned 
at  Black  Rock. 

The  Lady  Provost  in  1815  was  sold  to  a  Canadian  mer- 
chant and  for  many  years  did  service  in  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  lakes. 

The  Detroit,  Capt.  Barclay's  flag.ship,  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte,  one  of  the  two  vessels  which  in  June  before  the 
battle  menaced  Cleveland,  after  bringing  the  British  wound- 
ed down  to  Erie,  were  sunk  in  Little  Bay.     In  1837,  twenty- 
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five  y«ars  later,  they  were  purchased  of  the  government, 
raised  by  Capt.  George  Miles  of  Erie,  and  converted  into 
transports,  but  in  a  few  years  were  condemned  as  unsea- 
worthy. 

The  Detroit  for  some  years  lay  in  Buffalo  Creek,  where 
your  speaker  often  saw  her,  more  than  half  a  century  ago. 
She  was  finally  purchased  by  an  enterprising  Niagara  Falls 
hotel  keeper  and  taken  down  the  river  to  the  Falls.  A  black 
bear  and  some  other  animals  were  put  on  the  boat,  and  a  sight 
at  the  animals  with  the  privilege  of  going  on  board  the  old 
ship  was  given  at  twenty-five  cents  per  head;  children  half 
price.  As  a  finale  to  the  speculation,  to  attract  people  to  the 
Fails,  it  was  extensively  advertised  that  on  a  certain  day  the 
vessel  would  be  set  adrift  in  the  Niagara  river.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  thousands  gathered  in  the  expectation  that  they 
would  see  the  old  vessel  go  plunging  over  the  great  cataract, 
but  she  lodged  in  the  rapids  above,  and  finally  went  to  pieces. 
One  report  says  she  had  on  board  a  bear,  a  dog  and  a  goose. 
Such  was  the  inglorious  ending  of  the  Detroit,  the  flagship  of 
Capt.  Barclay,  in  the  great  battle  at  Put-in-Bay.  Thus  is 
accounted  for  what  finally  became  of  all  the  vessels  in  the 
two  fleets,  except  the  Hunter,  a  British  schooner. 

It  is  a  notable  fact,  as  shown,  that  five  and  perhaps  six 
of  Perry's  ships  in  the  battle,  and  two  of  the  British  ships  he 
captured,  before  the  close  of  the  war  were  re-fcaptured  or 
burned  by  the  enemy. 

In  fairness'  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  valour 
and  daring  enterprise  on  and  along  these  lakes,  besides  that 
shown  by  our  own  people. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  has  required 
no  little  research  to  trace  out  and  give  in  a  succinct  form,  as 
I  have,  what  became,  after  the  great  battle,  of  these  notable 
ships,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  facts  given  are  of  historic 
value  and  will  add  a  page  of  interest  in  our  Annals. 

It  may  also  be  of  some  interest  to  know  what  became  of 
the  large  guns  on  these  ships.  Briefly  stated  it  may  be  said 
that  soon  after  the  battle  the  larger  share  of  them  were  stored 
at  Erie,  Pa.,  while  a  few  were  taken  to  Detroit,  Mich.     Those 
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taken  to  Erie  remained  there  until  1825.  That  year  they  were 
removed  to  a  naval  depot  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  after, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  October  26th,  1825,  having 
been  distributed  along  the  canal  at  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles  apart,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  exercises  at 
Buffalo,  when  the  boats  on  the  canal  were  ready  to  start  for 
Albany,  were  successively  fired  as  the  noise  was  heard  from 
station  to  station.  As  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  first  boat  to  make  the  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Albany 
bore  the  name  "Seneca  Chief."  Thus  Buffalo  was  signaled 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  river. 

There  these  guns  which  twelve  years  before  from  ships 
in  battle  were  belching  fire  and  ball  in  bloody  carnage,  now 
on  land  were  carrying  the  peaceful  intfUigence  that  a  great 
and  wonderful  enterprise  had  been  completed.  The  time 
taken  to  thus  carry  the  news,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles,  was  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 

The  guns  taken  to  Detroit  were  stored  in  the  old  fort  at 
that  place.  When  the  fort  was  demolished  to  make  room  for 
a  new  one,  they  were  bought  as  old  iron  at  so  much  per 
pound,  by  a  firm  known  as  Foote  &  Co.  of  that  city.  Mr, 
Foote  was  the  father-in-law  of  George  A.  Stanley  and  James 
J.  Tracey  of  Cleveland,  both  now  deceased.  To  Mr.  Foote, 
Cleveland  is  indebted  for  the  gun  now  on  the  public  square, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  Queen  Charlotte, 
though  the  late  Major  W.  W.  Armstrong  argued  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  Detroit,  claiming  that  the  Detroit  carried 
32-pound  guns  the  same  as  the  one  on  the  Square,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  Queen  Charlotte  and  other  ships  in  this 
battle  carried   guns  of  the  same   caliber. 

Most  of  the  guns  on  the  ships  in  this  great  engagement 
are  now  distributed  over  the  country  and  may  be  seen  treas- 
ured in  various  cities. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  at  this  time  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate in  regard  to  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  this  action. 
Commodore  Perry,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  was  only  a 
commander,  but  soon  after  was  made  a  captain  and  later  a 
commodore.     In  1817  he  was  sent  in  command  of  a  squadron 
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to  the  West  Indies  to  protect  our  commerce  from  pirates. 
While  on  this  cruise  among  the  islands  he  was  taken  sick 
with  yellow  fever  and  died  August  S3rd  on  his  thirty-fourth 
birthday. 

Captain  Barclay  was  born  in  Scotland,  served  under  Nel- 
son in  the  great  battle  at  Trafalgar,  where  he  lost  an  arm. 
In  the  battle  with  Perry  his  other  arm  was  severely  wounded 
and  rendered  nearly  useless.  He  died  in  Edinburg,  Scotland, 
May  8th,  18.37,  at  what  age  cannot  be  stated,  as  no  date  of 
his  birth  has  been  found. 

John  Chapman,  the  British  gunner  who  is  credited  with 
firing  the  first  shot  in  the  battle,  was  released  at  Cleveland, 
October  20th,  following,  and  immediately  located  in  Hudson, 
O.     Here  he  died  in  1865  and  was  buried. 

James  Bird,  who  served  with  Perry  on  the  Niagara  and 
was  wounded  in  the  battle,  in  1814,  was  stationed  at  Eric, 
from  which  place  he  desi-rted.  After  the  war  he  was  induced 
to  return  to  Erie  under  the  pretense  that  there  was  back  pay 
due  him,  which  he  might  get  without  danger  of  being  arrested 
for  deserting,  since  the  war  was  over.  A  man  for  whom  he 
had  been  working  urged  him  to  return,  and  accompanied  him, 
his  sole  object' being  to  get  the  reward  paid  for  the  return  of 
a  deserter.  This  he  obtained  and  then  left.  Bird  was  tried, 
convicted  and  shot. 

The  shooting  was  generally  condemned  and  wide-spread 
sympathy  arose.  A  man  named  Sabin  wrote  up  the  affair  in 
■verse,  which  for  many  years  thereafter  was  sung  and  recited 
by  children  in  school.  I  give  the  lines  as  learned  and  recited 
myself,  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 

THE  DEATH  OF  BIRD. 
Ah!  behold  and  see  with  Perry, 

In  the  selfsame  ship  he  fights; 

See  his  messmates  fall  around  him, 

Nothing  can  his  soul  affright. 

But,  behold!  a  ball  has  struck  him, 

See  the  crimson  current  flow; 
"Leave  the  deck,"  exclaimed   brave   Perry, 

"No,"  cried  Bird,  "I  will  not  go." 
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So  he  fought,  though  faint  and  bleeding, 

Till  our  stars  and  stripes  arose. 
Victory  had  crowned  our  efforts, 

All  triumphant  o'er  our  foes. 

But  there  came  most  dismal  tidings 

From   Lake   Erie's  distant  shore; 
Better  if  poor  Bird  had  perished 

'Mid  the  battle's  awful  roar, 

"Dearest  parents,"  said  his  letter, 

"This  will  bring  sad  news  to  you; 
Do  not  mourn  your  first  beloved. 

Though  this  brings  his  last  adieu." 

Sad  and  gloomy  was  the  morning 

Bird  was  ordered  out  to  die; 
Where's  the  heart,  mt  de^d  to  oity, 
*      But  for  him  will  heave  a  sigh? 

Farewell,  Bird,  farewell  forever. 

Friends  and  home  you'll  see  no  more; 

Now  your  mangled  corpse  lies  buried 
On  Lake  Erie'.s  distant  shore. 

December  34th,  1814,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
between  the  two  countries,  but  in  that  day  there  being  no 
telegraph,  or  quick  way  of  communicating,  the  war  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  went  on  as  before. 

Gen.  Packenham  with  nearly  ten  thousand  soldiers  and 
marines  landed  near  New  Orleans  and  on  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary, fourteen  days  after  peace  had  been  declared,  made  an 
attack  on  that  city.  Gen.  Jackson,  as  history  tells  us,  with 
an  army  no  more  than  half  as  large,  repulsed  the  British  with 
great  slaughter. 

In  the  engagement  Gen.  Packenham  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  more  than  2,000  men,  while  the  American  loss  was 
but  seventeen.  This  was  the  last  battle  ever  fought  between 
the  two  countries. 

It  was  really  the  ending  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 
the  war  for  American  independence,  the  ending  of  the  strife 
which  commenced  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
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Since  ihen  the  two  nations  have  continued  to  grow  in 
respect  for  each  other,  and  now  after  ninety  years  have  passed, 
there  is,  as  there  should  l;e  between  two  people  speaking  the 
same  language,  having  the  same  Anglo-Saxon  heritage,  the 
bes:  of  good  will.  May  that  good  will  ultimately  cement  into 
a  unity  of  power  which  shall  lead  the  world  in  the  path  of 
peace,  liberty  and  happiness  to  all  the  people. 

Grand  and  inspiring  is  the  thought  and  belief,  that  the 
day  will  come  when  the  English  language  will  predominate 
over  the  world,  these  two  great  nations  grown  in  power,  be 
able  to  defy  all  the  war  lords  of  the  earth  and  control  the 
destiny  of  mankind.     (Applause.) 

Johnson's  Orchestra  then  played  a  selection. 

The  President:  The  next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the 
Secretary.  As  our  Secretary,  Mr,  Awl,  is  not  present  on  ac- 
count of  sickness,  I  will  read  the  report  for  him. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT, 

Mr.  President:  The  deaths,  during  the  past  year,  num- 
ber certainly  twenty-three.  l'o^.«ibly  there  were  more,  as 
deaths  sometimes  are  not  reported. 

The  number  of  new  members  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous  year  in  a  long 
time. 

The  names,  ages  and  dates  of  deaths,  so  far  as  ascer- 
tained, are  here  given.  Biographical  sketches  will  appear  in 
the  next  Annual: 

THE  DEATH  LIST. 

Died.  Age, 

Cadwell,  Darius \ov.  2G,  190.5  84 

Christian,  Mrs.  Sanih Doc.  3,  1905  98 

Davies,  Mrs.  Eliza  L Sept.  7,  190(j  87 

Deming,  George Dec.  34,  1905  78 

Dille,  Clark  L Mar.  13,  190(i  90 

Downie,  William July  30,  190(i  65 

Gage,  David  W .June  SO,  190(5  81 
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Gaylord,  W.  H Nov.  13,  -lil05  63 

Haydn,  Miss  Sarah  Hilyer June  8,  1308  77 

Higbee,  Edwin  C Jan.  17,  1906  69 

Hitchcock,  Peter  M June  9,  1906  67 

Jewett,  Alva  A June  29,  1906  85 

Jones,  Mrs.  George  W Dec.  2,  1905  88 

Kimberley,  David  H Oct.  22,  1905  63 

Lawrence,  Orin  C Dec.  18,  1904  69 

Morgan,  George  W Nov.  14,  1905  62 

Pate,  William .May  3,  1906  66 

Seither.  Mrs.  Frank Oct.  21,  1905  60 

Selden,  Chas.  A April  18,  1906  76 

Sherwood,  A June  18,  1906  61 

Smithnight,  Mrs.  Louisa May  28,  1906  69 

Stockley.  George  W April  21,  1906  63 

Watterson,  Wni.  J Nov.  20,  1905  75 

Average  age  of  deaths,  72. 

The  City  Council  of  Cleveland  having  passed  an  ordi- 
nance declaring  July  22  a  city  holiday  by  reason  of  its  being 
the  day  Moses  Cleaveland,  founder  of  Cleveland,  first  landed 
here,  in  1796,  Mr.  Peter  Witt,  Clerk  of  the  Council  and  in- 
stigator of  said  ordinance,  in  furtherance  of  a  proper  observ- 
ance of  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  said  day 
and  landing,  invited  our  Society  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
celebrating  the  same.  We  were  asked  to  raise  the  city  flag 
on  the  flag  staff  on  the  Public  Square  and  place  a  laurel 
wreath  on  the  statue  of  Moses  Cleaveland  nearby. 

In  answer  to  the  invitation  a  meeting  of  our  Executive 
Committee  was  called,  at  which  there  were  present  Messrs, 
W.  S.  Kerruish,  N.  P.  Bowler,  Chas.  W.  Chase,  T.  S.  Knight. 
Charles  A.  Davidson,  Rev.  J.  D.  Jones  and  the  President,  Col. 
O.  J.  Hodge.  A  program,  believed  to  be  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, was  laid  before  the  committee  which  was  approved  and 
on  motion  of  Mr.  Chase  the  President  was  empowered  to  see 
that  it  was  carried  out. 
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At  the  hour  of  eleven  July  23,  the  22nd  this  year  having 
come  on  Sunday,  a  large  number  of  Early  Settlers  and  others 
congregated  on  the  southwest  section  of  the  Public  Square, 
where  a  stand  had  been  erected  and  a  band  stationed. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  veteran. 
Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley,  former  Chaplain  of  our  Society.  Re- 
marks by  the  President  followed,  after  which  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Newton,  Seth  W.  Johnson  and  Robert  Carson,  aged  respec- 
tively 96,  95  and  94,  were  named  as  a  committee  to  raise 
the  flag,  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  while  the  band  played 
America.  When  the  ilag  reached  the  summit  three  hearty 
cheers  were  given  for  "the  flag  and  the  day  we  celebrate," 
while  the  band  gave  inspiration  by  playing  Yankee  Doodle. 

The  President  how  called  attention  to  the  statue  of  Moses 
Cleaveland  standing  nearby,  which  had  been  erected  in  1888 
by  the  Early  Settlers*  Society,  and  appointed  the  following 
lady  members  of  the  Society  to  superintend  the  placing  upon 
it,  the  laurel  wreath  which  had  been  provided — Mrs.  Gen, 
James  Barnett,  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B.  McCrosky, 
Miss  Linda  T.  Guilford,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Chase,  Mrs.  Stiles  B. 
Smith,  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Sherwin,  and  Mrs.  Antoinette  B.  Coe. 
Mr.  Peter  Witt,  receiving  the  wreath  from  the  hands  of  the 
committee,  placed  it  upon  the  statue  while  the  band  played 
and  the  audience  sang  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

Mr.  Samuel  D.  Dodge,  grandson  of  Mr.  Samuel  Dodge, 
the  pioneer  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  1197,  was  now  intro- 
duced as  the  orator  of  the  day.  His  speech  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. At  its  conclusion  the  band  struck  up  the  Star  Span- 
gled Banner,  which  concluded  the  exercises. 

Thus  is  the  record  of  the  part  taken  by  our  Society  in 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  Cleveland  un- 
der the  ordinance  making  the  occasion  a  holiday. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Woodward  Awl,  Secretary. 
The  Secretary's  report  was  received,  approved  and  or- 
dered printed  in  the  Annual. 
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The  Treasurer's  report  was  next  presented, 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

Cash  on  hand  Sept.  11,  1305 $17!). 49 

Received  'hies  from  old  memhers,  154 154.00 

"         lees  from  new  members 121.00 

"         f'Sles  of  dinner  tickets 11,00 

$4e.5.49 

Paid  Demarest,  200  dinners   $100.00 

"     Johnston's   Orchestra    2G.0O 

"      Pythisn  Temple  Hall   15.00 

"      Printing  600  Annals  133.62 

"      Quartette    15.00 

Stenographer    j 15.00 

"      Programs    ■ 2 .  00 

•'      Elevator  Boy   2.00 

"      Painting  Cloth  Sign 2.25 

"      Janitress,  $1.50;   Leader  $1.50 3.00 

"      for  Collecting  Dues 30.25 

$352.12 

Balance  on  hand  Sept.  10th,  1906 $113.37 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer. 
The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  also  approvedand  or- 
dered printed. 

The  President:  The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  next  in  order. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bell:  I  move  that  the  present  ofticers  of  the 
Association,  including  the  Executive  Committee,  be  re-elected 
for  the  coming  year,  and  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that 
they  be  elected  by  acclamation.  The  motion  was  put  by  Mr, 
Bell  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:     We  have  here  a  picture  which  Mr.  E. 
H.   Bohm,  lately  deceased,   desired   should  be  given   to  the 
Early  Settlers'  Association.     I  presume  it  will  be  best  to  ac- 
cept it  with  thanks  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Historical  Society, 
Mr.  Bell:     Mr.  President,  I  have  a  resolution  that  I  would 
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like  to  offer  in  that  connection:  Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of 
ttfe  Society  be  and  is  hereby  extended  to  the  family  of  the 
.late  Mr.  E.  H.  Bohm  for  the  group  picture  of  several  well 
■  known  early  settlers,  presented  to  us  in  the  name  of  the 
•deceased,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  West- 
em  Reserve  Historical  Society. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Bowler  offered  the  following:     Resolved,  that 
the  Executive  Committee  be  and  hereby  is  requested  to  place 
on  the  roil  of  honorary  members,  Reverend  Lathrop  Cooley 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher. 

The  President:  The  resolution  is  a  very  proper 'one. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Cooley  has  long  been  in  the  harness  doing  good 
work;  more  than  half  a  hundred  years  he  has  been  teaching 
good  morals,  alleviating  suffering  and  making  the  world  bet- 
ter.    He  will  be  an  honor  to  the  roll  of  honor. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  also  been  a  worker  in  good  deeds. 
Both  are  far  advanced  in  years,  but  years  count  little  without 
good  work.     A  poet  lias  said, 

"  Tis  not  how  long  the  sands  have  run. 
But  what,  while  living,  you  have  done." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

A  Member:  I  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  our  worthy 
President  for  his  very  valuable  paper. 

Motion  put  by  the  member  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:  The  first  speaker  this  morning  is  a  gen- 
tleman whom  I  may  say  is  a  soldier,  a  jurist  and  a  statesman. 
He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Spanish  and  Philippine  War,  a  jurist 
on  the  bench  in  this  county  and  a  statesman  by  reason  of  serv- 
ices as  Senator  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  tie  will  not  speak 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  of  the  two  latter  positions,  but 
wili  tell  you  what  he  learned  of  the  Philippine  people  and  the 
Philippine  country  while  serving  in  the  army  defending  the 
flag  of  his  country.     Honorable  J.  M,  Shallenberger. 

Mr.  Shallenberger:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men— Your  President  has  limited  me  to  twenty  minutes. 
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Of  course  in  that  length  of  time  it  will  be  impossible  to 
discuss  even  any  one  phase  of  this  great  question  which  Has 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  Philippine  Islands,  clearly  and  fully. 
Unless  I  run  into  an  open  switch,  I  will  relate  some  of  the 
more  important  features  of  the  archipelago  and  some  of  the 
more  striking  characteristics  of  its  people,  skipping  as  I  shall 
be  obliged  to,  much  of  interest.  Inasmuch  as  I  cannot  follow 
out  any  definite  line  of  argument  or  give  any  extended  narra- 
tive I  shall  possibly  pass  disconnectedly  from  one  subject  to 
another,  scwnething  like  "an  inebriate  zebra  jumping  from  jag 
to  jag," 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  note  very  briefly  the 
discovery  of  the  Islands. 

Magellan  sailed  from  Spain  in  1519,  wintering  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  South  America.  He  landed  at  Cebu  in 
the  Philippines  in  1530.  He  did  not  return,  having  been 
killed  on  the  Island  Magtan,  across  from  Cebu.  In  1564  Le- 
gaspi  was  sent  from  Mexico  and  in  1565  took  possession  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  Islands  were  named  the  Philippines  in  1545  in  honor 
of  Prince  Phillip,  then  heir  apparent  to  the  throne  of  Spain, 
It  was  this  same  Prince  Phillip,  who  after  he  had  ascended 
to  the  throne  sent  his  viceroy.  Legaspi,  out  from  Mexico, 
All  I  care  to  say  about  the  Philippines  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  occupation  is  simply  this,  that  Legaspi  and  Salcedo, 
his  grandson,  who  went  to  Manila,  found  that  in  all  these 
Islands  the  inhabitants  were  composed  of  small  tribes  who 
were  in  almost  constant  warfare  with  each  other.  Many  of 
the  tribes  were  ruled  by  caciques.  These  rulers  were  given 
control  over  their  respective  municipalities  or  tribes  upon 
the  promise  that  they  would  acknowledge  allegiance  to  Spain. 
In  some  instances  the  allegiance  was  but  nominal.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  Spain  took  possession  of  the  Islands.  The 
city  council  of  Manila  was  established  in  1571. 

Let  us  now  pass  over  something  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years,  remembering  all  the  while  that  these  Islands  in 
that  early  day  were  inhabited  by  petty  tribes  engaged  in  al- 
most constant  warfare.     The  United  States  took  possession 
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of  those  Islands  in  1898.  The  Filipinos  were  then  as  now 
composed  of  a  great  many  tribes.  The  tribes  may  be  for 
convenience  divided  into  two  classes.  These  are  the  domesti- 
cated or  civilized  tribes,  and  the  undomesticated  or  uncivilized 
tribes,  I  shall  first  speak  briefly  of  the  uncivilized  tribes. 
These  include  most  of  the  tribes  of  the  Archipelago.  Their 
number  is  not  definitely  known.  Dean  Worcester  says  in 
his  excellent  treatise  on  the  Philippines,  that  there  are  at  least 
eighty  different  tribes,  speaking  as  many  languages  or  dia- 
lects. Foreman,  the  eminent  English  historian,  in  his  ex- 
haustive work  on  the  Philippines  says,  that  there  are  at  least 
thirty-five  different  major  tribes  and  that  some  of  these  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  tribes.  I  shall  only  speak  of  five  or 
six  of  the  undomesticated  tribes,  calling  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  each  of  these  is  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
tribes. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  known  as 
the  Aetas,  generally  called  Negritos  in  current  publications. 
These  are  supposed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  Is- 
lands. They  are  a  small,  even  dwarfish,  people.  They  were 
driven  by  the  Malays  into  the  mountains  and  they  now  in- 
habit the  highlands  and  mountainous  regions  throughout  the 
most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  They  live  in 
bands  of  fifty  or  sixty.  They  have  no  permanent  place  of 
residence  but  wander  about  from  place  to  place.  They  climb 
trees  like  a  monkey.  They  live  on  roots,  fish  and  mountain 
rice.  They  are  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  intellectuality  and 
are  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of  civilizatioiL  They  are  a 
cowardly  race  and  are  rapidly  disappearing. 

In  the  northwest  part  of  Luzon  is  a  tribe  known  as  the 
Gaddanes.  They  are  a  stalwart  race.  They  are  fine  speci- 
mens of  humanity.  They  arc  very  dark  and  very  savage. 
As  weapons  they  carry  a  spear,  somewhat  like  the  trident  of 
Neptune,  and  arrows  with  heads  made  of  scashell  or  flint  in 
which  are  cut  two  rows  of  teeth.  At  the  time  of  the  bloom- 
ing of  the  firetree — a  tree  with  large  fire-like  flowers — it  is 
dangerous  or  even  foolhardy  to  travel  through   their  coun- 
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try.  The  reason  is  because  at  that  time  the  young  men  make 
a  special  effort  in  hunting  heads,  it  being  a  characteristic  of 
that  tribe  that  the, qualification  of  a'Gaddane  Lothario  befpre 
hi3  prospective  father-in-law  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
scalps  of  his  enemies  that  he  has  dangling  to  his  belt. 

The  Itavis  are  another  tribe  dwelling  just  south  of  the 
Gaddanes  and  very  similar  to  them. 

The  Igorrotes  are  another  tribe  of  savages  inhabiting 
a  large  territory  in  the  central  part  of  Luzon.  They  are 
somewhat  like  our  American  Indians.  They  are  copper  col- 
ored. They  wear  the  hair  long — hanging  down  upon  their 
shoulders.  They  dwell  in  huts  resembling  bee-hives.  Into 
these  they  crawl  like  animals.  They  are  a  very  brave  people 
and  are  also  great  head  hunters.  It  is  a  fact  that,  in  the 
Province  of  La  Isabella  in  the  central  part  of  Luzon,  a  debit 
and  credit  account  of  heads  is  kept  between  the  families  of 
Negritos  and  Igorrotes.  When  a  member  of  one  family  is 
■beheaded  the  family  of  the  deceased  seeks  revenge  by  secur- 
ing a  head  from  the  family  of  the  offender  and  this  continues 
between  the  two  families  until  the  account  of  heads  is  bal- 
anced, when  peace  prevails  until  another  head  is  lost. 

There  is  another  tribe  known  as  the  Tinguianes.  They  live 
in  huts  built  on  trees  or  poles  from  50  to  70  feet  high.  Into 
these  huts  they  carry  stones  with  which  to  drive  away  their 
enemies.  However,  along  the  boundaries  near  the  more  civil- 
ized portions  of  the  Island  they  dwell  in  huts  on, the  ground. 
They  are  superstitious,  and  in  the  windows  and  doors  of  the 
huti  built  upon  the  ground  they  hang  heads  of  buffaloes  and 
horses  as  anuilcts,  believing  that  these  will  keep  away  evil 
spirits.  They  at  one  time  gave  nominal  allegiance  to  Spain 
but  paid  very  little  if  any  tribute  of  tax. 

I  should  like  to  talk  for  just  a  minute  about  a  strange  tribe 
known  as  the  Tagbanuas.  They  chiefly  inhabit  the  Island  of 
Paiauan  which  extends  along  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago for  .some  '.WO  miles.  They  are  a  very  ignorant  and 
superstitious  people.  Their  laws  are  very  strange  indeed 
as  are  also  many  of  tlicir  customs  which  I  cannot  now  stop  to 
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enumerate.  I  will,  however,  relate  an  incident  which  discloses 
their  religious  superstition.  Dean  Worcester  at  one  time  dur- 
ing his  travels  among  this  tribe  undertook  to  teach  them 
something  about  our  Christian  religion.  He  told  them  that  at 
death  the  spirit  passes  into  a  heaven  of  rest  beyond  the  skies. 
The  natives  scouted  this  idea,  telling  Mr.  Worcester  that 
such  a  journey  for  the  soul  was  impossible  because  the  skies 
were  inaccessible.  A  native  in  answer  said,  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  spirit  of  the  dead  woiild  return  into  the  earth ; 
that  there  was  a  great  and  splendid,  tunnel  driven  into  the 
earth,  and  that  when  one  died  he  was  marched  down  into  this 
tunnel  until  he  came  to  a  fire  which  was  burning  between  the 
trunks  of  two  great  trees,  but  without  consuming  them ;  that 
here  the  departed  soul  met  a  giant  god  who  examined  him  as 
to  his  conduct  in  life  and  that  the  witness  who  gave  this  testi- 
mony was  a  louse  on  the  dead  body.  If  the  record  of  the  de- 
parted was  satisfactory  he  was  passed  on  and  journeyed  until 
he  came  to  a  second  fire  and  passed  a  second  examination  sim- 
ilar to  the  first.  Here  if  his  record  warranted  he  was  passed 
on  again,  and  so  on  until  he  reached  the  seventh  heaven, 
where  he  found  a  happy  hunting  ground.  One  of  Mr.  Wor- 
cester's men  suggested,  "Well,  suppose  it  should  happen  that 
there  was  no  louse  on  the  body  of  the  departed,  what  then?" 
The  reply  was,  "That  would  be  unprecedented." 

And  now,  briefly  about  the  Moros.  Theyinhabitchiefly  the 
Island  of  Mindanao,  the  Sulu  group  and  Tawi  Tawi  group. 
In  religious  belief  they  are  Mohammedans.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  descended  from  the  Musselman  Dyaks  of 
Borneo.  They  came  over  from  Borneo  and  gradually  set- 
tled and  took  possession  of  these  Islands.  They  are  possibly 
the  bravest  people  in  the  Archipelago.  They  despise  work 
and  consider  it  a  disgrace.  When  a  Datto  travels  about  the 
country  he  takes  with  him  quite  a  coterie  of  slaves, — each 
slave  having  special  duties  assigned  to  him.  One  may  carry 
his  cigarettes,  another  his  kris,  etc.,  etc.  They  were  and  are 
great  sailors.  For  more  than  200  years  they  carried  on  a  sys- 
tem of  piracy.    They  plundered  the  coast  cities  of  practically 
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the  entire  Archipelago.  They  have  been  in  Manila  bay  with- 
in sixty  years,  driving  the  Spaniards  and  native  tribes  into 
the  mountains  and  plundering  the  cities,  estates  and  churches. 
They  are  great  divers.  Pearl  hunting  is  one  of  their  great  in- 
dustries. They  will  dive  one  hundred  feet  for  pearl  and 
mother  of  pearl.  They  are  also  very  expert  swimmers.  They 
carry  kris-daggers  when  diving.  They  will  attack  a  shark  in 
the  water  and  rip  him  up.  They  take  advantage  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  shark  to  turn  before  he  bites.  They  watch  his 
action  and  the  instant  he  makes  the  turn  they  rip  him  up  with 
a  dagger.  The  natives  throughout  the  Archipelago  are  very 
great  divers  and  expert  swimmers.  I  have  myself  seen  na- 
tives dive  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  of  water  and  stay  there  a 
minute  or  more  and  come  up  with  a  fish  in  their  hands.  I 
once  saw  a  native  Tagalog  in  the  Pasig  River  come  up  with 
a  lish  in  each  hand.  After  coming  to  the  surface  he  took  one 
fisli  in  his  mouth  and  holding  the  otjier  fish  in  his  other  hand 
swam  ashore  with  the  free  hand. 

Just  what  proportion  the  undomesticated  tribes  are  of  the 
population  of  the  Archipelago  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  re- 
gret to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able, — I  guess  I  have  not 
made  the  proper  effort, — to  get  the  latest  census  of  the  islands. 
From  estimates  made  about  the  time  of  the  American  occu- 
pation I  should  say  there  were  three  or  four  million  of  the 
undomesticated  natives  and  five  or  six  million  domesticated. 

Of  the  domesticated  tribes  the  chief  are  composed  of  the 
Tagalogs  and  Visayans.  Another  important  domesticated 
tribe  is  that  of  the  Ilocanos.  These  domesticated  tribes  in- 
habit mostly  all  of  Luzon,  other  than  the  places  inhabited  by 
the  people  I  have  already  described,  and  also  the  central  group 
of  islands  between  Luzon  and  Mindanao,  except  of  course  the 
parts  inhabited  by  the  undomesticated  tribes  who  are  scat- 
tered in  spots  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Their  laws  were 
exceedingly  severe.  For  instance  one  punishment  was  ban- 
ishment, and  while  frequently  the  accused  was  banished  to 
some  spot  not  over  fifty  miles  away  it  amounted  to  perpetual 
banishment  and  he  never  heard  of  his  home  again.    This  was 
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accomplished  because  the  Spanish  authorities  chiefly  if  not 
entirely  through  the  Hierarchy  prevented  as  far  as  possible 
any  tribe  learning  the  language  of  another  tribe,  or  learning 
the  Spanish  language.  This  prevention,  of  course,  could  not 
be  effective  in  the  large  centers  such  as  Manila,  Iloilo,  etc., 
but  throughout  the  provinces  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage was  practically  denied  the  Filipinos.  As  a  result  the 
natives  had  no  means  of  communication  with  other  tribes  or 
with  the  outside  world  except  through  their  Padre.  The 
Padre  when  sent  into  a  province  was  compelled  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  natives.  The  tribes  were  thus  effectively  iso- 
lated and  as  a  result  very  easily  held  in  subjection  by  church 
and  state.  I  should  like  to  talk  longer  on  these  questions  but 
time  will  not  permit. 

I  want  to  speak  now  of  the  heterogeneous  conditionofthe 
Filipinos.  I  have  already  suggested  the  great  number  of 
tribes  and  languages;  35  to  80  tribes,  and  these  until  the 
American  occupation  practically  without  means  of  communi- 
cation between  themselves  or  with  the  outside  world,  except 
in  large  cities. 

And  now  as  to  the  question  of  religion.  Nearly  every  known 
religion  has  its  worshippers  in  this  Archipelago.  There  are 
worshippers  of  Buddha,  of  Confucius,  of  Mohammed  and  of 
Christ.  There  are  worshippers  of  idols,  of  stone,  of  nature, 
of  rivers,  of  lakes,  of  mountains  and  so  on,  and  with  these  the 
most  extravagant  and  often  changeable  superstitions.  In 
some  instances  the  object  of  worship  is  frequently  changed. 
Anything  that  for  the  moment  appears  supernatural  is  wor- 
shipped, and  this  deity  is  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  sup- 
planted by  some  strange  appearance.  Some  of  the  gods  are 
kept  hidden  in  mountain  caves.  If  a  mountain  bursts  forth  in 
an  eruption  this  is  frequently  taken  to  be  the  manifestation 
of  some  new  god  and  he  is  accordingly  worshipped.  Pagan- 
ism flourishes  in  a  great  variety  if  not  in  all  of  its  forms.  I 
believe  in  the  Island  of  Mindoro  there  are  seventeen  different 
tribes  with  as  many  different  forms  of  religion.  Fortunately, 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  population  are  worshippers 
of  Chrict.     It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
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religion  of  the  Philippine  Islands  preceding  the  American  oc- 
cupation is  so  very  different  from  the  Catholic  religion  of  our 
country  that  it  is  scarcely  recognizable  as  the  same  reiigion. 
Therefore,  one  of  the  greatest  hopes  for  the  Philippines  is  the 
fact  that  American  Catholicism  is  supplanting  the  Catholicism 
of  Spain.  It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion is  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Islands  since  the  Amer- 
ican occupation. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  observed  as  we  pass  along  that 
there  could  be  no  national  spirit,  nor  admiration  for  a  common 
flag  among  these  isolated  and  warring  tribes,  and  of  course 
they  had  no  love  for  the  flag  or  country  of  Spain. 

And  now,  with  this  heterogeneous  people,  this  great  num- 
ber of  tribes,  this  great  diversity  of  languages,  this  great  con- 
flict of  religions,  what  can  be  expected  or  hoped  for?  Just  a 
few  obstirvations  upon  this  point  and  I  shall  close.  What  I 
have  now  to  offer  by  way  of  opinion  was  clearly  decided  in 
my  mind  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  for 
this  nation  and  for  the  Filipinos  would  be  to  inject  this  ques- 
tion into  politics.  It  should  be  kept  where  the  American  peo- 
ple had  their  purpose  when  they  sent  the  American  flag  to 
relieve  Cuba.  It  should  be  solved  by  patriotic  devotion  and 
kept  unsullied  from  the  political  strife.  No  person  who  will 
thoroughly  investigate  the  conditions  in  the  Philippines  with 
reference  to  religious  beliefs  will  expect  that  the  entire  Ar- 
chipelago will  ever  become  a  homogeneous  government — a 
successful  self  government.  I  put  the  question  to  you:  Do 
you  suppose  the  undomesticated  tribes  of  Mohammedans  in 
the  south  worshipping  Mohammed  under  the  banner  of  the 
crescent  will  ever  live  in  harmony  in  the  same  government 
with  the  Christians  in  the  center  and  north  under  the  cross? 
Among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  the  followers  of 
these  religions  have  not  been  able  to  live  together  in  the  same 
government.  They  have  been  at  uncompromismg  war  for 
centuries.  There  is  no  basis  for  a  prediction  that  in  any  place 
they  will  ever  dwell  in  harmony.  Their  differences  are  too 
fundamental;  their  doctrines  too  adverse;  their  beliefs  too 
close  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  life  and  in  death ;  and  when 
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to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mohammedan  there  is  joined  the  bar- 
barity of  the  More  a  harmonious  self  government  is  more 
conclusively  impossible.  Those  who  advocate  that  we  should 
turn  the  Philippines  over  to  self  government;  that  they  are 
as  capable  of  governing  themselves  as  Cuba  and  that  we 
should  do  for  them  what  we  have  done  for  Cuba  are  not  even 
fairly  advised  as  to  the  relative  conditions  of  these  two  peo- 
ple, or  else  are  not  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  Filipinos. 
Moreover,  the  advocate  of  self  government  for  the  Filipinos 
who  supi)orts  his  argument  by  the  example  of  Cuba  is  likely 
very  soon  to  find  his  illustration  a  very  poor  one.  For  if  the 
people  of  Cuba,  far  more  homogeneous  in  its  interests,  its 
people,  its  languages  and  its  religion,  can  scarcely  maintain  a 
stable  self  government — since  there  are  now  the  gravest 
doubts  as  to  whether  or  not  they  shall  succeed— how  can  we 
expect  from  thirty-five  to  eighty  tribes  with  as  many  different 
languages,  with  as  many  diverse  religious  beliefs,  with  the 
tribal  hostilities  of  centuries,  inexperienced,  uneducated,  het- 
erogeneous, to  maintain  a  self  government  now.  Moreover,  it 
must  he  clear  to  the  student  of  this  problem  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  no  definite  time  can  be  fixed  when  they  will  be  capa- 
ble of  self  government. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  what  the  Americanpeopiehavedone 
for  the  Filipinos.  First,  we  are  giving  them  an  education. 
Long  before  civil  government  was  installed  Hie  army  had 
established  in  nearly  every  post  throughout  the  Archipelago 
a  school  of  instruction  in  English.  An  order  was  issued  from 
military  headquarters  which  in  its  execution  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  our  common  school  system  throughout  the 
Islands.  These  schools  were  established  in  probably  two  or 
three  hundred  army  posts.  I  have  no  statistics  of  the  exact 
number.  At  each  post  an  officer  was  selected  and  appointed 
as  commissioner  of  schools  and  he  in  turn  selected  from  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  army  those  who  were  best  qualified  to 
act  as  teachers.  It  was  a  common  and  inspiring  sight  tO' 
observe  the  boys  in  blue  or  in  khaki  starting  out  in  the  morn- 
mg  with  pistols  attached  to  their  belts  and  school  books  under 
their  arms  to  attend  the  schools  and  teach  the  natives  to  read 
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and  write  the  English  language.  These  schools  were  attended 
by  the  young,  the  middle  aged  and  the  old.  One  of  my  tasks 
at  Pasig,  a  puebio  of  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
people,  was  to  act  as  commissioner  of  schools.  With  the  pres- 
idents of  the  village  I  divided  the  pueblo  into  districts  and 
established  a  school  in  each.  The  civil  government  that  suc- 
ceeded the  military  government  has  established  a  practically- 
complete  school  system  throughout  the  Archipelago.  Of 
course  these  schools  do  not  reach  all  the  savage  tribes.  The 
natives  are  anxious  to  learn  our  language  and  we  are  teach- 
ing it  to  them.  But  I  must  hasten  to  close.  We  are  giving 
the  Filipinos  a  common  language.  We  are  giving  them  a. 
common  purpose.  We  are  giving  them  a  common  flag.  We 
are  doing  all  we  can  to  enable  them  to  prepare  themselves  for 
self  government.  We  are  doing  for  them  what  no  nation  has 
ever  done  before  for  an  oppressed  people.  It  has  cost  us  much 
blood  and  treasure  and  will  probably  cost  us  much  more. 
However,  whatever  one  may  believe  would  be  best  for  our 
government  it  is  certain  that  the  American  occupation  has 
been  and  is  greatly  beneficial  to  the  people  of  the  Archipelago. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  national  selfishness,  that 
we  should  look  after  our  own  interests  as  a  nation  first,  will 
in  all  probability  say  that  we  should  withdraw  from  the  Phil- 
ippines whatever  might  be  the  result  to  their  future.  On  the 
other  hand  those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  national  un- 
selfishness and  who  believe  that  we  were  justified  in  our  hu- 
mane purpose  in  relieving  Cuba  from  the  oppression  of  cen- 
turies will  undoubtedly  believe  that  we  owe  it  as  a  duty  tc» 
the  Filipinos  to  give  them  the  protection  of  our  government 
until  they  are  capable  of  maintaining  a  government  of  their 
own.  The  American  people  forced  the  President  and  con- 
gress to  declare  war  with  Spain  for  the  relief  of  Cuba.  The 
taking  and  retaining  of  the  Philippines  followed  as  a  logical 
consequence.  We  cannot  escape  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people  nor  avoid  the  duties  it  has  imposed.  We  must  try  to 
advance  the  Filipinos  to  a  condition  fitted  for  self  government. 
But  my  time  is  expired  and  I  shall  make  but  one  more  obser- 
vation and  that  is  that  when  the  day  comes  that  the  Filipince 
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may  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  it  will  in  all  probability 
result  that  there  will  be  established  an  independent  self  gov- 
ernment in  the  north  for  the  Christianized  tribes  and  another 
in  the  south  for  the  Mohammedans.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kind  attention.     (Applause) 

The  President:  Last  year  and  at  other  times  we  have 
had  speakers  to  represent  nationalities.  The  Germans,  the 
Hungarians,  the  Scotch,  the  Irish  and  the  Moravians  have  all 
had  their  representatives,  and  we  have  been  told  what  the 
people  from  their  different  countries  have  done  for  Cleveland. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  there ,  was  a  class  of  people  in 
Cleveland  of  no  particular  nationality,  but  distinctive  as  a 
race,  who  had  done  their  full  share  in  building  up  Cleveland 
and  making  it  truly  a  great  city;  and,  that  someone  should 
be  invited  to  speak  for  them.  I  called  upon  a  leader  among 
these  people,  a  distinguished  attorney-at-law,  and  after  much 
persuasion  obtained  a  promise  that  he  would  address  you  at 
this  time.  He  will  speak  to  you  of  the  Hebrew  people  whose 
history  is  as  old  as  history  itself. 

I  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Aaron  Hahn. 

Dr.  Aaron  Hahn :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  address 
you  on  this  occasion.  I  find  many  points  you  have  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  of  whom  I  am  to  speak  to  you.  You  are 
the  early  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Northern  Ohio, 
and  the  Jews  belong  to  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  earth.  You 
are  old,  but  what  does  that  matter?  The  years  do  not  make 
people  old.  It  depends  on  the  heart  and  on  the  mind ;  as  long 
as  our  hearts  and  our  minds  are  young  and  fresh,  no  matter 
how  old  we  are.  we  may  consider  ourselves  young.  The  in- 
terest you  take  in  your  gatherings  show  that  your  hearts  are 
young  and  your  minds  fresh.  And  so  it  is  with  the  Hebrew 
people.  They  belong  to  the  oldest  nations,  if  I  may  still  apply- 
to  them  the  term  nation,  and  still  they  are  young.  They  are 
interested  in  everything  that  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Every 
movement  in  civilization  interests  them.  You  belong  to  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  Western  Reserve.  You  feel  proud  of 
it,  and  you  have  good  reason  so  to  be  when  you  think  of  the 
good   you   have   accomplished   and   contributed    toward   the 
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growth  of  this  City,  toward  the  growth  of  this  County,  and 
toward  the  growth  of  the  Western  Reserve  of  Northern  Ohio. 
Some  of  the  younger  generation  may  not  appreciate  it,  may 
not  even  know  of  your  services  to  the  prosperity  and  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Western  Reserve,  but  for  all  that,  you  have  achiev- 
ed it,  and  so  it  is  with  the  Hebrew  people,  they  have  done  their 
duty  for  thousands  of  years,  and  they  have  contributed  their 
share  towar<l  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  human  race. 
They  have  been  interested  in  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
labored  to  advance  the  cause  of  civilization. 

In  speaking  to  you  about  the  Hebrew  people,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  eulogize  them,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  de- 
tract one  iota  from  the  merits  and  the  glory  of  any  other 
element  in  society.  I  intend  to  talk  to  you  in  the  way  my 
friend,  your  President,  suggested,  just  as  the  speeches  before 
you  on  the  Germans,  the  Hungarians,  and  all  the  other  nation- 
alities were  made,  in  a  fair,  unbiased  and  impartial  manner. 
Now,  the  question  is  here.  What  have  the  Jews  done  for 
human  civilization  intellectually?  Thousands  of  years  ago 
when  the  Hebrew  race  made  its  appearance  upon  the  stage  of 
history,  there  were  already  a  great  many  wise  people  living 
in  Egypt,  Babylon,  Assyria,  and  in  the  other  countries  of  the 
Orient.  The  wise  men  of  Egypt  had  already  at  that  time  read 
deeply  in  the  mysteries  of  nature;  and  in  Babylon,  they  under- 
stood already  at  that  time  how  to  calculate  the  course  of  the 
planets,  and  how  to  foretell  the  appearance  of  the  eclipses 
with  a  precision  not  surpassed  by  modern  progress;  already 
at  that  time  there  lived  people  far  advanced  in  mathematics, 
in  astronomy  and  in  some  other  branches  of  science,  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  ancient  nations  was,  they  kept  their  knowl- 
edge to  themselves.  Knowledge  was  to  them  a  mystery,  and 
a  mystery  they  would  not  divulge.  Whatever  was  known  to 
the  wise  and  learned  men  among  those  nations,  they  tried  to 
keep  away  from  the  people.'  Knowledge  and  science  they  con- 
sidered a  great  power  in  the  hands  of  the  large  masses ;  they 
were  afraid  that  their  use  by  the  people  at  large  would  shak^ 
the  thrones,  make  the  tyrants  tremble,  close  the  temples  of 
■idolatry,  and  destroy  the  political  system  based  on  castes,  or- 
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ders  and  inequality.  How  different  was  it  among  the  Hebrew 
people.  Whatever  they  knew,  and  they  knew  a  great  deal, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  impart  to  the  world.  The  Bible,  to 
the  present  day,  no  matter  what  higher  or  what  iower  criti- 
cism may  say  about  it,  the  greatest  book  the  world  has,  they 
did  not  keep  to  themselves,  they  gave  it  to  the  world  in  the 
original;  and  they  disclosed  to  the  world  its  contents  by. 
means  of  the  Greek  translation  called  the  Septuaginta.  They 
made  great  efforts  to  disseminate  its  teachings  among  all  the 
elements  of  human  society.  When  the  forefathers  of  a  great 
many  nations  that  belong  at  the  present  time  to  the  most  civ- 
ilized upon  the  globe  were  still  living  in  caves  and  in  woods, 
the  Hebrew  people  were  already  worshipping  in  a  *-empIe  that 
was  famous  all  over  Asia  for  its  grandeur,  beauty  and  symbol- 
ism ;  and  what  a  place  of  revelation  was  that  Temple  to  man- 
kind, and  of  what  great  importance  was  it  to  civilization  that 
at  a  time  when  the  nations  of  the  human  race  were  worship- 
ping gods  of  stone  and  wood,  nay,  some  of  them  were  pros- 
trating themselves  in  the  worship  of  animals,  the  Hebrews 
were  worshipping  the  God  of  whom  King  Solomon  said, 
"There  is  no  God  like  thee  in  Heaven  above,  or  on  the  earth 
beneath.  The  Heavens  and  the  Heavens  of  Heaven  cannot 
contain  thee."  And  while  the  other  nations  in  their  religious 
affairs  thought  only  of  the  service  they  could  render  to  their 
deities,  the  Hebrews  in  their  magnificent  temple  remembered 
also  the  foreigner  and  all  nations  as  a  brotherhood.  Did  not 
King  Solomon,  as  I  suppose  you  all  know,  when  he  dedicated 
that  splendid  temple,  pray  and  say,  "When  any  foreigner  shall 
come  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  globe  and  shall  pour 
out  his  heart  to  God,  God  may  hear  him,  though  he  be  no 
Hebrew,  and  hear  his  prayer,  and  not  only  this,  my  friends, 
the  ancient  Hebrews  brought  on  every  festival  of  their  taber- 
nacle, seventy  bullocks,  as  an  atonement  offering.  Why? 
That  the  sins  of  all  nations  be  forgiven.  At  that  time  people 
believed  that  mankind  consisted  of  seventy  nations.  Now, 
friends,  where  in  ancient  history  can  you  find  such  a  message, 
such  an  expression  of  good  will  toward  all  nations?  The  im- 
portance of  that  temple  was  great  upon  civilization.     There 
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great  men  spoke  words  that  reverberate  to  the  present  day. 
The  fiery  words  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  are  now  giv- 
ing light  in  all  churches  of  Christianity,  in  all  the  Mosques  of 
Xlahomnicdism,  and  in  all  the  Synagogues  of  Judaism;  no 
matter  how  these  Prophets  differed  in  their  theological  views, 
they  all  were  united  that  the  ultimate  end  of  civilization  was 
the  belief  in  one  fatherhood  of  God,  and  in  one  brotherhood  of 
man.  And  have  we,  who  live  in  the  twentieth  century,  any 
other  ideal  or  can  we  have  any  other  higher  ideal  than  a 
common  brotherhood  of  mankind?  And  when  that  temple 
was  destroyed  did  the  Jews  cease  to  work  for  the  mtellectual 
progress  of  the  human  race?  The  Jews  were  scattered  all 
over  the  globe.  In  the  middle  ages  a  higher  civilization  re- 
vived in  Spain.  Whatever  the  scientific  genius  of  ancient 
Greece  had  created,  reappeared  again  in  Spain.  And  who 
were  at  that  time  the  guardians  and  the  watchmen  of  the 
genius  of  science?  While  there  was  darkness  ail  over  Europe 
and  darkness  all  over  Asia,  and  darkness  all  over  Africa,  the 
Jews  and  the  Moors  in  Spain  were  watching,  promoting  and 
cultivating  science.  And  when  the  Reformation  was  started, 
Martin  Luther  and  a  great  many  of  the  best  men  of  the  human 
race  came  forth  with  their  most  sacred  conviction  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  The 
best  means  to  procure  enlightenment,  liberty  and  progress  in 
their  opinion  was,  to  translate  the  ancient  Hebrew  Bible  in 
modern  languages,  so  that  every  one  could  read  what  the 
real  words  of  revelation  were.  And  in  order  to  accomplish 
that,  my  friends,  read  the  history  of  the  church,  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  Reformation,  and  you  will  find  that  these  great 
men  had  to  apply  to  the  Jews  to  teach  them  Hebrew.  The 
Jews  were  ready  and  glad  to  do  so.  They  became  the  teach- 
ers of  the  great  Christian  reformers.  In  that  way  they  again 
promoted  intellectual  progress;  and  in  our  days  there  is  hardly 
any  university  where  there  are  not  Jews  working  devotedly, 
earnestly  and  sincerely  for  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
human  race.  And  How  is  it  in  moral  respects?  The  Jews  are 
still  suffering  from  prejudices.  Except  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  in  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  they  are 
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Still  treated  with  great  hatred  and  animosity.  But  there  was 
a  time  that  there  was  no  one  country  that  treated  them  with 
fairness  or  with  justice.  They  were  expelled  from  one  coun- 
try to  another;  they  were  killed  by  the  thousands;  they  were 
robbed  and  plundered.  Why  was  it?  Was  it  their  fault?  Is 
it  the  fault  of  the  poor  widows,  of  the  poor  women,  of  the 
poor  orphans  and  little  children  in  Russia  that  they  were 
killed  by  the  hundreds  or  by  the  thousands?  Not  any  more 
was  it  the  fault  of  the  Jews  in  former  generations.  Read  the 
history  of  England,  read  the  history  of  France,  read  the  his- 
tory of  Germany,  and  you  will  find  that  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
even  Princes  and  Kings  tried  to  satisfy  their  greed  by  per- 
secuting the  Jews.  What  did  the  Kings  of  England  do?  Did 
they  not  exorbitantly  tax  the  Jews,  and  when  a  Jew  was  not 
able  to  pay  his  taxes,  as  a  punishment,  extract  his  teeth,  and 
when  the  Jews  were  so  persecuted  that  they  petitioned  a  King 
of  England  for  permission  to  leave  the  country,  did  they  not 
refuse  to  allow  them  to  go?  It  is  most  remarkable  that  the 
Jews  who  were  so  persecuted,  who  were  so  down-trodden,  and 
who  were  in  every  way  persecuted  have  not  become  demoral- 
ized. 

Instead  of  this,  however,  the  sufferings  and  persecutions 
they  underwent  had  a  moral  influence  upon  them.  In  the 
outside  world  they  were  deprived  of  every  opportunity  to 
enjoy  life.  What  was  the  consequence?  They  had  to  limit 
themselves  to  their  families,  and  through  that  it  came  that 
their  domestic  life  became  the  source  and  the  center  of  their 
happiness.  They  started  communities  among  themselves,  had 
their  synagogues,  their  associations  and  their  schools.  Their 
sufferings  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  their  moral  character. 
The  Jews  were  active,  they  had  to  be  so;  they  could  not  live 
like  princes,  like  earls  or  barons;  they  had  to  work  very  hard, 
and  work  led  them  to  the  virtue  of  self-control,  and  that  again 
had  an  effect  upon  their  non-Jewish  surroundings.  The  Jews 
are  not  angels,  they  are  not  infallible,  but  by  nature  and  under 
the  influence  of  their  religion,  and  the  persecutions  they  en- 
dured, they  have  been  kept  aloof  from  many  crimes  and  vices. 
"And  what  is  the  morality  of  human  society  at  the  present? 
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You  are  civilized  people.  You  are  proud  of  being  infiuenced 
an'l  guided  by  a  higher  civilization,  but  what  is  your  morality, 
what  are  your  ethical  principles?  Do  you  follow  in  your 
morality  and  in  your  ethics  the  teachings  of  Buddha,  or  the 
teachings  of  Aristotle  or  the  teachings  of  Epicure?  No,  my 
friends,  though  you  belong  to  the  highest  civilization,  you  are 
guided  materially  in  your  moral  principles  by  the  ethics  of 
Christianity,  and  Christianity  is  based  upon  Judaism,  and 
Judaism  is  based  upon  the  decalogue  from  Sinai  and  upon  the 
words  of  righteousness  spoken  by  Israel's  great  prophets, 
which  will  always  remain  the  foundation  of  all  higher  civili- 
zation. What  have  the  Jews  done  for  the  material  welfare  of 
Society  ?  You  have  read  and  heard  something  about  the  wan- 
dering Jew.  What  is  the  wandering  Jew?  He  is  nothing  else 
but  a  fictitious  person.  A  wandering  Jew  who  constantly 
wanders  and  who  would  like  to  die,  but  never  could.  It  is 
a  mere  fiction  to  personify  the  Hebrew  people  in  that  way. 
Everything  in  society  has  changed,  but  the  Jews  in  their  fun- 
damental traits  have  not  changed.  Their  religion,  their  tra- 
ditions, and  their  character  have  not  changed.  The  Jew  is  the 
same  now  as  he  was  in  the  days  of  David,  as  he  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophets,  but  in  his  garb,  his  language,  and  his 
occupation,  he  has  changed.  Originally  the  Jews  were  given 
to  agriculture,  as  you  can  read  in  the  Bible.  In  Palestine  they 
lived  and  there  they  were  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  there 
everything  was  based  upon  agricultural  circumstances;  but 
when  they  were  exiled,  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  were 
not  allowed  to  own  real  estate,  as  a  matter  of  course  they 
were  forced  into  commerce,  and  became,  to  a  great  degree, 
commercial  people;  and  so  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Is 
there  anything  wrong  in  that?  Does  any  disadvantage  accrue 
from  that  to  the  rest  of  mankind?  There  was  a  time  when 
people  thought  business  men  were  robbers,  and  the  God  of 
the  thieves  was  also  the  God  of  the  Merchants.  That  idea  has 
passed.  We  know  at  present  that  commerce  and  industry  are 
great  agencies  of  civilization.  We  know  at  present  that  there 
is  no  agency  that  brings  about  more  commingling  of  the  na- 
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tions  and  more  good  will  and  friendship  than  commerce  and 
industry.  And  is  not  commerce  and  industry  a  blessing  to 
-the  nations  of  the  world  ?  Therefore  we  must  not  look  at  the 
commercial  pursuits  of  the  Hebrews  at  the  present  time  the 
way  they  looked  at  it  hundreds  of  years  ago.  It  is  a  prejudice 
to  claim  that  the  Jews  are  exclusively  a  commercial  people. 
The  Jews  you  6nd  in  every  vocation  of  life.  You  can  find 
them  among  Journalists,  among  Authors  and  among  States- 
men, you  can  find  them  represented  in  every  trade  and  art. 
But  the  Jews  are  Mammon  worshippers,  their  enemies  say, 
■they  care  for  nothing  so  much  as  for  money.  It  is  true,  they 
appreciate  the  value  of  money ;  they  understand  how  to  ac- 
cumulate, but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  nothing 
higher  to  them  than  money  and  that  they  are  worshippers  of 
the  Golden  Calf  and  nothing  else.  The  Jew  makes  money, 
but  at  the  same  time  considers  money  only  his  tool  and  not 
.his  master.  He  uses  it  as  much  as  others  do  as  an  instrument 
to  practice  charity  and  to  benefit  by  it  the  suffering  element 
of  society;  he  applies  it  for  education  and  in  the  Dromotion 
.of  human  welfare. 

Now,  friends,  I  may  have  perhaps  passed  the  limit  of  a  few 
minutes  you  so  kindly  allowed  me  to  speak.  I  beg  your  par- 
don, and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  attention. 
-(Applause.) 

The  orchestra  then  played  a  selection,  after  which  a  recess 
was  taken  and  dinner  served. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  again  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

The  President:  We  have  a  programme,  but  must  vary 
from  it  a  little.  There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  can  remain 
^yith  us  but  a  short  time.  It  is  suggested  on  the  part  of  some 
members,  and  very  appropriately,  that  we  suspend  the  regu- 
lar order  of  the  exercises  and  call  upon  him  at  this  time  for 
a  few  jemarks.    Mr.  L.  E.  Holden.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Holden:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — I 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
present  here  with  you  today.  I  listened,  as  you  did,  to  the 
very  interesting  historical  address  delivered  by  your  Presi- 
dent, He  is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  I  want  to  say 
also  that  I  was  greatly  interested  in  that  vital  question  that 
was  brought  up  by  the  next  speaker,  and  I  admired  also  and 
followed  every  word  so  carefully  selected,  of  the  able  address 
defending  his  people.  I  come  here  not  to  defend  anybody, 
but  I  come  in  behalf  of  the  arts  preservative,  I  asked  the 
privilege  of  Colonel  Hodge  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  in 
behalf  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  of  which  J 
have  the  honor  to  be  president.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  institution  out  there  at  the  corner 
of  Fairmount  and  Euclid  is  a  thing  of  growth.  It  began  in  a 
very  small  way;  it  began  and  grew  up  out  of  the  hearts  of 
lovable  and  broad-minded  people  such  as  Colonel  Whittlesey, 
Judge  Baldwin,  Colonel  Hodge,  General  Barnett,  and  many 
others  who  have  done  honor  to  themselves  and  to  the  city  in 
getting  the  money  by  which  that  institution  was  built. 
(Applause.)  All  growing  cities,  and  especially  the  old  cities 
of  our  country,  and  I  may  say  now  of  the  English  speaking 
world,  have  their  historical  societies.  They  are  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  thoughts,  the  works  of  the  peo- 
ple who  have  gone  before  them.  Out  here  under  that  roof 
you  can  find  so  much  of  interest,  not  only  of  the  things  that 
have  been  accumulating  here  on  the  Western  Reserve  telling 
of  the  races  that  preceded  ours,  telling  of  the  civilization  or 
the  semi-civilization  that  preceded  ours,  but  you  have  much 
to  tell  you  of  the  older  civilization  that  existed  across  the 
sea.  It  is  full  of  interest.  There  are  examples  of  what  Egypt 
did,  there  are  examples,  thanks  to  Col,  Webb  Hayes,  of  what 
China  did,  and  of  the  things  that  he  brought  back  telling  of 
their  wars  and  of  their  implements  of  war,  and  of  the  ability 
of  the  nations  to  do  this  and  to  do  that,  speaking  mostly  in 
the  negative  form.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  of  the  contents  of 
that  building,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  it  needs.    It  needs 
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to  have  every  one  of  you  who  have  anything  in  your  house- 
hold that  you  would  like  to  have  preserved  and  go  down  to 
the  coming  generation  and  tell  how  you  and  your  ancestors 
lived,  or  the  thoughts  which  you  would  like  to  have  preserved, 
we  want  to  have  you  bring  them  to  the  institution.  We  want 
to  catalogue  them,  we  want  to  have  your  name  associated 
with  them,  so  that  he  who  comes  in  the  future  shall  read, 
"This  was  given  by  Mrs.  so  and  so."  "This  was  donated  by 
Mr.  so  and  so."  This  is  the  way  that  historical  societies  are 
built  up.  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  world  when 
I  can  go  back  to  Massachusetts  and  go  into  the  historical 
societies  there  and  see  what  they  have  collected  and  what 
they  are  doing,  and  what  they  are  publishing.  It  is  the  art 
preserv'ative.  It  is  more.  They  called  printing  the  art  pre- 
ser\ative.  and  so  it  is,  but  there  is  something  that  preserves 
the  printing,  and  that  is  a  fire  proof  building,  a  historical 
society  such  as  we  have.  I  want  you  to  take  an  interest  in 
rh!S,  I  want  you  to  feel  that  it  belongs  to  you  people  of  the 
Western  Reserve.  I  want  you  to  know  that  if  you  have  got 
a  single  thing  that  you  would  like  to  go  down  to  posterity  to 
tell  who  you  were,  to  tell  who  gave  it,  you  should  write  your 
■name  upon  it  and  write  a  history  of  it  and  send  it  to  the  West- 
ern Reserve  Historical  Society.  Now,  I  am  going  to  say  but 
little  more.  I  did  not  come  to  talk  long  to  you.  I  know 
better  than  that.  I  know  how  valuable  the  time  is  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  me,  and  I  thank  the  President  for  per- 
mitting me  to  come  in  here  out  of  the  order,  because  I  have 
some  meetings  that  I  must  attend  this  afternoon,  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  if,  under  God's  providence  you  have  been  gifted 
or  provided  with  means  that  you  do  not  know  what  you  would 
like  to  do  with,  if  you  have  the  spirit  within  you  that  you 
would  make  that  amount  of  money  immortal,  for  that  is  the 
way  money  is  made  immortal  when  you  give  it  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  when  you  give  it  for  the  endowment  of  insti- 
tutions that  will  live  longer  than  any  generations  now  living, 
and  for  all  coming  time,  let  me  say,  think  it  over  carefully,  and 
let  it  go  on  teaching  and  preserving  the  thought  and  the  civili- 
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zation  which  you  have  been  heirs  to,  and  thus  make  such 
money  immortal.  Attach  your  name  to  it,  and  it  shall  have  a 
place  worthy  of  the  donations  which  you  may  give.  There  is 
a  room  there  known  as  the  Judge  Baldwin  Room;  that  name 
shall  be  attached  to  that  as  long  as  the  building  stands,  and 
the  building  can  live  as  long  as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  And 
so  if  anyone  will  be  broad  minded  enough,  true  hearted 
enough,  wise  enough  to  give  us  the  money  that  may  help  to 
perpetuate  this  institution,  let  us  have  the  privilege  of  asso- 
ciating the  name  with  the  gift.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  time 
and  attention  you  have  given  me.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about  some  other  things,  but  this  thought  was  in  my  mind.  I 
felt  it  to  be  my  mission  to  come  up  here  and  speak  to  you, 
and  I  give  it  to  you  just  as  honestly  and  as  warm  hearted  as 
it  came  to  my  own  soul.    I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Martin  then  rendered  a  selection  on  the 
piano. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  on  the  programme  is  a 
paper  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer  Wickham.  I  say 
Van  Ressselaer  because  she  is  of  the  celebrated  Van  Rens- 
selaer family  of  New  York.  We  had  a  Van  Rensselaer,  an 
ancestor  of  hers,  who  was  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army.  Perhaps  she  will  not  thank  me  for  speaking 
of  it  as  she  is  a  very  modest  woman,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
she  comes  from  good  ancestry,  and  if  she  isn't  good  herself 
it  is  her  own  fault !  She  will  now  speak  to  you  about  the  dese- 
cration of  cemeteries.     (Applause.) 

Mrs.  Wickham  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

OLD  CEMETERIES— THEIR  DESECRATION. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association:  In  the 
year  ISSl,  a  little  girl  attending  public  school  "Number 
Eight,"  in  the  city  of  Buffalo,  looked  wistfully  across  the 
street  at  a  high  brick  wall  surrounding  an  enclosure  that  em- 
braced a  city  lot.  The  boys  of  the  school  amused  themselves 
daily  by  running  about  upon  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  was 
broad  enough  to  insure,  at  least,  precarious  footing. 
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The  little  gir!  was  of  a  temperament  destined,  in  that 
day  and  generation,  to  meet  with  constant  disapproval,  for 
she  openly  envied  the  freedoifl  of  her  boy  companions,  and 
surreptitiously  ran  and  climbed  with  them  until  detected  and 
punished.  Daily  she  watched  them  racing  on  the  wall,  and 
hourly  her  wish  to  join  them  grew  stronger.  To  this  was 
added  curiosity.  For  she  observed  that  they  frequently  sat 
with  their  feet  dangling,  absorbed  in  watching  something  evi- 
dently going  on  within  the  enclosure. 

At  last  her  eagerness  overcame  custom  or  caution  and  she 
ran  across  the  street  to  the  place  in  the  wall  the  boys  seemed 
to  find  most  accessible  and,  putting  her  toes  in  the  broken 
bricks,  scrambled  to  the  top. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  two  Irishmen  digging, 
and  the  child  wondered  what  attraction  there  could  be  in  so 
common  a  sight. 

But  presently  she  noticed  two  wheelbarrows  filled  with 
bones,  surmounted  by  what  later  years  taught  her  were  skuU.^ 
while  two  piles  of  the  same  grewsome  nature  were  slowly 
growing  in  size  as  the  men  tossed  upon  them  the  contents  of 
the  holes  they  were  digging. 

The  enclosure  was  Buffalo's  first  and  oldest  cemetery. 
■In  it  had  been  laid  away  its  earliest  settlers,  whose  hard- 
ships, privations  and  self-sacrifice  had  paved  the  way  for  a 
iuture  city. 

Surely  they  had  earned  a  safe  repose  in  the  "God's  Acre" 
they  themselves  had  reserved  and  laid  out  with  their  own 
4iands.  But  the  town  wanted  a  hall  in  a  location  convenient 
and — cheap.  The  reigns  of  its  government  were  in  the  hands 
of  comparative  strangers,  those  who  "Knew  not  Joseph,"  who 
possessed  little  interest  Jn  the  New  England  settlers  who 
founded  the  city,  and  no  sentiment  whatever  against  the  dese- 
cration of  a  spot  those  pioneers  had  made  sacred. 

Surviving  friends  were  ordered  to  remove  their  dead,  and 
when  this  was  accomplished,  unclaimed  graves  were  turned 
over  to  day  laborers  who  shoveled  the  contents  into  wheel 
harrows  and  carted  them  away. 
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That  city  ever  since  has  steadily  pursued  the  same  policy 
concerning  its  resting  place  of  the  dead. 

A  well-known  Cleveland  Tady,  whose  grandparents  were 
pioneers  and  very  prominent  citizens  of  Buffalo  through  its 
first  half-century  of  existence,  has  had  to  remove  their  bodies 
three  times  from  as  many  of  the  city's  cemeteries. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  the  newspapers  were  full  of 
the  details  of  a  scandal  concerning  that  city's  latest  whole- 
sale removal  of  a  cemetery.  The  contractor  selected  to  fur- 
nish coffins  for  the  unclaimed  dead  who  could  be  exhumed  en- 
tire, sought  to  double  and  treble  his  profits  by  placing  a  bone 
or  two  of  the  same  human  body  in  several  coffins,  thus  in- 
creasing, by  that  measure,  his  claims  on  the  city  treasury. 

One  can  imagine  how  such  a  man  would  conduct  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead — how  devoid  of  respect  or  even  decency! 

Cleveland's  first  cemetery  was  on  the  northeast  corner  of 
Ontario  and  Prospect  streets — the  first  interment,  a  young 
man,  a  member  of  the  second  surveying  party  that  laid  out 
the  Western  Reserve.  He  was  drowned,  and  his  compan- 
ions, with  great  difficulty,  brought  his  body  on  to  Cleveland — 
then  uninhabited — and  placed  it  in  the  space  allotted  for  the 
future  dead, 

David  Eldridge  consecrated  the  spot,  and  here  for  thirty 
years  or  more  were  laid  away,  one  by  one,  the  city's  earliest 
pioneers.  The  majority  of  the  interments  were  of  people  un- 
der middle  age — victims  of  the  ever-prevalent  malaria,  and  the 
hardships  they  lacked  physical  strength  to  endure. 

In  the  beginning  of  that  century  there  were  hundreds  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  comparatively  young,  who  were 
among  the  first  to  take  up  the  line  of  march  to  the  "New  Con- 
necticut" in  search  of  homes.  And  I  think  it  verj"  probable 
that  the  little  cemetery,  corner  of  Prospect  and  Ontario 
streets,  was  the  last  resting  place  of  several  of  these.  Of  one 
I  am  certain — David  Clark,  who  died  on  Water  street  in  1806, 

As  early  as  182fi  a  larger  space  became  imperative,  and 
the  site  of  a  new  cemetery — a  ten  acre  lot — was  chosen  on 
Erie  street,  much  against  the  wishes  or  judgment  of  many. 
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who  declared  the  location  too  far  away,  too  inaccossibit;,  and 
at  the  first  burial  in  it — a  little  daughter  of  the  sainted  Deacon 
Moses  White — the  children  of  the  family  sobbed  aloud  their 
protest,  "They  have  put  poor  little  Minerva  way  out  in  the 
woods,  all  alone." 

A  few  years  later  the  now  familiar  refrain,  "The  needs  of 
the  living  are  paramount  to  those  of  the  dead,"  caused  the 
attempted  removal  of  the  pioneer  cemetery,  and  a  business 
block  was  erected  upon  the  site,  the  laying  of  its  foundations 
causing  the  inevitable  results. 

Mrs.  Lucinda  Ely  Johnson — yet  a  venerable  resident  of 
the  city — was  at  the  time  attending  a  young  ladies'  academy 
on  the  other  corner  of  the  two  streets — afterward  used  as  a 
hotel.  She  had  to  pass  the  old  cemetery  on  her  way  to  school, 
and  she  says  that  she  saw  barrels  of  bones  standing  out  by  the 
curbstone,  to  be  hauled  away — where  she  never  learned. 

When  I  heard  her  tell  the  story,  I  wondered  if  in  one  of 
those  barrels,  or  scattered  through  them  all,  were  the  remains 
of  an  early  and  noted  pioneer  whose  grave  I  have  never  been 
able  to  locate.  Anna  Spafford,  for  instance,  the  first  school 
-teacher.  She  married,  and  died  young,  leaving  two  little  sons, 
who,  with  their  father,  removed  to  a  yet  more  western  state. 
There  was  no  one  of  her  family  here  to  reclaim  her  remains, 
to  see  that  they  were  properly  re-interred.  And  so.  what  was 
there  to  prevent  their  being  mixed  up  with  others  and  thrown 
into  a  barrel.  Or,  they  may  have  been  tossed  out  in  the  lay- 
ing of  a  new  foundation  to  the  larger  block  erected  about  ten 
years  ago,  or  even  last  week,  when  the  digging  of  a  sewer 
brought  to  the  surface  a  large  number  of  human  bones. 

Near  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Erie  street  cemetery 
will  be  observed  two  long  lines  of  graves  running  east  and 
west.  All  of  these,  and  many  others,  were  removed  from  the 
Prospect  street  cemetery — way  back  in  the  thirties — and  it  is 
now  proposed  to  re-inter  them  again, 

I  have  had  a  motive  in  first  laying  bare  our  sister  city's 
-iniquities  in  this  direction  before  dwelling  upon  our  own,  for 
while  not  less  culpable,  it  softens  our  own  humiliation  some- 
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what  to  reflect  that  we  have  not  stood  alone  in  our  desecration 
of  5acred  places. 

Now,  suppose  that  the  little  cemetery  had  been  undis- 
turbed, all  interments  within  its  borders  ceased,  the  graves 
leveled,  benches  and  settees  placed  about  under  the  big  trees 
and  flowering  bushes,  and  then  its  gates  opened  to  the  public 
— not  to  trample  and  destroy,  but  to  rest  and  contemplate. 

Suppose  the  ambition  and  the  greed  of  the  young  village 
hal  been  less,  its  reverence  for  its  first  God's  Acre  and  the 
dear  pioneer  occupants  of  it  greater.  Then  would  we  now 
have  a  small,  pretty  park  at  the  corner  of  Prospect  and  On- 
tario streets  into  which  the  thousands  of  weary  feet  that  daily 
pass  and  repass  could  turn — a  breathing  space  and  resting 
place  that,  as  each  half-century  of  the  city's  growth  devel- 
oped, would  be  of  infinite  more  value  to  its  citizens  than  the 
big  block  now  occupying  it. 

And  now,  Erie  street  cemetery  is  threatened  with  re- 
moval, which,  when  we  consider  its  size,  and  the  length  of 
time  it  has  served  its  purpose — nearly  eighty  years — ^would 
be  appalling  to  witness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  locate  and  remove  one-quar- 
ter of  the  bodies  it  contains.  Let  any  large  building  be  placed 
within  its  limits,  scarcely  a  spade  full  of  dirt  thrown  out  for 
its  foundations  hut  will  contain  something  that  was  one? 
human;  something  once  precious  to  many;  something  that 
was  once  put  there  amidst  sobs  and  tears — now  strewn  about 
in  debris,  tossed  out  by  ignorant  foreign  hands,  gazed  at  curi- 
ously by  indifferent  eyes! 

Within  the  confines  of  this  cemetery  lies  Lorenzo  Carter, 
our  first  and  bravest  pioneer.  And  here  is  the  grave  of  Judge 
James  Kingsbury — a  close  second  in  time  of  arrival,  and  all 
his  family.  And  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  reposes  Abram 
Hickox,  the  honest,  eccentric,  beloved  blacksmith,  nurse,  and 
sexton.  A  century  froiw  now,  if  meanwhile  their  remains  are 
carted  about  from  one  cemetery  to  another,  archaeologists  will 
be  writing  learned  treatises  to  prove  personal  theories  cori- 
-cerning  these  pioneers'  final  resting  place. 
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There  are  three  classes  of  men  urging  on  the  project  of 
removal,  all  actuated  by  selfish  reasons.  First,  real  estate 
men  and  owners  of  adjoining  property;  second,  contractors 
who  wish  to  obtain  the  work  of  removal ;  third,  office  holders 
in  the  city  government,  or  others  occupying  semi-public  posi- 
tions, who  wish  to  secure  the  site  at  small  cost  upon  which  to 
erect  a  public  building. 

A  city  hospital  is  the  one  most  urged,  and  much  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  claims  of  the  living  being  paramount  to  those  of 
the  dead.     (Humanity  outweighing  honesty.) 

But  there  is  no  such  alternative.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
Erie  street  cemetery^  or  a  city  hospital.  A  suitable  site  for 
the  latter  can  be  secured  elsewhere  by  paying  for  it. 

To  contemplate  the  erection  of  a  market  house  there,  re- 
cently suggested  by  an  enterprising  councilman — the  mind 
shrinks  with  horror. 

Think  of  the  scenes  in  and  about  our  present  market 
houses!  The  long  lines  of  hucksters  scarcely  able  to  speak 
English — the  garbage  scattered  about — the  filth !  Who  would 
see  Erie  street  cemetery  given  over  to  such  scenes,  such  sur- 
roundings? 

As  to  the  complaints  and  pleas  of  property  holders  whose 
city  lots  adjoin  the  cemetery,  there  is  but  one  answer.  With 
scarcely  an  exception,  the  owners  of  these  lots  bought  them 
long  after  the  cemetery  was  laid  out.  They  purchased  them 
at  a  valuation  far  below  that  of  property  a  block  only  away, 
because  of  the  location,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  these  lots  have  long 
since  trebled  in  value. 

In  consideration  for  all  who  have  personal  interest  in  the 
ce'netery — and  that  includes  many  members  of  this  society — 
in  sacred  memory  of  the  founders  of  this  city  whose  ashes  re- 
pose there,  and  in  justice  to  their  children  and  grandchildren, 
otherwise  fated  to  suffer  all  that  is  inevitable  in  the  removal 
of  their  dead,  thi»  agitation  should  cease. 

My  heart  aches  for  the  surviving  relatives  who  visit  the 
family  burial  lot  for  the  last  time.  What  a  rush  of  sad  mem- 
ories!   A  revival  of  old  sorrows! 
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That  which  was  once  mortal,  and  dearer,  perhaps,  than 
any  thing  remaining  in  life,  soon  to  be  hauled  up  to  the  sur- 
face by  unsympathetic  hands  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the 
curious  and  the  morbid,  ever  lingering  about  upon  such  occa- 
sions. Some  of  the  coffins  ase  entirely  decayed,  and  but  a 
black  streak  in  the  ground  tells  the  story.  Again,  a  casket 
breaks  in  the  effort  to  raise  it,  and  it  goes  crashing  back,  spill- 
ing and  crushing  its  contents. 

This  may  seem  a  grewsome  picture  to  us.  What  must  it 
be  to  those  who  witness  such  a  scene! 

The  removal  of  Erie  street  cemetery  is  not  imperative. 
Economic  conditions  do  not  compel  it.  The  location  is  one 
admirably  suited  to  the  needs  of  that  section  of  the  city  for  a 
park,  and  as  our  first  cemetery  was  totally  destroyed,  let  us 
not  sit  by  and  see  the  city  make  a  like  mistake  with  the  sec- 
ond one,  but  urge  its  retention  and  preservation,  and  thus  be- 
queath to  future  generations  a  very  old  landmark  that  will  be 
more  and  more  appreciated  as  decades  pass,  and  the  earliest 
history  of  Cleveland  fades  away  into  the  traditionary. 

If  thought  best  to  level  the  graves,  the  books  that  record 
the  burials  of  the  dead  should  be  printed  and  twice  indexed — 
once  for  the  names,  and  again  for  the  years — and  kept  where 
the  public  can  have  access  to  them  and  so  be  able  to  locate 
any  spot  within  the  enclosure. 

In  research  on  the  subject,  it  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that,  of  all  cemeteries,  the  one  most  unsafe  to  use  is 
that  owned  by  a  municipality  while  those  in  possession  of 
church  organizations  seem  to  possess  unlimited  tenure. 

For  instance,  in  the  heart  of  New  York,  a  city  hemmed 
in  on  three  sides,  with  no  room  for  growth  but  in  one  circum- 
scribed direction,  where  land  is  sold  sometimes  by  the  inch, 
each  one  worth  a  modest  fortune,  lies  seven  old  cemeteries, 
five  of  which  are  church  yards.  One  is  at  the  head  of  Wall 
street,  and  not  all  the  millions  of  that  great  mart  of  exchangCj 
reinforced  by  tremendous  political  and  social  influence,  has 
yet  been  able  to  force  an  extension  of  Wall  street  through  that 
cemetery.  Trinity  church  yard,  with  its  three  century-old 
tombstones,  remains,  and  promises  ever  to  remain,  intact. 
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Walk  up  the  Broadway  canyon  of  office  buildings  for  a 
few  blocks,  and  under  the  same  conditions,  surrounded  by 
towering  masses  of  stone,  whose  long  shadows  are  many 
Jioured,  is  St.  Paul's  church  yard.  Turn  westward,  and  a 
short  walk  brings  one  to  St.  Mark's,  where  also  lie  the  dead 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Here  rests  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the 
choleric  Dutch  governor  of  colonial  days.  The  rush  and  roar 
of  commerce  is  all  about  it,  scarcely  ceasing  day  or  night,  but 
the  cemetery  of  St.  Mark's  lies  ever  peaceful  and  undisturbed. 
Periodically,  late  comers  to  the  city,  pushing  themselves 
into  civic  power,  raise  the  cry,  "The  cemeteries  must  go,"  but 
the  power  of  the  five  churches  backed  by  universal  sentiment, 
saves  the  situation.- 

Go  to  these  church  yards  any  hour  of  the  day  and  yoo 
will  find  people  loitering  or  lingering  among  the  graves,  de- 
ciphering the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  or  resting  in  the  shad- 
ows of  the  trees.  They  are  spots  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
average  New  Yorker. 
.  Washington  and  Madison  Squares,  in  New  York,  were 
once  potter  fields,  eventually  leveled  off  and  forever  to  be  left 
open  spaces. 

Philadelphia  has  an  old  cemetery  centrally  located  and 
occupying  valuable  space.  But  it  is  treasured  by  the  city,  and 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  despoiled.  Benjamin  Franklin's 
-grave  is  within  it. 

Edward  Everett  Hale  once  said,  "A  sentiment  so  sacred 
as  the  memory  of  the  dead  ought  not  to  be  merely  cherished, 
it  should  be  expressed." 

Surely  this  society,  founded  upon  and  perpetuated  by 
.sentiment,  should  not  allow  its  inertia  to  become  a  silent 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  despoiler.  Let  its  protest  be  loud 
and  unceasing.  Remember,  that  if  old  Erie  street  cemetery 
is  ^wept  out  of  existence,  success  will  make  bold,  and  the  day 
Surely  and  swiftly  will  follow  when  Woodland  cemetery  also 
wi'l  share  a  like  fate.    (Applause.) 

The  President :  The  next  person  to  address  you  is  a  gen- 
tleman from  Buffalo,  New  York.     He    is    entitled    to    many 
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thanks  for  coming  so  far  to  speak  to  us  upon  this  occasion. 
He  is  Secretary  of  the  Niagara  Frontier  Landmarks  Associa- 
tion and  connected  with  several  other  historical  societies.  He 
was  born  and  has  lived  all  his  life  on  the  border  of  the  Niag- 
ara, except  the  years  he  has  spent  in  the  New  York  legisla- 
ture. 

I  think,  from  information  that  I  have  received,  that  he 
knows  more  about  the  old  lorts  on  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
the  battles  which  have  been  fought  along  that  border  than  any 
other  man  living.  I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  George  Douglas 
Emerson. 

Mr.  Emerson:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
Since  coming  to  Cleveland  I  have  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
your  President  and  his  most  estimable  wife,  but  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  while  some  of  you  may  detect  some  lines  of 
thought  in  this  address  the  same  as  was  given  expression  by 
your  President  this  morning,  there  was  no  collusion  whatever 
in  the  preparation  of  these  two  papers.  He  did  not  see  mine, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  his  was  until  I  listened  to  it  this 
morning.  So  if  you  should  detect  in  our  addresses  sitnifar 
thoughts,  you  must  ascribe  it  to  our  subjects  running  some- 
what in  the  same  channel. 

THE  NIAGARA  FRONTIER  IN  HISTORY. 

When  the  degenerate  assassin  of  that  splendid  son  of 
Ohio,  the  lamented  president,  James  A.  Garfield,  uttered  his 
almost  sacrilegious  boast  that  his  name  would  go  thundering 
down  the  ages,  he  gave  expression  to  a  phrase  that  can  well 
be  applied  to  some  of  the  great  events  which  have  marked  the 
history  of  our  beloved  country.  One  of  these  events  oc- 
curred ninety-three  years  ago  today  and  you  honor  yourselves 
in  honoring  its  memory  thereby  aiding  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  name  and  fame  of  the  men  through  whose  valor 
and  patriotism  such  deeds  and  such  memories  were  made 
possible. 

It  is  frequently  charged  that  the  present  age  is  becoming 
an  era  of  commercialism  and  that  in  the  affairs  of  life  com- 
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mercial  considerations  are  fabt  supplanting  decency  and  hon- 
esiy  and  the  old  fashioned  standard  of  doing  as  we  would 
have  others  do  to  us.  Upon  the  surface  and  with  only  a 
superficial  examination  there  would  seem  to  be  much  that 
lends  color  and  weight  to  such  charges  but  are  ^ey  alto- 
gether true?  As  in  other  centuries  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, but  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  we  are 
.  also  witnessing  in  this  day  and  generation  a  multitude  of  mar- 
vellous transformations.  The  environments  of  life  are  chang- 
ing— methods  and  modes  of  living  and  of  intercourse  between 
communities  and  nations  are  changing — habits  of  thought  are 
changing — national  boundary  lines  are  undergoing  recon- 
struction— implements  of  peace  and  war  are  of  almost  daily 
improvement — but  with  all  this  apparent  influx  of  commer- 
cialism the  accumulation  of  vast  fortunes  and  the  formation 
of  gigantic  combinations,  and  all  this  multitude  and  variety 
of  changes  I  believe  that  today  down  in  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  the  world's  toiling  masses,  in  our  own  country  as 
well  as  in  other  lands,  there  is  a  deep  seated  recognition  of 
the  imperishable  fact  that  the  great  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  of  correct  living  and  square  dealing  are  the 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forevermore.  And  amid  all  the 
multiplicity  of  changes  we  discover  many  signs  that  give 
hope  and  cheer  for  the  future  of  the  republic.  Never  since  its 
institution  has  the  fourth  day  of  July  received  such  uni- 
versal recognition  all  over  the  wxjrld  as  today.  Never  since 
he  passed  from  his  troubled  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave  has 
there  been  such  a  general  recognition  of  the  birthday  of  the 
great  civic  ruler  of  the  ages,  Abraham  Lincoln,  as  in  this 
very  year.  Never  since  the  dawning  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury have  so  many  men  observed  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  the  ideal  patriot  and  lover  of  humanity,  George  Washing- 
ton, as  in  the  year  of  grace  1906.  These  manifestations,  to 
be  sure,  do  not  involve  any  very  great  principle  of  national 
life  and  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  many  as  of  a  second- 
ary consideration,  but  they  are  valuable  object  lessons,  indi- 
cating a  public  sentiment  that  gives  us  a  hopeful  outlook  for 
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the  future.  Ko  nation  is  submerged  under  a  tide  of  commer- 
cialism which  pays  the  honor  and  reverence  to  the  memory  of 
its  heroes  and  defenders,  its  scholars  and  benefactors,  as  does 
this  nation,  not  only  on  the  birthdays  of  Washington  and  Lin- 
coln, but  likewise  on  numerous  other  days  throughout  the 
whole  year.  Your  coming  together  today  may  perhaps  be 
more  of  a  local  character  but  h  is  another  outward  indication 
of  a  healthy  public  sentiment  such  as  I  have  suggested,  and- 
as  a  lover  of  my  country,  interested  in  its  welfare  and  with  a 
deep  abiding  faith  in  its  world  wide  mission  for  the  uplifting 
of  humanity  and  the  extension  of  its  great  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  equality,  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  grati- 
fication at  being  present  with  you  upon  this  anniversary  oc- 
casion. 

I  was  requested  to  speak  today  upon  the  Niagara  Fron- 
tier, and  some  of  the  prominent  features  connected  with  its 
history.  It  would  be  impossible  in  an  address  of  this  length 
to  tell  in  its  entirety  the  full  story  of  the  Niagara  frontier  in 
history  for  it  has  many  chapters — many  romantic  episodes 
and  thrilling  situations — far  more  than  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged by  the  average  writer  of  American  history.  For  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  it  has  had  a  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
western  continent — not  including  the  vague  and  uncertain 
chapters  of  that  misty  and  shadowy  past  during  which  the  red 
man,  the  original  occupant  of  the  soil,  was  the  prominent  per- 
sonage, and  before  its  rocky  defiles  had  been  trod  by  the  foot 
of  the  pale  faced  pioneer.  Nature  has  endowed  it  with  a  re- 
markably picturesque  setting.  Wild,  romantic  and  wonder- 
ful in  its  marvels  of  rock  formation,  it  seems  in  the  physical 
constitution  of  the  world  to  be  almost  in  a  class  by  itself.  The 
rapids — the  ■  great  cataract — the  whirlpool— the  lowering 
cliffs — the  calm  and  peaceful  outlet  into  the  lake  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  with  its  beautiful  surroundings — have  from  the 
time  of  their  discovery  been  a  fascinating  focus  attracting 
the  attention  of  all  civilized  nations.  On  either  bank  and  at 
divers  times  fierce  battles  have  been  fought  which  had  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  the  continent,  and  indirectly 
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we  can  claim  in  influencing  the  modern  history  of  the  world. 
On  one  of  the  shores  of  the  majestic  river  was  launched  the 
pioneer  of  that  vast  and  marvellous  fleet  of  vessels,  steam  and 
sail,  which  in  ever- increasing  tonnage,  has  transported  the 
products  of  the  great  west  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Time 
and  again  has  the  flag  of  one  nation  been  supplanted  by  that 
of  another  as  the  political  control  passed  from  one  govern- 
mental authority  into  other  hands.  The  story  is  a  picturesque 
one,  full  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  the  romances  of  peace  and 
war,  and  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  today  I  can  give  you 
only  the  outline  and  touch  upon  but  little  more  than  its  sali- 
ent features  but  even  these  I  trust  will  be  interesting  to  all. 

I  come  from  a  city  sometimes  said  to  be  a  rival  of  your 
own — not  a  rival,  however,  in  that  mean,  narrow  and  con- 
temptible spirit  which  occasionally  actuates  nearby  communi- 
ties but  in  that  higher  and  better  sense  of  which  shall  do  most 
in  the  development  of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  its 
true  interests.  It  is  a  beautiful  city,  reasonably  prosperous 
and  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the  troublesome  period  which 
today's  anniversary  brings  most  forcibly  to  mind.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  at  a  distance  of  perhaps 
three  miles  from  its  business  center,  an  iron  bridge  carries 
Niagara  street  over  a  stream  of  water  known  as  Scajaquada 
Creek,  so  named  from  a  distinguished  Indian  chieftain  of 
earlier  days.  During  the  War  of  1813  the  same  stream  was 
spanned  by  a  bridge  almost  in  the  same  location  as  the  pres- 
tent  one  and  around  this  bridge  centers  considerable  of  our 
local  war  history.  On  the  third  day  of  July,  1814,  the  Amer- 
'  lean  army  under  General  Brown  crossed  Niagara  River  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada.  Fort  Erie,  just  across  the  bay,  was 
captured  almost  without  any  resistance.  Then  followed  on 
the  fifth  day  of  July,  the  battle  of  Chippewa  and  on  the  35th 
of  the  same  month  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  two  of  the 
most  fiercely  contested  fights  for  the  numbers  engaged  re- 
corded in  the  war  history  of  our  country.  Lundy's  Lane  was 
ipllowed  by  the  retreat  of  the  remnant  of  our  little  army  to 
.port  Erie,  and  the  long  and  bloody  siege  of  that  fortress  last- 
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ing  from  August  7th  to  September  17th  with  a  loss  to  the 
British  forces  of  at  least  2,000,  and  to  the  Americans  about 
1.200.  It  ended  with  the  sortie  September  17th  by  which  the 
British  besieging  forces  were  pushed  back  and  their  batteries 
destroyed.  Our  troops  continued  to  occupy  the  fort  until 
November  5th  following  when  it  was  abandoned  and  blown 
up  by  the  Americans.  Fort  Erie,  as  many  of  you  know,  that  is, 
the  old  fort  itself,  is  on  the  Canadian  shore,  almost  directly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  Buffalo  Harbor.  It  is  now  under 
charge  of  the  Canadian  government  as  a  part  of  a  park  sys- 
tem extending  along  the  Niagara  frontier.  A  monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  British  organizations  which  participated 
in  the  siege  and  the  officers  killed  has  been  erected  on  its 
ramparts  which  are  largely  in  the  same  condition  as  when  the 
fort  was  abandoned  by  the  Americans  in  1814,  and  what  is 
left  of  the  fort,  as  much  of  the  stone  which  made  up  its  walls 
had  been  carried  away,  will  be  preserved  for  the  inspection 
of  all  coming  generations. 

At  this  time  there  were  two  distinct  villages  on  the  fron- 
tier, viz.,  Buffalo,  which  lay  principally  along  its  present 
Main  street,  and  Black  Rock,  another  settlement  somewhat 
to  the  south  of  Scajaquada  Creek.  Buffalo  was  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  houses,  and  perhaps  five  hundred  to  six 
hundred  inhabitants,  while  Black  Rock  was  still  smaller  al- 
though more  of  a  business  center.  Between  the  two  was,  of 
course,  all  woods.  Long  years  ago  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
population  and  business  interests  the  two  were  merged  into 
one  municipality  under  the  general  name  of  Buffalo. 

General  Brown,  the  American  commander  at  the  time  of 
the  campaign  of  1814,  had  accumulated  large  quantities  of 
military  supplies,  ammunition,  guns,  etc.,  at  both  Black  Rock 
and  Buffalo,  designed  for  the  army  in  Canada.  Upon  retiring 
from  the  vicinity  of  Lundy"s  Lane  battlefield,  our  forces  were 
back  in  Fort  Erie  on  the  first  of  August,  1814.  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  were  garrisoned  by  the  first  battalion  of  the  First 
United  States  Rifles  and  some  militia  and  a  few  Indians,  num- 
bering about  three  hundred  and    fifty    men    all    told,  com- 
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manded  by  Major  Lodowick  Morgan  of  the  First  United 
States  Rifles,  On  the  night  of  August  Snd,  General  Drum- 
mond,  the  British  commander,  detailed  a  force  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  John  G.  P. 
Tucker,  for  the  destruction  of  the  military  stores  at  Buffalo 
and  Black  Rock  and  the  dispersion  of  the  troops  there  sta- 
tioned, his  object  being  to  prevent  any  succor  to  the  besieged 
troops  in  Fort  Erie.  This  force  landed  near  the  foot  of  Squaw 
Island  and  came  up  through  the  woods  to  the  bridge  at  Scaja- 
quada  Creek.  Upon  hearing  of  the  landing,  Major  Morgao 
moved  his  small  but  efficient  force  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Scajaquada,  and  threw  up  some  log  breastworks.  The  bridge 
in  question  was  of  the  jack  knife  order,  highest  in  the  center 
anl  raising  so  as  to  permit  the  passage  of  boats  through  to 
the  river.  In  addition  to  the  breastworks,  Major  Morgan  tore 
up  the  planking  on  the  south  half  of  the  bridge,  and  owing 
to  its  peculiar  construction  this  could  not  be  seen  from  the 
other  half.  The  British  troops  reached  the  bridge  at  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  August  3rd  and  attempted  to 
cross.  Notwithstanding  the  sharp  fire  from  the  Americans 
they  reached  the  center  of  the  bridge  and  were  halted  at  the 
open  trap  before  them.  They  endeavored  with  great  pluck  to 
restore  the  planking  but  were  unable  to  do  so.  They  also  en- 
deavored to  cross  the  creek  further  up  but  were  driven  back 
in  that  movement.  At  length,  after  two  and  one-half  hours 
of  fighting,  they  returned  to  their  boats  and  across  the  river 
to  the  British  camp.  Colonel  Tucker  acknowledged  in  his 
report  a  loss  of  twelve  killed,  seventeen  wounded  and  five 
missing,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  much  larger.  The 
American  loss  was  slight  as  the  Brftish  fire  was  too  high  and 
the  bullets  went  mainly  into  the  trees  causing  a  shower  of 
leaves  to  fall  like  rain. 

About  one  mile  south  of  the  Scajaquada  Creek  bridge  on 
what  was  then  the  Black  Rock  road,  now  Niagara  street, 
stood  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  Fort  Tompkins,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called.  Fort  Adams,  mounting  seven  cannon,  the 
largest  and  most  important    fortification    on    the    American 
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shore  around  Buffalo  during  the  War  of  1812.  ABout  mid- 
way between  these  two  points  occurred  sharp  fighting  on  th« 
11th  day  of  July,  1813,  when  the  British  crossed  over  to  their 
first  assault  on  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo.  The  troops  were 
commanded  by  Colonel  Bisshop  and  at  first  made  consider- 
able headway  but  were  finally  routed  near  Fort  Tompkins  by 
a  force  of  regulars,  militia  and  Indians,  hastily  collected  by 
that  valiant  soldier,  statesman  and  most  estimable  American 
citizen.  General  Peter  B.  Porter.  In  retiring  to  their  boats 
,the  British  commander  was  mortally  wounded  and  died  five 
days  after  reaching  the  Canadian  shore.  He  is  buried  in  the 
cemetery  covering  what  was  the  fighting  center  of  the 
Lundy's  Lane  battlefield.  Near  where  this  fighting  occurred 
is  Breckenridge  street,  a  prominent  street  running  at  right 
angles  with  Niagara  river,  and  in  this  street  near  the  old  Pres- 
byterian church,  a  landmark  for  many  years.  General  Scott 
placed  his  cannon  during  the  so-called  Patriot  War  troubles 
of  1837. 

Returning  again  to  Scajaquada  bridge,  the  creek  flows 
into  the  Niagara  River  a  few  rods  west  of  the  crossing,  and  id 
the  angle  formed  by  the  river  and  the  creek,  now  much  modi- 
fied by  harbor  improvements,  was  located  during  the  War  of 
1812  what  was  known  as  the  Sailors  battery  and  it,  too,  con- 
tributed its  quota  of  war  history  to  the  annals  of  that  eventful 
period.  When  the  British  crossed  over  for  the  destruction  of 
Black  Rock  and  Buffalo  the  last  of  December,  1813,  the  Sail- 
ors Battery  was  the  first  point  assailed  by  the  left  flank  of 
the  invading  force.  It  was  easily  captured  and  following 
came  the  destruction  of  the  shipyard,  the  defeat  and  disper- 
sion,  to  use  no  harsher  phrase,  of  the  militia  sent  to  oppose 
the  landing  of  the  enemy,  and  the  destruction  of  Black  Rock 
and  Buffalo  by  fire,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1813. 

East  of  this  bridge,  however,  was  the  noted  plant,  which 
is  of  supreme  interest  in  the  anniversary  recollections  of  to- 
day, being  the  location  known  to  us  Buffalonians  as  the  old 
ship  yard  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  creek,  and  which 
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must  have  been  in  the  earlier  days  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  at  the  present  time.  Here  five  vessels  of  Commo- 
dore Perry's  fleet  were  fitted  out.  They  were  hastily  built 
of  timber  which  was  cnt  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  main- 
ly white  and  black  oak,  chestnut  and  pine,  some  of  it  used 
the  very  day  the  trees  were  felled,  but  small  and  incomplete 
as  they  were,  they  did  valiant  service  in  the  great  engagement 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1813,  by  which  the  naval  power  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  lakes  was  shattered. 

Commodore  Perry  was  ordered  to  report  to  Commodore 
Chauncey  at  Sackett's  Harbor  February  17th,  1813,  and  ar- 
rived at  that  point  March  3rd.  His  services  there  were  ap- 
parently not  needed  and  he  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Presque 
Isle  (now  Erie),  Pa.,  to  hasten  the  equipment  of  a  little  squad- 
ron then  being  organized.  He  reached  Buffalo  March  24th 
and  spent  the  next  day  in  examining  the  vessels  at  the  Black 
Rock  navy  yard,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  such  a  high 
sounding  title  for  our  little  ship  yard.  After  this  inspection 
he  proceeded  to  Presque  Isle,  or  Erie,  arriving  there  March 
27th.  Early  in  May  the  three  smaller  vessels  at  the  ship  yard 
were  launched,  and  on  May  24th  two  brigs  were  afloat.  The 
outlet  of  the  creek  and  river  was  commanded  by  the  British 
batteries  on  the  Canadian  shore,  but  May  27th,  Fort  George 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  was  captured  after  severe 
fighting  and  immediately  after  Fort  Erie  was  evacuated  and 
the  British  for  the  time  being  abandoned  the  entire  line  of 
the  Niagara  River.  Here  was  a  golden  opportunity  and  ad- 
vantage was  at  once  taken  of  it.  The  five  vessels  had  been 
built  by  Henry  Eckford.  a  noted  marine  constructor  and  boat 
builder.  Mr.  Eckford  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  at  this 
time  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  commenced  the  business 
of  boat  building  at  New  York  in  179(1,  and  when  the  War  of 
1818  broke  out  secured  manj'  large  contracts  with  the  govern- 
ment for  vessels  on  the  lakes.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war 
he  built  the  Robert  Fulton,  a  steamship  of  one  thousand 
tons,  to  run  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans.  He  be- 
came naval  constructor  at  the  Brooklyn  navy  yard,  but  soon 
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left  the  position,  a  superabundance  of  red  tape  and  bureau  in- 
terference not  being  to  his  liking.  At  the  request  of  General 
Jackson  he  furnished  plans  for  a  new  organization  of  the 
United  States  navy.  In  18S1  he  built  a  sloop  of  war  for  the 
Sultan  cf  Turkey  and  was  made  chief  naval  constructor  for 
the  Turkish  empire.  He  died  suddenly  at  Constantinople  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  1832.  The  five  vessels  which  he 
had  built  at  the  Black  Rock  yard  were  loaded  with  much 
needed  stores  at  the  yard  and  on  the  Cth  of  June,  oxen,  sea- 
men and  two  hundred  soldiers  under  Captains  IJrevoort  and 
Young,  with  strong  ropes,  over  willing  shoulders,  commenced 
warping  the  boats  against  the  swift  current  of  the  Niagara 
river.  The  task  was  one  of  incredible  hardship  and  it  was  six 
days  before  the  little  flotilla  entered  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie, 
about  two  miles  distant  from  the  starting  point.  It  sailed 
from  Buffalo  June  13th  and  joined  the  balance  of  the  fleet 
at  Cascade  Creek  on  the  19th. 

During  the  subsequent  engagement  of  September  10th 
one  of  Perry's  vessels,  the  Scorpion,  which  by  the  way  fired 
the  first  and  also  the  last  shots  in  the  engagement,  was  com- 
manded by  a  stalwart  Buffalonian,  Commodore  Stephen 
•  Champlin,  while  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  many  of  the  blue 
jackets  were  from  the  same  locality.  And  so,  not  only  as 
Americans,  proud  in  a  general  way  of  the  achievements  of 
our  gallant  seamen  ujion  this  immortal  occasion,  but  with  all 
these  direct  local  contributions  to  the  squadron  which  fought 
and  won  the  great  victory,  we  can  be  excused  for  a  peculiar 
and  special  pride  in  having  aided  in  the  accomplishment  of  an 
event  so  tersely  described  by  the  commander  in  a  message 
which  shall  forever  go  buzzing  down  the  wires  of  the  cen- 
turies, "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours." 

In  later  years  many  vessels  and  canal  boats  were  built 
in  this  same  ship  yard,  the  most  noted  one  being  the  first 
steamboat  which  sailed  out  of  Buffalo  Harbor,  the  "Walk-in- 
the-Water,"  in  1818.  A  melancholy  incident  occurred  while 
the  I'erry  vessels  lay  in  the  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
and  it  is  so  directly  connected  with  a  spectacular  episode  in 
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Buffalo  history  T  cannot  refrain  from  relating  it,  Mr.  Gama- 
liel St.  John  was  a  prominent  merchant  of  Buffalo  at  this 
time  and  undertook  upon  a  certain  occasion  to  pilot  some 
gentlemen  around  the  harbor  in  a  small  boat.  In  doing  this 
it  became  necessary  to  pass  around  these  vessels  destined  for 
■  Perry's  fleet,  and  while  making  this  detour  the  boat  was 
overturned  and  Mr.  St.  John  unfortunately  drowned.  His 
home  and  property  were  on  Main  street,  now  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  and  his  widow  with  her  children  continued  her  resi- 
dence there.  When  the  British  and  Indians  swept  through 
Buffalo  with  fire  and  sword  December  30th,  following,  Mrs. 
St.  John,  or  the  Widow  St.  John,  as  she  is  always  spoken  of, 
plead  with  the  commander  for  her  home  and  so  efficient  was 
her  plea,  or  so  diplomatic  or  hypnotic,  I  hardly  know  how  to 
classify  it,  as,  of  course,  the  details  are  not  known  at  this  late 
day,  her  house  was  spared,  the  only  dwelling  in  Buffalo  not 
consigned  to  the  flames  in  that  dismal  hour  of  distress  and  dis- 
aster. The  St.  John  house  became  a  landmark  and  the  story 
a  household  word  in  Buffalo.  It  was  swept  away  long  ago 
with  the  march  of  improvements,  but  a  tablet  placed  on  the 
business  block  occupying  the  site  preserves  the  story  and  the 
location.  Quite  in  contrast  with  this  was  the  fate  of  her 
neighbor,  Mrs.  Lovejoy,  living  directly  across  the  street,  who 
for  merely  expostulating  with  an  Indian  about  a  bright  col- 
ored bed  covering  was  tomahawked  and  her  body  cremated  by 
the  flames  which  destroyed  her  own  dwelling.  The  descend- 
aniE  of  Mrs.  St.  John  to  the  fourth  generation  have  continued 
to  be  residents  of  Buffalo,  modest  and  unassuming,  but  people 
of  sterling  qualities,  to  whom  wealth  is  an  honor  and  a  means 
— not  an  end. 

Leaving  the  Black  Rock  ship  yard,  let  us  proceed  down 
the  river  to  another  ship  yard,  which  although  giving  to  the 
woild  but  one  smalt  boat  shall  forever  have  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  annals  of  the  western  continent.  About  seventeen 
miles  from  Buffalo,  on  the  bank  of  the  Niagara  River,  with 
a  small  creek  flowing  through  it,  is  a  dull,  quiet,  sieepy  burg, 
not  guilty  of  expansion  or  improvement  in  many  a  year  ex- 
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cept  so  far  as  it  has  been  forced  by  the  building  of  railroads, 
but  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  intrepid,  fearless, 
masterful  explorers  in  all  the  records  of  the  early  days — the 
village  of  La  Salle.  Hard  by  and  on  the  banks  of  Cayuga 
creek  is  the  farm  of  Jackson  Angevine,  now  quite  advanced 
in  years,  but  a  long  time  and  highly  esteemed  resident  of  that 
locality.  In  the  winter  of  1679,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  ago,  was  built  and  in  the  month  of  May  was 
launched  the  "Griffon,"  a  small  boat  of  only  60  tons  burthen, 
less  than  some  of  the  pleasure  yachts  of  our  modern  million- 
aires, and  after  many  years  of  exploration  and  discussion, 
opinion  has  finally  centered  on  the  Angevine  farm  as  the 
building  place  of  this  boat,  the  first  boat  other  than  the  Indian 
canoe  to  traverse  the  upper  lakes.  It  was  built  by  La  Salle 
and  its  construction  carefully  watched  by  his  ever  faithful 
companion,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Hennepin,  who  has 
left  us  a  full  and  complete  record,  not  only  of  the  building  of 
the  boat  but  the  locality,  its  physical  features,  distance  from 
the  falls  and  other  items,  ami  the  Angevine  farm  is  the  only 
spot  on  the  entire  Niagara  frontier  from  Buffalo  to  Lake 
Ontario  which  fully  meets  the  description  left  by  this  devoted 
priest.  The  cordage,  rigging  and  other  fittings  for  the  boat 
were  brought  from  Frontenac,  now  Kingston,  Canada,  and 
were  probably  transported  on  the  backs  of  men  over  the  hills 
and  through  the  forests  to  the  yard  where  thej'  were  to  be 
used.  At  length,  in  May,  1679,  the  boat  was  ready  for  launch- 
ing, and  with  prayers  and  Te  Deums  it  was  sent  into  the 
water.  As  with  Perry's  vessels,  so  with  the  Griffon,  only  in 
a  greater  degree.  It  had  to  be  literally  towed  by  hand  against 
the  rapid  currents  of  the  Niagara  and  so  tremendous  was  the 
task  it  was  in  August,  according  to  Father  Hennepin's  jour- 
nal, before  the  boat  started  up  Lake  Erie.  It  made  but  one 
trip  and  reached  Green  Bay  in  safety.  It  was  then  loaded 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs  and  started  on  the  return  voy- 
age. From  here  on  history  is  silent.  No  trace  nor  track  of 
the  Griffon  from  that  point  onward  has  ever  come  to  light. 
Somewhere  under  the  waters  of  Huron  or  Michigan  it  found 
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with  cargo  and  seamen  a  final  resting  place,  and  if  not  already 
dissolved  by  the  decaying  processes  of  time  keeps  company 
with  the  uncanny  residents  of  the  deep.  Only  a  small  boat 
— sixty  tons  burthen — making  but  one  trip — but  it  lives  in 
history — the  pioneer  of  that  vast  and  innumerable  host,  pro- 
pelled by  steam  and  sail,  going  to  and  fro  in  all  the  lake  ports, 
bearing  each  year  the  products  of  east  and  west,  a  mighty 
commerce  that  has  contributed  beyond  all  power  of  calcula- 
tion, to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  the  upbuilding  force 
which  has  brought  up  from  small  beginnings  the  great  chain 
of  municipalities  which  adorn  the  shores  of  our  lakes  from 
Buffalo  to  Chicago. 

Going  some  three  miles  further  we  reach  the  point  known 
as  Schlosser  and  here  the  English  built  a  fort  in  1759.  Schlos- 
ser.  however,  is  better  known  as  the  southern  terminus  of  the 
great  portage  around  the  falls  over  which  passed  during  the 
period  of  French  ownership  the  vast  fur  trade  of  the  west 
and  southwest.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  far-reaching  plans  of  the  French  for  a  great  colonial  em- 
pire on  the  western  continent  began  to  take  shape  and  form, 
and  when  the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  reached  there 
seemed  to  be  a  probability  that  their  dreams  would  be  realized. 
A  chain  of  military  and  trading  posts,  some  sixty  in  number, 
stretching  from  Quebec  in  the  north  to  New  Orleans  in  the 
southwest,  were  under  their  control.  They  had  penetrated 
northern  New  York  and  had  fortified  Crown  Point  and  Ti- 
conderoga,  two  strong  strategic  points.  Fort  Niagara,  also 
on  New  York  soil,  was  held  by  them  with  a  strong  garrison. 
Fort  Du  Quesne,  La  Boeuf,  Presque  Isle,  and  other  points  in 
western  Pennsylvania  were  garrisoned  by  French  troops. 
Detroit  was  another  of  their  military  posts  and  across  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  then  comparatively  a  wilderness,  down- 
the  Mississippi  Valley  to  New  Orleans  at  intervals  were  mili- 
tary stations  and  trading  points.  They  controlled  also  the 
vast  and  practically  unknown  region  west  of  the  Mississippi 
toward  the  setting  sun  and  had  alliances  with  many  Indian 
tribes  up  and  down  the  land.      The  products  of  the  west  and 
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southwest  traversed  the  same  geographical  lines,  but  met 
with  the  greatest  obstruction  at  the  falls  of  Niagara.  A  port- 
age around  the  falls,  reaching  from  Lewiston  in  the  north  to 
Schlosser  on  the  southern  extremity,  was  constructed  for  their 
wagon  trains,  and  over  this  road  passed  the  traffic  of  the  west 
and  southwest  to  Fort  Niagara,  Frontenac,  Oswego,  Mon- 
treal and  Quebec.  At  the  time  and  for  some  years  prior 
thereto,  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  this  portage  carrying 
trade  was  controlled  by  one  Chabert  Joncaire,  a  Frenchman 
by  birth  and  a  Seneca  Indian  by  adoption.  With  the  true 
diplomatic  skill  of  a  modern  hero,  Joncaire  allowed  the  Sene- 
ca Indians  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  of  this  carrying 
trade — some  people  in  this  wicked  and  perverse  generation 
would  call  it  "graft,"  but  if  anyone  here  or  elsewhere  has  any 
idea  that  grafting  is  a  modern  invention  it  would  be  well  for 
such  an  one  to  study  the  seamy  side  of  history  to  be  separated 
from  such  a  mistaken  conception. 

Some  two  or  three  miles  north  of  Schlosser,  beyong  Niag- 
ara Falls,  is  a  wierd  and  startling  formation,  with  a  deep  al- 
most perpendicular  ravine,  known  as  the  Devil's  Hole,  and 
it  would  almost  seem  rightly  named.  Here  September  14th, 
1763,  occurred  the  most  ruthless  tragedy  in  our  frontier  his- 
tory, the  Devil's  Hole  Massacre. 

When  the  control  of  the  frontier  passed  from  the  French 
to  the  English  in  1759  the  carrying  trade  of  the  portage,  of 
course,  went  with  it.  Chabert  Joncaire,  who  controlled  it 
under  the  French  regime,  was  captured  at  Fort  Niagara  and 
held  prisoner  for  some  five  years.  John  Steadman  was  made 
English  wagonmaster  and  took  charge  of  the  traffic  across 
the  portage.  The  English  with  their  usual  stubbornness  and 
lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  Indians  cut  off  the  allowance 
to  the  Senecas  without  a  word  of  explanation,  or  even  the 
present  of  a  blanket  to  mollify  their  wounded  feelings.  The 
poor  Indian,  too,  was  not  sufficiently  civilized  either  to  un- 
derstand that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.  With  true 
savage  cunning,  which  never  operated  more  perfectly,  the 
sullen  and  discontented  Indians  planned  revengc_     On  a  pleas- 
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am  day,  September  14th,  1763,  a  long  wagon  train  left  Schlos- 
ser  for  Lewiston.  Just  after  reaching  the  defile  they  were 
assailed  by  a  band  of  Senecas  who  lay  in  ambush  by  the  road- 
side. Horses  and  wagons  and  such  of  the  escort  as  were  not 
killed,  with  three  exceptions,  were  pushed  over  the  cliff  onto 
the  rocks  below.  Steadman,  the  wagonmaster,  was  mounted., 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse  broke  through  the  line  of  sav- 
ages and  escaped  to  Schlosser.  A  drummer  boy  by  the  name 
of  Matthews  was  caught  by  a  strap  in  the  trees  in  his  down- 
ward descent  and  hung  there  until  after  the  departure  of  the 
savages,  when  he  made  his  escape.  One  other,  a  driver,  was 
wounded  but  crawled  into  the  bushes  and  remained  hidden 
until  the  departure  of  the  Indians  gave  him  an  opportunity 
for  escape.  The  noise  of  the  tumult  was  heard  at  Lewiston 
and  two  companies  of  British  troops  stationed  at  that  point 
hastened  up  the  road  to  the  rescue,  as  they  well  knew  what 
was  transpiring.  About  one  mile  from  the  Devil's  Hole  an- 
other detachment  of  the  same  tribe  lay  in  ambush  and  the  two 
companies  of  English  troops  were  also  almost  wiped  out  of 
existence.  In  all  some  eighty-nine  lives  were  lost  in  the  two 
ambushes.  The  Senecas  who  had  always  been  more  friendly 
with  the  French  than  the  English  were  afterwards  summoned 
to  Fort  Niagara  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  compelled  to  pay 
an  enormous  indemnity  in  land  for  the  lives  taken. 

Passing  still  further  down  the  Niagara  we  reach  Lewis- 
ton,  about  seven  miies  below  the  Falls,  a  pleasant  village, 
beautiful  for  situation,  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  district,  and  which 
about  one  hundred  years  ago  was  the  center  of  what  was  for 
those  days  extensive  business  enterprises.  It  was  left  to  one 
side,  however,  in  the  construction  of  modern  railroads,  and 
while  possessing  many  attractive  features  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, for  upwards  of  a  half  century  has  enjoyed  that  bliss- 
ful state  of  suspended  animation  known  as  innocuous  desue- 
tude. Back  of  Lewiston  is  the  third  mountain  over  which 
was  laboriously  transported  the  rigging  and  other  outfittings 
for  the  "Griffon"  before  referred  to.     At  the  top  of  the  hill. 
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to  the  south  of  the  village,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  earthwork 
constructed  at  the  beginning  of  the  War  of  1812,  known  as 
Foit  Gray,  which  was  built  to  cover  the  passage  of  troops 
across  Niagara  River.  From  the  dock  at  Lewiston,  the  Amer- 
ican troops  crossed  on  the  13th  day  of  October,  1812,  to  the 
attack  on  Queenstown  Heights,  which  was  at  once  a  victory 
and  a  defeat.  It  was  a  well  planned  assault  and  for  the  time 
being  entirely  successful,  bnt  the  refusal  of  the  troops  on  the 
American  shore  of  the  river  to  cross  to  the  assistance  of  their 
comrades  on  Queenston  Heights  turned  the  attack  mto  a  most 
shameful  failure  and  the  surrender  of  the  remnant  of  the 
troops  left  after  the  engagement. 

At  a  distance  of  another  seven  miles  is  Youngstown, 
further  along  and  perhaps  one  and  one-half  miles,  the  section 
known  during  the  period  of  French  occupancy  as  "La  Belle 
Familie."  Here  occurred  on  the  24th  day  of  July,  1759,  the 
decisive  battle  between  the  British  troops  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  and  a  force  of  French  and  Indians  under  Monsieur 
de  Aubrey,  who  were  hastening  to  the  relief  of  their  be- 
leagurecl  comrades  at  Fort  Niagara.  The  total  defeat  of  the 
French  in  this  engagement  compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Niagara  to  the  British  the  next  morning  and  with  it  the  pass- 
ing away  of  French  supremacy  in  this  part  of  the  continent. 

Reaching  Fort  Niagara  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  located 
on  the  angle  formed  by  the  river  and  Lake  Ontario,  we  come 
to  a  spot  more  rich  in  historic  reminiscences  than  any  other 
point  on  the  entire  frontier.  Some  of  the  data  connected  with 
its  long  and  eventful  history  may  be  briefly  summarized  as 
follows:  It  is  the  presumptive  site  of  La  Salle's  house,  built 
by  him  in  1«G9,  burned  by  the  Senecas  in  ICTS.  Here  in  1679 
La  Salle  marked  out  and  built  Fort  Conti;  here  was  Fort  De 
Nonvillc,  built  1687,  abandoned  1C88;  here  stands  the  castle, 
the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  in  1725,  the  oldest  masonry 
on  the  frontier.  From  this  building,  enlarged  and  modified 
from  time  to  time,  first  the  French  and  then  the  English,  up 
to  1796,  held  sway  from  Albany  westward  over  this  vast  con- 
tinental empire.     Here  still  stand  the  French  barracks  built 
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about  1750,  the  magazine  built  1754,  the  bake  house  built  1762, 
and  two  block  houses  antedating  the  Revolution,  built  re- 
spectively in  1771  and  1773,  the  best  specimens  of  their  style 
of  architecture  in  America.  During  its  long  and  eventful  his- 
tory, the  flags  of  three  nations  have  floated  over  its  ramparts; 
first,  the  lilies  of  France;  then,  from  its  surrender  to  the  Eng- 
lish July  25th,  1759,  through  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
hold-over  period  until  1796,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  supplanted 
the  British  crossing  over  from  Canada,  and  held  by  them  until 
the  close  of  the  war  when  it  was  restored  to  the  United  States 
and  the  flag  of  this  nation  has  since  then  waved  in  profound 
peace  over  this  most  historic  spot.  The  siege  of  Fort  Niagara 
by  the  British  began  the  6th  day  of  July,  1759,  and  terminat- 
ing with  its  surrender  on  the  25th  day  of  July  was  a  most 
influential  factor  in  the  overthrow  of  French  power  and  the 
establishment  of  Anglo-Saxon  supremacy  on  the  entire  west- 
ern continent.  The  British  forces  which  encompassed  the 
capture  of  Fort  Niagara  came  down  Lake  Ontario  from  Os- 
wego in  batteaux  and  landed  in  a  small  creek  about  four 
miles  east  of  the  fort  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  earthworks  which  were  erected  during  the  siege  can  still 
-be  traced.  The  fort  was  held  by  a  French  force  under  com- 
-mand  of  Captain  Pouchot,  who,  realizing  his  precarious  posi- 
tion, sent  for  assistance  to  the  French  garrisons  at  Presque 
Isle,  La  Boeuf  and  other  points.  It  was  this  force  hastening 
■to  the  relief  of  the  fort  that  was  met  by  the  English  on  the 
'84th  of  July  at  "La  Belle  Familie,"  routed  and  dispersed. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  head  of  Niagara  River  where 
it  leaves  Lake  Erie,  some  seven  miles  from  the  old  fort  which 
stili  looks  out  upon  the  waters  as  it  or  its  predecessors  have 
for  a  hundred  and  forty  years — the  fort  originally  built  in 
1764  and  so  often  contested  for — is  a  small  creek  known  as 
Streets  Creek,  and  two  miles  farther  north  a  larger  stream— 
Chippewa  Creek,  Between  these  two  on  a  level  plain  was 
fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa  July  5th,  1814,  a  warmly  con- 
tested engagement,  resulting  in  complete  victory  for  the 
American  troops  which  were  mainly  commanded  by  Winfield 
Scott. 
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Still  farther  north,  beyond  the  great  cataract  and  almost 
within  sight  of  the  river,  is  the  battlefield  of  Lundy's  Lane, 
where,  on  the  33th  day  of  July,  1814,  was  fought  a  fiercely  con- 
tested engagement  resulting,  in  the  actual  fighting,  in  favor  of 
the  Americans,  but  as  they  abandoned  the  field  and  it  was  re- 
occupied  by  the  British  after  they  had  been  driven  from  it, 
has  always  been  claimed  a  victory  by  English  and  Canadian 
writers.  This  battle  was  begun  late  in  the  afternoon  and 
fighting  did  not  cease  until  nearly  midnight.  It  was  partici- 
pated in  by  about  2,600  American  troops  and  4,600  British 
troops  of  whom  over  1,700 — almost  twenty-five  per  cent. — 
were  killed  or  wounded. 

Seven  miles  from  Lundy's  Lane  are  Queenstown  Heights, 
surmounted  in  these  days  by  a  most  imposing  statue  oi  gran- 
ite, two  hundred  feet  high,  known  as  Brock's  monument, 
erected  by  the  English  government  in  honor  of  the  brave 
soldier  and  popular  civilian  who  met  his  death  in  that  action 
while  in  command  of  the  British  troops — Sir  Henry  Brock 
who  is  buried  within  the  monument.  The  monument  stands 
upon  the  highest  peak  of  ground  overlooking  the  entire  coun- 
try— north,  south,  east  and  west — and  is  a  splendid  testimonial 
to  the  appreciation  shown  by  the  government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain for  the  services  of  the  valiant  officer  whom  it  commem- 
orates, A  little  farther  down  the  steep  hillside  a  smaller  monu- 
ment marks  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  spot  where 
General  Brock  received  his  mortal  wound.  Vrooman's  bat- 
tery, conspicuous  during  the  War  of  1818,  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs.  Opposite  Youngstown  was  Fort  George,  which 
still  remains  an  interesting  object  lesson  of  that  troublesome 
period.  Here  was  fought  the  sharp  engagement  on  the  27th 
day  of  May,  1813,  already  alluded  to,  and  I  may  add  by  way 
of  a  side  remark  that  the  capture  of  the  fort  on  this  occasion 
was  the  result  of  a  combined  attack  by  land  and  naval  forces 
— the  land  forces  commanded  by  Colonel  Winiietd  Scott  and 
the  naval  contingent  by  Commodore  Perry — a  combination 
hard  to  match. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  Fort  Mississauga,  which 
during  the  1812  period  was  a  strongly  forti6ed  position.  Be- 
tween the  two  forts — George  and  Mississauga — was  tiie  small 
village  of  Newark,  destroyed  by  the  American  army  com- 
manded by  General  McClure  in  December,  1813.  The  de- 
struction of  this  village  was  one  of  the  most  cruel,  unneces- 
sary and  short  sighted  acts  during  the  entire  war  and  was 
paid  for  many  fold  by  the  unfortunate  residents  of  the  Amer- 
ican shore  of  the  Niagara  frontier.  On  the  18th  of  December, 
Colonel  Murray  of  the  British  army  crossed  the  river  at 
Five-Mile  Meadows,  three  miles  above  Fort  Niagara,  captured 
the  fort  and  immediately  started  to  devastate  the  entire  fron- 
tier. This  was  successfully  accomplished  and  terminated  on 
the  30th  day  of  the  same  month  by  the  destruction  of  Black 
Rock  and  Buffalo.  During  this  period  Lewiston,  Schlosser, 
Youngstown.  Tuscarora  Village,  Manchester  (now  Niagara 
Falls  village),  in  addition  to  Black  Rock  and  Buffalo,  and 
some  places  far  into  the  interior,  were  consigned  to  flames, 
many  innocent  persons  butchered,  as  well  as  lives  lost  in  the 
attempt  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  invading  enemy. 

As  is  usual  with  historical  sketches,  much  that  I  have 
told  you  relates  to  the  periods  of  war.  The  victories  of  peace 
have  been  less  conspicuous,  but  they  have  been  far-reaching 
for  good  in  the  development  of  this  section  of  Our  country. 
The  opening  up  of  the  wilderness,  the  establishment  of 
schools,  the  construction  of  great  bridges  across  the  mighty 
chasm  of  the  Niagara;  the  heroic  labors  and  sometimes  no 
less  heroic  deaths  of  the  early  missionaries  in  an  endeavor  to 
plant  the  seeds  of  Christianity;  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories in  later  days;  the  construction  of  railroads  along 
the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Niagara,  and  a  thousand  and  one 
other  items  telling  of  the  advancement  of  civilization  form 
another  but  a  none  the  less  important  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  picturesque  region.  It  is  beyond  the  limits  of  my  time 
to  enlarge  upon  them  this  evening. 

Every  foot  of  the  soil  from  Buffalo  Creek  to  Lake  On- 
tario, as  we  look  back  upon  it  through  the  vista  of  the  years, 
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is  replete  with  historic  interest.  It  has  been  trod  by  as  brave 
men,  as  stalwart  men,  as  heroic  men  and  women,  to  whom  the 
pioneer  life  was  one  ceaseless  round  of  drudgery,  as  any  foot 
of  land  in  the  country.  They  toiled  and  they  labored'  they. 
sufTered  and  they  died,  but  they  builded  well  and  we  of  this 
generation  are  the  heirs  to  all  the  fruits  of  their  sacrifices 
and  their  works.  All  now  is  peace.  The  forests  no  longer 
echo  with  the  war  cry  of  the  savage  as  he  rushed  with  fero- 
cious fury  upon  his  antagonist,  his  shrill  call  commingling 
with  the  roar  of  the  mighty  cataract.  The  sounds  of  battle 
have  long  ago  died  out  and  not  in  all  the  generations  to  come 
will  brother  meet  brother  again  in  the  cruel  arbitrament  of 
arms.  The  victories  of  peace  now  mark  the  annals  of  this 
historic  region — victories  which  advance  nations  in  power  and 
influence  unshadowed  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dy- 
ing and  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 

All  now  is  peace.  The  two  great  English  speaking  na- 
tions separated  only  by  this  rocky  gorge,  scarcely  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  in  some  places,  have  learned  their  tremendous  les- 
son that  their  interests  are  one  and  that  the  highest  types 
of  civilization  and  advancement  can  be  gained  by  unity  of  ac- 
tion ano  working  hand  in  hand.  If  I  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  aright,  these  two  powers  must  be  leaders  in  the  great 
world  procession  of  the  nations.  France  is  startled  by  the 
alarming  decrease  in  a  birth  rate;  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the 
dymg  stages  of  an  effete  monarchy ;  Italy  destined  soon  to  be 
a  Republic;  Austria  with  apparently  only  a  feeble  old  man, 
with  sorrow  stricken  and  shadowed  life,  between  it  and  chaos; 
Russia  on  the  verge  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  outbursts  in  all 
human  history ;  Germany — proud,  imperial  Germany — land  of 
princes  and  poets,  statesmen  and  scholars,  will  yet  learn  that 
he-  strength  is  her  weakness  and  that  in,  the  unfolding  of 
Providence  might  does  not  make  right  with  nations  any  more 
than  with  individuals;  Africa  slowly  emerging  from  the  dark- 
ness of  heathen  barbarism — there  are  turnings  and  overturn- 
ings  everywhere.  And  out  of  all  these  upheavals  and  down- 
falls three  great  nations  will  dominate  the  world's  policy — 
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the  United  States  in  the  west,  Japan  in  the  east,  and  Great 
Britain  in  the  midway.  Of  these  three,  if  we  are  true  to  our- 
selves,— tfue  to  the  genius  of  our  institutions — if  we  cherish 
and  emulate  the  virtues  of  our  forefathers  and  omit  their  mis- 
takes— for  to  teach  that  is  after  all  the  great  object  lesson 
of  historical  research  and  the  preservation  of  national  legend 
and  story — far  out  on  the  picket  line  of  advancing  civilization 
and  always  in  the  vanguard  of  the  world's  progress  will  be 
that  Rag  whose  coming  meant  life  and  light  and  hope  and 
cheer  to  the  down-trodden  masses  of  humanity — the  flag,  the 
chosen  emblem  of  the  great  Republic  of  the  west — the  flag, 
baptized  by  Washington,  preserved  by  Lincoln,  sanctified  by 
McKinley,  the  flag,  which  went  to  the  masthead  on  the  glo- 
rious 10th  day  of  September,  1813,  and  when  the  reverbera- 
tions of  battle  had  ceased  over  the  waters  of  yonder  lake,  con- 
tinued to  float  in  triumphant  victory — the  old  flag  which  has 
never  known  defeat — our  own  glorious  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner.    (Loud  applause.) 

The  orchestra  then  played. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer Wickham's  paper  on  the  Desecration  of  Cemeteries  be 
furnished  for  publication  to  the  two  city  papers,  the  Plain 
Dealer  and  Leader,  that  the  younger  generation  may  read  it 
and  know  how  the  early  settlers  feel  on  the  desecration  of  the 
old  cemeteries.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mellen:  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  that  motion,  and  it  is  that  the  address  be  published 
in  full  in  our  Annual  Report  as  an  expression  of  this  Society. 
I  doubt  if  either  of  the  newspapers  would  publish  such  an  ad- 
dress in  full.     It  is  not  their  custom  to  do  so. 

The  President :  There  is  a  motion  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  paper  be  printed  in  our  Annual 
Report  instead  of  leaving  it  with  newspapers. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  unanimously  carried. 

Mr.  Akers:    I  desire  to  offer  the  following: 

Whereas,  The  city  council  has  in  contemplation  legisla- 
tion looking  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Erie  Street  Cemetery, 
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Whereas.  We,  members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association 
of  Cuyahoga  County,  feel  personally  interested  as  lot  owners 
in  said  cemetery,  many  of  us  having  relatives  or  dear  friends 
buried  therein,  on  land  that  was  purchased  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  now  used. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  we  enter  our  solemn 
protest  against  any  legislation  that  will  tend  to  desecrate  or 
abandon  the  old  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  and  be  it  further  re- 
solved, that  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolution  be  sent 
to  the  city  council  for  its  consideration.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Akers:  My  object  in  introducing  this  resolution  is: 
T  thoroughly  believe  there  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  today 
who  has  not  some  relative  or  some  dear  one  laid  to  rest  in 
the  old  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  I  believe  that  it  is  our  duty 
here  as  early  settlers,  as  old  citizens,  to  enter  our  protest 
against  the  desecration  of  that  old  cemetery  so  dear  to  so 
many.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  the  reso- 
lution, and  move  its  adoption. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Mellen:  I  have  a  resolution  to  offer.  Resolved, 
That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  hereby  extended  to  Mr. 
George  D.  Emerson  of  Buffalo  who  has  so  interestingly  en- 
tertained us  upon  this  occasion,  and  that  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  place  his  name  on  the 
roll  of  honorable  members. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  Hunter  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  solo. 

The  President:  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  been  a 
member  of  this  organization  almost  since  it  started.  Last 
year  he  favored  us  with  his  presence  a  short  time,  and  this  year  I 
took  it  upon  myself  to  give  him  a  special  invitation  to  meet  with 
us,  and  he  replied  with  this  letter: 
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Forest  Hill,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Sept.  8,  1906. 
Dear  Col.  Hodge, 

I  have  your  valued  favor  of  the  4th  with  reference  to  the 
Early  Settlers'  meeting  on  Monday  next.  Nothing  would 
give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  present,  but  at  this  writ- 
ing I  cannot  say  whether  it  will  be  possible.  In  case  I  am 
not  present  may  I  ask  you  to  give  my  kind  regards  and  best 
wishes  to  the  dear  friends  of  the  long  ago? 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  J.  Hodge  President, 

Early  Settlers'  Association, 

41S0  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland. 


The  President:  We  have  now  gone  through  with  our 
programme  to  impromptu  remarks,  as  we  call  them.  If  there 
is  anybody  here,  any  man  or  woman  who  has  anything  to  say, 
as  they  sometimes  say  in  secret  societies,  "anything  for  the 
good  of  the  order,"  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  them  say 
it.  Of  course,  at  this  period  of  the  day  we  expect  those  who 
speak  will  speak  briefly.  Is  there  anyone  who  would  like  to 
speak,  or  anyone  that  you  want  to  have  speak.  If  you  do, 
call  upon  them.  I  see  Mr.  J.  M.  Ackley,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Society ;  he  was  one  of 
the  original  members.  He  has  been  down  South  a  good  many 
years,  and  came  back  about  a  year  ago.  I  think  it  is  time 
he  gave  an  account  of  himself  tor  leaving  so  good  a  place  as 
Cleveland  to  go  off  down  South.  Mr.  Ackley,  won't  you  say 
something  to  us? 

Mr.  Ackley:  Mr.  President,  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here, 
but  I  am  no  speaker,  and  had  no  thought  of  saying  anything. 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  today. 
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Mr^i  Wm.  G;  Rose:  I  came  here  when  they  had  the 
Statjj'Fai^  on  Perry  Street.  I  think  there  are  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  living  on  that  lot  where  we  held  the  State  Fair, 

Miss  Linda  T.  Gilford:  I  wish  simply  to  remind  the  au- 
dience that  in  our  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  when  I  came  here, 
the  powder  magazine  was  very  judiciously  located. 

Chaplain  Jones:  Speaking  about  the  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery, I  remember  attending  the  first  Gospel  meeting  I  ever 
attended  in  my  life  outside  of  the  churches,  in  the  old  poor 
house  that  was  on  the  Brownell  side  of  the  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery. I  went  there  when  my  father  preached  the  gospel  and 
Horace  Benton  was  one  of  the  singers.  That  is  about  fifty- 
eight  or  fifty-nine  years  ago.  I  remember  well  right  across 
the  street  of  being  present  when  they  organized  the  first  Prot- 
estant Orphan  Asylum.  I  was  present  when  they  organized 
the  Ragged  School  down  on  Champlain  Street  hill.  Lying 
in  yonder  Erie  Street  Cemetery,  is  my  old  grandfather,  my 
grandmother,  my  father,  and  my  brothers  and  my  sisters, 
and  many  of  my  cousins  and  relatives,  and  I  want  to  say  we 
must  not  allow  them  to  destroy  old  Erie  Street  Cemetery.  (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The  President:  We  do  not  want  things  to  get  too  sad 
here,  so  I  will  tell  a  little  story  myself.  When  I  came  here 
Erie  Street  was  the  boundary  line,  and  all  beyond  Erie  Street 
was  East  Cleveland.  We  had  here  7,000  inhabitants.  There 
used  to  be  a  high  school  at  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Euclid 
Avenue.  Once  upon  a  time  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness 
to  the  old  Court  House  on  the  Public  Square,  and  as  I  was 
not  called,  I  waited  there  an  hour  or  two,  and  finally  thought 
there  was  time  enough  to  go  up  to  this  high  school,  and  so 
I  ventured  away  and  went  up  there  to  invite  a  young  lady  to 
take  a  ride  that  evening.  When  I  got  back  I  found  that  my 
name  had  been  called.  After  I  had  testified  the  Judge  wanted 
to  know  why  I  had  been  absent.  I  told  him  I  had  been  up 
to  one  of  the  schools  a  few  minutes.  He  said  it  wasn't  proper 
for  me  to  go  away ;  they  could  not  keep  the  Court  waiting, 
for  a  witness  to  visit  schools,  and  he  fined  me  $5.00.    Well,  he  re- 
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mitted  the  fine  and  I  married  the  girl,  so  I  came  out  all  right. 
(Applause.) 

Mrs.  Hodge:  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  that  Mrs. 
Mathews  of  Painesville  is  here,  and  she  tells  us  she  taught  in 
that  Ragged  School,  about  which  something  has  been  said. 

The  President:  Mrs.  Mathews,  will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  say  a  few  words  to  us, 

Mrs.  Mathews:  At  the  time  I  taught  there  the  school 
was  under  Methodist  control,  but  people  from  all  the  denom- 
inations helped  to  teach;  we  had  classes  of  the  poor,  mainly 
from  that  Champlain  district  under  the  hill.  The  school  at 
that  time  controlled  an  industrial  institution.  I  have  seen 
Cleveland,  grow.  At  an  early  day  I  remember  hearing  my 
father  say  that  Cleveland"  then  had  12,000  inhabitants,  and 
from  that  time  to  this  I  have  been  on  the  Western  Reserve, 
and  much  interested,     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Mellen:  Mr.  President,  speaking  of  the  Ragged 
School,  I  cannot  forbear  .raying  that  I  was  one  of  the  origina- 
tors of  that  Ragged  School,  and  I  didn't  knpw  that  there  was 
a  teacher  or  anyone  connected  with  it  living  but  myself,  and 
I  am  glad  to  hear  of.  Mrs.  Mathews.  That  Ragged  School 
was  started  in  1853  in  what  was  known  as  the  Hitchcock 
Foundry  Building  down  on  Champlain  Street,  and  it  was 
mainly  started,  as  has  been  said,  by  the  Methodist  people  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  down  on  St.  Clair  Street,  and  we 
went  down  there  and  started  this  mission  ragged  school,  but 
we  had  hard  work  to  make  it  go.  The  Catholics  who  lived 
on  Champlain  Street  and  Lisbon  Street,  that  was  the  center 
of  the  Catholic  population  then,  came  down  there  and  tried 
to  drive  us  out,  and  we  had  to  get  a  policeman.  The  boys 
threw  stones  through  the  windows  and  nearly  broke  up  the 
assembly.  We  had  to  get  the  police  to  protect  us.  After  a 
while  the  ladies  conceived  the  idea  that  we  get  up  a  picnic 
lunch  in  the  afternoon  and  invite  these  young  people  in,  that 
perhaps  they  would  come  there  and  let  us  alone,  and  that  was 
a  great  success.  After  that  we  had  no  trouble.  That  Ragged 
School  was  the  origin  of  the  Industrial  School  now  on  De- 
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troit  Street.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  somebody  is  living  be- 
sides myself  that  worked  in  that  Ragged  School, 

The  President:     That's  valuable  history. 

Mr.  Bowler:  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  for  those 
present  to  know  that  Mrs.  Mathews  was  the  daughter  of 
Charles  A.  Beek,  a  prominent  business  man  here  for  many 
years. 

Chaplain  Jones:  I  wish  we  might  hear  from  Mr,  David- 
son, an  old  railroad  man. 

Mr.  Davidson :  I  haven't  got  my  jew's-harp  with  me, 
but,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  s^y  I  am  very  thankful  to  be  here 
today:  I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much,  indeed,  and  this  forenoon, 
when  I  saw  many  G.  A.  R.  men  coming  in  I  said  we  are  a  patriotic 
body,  sure.  Patriotism  is  love  of  country.  What  is  our  country? 
It  is  more  than  real  estate,  it  is  more  than  hills  and  valleys,  it  is 
more  than  space  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is 
even  more  than  the  American  flag  represents.  Our  country  is  life 
and  long  suffering,  and  I  think  we  have  got  our  country  right 
here — life  and  long  suffering.  I  never  asked  our  President 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  G.  A.  R,  man. 

The  President:  I  am  way  back  of  that,  I  am  a  Mexican 
War  veteran.  (Applause.)  I  served  sixteen  months  in  the 
Mexican  War. 

Mr.  Davidson:  I  want  to  say,  that  while  our  worthy 
President  may  not  be  a  G.  A.  R.  man,  he  certainly  is  a  G.  O, 
M.,  and  let  us  give  three  cheers  for  our  Honorable  President. 
Let  us  all  say  hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!  I  want  to  explain 
what  G.  O.  M.  means — Good  Old  Man.  (Laughter.)  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Good  Old  Man  on  being  re-elected  Presi- 
dent of  this  Society. 

Dr.  Bailey:  At  the  time  No.  1  Engine  House  was  about 
to  be  erected,  my  father  was  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
also  of  the  Board  of  Education.  At  the  school  on  Champlain 
Street  there  were  a  large  number  of  pupils,  but  they  came 
mostly  from  the  flats,  and  on  Columbus  Street,  or  in  that 
neighborhood.  People  there  were  not  as  influential  as  those 
in'  other  parts  of  the  city,  as  those  at  the  St.  Clair  Street 
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school,  but  they  needed  school  facilities  just  as  much.  At  that 
time  the  funds  allowed  for  the  schools  was  small,  and  school 
children  were  poorly  accommodated,  Mr.  Lawrence  at  that 
■time  was  the  principal  teacher.  My  father,  being  both  in  the 
Council  and  in  the  Board  of  Education,  took  the  position  that 
they  should  not  have  an  appropriation  for  the  St.  Clair  School 
unless  they  gave  proper  recognition  to  the  school  on  Cham- 
plain  Street,  and  in  that  way  he  secured  the  funds  necessary 
for  both  schools. 

The  President:  Mr.  Emerson  has  given  us  a  most  in- 
teresting address,  one  of  the  best  we  have  had,  one  of  the 
most  historical  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  to  go  into  our 
Annals.  Mrs.  Emerson  is  also  here,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  of  a  talker  she  is.  Her  husband  says  she  talks  a  great 
deal  when  at  home.  I  think  we  would  all  be  glad  to  hear  from 
her.     Will  she  be  kind  enough  to  say  a  few  words  to  us. 

Mrs.  Emerson:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
My  husband  received  a  very  pleasing  invitation  to  come  here 
and  make  an  address,  and  I  was  invited  to  come  also.  I  have 
had  a  lovely  time.  I  was  the  guest  of  the  President;  of 
course  that  makes  me  famous,  and  his  wife  has  been  very  love- 
ly to  me,  and  now  to  be  asked  to  speak  to  such  a  congrega- 
tion of  celebrities  makes  me  feel  very  proud.  I  really  have 
enjoyed  this  meeting  very  much  and  I  wish  you  God  speed  in 
your  future,  and  I  know  that  whatever  you  do  will  be  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  your  Society. 

The  President:  I  notice  present  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  a 
woman  prominent  in  D.  A.  R.  work.  She  must  come  of  good 
stock,  as  she  wears  a  D.  A.  R,  badge  on  which  are  eight  gold 
bars  representing  eight  ancestors  she  had  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.     Will  she  favor  us  with  some  remarks? 

Mrs.  Smith;  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  why  you  call 
on  one  so  young  to  speak  to  you  truly  old  settlers.  I  only 
became  forty  when  I  found  that  age  was  necessary  to  member- 
ship in  your  body.  Yes,  as  you  say,  I  am  a  Daughter  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  I  have  charge  of  marking  the 
graves  of  Revolutionary  soldiers  in  this  county  and  have  a 
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general  supervision  over  the  marking  of  all  such  graves  in 
Ohio.  Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  after  the  war, 
schooled  in  hardship  as  they  had  been,  became  pioneers  in  the 
settlement  of  Ohio,  and  here  their  remains  rest.  It  is  our 
hope  and  purpose  to  trace  out  every  spot  where  rests  the 
remains  of  one  of  these  soldiers. 

When  Memorial  Day  comes  around  and  we  see  the  flag 
of  our  country  with  its  many  stars,  representing  its  many 
states,  decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  by  their  valor  in 
the  Civil  War  saved  the  country,  we  also  want  to  see  the  flag 
of  thirteen  stars,  representing  the  colonies  unfurled  by  Wash- 
ington in  177(i  and  first  thrown  to  the  breeze  on  the  sea  by 
John  Paul  Jones  when  he  gained  his  great  naval  victory, 
decorating  the  graves  of  those  who  by  their  blood  gave  us 
this  country.  We  have  found  certainly  four  of  these  graves 
in  Cleveland  and  perhaps  might  have  found  more  had  it  not 
been  for  cemetery  desecrations.  If  you  know  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier's  grave,  anywhere  in  these  parts,  please  report 
it  to  me.    Thanks.    (Applause.) 

The  President:     We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Bell;  Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  queer  to  be  asked 
to  make  remarks  after  having  heard  so  many  good  speeches 
made  by  orators,  but  as  has  been  said,  I  feel  very  proud  to 
be  one  of  your  members.  We  have  heard  of  the  Philippines, 
Panama  and  many  other  places.  We  haven't  heard  much 
about  Cleveland,  the  great  city  of  the  Middle  West.  I  have 
been  here  since  18.")fl  continually  in  one  business.  I  don't 
presume  that  any  of  you  realize  that  Cleveland,  while  a 
large  city,  is  built  more  of  wood  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States.  The  wood  has  been  furnished  largely  from 
our  own  state  and  from  the  state  of  Michigan.  Michigan  has 
furnished  more  wealth  to  our  country,  to  the  people  of  its 
bwn  state  and  to  the  United  States  from  its  timber  and  its 
mines  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  not  barring  Califor- 
nia or  any  of  the  other  western  states  where  gold  has  been 
dug  by  the  millions.  Michigan's  wealth  is  on  its  surface  and 
the  grand  forests  that  it  contains.  When  I  commenced  in  the 
lumber  business,  Detroit  was  a  small  town  upon  the  Detroit 
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River.  I  went  there  for  my  lumber.  When  I  got  up  as  far 
as  Port  Huron  it  was  a  dense  forest.  We  thought  never  to 
get  beyond  there.  They  are  now  mining  gold  in  that  state 
and  have  found  mines  that  are  probably  inexhaustible.  I  feel 
proud  to  say  I  was  here  when  the,  city  of  Cleveland's  limits 
were  Erie  Street.  We  had  no  paved  streets.  Today  we  have 
nearly  400  miles  of  paved  streets.  We  have  over  650  miles 
of  streets,  where  when  I  came  we  had  32  miles  of  streets. 
Cleveland  is  growing  beyond  comprehension.  Never  before, 
never  in  all  the  fifty  years  I  have  been  here  did  it  grow  as  fast 
as  it  has  within  the  last  two  years. 

The  President:  I  want  to  have  you  all  bear  in  mind  that 
our  meetings  take  place  each  year  on  the  10th  of  September. 
During  the  last  year  we  took  in  180  new  members.  I  hope 
the  coming  year  we  will  add  as  many  more.  We  lost  by 
deaths  last  year,  as  has  already  been  stated,  about  2-5.  I  wish 
you  would  bear  in  mind  that  when  any  of  your  friends  die,  to 
write  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  President  and  give  some- 
thing of  a  biographical  sketch,  or  give  at  least  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  so  that  we  can  have  it  to  use  in  making  up 
our  record.  We  write  out  a  biographical  sketch  of  each 
person  that  dies  when  we  can  get  the  necessary  facts,  and 
that  goes  into  the  Annals;  the  Annals  are  published  every 
year,  and  when  there  are  six  of  them,  they  are  bound  into  a 
volume,  one  of  the  volumes  is  kept  with  the  Historical  Society. 
If  you  have  anybody  coming  after  you  and  they  should  want 
ta  know  how  old  you  were,  or  know  anything  about  you,  all 
they  will  have  to  do  is  to  go  to  the  Historical  Society  and 
find  out.  It  will  be  of  some  use  possibly  to  some  ot  your 
posterity  who  are  searching  up  property  that  you  may  leave. 

A  Member:  I  move  that  the  Society  extend  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  President  for  this  most  excellent  meeting.  Cer- 
tainly he  has  put  a  great  deal  of  life  into  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  meetings  I  ever  attended. 

The  motion  was  put  by  the  mover  and  earned  by  the 
unanimous  expression  of  the  members. 
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The  President;  We  will  now  arise,  the  orchestra  play 
America  and  all  sing  praise  to  our  country. 

Chaplain  Jones  than  pronounced  the  benediction:  Now 
may  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  our 
Father,  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
rest  upon  you  and  abide  with  you  forever  more.    Amen. 
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Sketches  of  Deceased  Members. 


JUDGE  DARIUS  CADWELL. 

Mr.  Cadwell  was  born  in  Andover,  Ashtabula  county,  in 
1831.  He  attended  Allegheny  College  at  Meadville,  Pa.  He 
commenced  the  study  of  lavr  with  the  firm  of  Wade  &  Kenny, 
at  Jefferson,  O.,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844 
entered  into  partnership  with  that  firm.  In  1847  he  joined 
partnership  in  the  practice  of  law  with  the  firm  of  Rufus  P. 
Ranney  and  Charles  Simonds,  at  Jefferson. 

This  partnership  was  continued  until  1851,  when  Mr. 
Ranney  was  elected  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  part- 
nership of  Simonds  &  Cadwell  continued  until  1871.  Judge 
Cadwell  held  the  office  of  Representative  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature during  the  years  of  1856  and  1857,  and  was  in  the 
Senate  in  1858  and  1859.  He  was  appointed  provost  marshal 
with  title  of  general  for  the  district  of  Ohio  in  1863,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  the  fall  of  1871  General  Cadwell  opened  a  law  office 
in  Cleveland,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  judge  of 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  This  office  was  held  for  ten 
years.  He  afterwards  practiced  law  until  about  two  years 
ago,  when  he  retired. 

In  1847  he  was  married  to  Ann  Eliza  Watrous,  daughter 
of  Captain  John  Watrous,  of  Ashtabula,  O.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Eliza  Watrous  Cadwell,  by  one  son  and 
one  daughter,  Frank  W.  Cadwell,  of  Cleveland,  and  Mrs. 
Richard  W.  Hubbard,  of  Ashtabula. 

Mr.  Cadwell  was  an  estimable  citizen  and  died  greatly 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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MRS.  THOMAS  CHRISTIAN. 

Mrs.  Christian  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  May  2?.  1807, 
and  died  in  Cleveland  December  3,  1905,  Her  maiden  name 
was  Sarah  Stephens,  daughter  of  Moses  Stephens,  of  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  who  was  of  a  family  of  ship  builders  on  the 
Clyde,  now  "Alexander  Stevens  &  Sons."  December  84,  1823, 
she  married  Thomas  Christian,"  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  came  with  her  husband  and  several  children  to  Cleveland 
in  1837.  Here  she  has  ever  since  resided.  She  was  the  moth- 
er of  twelve  children,  the  oldest  of  whom,  Charles  Christian, 
eighty-one  years  old,  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Beside 
him,  D.  E.  Christian,  Mr.s.  S.  H.  Fish  of  Olmsted,  Judge  John 
W.  Christian  of  Forman,  N.  Dak.;  A.  C.  Christian  of  this 
city  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pero,  of  Fremont,  O.,  still  survive. 

Mrs.  Christian  died  at  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Fish  in  Olmsted,  where  for  some  time  she  had  been  visiting, 
apparently  in  her  usual  health  until  a  few  days  before  her 
death.  Mrs.  Christian  was  greatly  loved  for  her  Christian 
traits  and  happy  disposition. 

MRS.  ELIZA  L.  DAVIES. 

Mrs.  Davies  was  born  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  July  21, 
1819.  She  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Babcock.  She  came  to  Cleveland  in 
1837,  when  18  years  old,  to  live  with  a  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Wm!  Wing.  She  married  John  Davies  Oct.  5,  1841.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband  in  1879,  she  resided  for  a  number 
of  years  in  and  near  Berea,  then  came  to  Cleveland  to  live 
with  her  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and  Mrs/  Sheldon 
Sickles,  with  whom  she  made  her  home  until  "her  death,  Sept. 
7,  T906.  With  the  exception  of  about  three  years  passed  in 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  she  had  lived  in  Cuyahoga  County  the  en- 
tire lime  since  her  arrival  in  Ohio.  She  had  two  children 
only,  a  son  who  died  in  infancy,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Sickles, 
who  survives  her. 
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MR.  GEORGE  DEMIXG. 


Mr.  Deming  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Richfield,  O.,  in 
1837,  and  died  December  34,  1905.  In  all  respects  he  was  a 
self-made  man.  He  commenced  as  a  porter  for  the  George 
Worthington  Hardware  Company,  and  at  his  death  was  the 
leading  mia  m  the  firm  and  the  chief  stockholder. 

Mr.  Deming  was  actively  associated  with  the  firm  for 
sixty-one  years  and  until  last  year  was  at  the  store  every 
day.  He  invariably  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive  at  the 
store  in  the  morning,  and  even  when  in  poor  health  he  used 
to  spend  a  few  hours  at  his  desk. 

His  wife  before  marriage  was  a  Miss  Celia  Bigelow  of 
Parma,  O.,  who  died  about  eight  years  ago.  A  most  estimable 
woman. 

In  politics  Mr.  Deming  was  always  a  stanch  Republican, 
While  he  took  an  active  interest  in  politics  he  never  held  office. 
He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Hardware  Men's  National 
Association  and  widely  known  throughout  the  country  among 
hardware  men. 

A  large  fortune  was  accumulated  by  Mr.  Deming. 

His  home  at  the  corner  of  Hough  and  East  Madison  ave- 
nues, is  surrounded  by  nearly  thirty-two  acres  of  ground.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  extensive  estates  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Deming  was  also  the  owner  of  large  mining  interests 
in  New  Mexico.  The  town  of  Deming  in  that  territory  was 
named  for  him. 

Two  sons,  Paul  and  Robert,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Alonzo  Yates,  survive  him, 

MR.  CLARK  L.  DILLE. 
Mr.  Dille  was  born  in  Euclid,  O.,  in  October,  1816,  and 
died  in  Edgerton,  Kansas,  March  13, 1906.  He  was  the  fourth 
.  of  eight  children  bom  to  Nehemiah  and  Elizabeth  Mcllrath 
Dille.  Nehemiah  with  four  brothers  and  one  sister  came  to 
Euclid  from  Washington  County,  Penn.,  with  their  father, 
David  Dille,  in  1803.  David  Dille  was  born  in  New  Jersey 
in  1753  and  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army.     He  was  with 
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Col.  Crawford  when  he  was  captured  and  burned  at  the  stake, 
Mr.  Clark  L.  Dille  December  3,  1840,  married  Margaret 
H.  Anderson  of  Euclid,  daughter  of  Barney  Anderson.  Mrs- 
Dille  died  about  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Diile  in  1858  went  to 
Indiana  and  from  there  in  1853  moved  to  Tennessee.  In  185i; 
he  started  for  Kansas,  but  on  account  of  the  border  ruffian 
troubles  arising  out  of  the  slavery  question  in  Kansas  was 
not  permitted  to  pass  through  Missouri.  He  turned  his  direc- 
tion to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  1857.  April  5th  of  that 
year  he  reached  Kansas,  where  he  resided  until  his  death, 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  land  he  had  pre-empted  from  the 
government.  He  served  the  Kansas  Legislature  in  1864  and 
several  times  subsequently  was  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
County  Commissioners, 

A  Kansas  newspaper  says  of  him:  "He  was  prominent 
when  Kansas  history  was  being  made."  With  his  wife  in 
18-13  he  united  with  the  Disciple  church  in  Euclid  (Collamer) 
and  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  eventful  life  adhered  to 
his  religious  principles. 

He  died  greatly  loved  and  respected.  Four  children  sur- 
vive him. 

MR.  WILLIAM  DOWNIE. 

Mr.  Downie  was  born  in  Ayr,  Scotland,,  in  1841,  and 
came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  in  1853.  He  died  in 
this  city,  where  he  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century,  July 
30,  1906.  He  was  educated  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  after 
which  he  went  into  partnership  with  his  father  in  the  painting 
and  decorating  business.  Some  years  ago  his  father  was 
killed  in  a  runaway  on  the  Public  Square,  since  which  time 
Mr.  Downie  has  carried  on  business  in  his  own  name. 

When  the  Civil  War  came  on,  feeling  that  he  must  re- 
main at  home,  having  a  mother  to  support,  he  hired  a  man  to 
go  to  the  front  in  his  place.  He  was  one  of  Cleveland's  most 
public-spirited  citizens.  His  name  has  been  identified  with 
many  reforms  and  progressive  movements  in  the  city's  history. 
He  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics  and  a  member  of  the 
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Cleveland  Tippecanoe- Club  in  the  early  days.  He  was  also  A 
prominent  Mason  and  a  member  of  St.  Andrew's  Scottish  Society 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Downie  had  a  name  for  strict  integrity  of  which  his 
family  may  well  be  proud.  He  hated  shams  and  all  kinds  of 
trickery  in  business,  or  politics.  In  his  death  Cleveland  lost 
a  most  valuable  citizen. 

Mr.  Downie  leaves  a  widow  and  five  children,  two  of 
whom  are  residents  of  Cleveland,  Miss  Helen  Downie  and 
W.  P.  Downie,  who  was  his  partner  in  business. 

MR.  DAVID  W.  GAGE. 

Mr.  Gage  was  born  in  Madison,  O.,  September  27,  1825, 
and  died  in  Oberlin,  O.,  June  20,  190G.  He  married  Mary 
J.  Cole  September  3,  1855,' who  died  May  18,  1895. 

Mr.  Gage  was  a  resident  of  Cleveland  nearly  fifty  years, 
during  most  of  the  time  being  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
He  was  recognized  as  an  able  attorney  and  had  the  full  con- 
fidence of  his  clients.  For  many  years  he  gave  much  time  to 
temperance  and  religious  work.  The  writer  of  this  biograph- 
ical sketch  knew  Mr.  Gage  for  more  than  half  a  century  and 
respected  him  greatly  for  his  even  temperament  and  honesty 
of  purpose,  in  all  the  affairs  of  life.  Three  daughters  survive 
him,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Treat  of  Orange,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  W.  G.  Street 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Gerrish  of  Oberlin. 

MR.  EDWIN  C.  HIGBEE. 

Mr.  Higbee  was  born  in  1837,  at  Lodi,  C,  and  died  in 
Cleveland,  January  17,  1906.  Until  ten  days  before  his  death 
he  had  been  in  the  best  of  health.  At  the  place  of  his  birth 
he  received  a  common  school  education  and  later  graduated 
at  Granville  College.  In  1860  he  married  Miss  Mary  Haines 
of  Lodi  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  came  to  Cleveland.  He 
immediately  went  into  partnership,  in  the  dry  goods  trade, 
with  Mr.  J.  G.  Hower,  The  partnership  continued  until  about 
1898,  when  Mr.  Hower,  died.     In  1902  the  firm  name  became 
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The  Higbee  Co.  The  business  of  both  the  old  and  new  com- 
pany was  carried  on  at  237-240  Superior  St. 

Mr.  Higbee  was  exceedingly  thoughtful  of  others  and 
always  active  in  the  interest  of  his  friends.  Mr.  Higbee  was 
beloved  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  his  home  or 
office.  The  many  employes  of  the  dry  goods  establishment 
of  which  he  was  so  long  the  head  had  cause  to  know  him 
as  a  good  friend. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a 
prominent  figure  in  church  work.  Though  he  had  formerly 
belonged  to  both  the  Plymouth  Congregational  church  and  the 
Old  Stone  church  for  many  years,  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  an  elder  in  Calvary  Presbyterian  church. 

Mr.  Higbee  is  survived  by  the  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Higbee,  and  two  sons,  William  T.  Higbee  of  this  city,  aad 
Howard  H.  Higbee  of  Yellow  Springs,  O.  There  are  also 
living  two  brothers,  J.  B.  Higbee  of  Cleveland  and  Charles 
E.  Higbee  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  two  sisters,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Cas- 
key  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sutlifl  and  Mr.  Higbee's  mother,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Higbee. 

MR.  PETER  M.  HITCHCOCK. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  bom  at  Painesville,  O.,  April  37, 1839, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  village  and 
at  the  Western  Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  O,  He  died  June 
9,  1906. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  one  of  the  pioneer  iron  masters  of 
Cleveland,  and  for  years  was  identified  with  the  city's  growth 
and  prosperity.  His  father.  Judge  Reuben  Hitchcock,  and  his 
grandfather,  Chief  Justice  Peter  Hitchcock,  of  the  Ohio  Su- 
preme Court,  were,  in  their  day,  leading  men  of  the  state. 
The  family  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  settle  in  the  Western 
Reserve. 

After  leaving  school  Mr.  Hitchcock  went  to  work  at  a 
blast  furnace  near  fronton,  O.  This  was  in  1858,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  found  him  employed  in  the  rolling  mills  at 
Youngstown.     At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Hitch- 
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cock  enlisted  for  three  months  and  in  August,  1861,  was  made 
first  lieutenant  and  quartermaster  of  the  Twentieth  Ohio  Vol- 
unteer Infantry  and  was  mustered  into  the  three  years'  serv- 
ice. He  fought  at  the  battles  of  Fort  Donelson  and  Shiloh, 
and  served  with  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  through  all  of 
its  campaigns.  In  recognition  of  bravery  and  faithful  service 
he  was  made  brigade  and  later  division  quartermaster.  He 
was  mustered  out  after  the  battle  of  Atlanta,  August  20,  1864. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  married  Sarah  Jane  Wilcox,  daughter  of 
Aaron  Wilcox,  of  Painesville,  O..  September  28,  18(i4.  In 
18(15  Mr.  Hitchcock  came  to  Cleveland  and  organized  the 
iron  and  steel  firm  of  Cleveland,  Brown  &  Co.,  in  which  he 
was  active  for  over  twenty  years,  when  the  plant  was  pur- 
chased by  Bassett,  Presley  &  Co.,  the  present  owners.  In 
1890  Mr.  Hitchcock,  with  others,  organized  the  Moon  Run 
Coal  Company,  and  was  active  in  its  management  until  1898, 
when  it  was  absorbed  by  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Company.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  latter  concern 
from  its  inception  until  two  years  ago,  when  he  resigned. 

He  was  interested  in  the  Mahoning  Valley  Iron  Com- 
pany and  the  Brown-Bonnell  Iron  Company,  of  Youngstown, 
now  merged  with  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company;  in 
the  old  Vulcan  Steel  Works  of  St.  Louis,  and  in  the  Hamilton 
Steel  and  Iron  Company,  of  Hamilton,  Canada.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  for  Savings  and  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Lake  Erie  College,  the  University  School,  the  Floating  Bethel, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  of  the  Working- 
men's  Collateral  Loan  Association.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Loyal  Legion,  the  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  a 
trustee  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  director  of  the  North  Elec- 
tric Company,  and  of  the  Cleveland  Storage  Company,,  and  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Union,  Country 
and  Euclid  clubs. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity  and 
stood  high  in  the  business  world.  He  was  of  a  retiring  dispo- 
sition and  never  sought  political  honors,  and  gave  freely  of 
his  time  and  means  to  numberless  worthy  causes.     His  widow 
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and  four  children  survive  him.  They  are:  Charles  W„  of 
the  Lincoln  Electric  Manufacturing  Company;  Reuben,  of  the 
iaw  firm  of  Wood,  Hitchcock  &  Morgan;  Lawrence,  of  the 
Kelley  Island  Lime  and  Transport  Company,  and  H.  Morley, 
of  the  Lincoln  Electric  Manufacturing  Company. 

MR.  ALVA  A.  JEWETT. 

Mr.  Jewett  was  born  in  1821  on  what  was  then  a  farm, 
taking  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  corner  of  St.  Clair  and 
Water  Streets.  He  afterwards  moved  to  Newburg,  where 
he  also  engaged  in  farming.  His  home  was  on  Broadway  and 
had  been  ever  since  1844.     Here  he  died  June  29,  1906. 

Mr.  Jewett  took  considerable  interest  in  politics  and  was 
the  first  to  represent  the  old  fourteenth  ward  in  the  city  coun- 
cil. He  retired  about  thirty-five  years  ago  and  has  not  since 
been  engaged  in  business. 

He  was  greatly  esteemed  as  an  honest,  upright  citizen. 
He  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  six  children.  His  remains 
were  buried  in  Riverside  cemetery,  of  which  he  had  been  a 
director  for  many  years, 

MRS.  G.  W,  JONES. 
Mrs.  Jones'  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Rhodilla  Tenney:  she 
was  born  in  Orwell,  Vt,  March  6,  1817.  She  died  Saturday  P.  M, 
December  2,  1905,  at  the  family  home,  32(i  Pearl  St.  In  1828.  she 
married  George  Washington  Jones,  and  shortly  afterwards  came 
to  Cleveland,  where  she  continued  to  live  until  her  death.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  she  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers of  the  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Qeveland,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  death  took  rank  as  the  senior  female  member. 

MR.  DAVID  H.  KIMBERLEY. 
Mr.  Kimberley  was  born  in  England  in  1842  and  came 
with  his  parents  to  this  country  in  1847.    After  a  lingering 
sickness  of  some  months  he  died  October  21,. 1905. 
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Mr.  Kimberley  was  vice-president  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change Bank,  wrecked  by  the  stealings  of  a  cashier,  and  worry 
over  the  bank's  affairs  is  believed  to  have  added  much  to  his 
illness.  He  was  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Knights  of  Pyth- 
.ias,  arid  other  orders,  president  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Paving 
&  Construction  Company,  president  of  the  Cleveland  Perma- 
nent Building  and  Loan  Association,  afterward  the  Central 
Trust  Company ;  president  of  the  Lorain  Street  Savings  Bank 
Company,  trustee  of  the  Riverside  Cemetery  Association, 
president  of  the  Kansas  City  &  Leavenworth  railroad,  and  an 
officer  of  the  India  Rubber  Company  and  the  Federal  Gas  & 
Fuel  Company  of  Columbus. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Kimberley,  a  loyal  Republican  always, 
was  active  in  politics.  With  Dwight  Palmer  and  John  Grif- 
fith, both  of  whom  died  before  him,  he  formed  the  Kimberley 
trio,  whose  songs  were  a  feature  of  campaigns  in  this  county 
for  years.  Mr.  Kimberley  was  twice  elected  county  treasurer 
in  the  '80's. 

Mr.  Kimberley  was  an  honest,  upright  citizen,  a  man  of 
good  business  capacity  and  had  the  respect  of  all  who  knew 
him. 


MR.  ORIN  C.  LAWRENCE. 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  born  in  1823  in  the  town  of  Marietta, 
-O.,  his  parents  having  moved  to  that  town  from  Rensselaer 
County,  N,  Y.,  a  few  years  prior  to  his  birth.  His  father, 
Mr.  George  Lawrence,  settled  in  Olmsted  township,  this 
.county,  and  resided  there  with  his  family  until  his  death. 
Mr.  Lawrence  remained  a  resident  of  Olmsted  township  un- 
til he  moved  to  Cleveland  in  April,  1864,  and  during  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  residence  there  conducted  a  large  gen- 
eral store  which  was  familiarly  known  as  "Romps"  store. 
JTe  purchased  the  business  of  Mr.  Komp,  who  had  conducted 
it  for  many  years. 

In  Cleveland,  he  lived  on  the  west  side,  where  he  died. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  trade,  later  the  livery  busi- 
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ness  and  after  that  had  a  flour  and  feed  store,  Finally,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  oil  industry,  he  entered  the  business  as  a 
jobber  and  remained  in  that  business  until  his  retirement 
some  years  ago. 

He  was  a  staunch  Union  supporter,  during  the  Civil  War. 
While  always  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  city, 
he  never  sought  political  honors. 

Mr.  Lawrence  died  on  December  18th,  1904,  and  is  sur- 
vived by  a  widow  (his  second  wife)  and  seven  of  his  eight 
children. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  MORGAN. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  in  1S43  in  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  and 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1857.  He  died  November  14,  1905. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  he  and  his  brother,  the  late  W.  J.  Mor- 
gan, established  the  W.  J.  Morgan  Co.  The  two  young  men 
had  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  business  except  their 
integrity  and  the  ability  to  do  hard  work.  Through  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  two  brothers  the  firm  grew  from  a  hum- 
ble beginning  to  the  largest  lithographic  concern  in  the  world. 
On  the  death  of  his  brother,  one  year  ago,  Mr.  Morgan  be- 
came the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  the'old  firm  name  being 
retained. 

Living  in  the  period  of  this  city's  greatest  development, 
Mr.  Morgan  was  largely  identified  with  its  progress.  He  was 
the  president  of  the  Morgan,  Moore  &  Bayne  Coal  Co.,  which 
recently  sold  out  to  the  Pittsburg  Coal  Co.  Besides  being  a 
stockholder  in  many  other  Cleveland  enterprises  he  served 
as  a  director  of  several  Cleveland  banks  for  a  number  of  yeara. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  for  Mr.  Morgan's  success  in  his 
busmess  as  well  as  his  private  life,  was  his  power  of  making 
and  holding  friends  through  his  cheerful  personality  and 
strength  of  character.  During  his  lifetime  he  made  thousands 
of  friends  in  Cleveland  who  now  lament  his  sudden  death. 
Mi'.  Morgan  was  a  member  of  the  Union,  Country,  Roadside, 
.Euclid  and  Colonial  clubs  and  was  always  prominent  in  Clevc- 
Jand  society. 
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On  coming  to  Cleveland  he  joined  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian church,  o£  which  he  was  a  lifelong  attendant- 
Mr.  Morgan  was  always  interested  in  problems  that  af- 
fected the  masses  of  the  people  and  he  never  refused  to  aid 
any  movement  that  was  directed  toward  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  The  only  time  that  Mr.  Morgan  served  the  public 
personally  v^'as  when  he  acted  as  a  city  councilman  under  Ste- 
phen Bulirer's  administration. 

He  was  married  in  18(J3  to  Miss  Julia  Holly,  whom  he 
survived  by  three  years.  Four  children  mourn  his  loss:  Mrs. 
G.  \V.  Uhl,  A.  H.  Morgan,  Miss  Rose  Morgan  and  P.  J.  Mor- 


MR.  WILLIAM  PATE. 

Mr.  Pate  was  born  in  Burnley,  Lancashire,  England,  Oct. 
5,  1840,  and  came  to  America  with  his  father,  William  Pate, 
St.,  when  eight  years  of  age.  In  18.5(>  he  located  in  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Pate  served  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  in  the  engineers  corps,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 
in  different  lines  of  business  in  Cleveland  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  For  the  past  three  years  he  had  been  fiscal  agent 
and  a  large  owner  of  stock  in  the  Jessie  gold  mine  in  Arizona. 
He  always  took  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  was  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  wds  also 
a  member  of  the  city  council  several  years  ago.  When  still 
a  young  man  Mr.  Pate  joined  the  Willson  Ave.  Baptist 
church,  and  several  years  later  helped  organize,  and  had  until 
his  death  been  an  active  member  of  the  Church  of  God  on 
Woodland  Ave. 

Mr.  Pate  died  while  on  a  visit  to  the  place  of  his  birth 
in  England,  May  3,  1906.  His  sons,  William  and  Robert, 
brought  his  remains  home  to  Cleveland.  Mrs.  Pate  died  in 
1902.  Five  children  survive  the  deceased:  Mrs.  B.  H.  Lang, 
R.  G.  Pate,  William  Pate.  Jr.,  Charles  L.  Pate  and  Miss  Hat- 
tie  E.  Pate. 
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MRS.  FRANK  SEITHER. 

Mrs,  Sarah  Seither  was  born  in  1845  on  the  West  Side, 
and  died  October  21,  1!)05.  on  the  same  premises  where  born. 
Shv  was  a  member  of  a  famous  pioneer  family  that  emigrated 
to  >his  section  of  the  state  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecti- 
cut. Her  father  was  a  blacksmith  and  shod  horses  in  the  War 
of  1812. 

Mrs.  Seither  was  married  to  Mr.  Seither,  who  survives 
her,  in  1859.  For  twenty-five  years  the  couple  lived  on  Clark 
avenue,  but  eleven  years  ago  Mr,  Seither  purchased  the  old 
place  where  Mrs.  Seither  was  born  and  there  they  have  lived 
since.  Both  were  members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Associa- 
tion and  active  in  the  Free  Will  Baptist  church  at  the  comer 
of  Scranton  and  Clark  avenues.  Mrs.  Seither  was  for  years 
at  the  head  of  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  her  church  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Jones  Home  for 
Friendless  Children. 

Two  sisters,  one  of  whom  lives  in  Minnesota  and  the  oth- 
er m  this  city;  four  children,  all  of  whom  live  in  Cleveland, 
and  the  husband,  survive  Mrs.  Seither. 

MR.  CHARLES  A.  SELDEN. 

Mr.  Selden  was  the  son  of  R.  C.  Selden  and  Julia  Sargent 
Selden,  whose  farm  was  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  the 
southwest  side  of  Cleveland.  Here  on  this  farm  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Selden  was  born  December  14,  1830.     He  died  April  18, 

1906. 

MRS.  LOUIS  SMITHNIGHT. 

Mrs.  Smithnight  was  born  in  Cleveland  May  8,  1837,  and 
died  May  28,  1906.  Her  maiden  name  was  Nettie  Wilcox. 
She  was  the  mother  of  two  children,  both  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Mrs.  Smithnight  was  of  a  retiring  disposition,  and 
found  most  pleasure  in  home  life.  She  was  a  devoted,  wife 
and  kind  neighbor.  .  .": 
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MR.  GEORGE  W.  STOCKLEY. 

Mr.  Stockley  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1843  and  died  at 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  April  21,  1906.  He  was  the  son  of  Capt. 
John  G,  Stockley,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cleveland,  and 
in  liis  day  one  of  Cleveland's  most  prominent  men 

(We  are  sorry  not  to  have  been  furnished  more  of  his  life.] 


MR.  WM.  J.  WATTERSON. 

Mr.  Watterson  was  born  in  Warrensville,  O.,  in  1830 
anu  died  November  20,  1905,  at  the  residence  of  his  son,  Wm. 
R.  Watterson,  on  Giddings  avenue.  He  was  a  successful 
contractor  and  highly  respected  citizen.  For  years  he  was 
engaged  in  the  erection  of  buildings  and  many  of  the  older 
ones,  when  built  the  finest  in  the  city,  were  erected  by  him. 
Some  years  ago  he  was  interested  in  the  Standard  Tobacco 
Company,  but  retired  from  active  business  pursuits  four  years 
ago. 

He  is  survived  by  three  children,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Moody,  of 
New  York  City,  E.  P.  Watterson  and  W.  R.  Watterson,  of  this 
city.  Mrs.  Watterson  died  three  years  ago.  M.  G.  Watterson, 
treasurer  of  the  Union  Savings  and  Loan  Company,  is  a  brother. 

Mr.  Watterson  was  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  Oriental 
Commandery,  K.  T.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
af^irs  of  the  Woodland  Avenue  Presbyterian  church,  of  which 
be  was  a  member.  The  family  home  was  formerly  on  Sco- 
vill  avenue,  near  Forest  street,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Wat- 
tersons  for  over  thirty-five  years. 
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CONSTITUTION 
AS  AMENDED  AT  THE  ANNUAL  MEETINGS. 

Article  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County,"  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve 
at  least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and 
who  shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  liability, 
except  that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  mem- 
bership fee,  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from 
each  member  who  ts  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and 
applied  in  defraying  necessary  expenses. 
Article  H- 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  with  the 
addition  of  an  Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  per- 
sons, all  of  which  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association 
and  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors 
are  duly  appointed  and  they  accept  their  appointments. 

Article  III. 
The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the 
tenth  fall  on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises, 
and  bringing  the  members  into  more  intimate  social  relations, 
and  collecting  all  such  facts,  incidents,  relics  and  personal 
reminiscences  respecting  the  early  history  and  settlement  of 
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the  county  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Reserve  as  may  be 
regarded  of  permanent  value,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  preservation ;  and  also 
for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting 
such  other  business  of  the  Association  as  may  be  required. 

Article  IV. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shall  devolve  upon 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
ages  and  time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members, 
and  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  against  the  Associa- 
tion by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of  pay- 
ment. 

Article  V. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate 
the  hour  and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish 
due  notice  thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its 
own  body  or  in  any  other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the 
Association  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall 
appoint  such  number  of  subordinate  committees  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, at  its  regular  annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its 
affairs,  its  success  and  prospects,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  They  shall  also  see  that  the  an- 
nual proceedings  of  the  Association,  including  such  other  val- 
uable information  as  may  have  been  received,  are  properly 
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prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  as- soon  as  practicable  after 
each  annual  meeting. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  cx-officio. 

Article  VI. 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
presence  of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No 
special  meeting  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes, 
and  on  call  of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  re<. 
ferred  for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only 
upon  its  approval  shall  any  person  be  deemed  elected. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
the  members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amended  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  now  Living, 


Wh.n 

Cime  to 

Whera  Born. 

Born? 

Ku.... 

Ackley,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Adams,  Addie  L. 

Ohio 

1852 

1858 

Adams,  Asa  C. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Adams,  Charles  M. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Adams,  Mrs.  Oiarles  M. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Adams,  George  H. 

England 

1821 

1840 

Adams,  Mrs.  Isabel 

Ohio 

1818 

1849 

Adams,  John  F. 

Ohio 

1843 

1842 

Adams,  Joseph  J. 

New  York 

1835 

1840 

Akers,  William  J. 

England 

1845 

1847 

Akers,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Akins,  Fred  R. 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Akins,  Mrs.  Mercy  M. 

New  York 

1816 

1832 

Alleman,  Mrs.  Catherine  J. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Amy,  Adelia 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Jennie  V. 

Wisconsin 

1844 

1846 

Andrews,  John 

England 

1825 

1849 

Apthorp,  Henry 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Augsted,  Minnie 

Germany 

1847 

1853 

Austin,  Mrs.  Ann  D. 

England 

1821 

1846 

Avery,  Rev.  Frederick  Burt 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Avery,  Jane  M. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Avery,  William  G. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Avery,  Hezekiah 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Awl,  Woodward 

Ohio 

1840 

1856 

Axtdl,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

Maine 

1835 

18G5 

Babeock,  Charles 

Ohio 

1850 

1853 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Perry  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Babeock.  William  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Backus,  Mrs.  Franklin  T. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 
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When 

Cimcln 

N>«e. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Rewrre. 

Bacon,  E.  C. 

Vermont 

1828 

1856 

Bailey,  Dr.  Robert 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Baker,  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Baldwin,  Martin  H. 

Ohio 

1819 

1819 

Eardwell,  John  N. 

New  York 

1835 

1838 

Bardwell,  Mrs.  John  N. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Rarnett.  Mrs.  Mariah  H. 

Germany 

1823 

1835 

Barrance,  Mary  Ann 

England 

1837 

1853 

Barrett,  Mary  H.  Qiiayle 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Barrow,  John 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Connecticut 

1813 

1834 

Baster.  Henry 

England 

1837 

1842 

Beach.  Henry 

Ohio 

1817 

1817 

Beardsley.  Lester  C. 

New  York 

1833 

1839 

Beck.  George  D. 

England 

18.11 

1840 

Becker.  Mrs.  Ida  M. 

Ohio 

1838 

1858 

Beckwith,  Dr.  David  H. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Beckwith,  Sheldon  0. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Sheldon  O. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Bennet,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Bell,  F.  W. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Benjamin,  John  A. 

Massachusetts 

1830 

1836 

Benton,  Horace 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Benton,  Mrs.  Lucius  A. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Bloch,  J.  C. 

Hungary 

1850 

1865 

Black,  Louis 

Germany 

1842 

1854 

Blackwell,  Jared  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Blahd.  Louis  S. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Bohm,  Henry  E. 

Germany 

1838 

1851 

Boggis,  Robert  H. 

Nlew  York 

1835 

1852 

Bobring,  Henry  H. 

Ohio 

1862 

1862 

Bolton,  Charles  Chester 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Bolton,  Mj-s.  Thomas 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Rom,  Charles  P- 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Bosworth,  Mrs.  L. 

New  York 

1828 

1847 

Bosworth,  \ewton  C. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Bothwell,  John  D. 

Scotland 

1831 

1852 
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When 
Born. 

R.'«rVe': 

Boulton,  Marion 

England 

1817 

1852 

Bower,  Alfred  B. 

Ohio 

1861 

1861 

Bower,  Buckland  P. 

Connecticut 

1838 

1855 

Bower,  Mrs.  Euphemia  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Bowler,  Noadiah  P. 

New  York 

1820 

1833 

Bowler,  Walter  N. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Bowley,  Henry 

England 

1830 

1848 

Bowman,  I.  T. 

Pennsylvania 

1835 

1859 

Boynton,  Dr.  Silas  A. 

Ohio 

1835 

18,35 

Brack,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland 

1823 

1835 

Bradley,  M.  A. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Brainard,  George  W. 

New  Hampshire 

-1827 

1834 

Brainard,  Mrs.  George  W. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Brainard,  Joseph  K. 

New  Hampshire 

1830 

1834 

Brainard.  Tyler  W. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Brainerd,  Jesse  K. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 

Brasnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland 

1846 

1850 

Breck,  Hon.  Joseph  H. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Brennan.  Luke 

Ireland 

1830 

1852 

Briggs,  Pierson  D. 

'New  York 

ia.32 

1856 

Brooks,  Caroline 

Ohio 

18S1 

1821 

Brooks,  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Lydia  R. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Brooks,  Oliver  K. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Samuel  C. 

Connecticut 

1826 

1847 

BrocJcs.  Stephen  E. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Brooks.  Thomas  H. 

Indiana 

1846 

1847 

Brown.  Ada  I. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Brown,  Ebeline  S. 

Ohio 

1820 

1820 

Brown,  Frank 

England 

1845 

1851 

Brown.  Mrs.  Julia  F. 

Ohio 

18.^^ 

1833 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

New  York 

1842 

1852 

Buckley.  Hugh.  Jr. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Buell,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Buell,  Albert  C. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Buhrer,  Stephen 

Ohio 

1825 

1844 

Burger.  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

185C 
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is,  J.  C. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 
Burgess,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Burke,  James  C. 
Burke,  Rachel  C. 
Burt,  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Burton,  Dr.  E.  D. 
Burton,  Mrs.  Emeline  J\ 
Burton,  John  A. 
Burwell,  C.  H. 
Byerly,  Mrs.  F.  X. 
Cady,  Geoi^e  W. 
Cahoon,  Thomas  H, 
Caine,  William  H. 
Callister,  John  J. 
Canfield,  Ira  E. 
Cannon,  James  C. 
Cannon,  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 
Cannon,  Mrs.  Sarephina 
Capener,  Dr.  William  H 
Carlisle,  Robert  H. 
Carman,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Carran,  Charles  H. 
Carran,  Robert 
Corvell,  Frank  R. 
Case.  George  L. 
Case.  Hiram  M. 
Chandler,  Isaac  P. 
Chandler,  Mrs.  Ann 
Chandler,  George  H. 
Chandler,  Frank  M. 
Chapin,  Miss  Julia 
Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
ChaiKnan,  Henry  M. 
Charles,  J.  S. 
Chase,  Charles  W. 
Chase,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 


ANNALS  OF  THE 

Whare  Bon,. 

Bora!* 

Came  to 
Ra.erce. 

New  York 

1832, 

1840 

Canada 

;  1836 

1859 

Ohio              /    • 

1827 

1827 

Ireland 

1835 

1849 

New  York 

1820 

1823 

Ohio 

1826 

1826 

Ohio 

1825 

1826 

I.            Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

1838 

1846 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Massachusetts 

1840 

1858 

Maryland 
Ohio 

1832 
1837 

1842 
1837 

Isle  of  Man 

1818 

1842 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Massachusetts 

1827 

1838 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

England 
Ohio 

1831 
1848 

1838 
1848 

Ohio 

183? 

1837 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Isle  of  Man 

1812 

1836 

New  Yoi*  • 

1858 

1859 

Ohio 

1847 

1849 

Enghind 
England 
Ohio 

1842 
1842 
1839 

1864 
1864 
1845 

England 
Ohio 

1835 
1851 

1857 
1851 

Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

1842 
■  1840 

1852 
1840 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

-       New  York 

1818 

1832 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

J,  Google 


EARLY   SETTLERS     ASSOCIATION. 


Name. 

Wh.«  Born. 

Botn.' 

r™,v.-: 

Chester,  Mrs.  Edwin 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Christian,  George  B. 

Isle  of  Man 

1846 

1850 

Claflin,  Jeremiah  G. 

Massachusetts 

1831 

1855 

Claflin,  Mary  Frances 

Ohio 

1845 

1849 

Dark,  Charles  H. 

Massachusetts 

1823 

1835 

Clark,  James  H. 

England 

1832 

1853 

Clark,  Mrs.  Mary 

Germany 

1848 

1855 

Coates,  William  Rr' 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Cobb,  Lester  A. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Coe,  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut 

1823 

1823 

Coe,  Antoinette  B. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Coe,  Capt.  Lord  M. 

New  York 

1828 

1833 

Cogswell,  Benjamin  S. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Cogswell,  Mrs.  Helen  M. 

Ohio 

1833 

1832 

Colahan,  Charles 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cole,  David  E. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Colwell,  Joseph 

New  York 

1844 

1854 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathnq) 

New  York 

1821 

1828 

Cooley,  Mrs.  Lettie 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Coon,  John 

New  York 

1823 

1837 

Corlett,  John 

Isle  of  Man 

1815 

1836 

Corlett,  William  K. 

Isle  of  Man 

1820 

1837 

Covert,  Hon.  John  C. 

New  York 

1837 

1849 

Cowle,  John  B. 

England 

1826 

1840 

Cowle,  Richard 

Ohio 

1827 

1837 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 

New  York 

1827 

1849 

Cowles,  J.  G.  W. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cox,  George  B, 

England 

1834 

1834 

Cox,  Miss  Jane  M. 

England 

1829 

1834 

Cox,  William  O. 

England 

1853 

1855 

Cozad,  Justin  L. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Cozad,  Newell  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Cozzens,  Mary  H. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Crable,  John 

Germany 

1838 

1833 

Cranney,  Mrs.  Clara  A. 

Ohio 

1821 

1821" 

Crawford,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Cridland,  E.  J.  H. 

Ohio 

1825 

1826 

itradb,  Google 
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Wh.n 

Cm.  to 

N.me. 

Where  Born. 

Born. 

Rem.r..e. 

Critchley,  Mrs.  John 

England 

1828 

1851 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Anne  E. 

Massachusetts 

1828 

1852 

Ciirtiss,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1831 

1840 

Curtiss,  Miss  Lucia  M.  S. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Dall,  Andrew 

Scotland 

1850 

1852 

Danforth,  J.  H. 

New  York 

1854 

1854 

Darby,  John  E. 

Massachusetts 

1835 

1858 

Davidson.  Charles  A. 

New  York 

1836 

1837 

Davies,  H.  J. 

Canada 

1859 

1863 

Davis,  Mrs.  Betsey 

New  York 

1816 

1836 

Davis.  Schuyler 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Dean,  Flavius  J. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Dean,  Mrs.  Henrietta 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Dean,  Horace 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C, 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

DeForest.  Cyrus  H. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Dellenbaiigh,  Judge  F,  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Denison,  Edwin 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Denzer,  Mrs.  Sarah 

England 

1824 

1837 

Dewstoe,  Charles  C. 

New  York 

1841 

1866 

Deweese,  Mrs:  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Dille,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Doan.  Edwin  W. 

Ohio 

183.3 

1833 

Doan.  Mrs.  George 

New  York 

1837 

184G 

Doan,  Seth  H. 

Ohio 

18C0 

1860 

Dodge,  Mortimer  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Dodge,  Samuel  D. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Dodge,  Wilson  S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Donnely,  W.  E. 

Ohio 

1855 

1857 

Doolittle.  Elisha  S. 

Connecticut 

1826 

1838 

Dorsett,  John  W. 

England 

1822 

1832 

Dunn.  Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New.  York 

1828 

1834 

Dunn,  James 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Dunn,  Joseph 

England 

1820 

18.34 

Durant,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Isle  of  Man 

1844 

1844 

Dutton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York 

1831 

1834 

Duty.  A.  E. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

J,  Google 


EARLY   SETTLERS     ASSOCIATION, 


N.ne. 

Wh««  Bt.™. 

Bom 

Raianc. 

Duty,  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Dwyer,  James  W. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Edgerton,  Sardis,  Jr. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Elerick,  Mrs.  A.  E. 

Emerson,  Taylor 

Ohio 

1819 

1819 

Everett,  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Falk,  Marilla  Marks 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Farr,  Abram  G. 

Ohio 

18.35 

1835 

Farrell,  David  C. 

New  York 

1827 

1831 

Fenn,  S.  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ferrell,  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Ferrill,  Minnie  A. 

England 

18.rj 

1844 

Fish,  Abel 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Fish,  Ozias 

Ohio 

1818 

1818 

Fisher,  Miss  Adah 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Fisher.  Waldo  A. 

Massachusetts 

1822 

1853 

Fishell,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Flick,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Flick  Mrs.  Adeline 

Pennsylvania 

18-14 

1865 

Foote,  Mrs.  Lyman  P. 

Germany 

1837 

1848 

Forbes,  Alexander  A. 

Scotland 

1824 

1837 

Ford,  Mrs.  Horatio  C. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Fowler,  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Fowler,  Armanda  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fowler,  Edwin 

1835 

Fuhrman,  Charles 

Germany 

1845 

1850 

Fuller,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Gale,  Mrs.  Susan 

New  York 

1815 

1834 

Gallagher,  Hon.  Milan 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  Inez 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Gardner,  George  W. 

Massachusetts 

1834 

1837 

Gawne,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Gerould,  Mrs.  Julia  Clapp 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Gibbons,  John  W. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Gillbert,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Gleim,  Lorenz 

Germany 

1825 

1849 

itradb,  Google 
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Wben 

Cimato 

Nima. 

Whor.  Bom. 

Bora 

R™?v*° 

Goodwin,  William 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Goodwillie,  Mrs.  Thomas 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

England 

1851 

1851 

Gordon,  Mary 

England 

1847 

1817 

Goulder,  Harvey  D. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Goulder,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gouvy,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Green,  Mrs.  Hannah  J. 

Pennsylvania 

1826 

1846 

Green,  John  E.* 

Vermont 

1837 

1856 

Green.  Perry  S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Greenhalgh,  Robert 

England 

1828 

1840 

Gregory,  Thomas 

England 

1827 

1849 

Groif,  Henry  R. 

Pennsylvania 

1827 

1833 

Guilford,  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts 

1823 

1848 

Hadden,  Alexander 

W.  Virginia 

1850 

1859 

Hadlow,  Henry 

England 

1829 

1831 

Hadlow,  John 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hale,  Betsy  Marsh 

Vermont 

1827 

1833 

Hale,  J.  J. 

Vermont 

1811 

1817 

Hall,  Liba  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Hall,  Reuben 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mariette 

New  York 

1829 

1835 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mary 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Edwin  T. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Handerson,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Handerson,  Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Harlow,  Mrs.  Abby  J. 

Connecticut 

1823 

1845 

Harris,  Albert  J. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Harris,  Byron  C. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Harris,  Brougham  E. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Harris,  Frank  R. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Hathaway.  Myra  Fisher 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Hathaway,  Warren  W. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Hawley,  Mrs.  A. 

Connecticut 

1826 

1840 

Hays,  Joseph 

Germany 

1838 

1856 

Hayes,  William  J. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

,db,  Google 


EARLY  SETTLERS     ASSOCIATION. 


Nime. 

Hayes,  Kaufman 
Heller,  Israel  B. 
Herman.  George  P. 
Herrick,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Heward,  Mrs.  Thomas  A. 
Hickox.  Charles  G. 
Hickox,  Frank  F. 
Hill,  Stephen  N. 
Hills.  William  D. 
Hills.  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Hills,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Whela 
Hodge,  Karl 
Hodge,  Col.  Orlando  J. 
Holden,  Liberty  Emery 
Holmes,  J.  H. 
Honeywell,  Mrs,  Charlotte 
Hord,  A.  C. 
Hord,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Horton,  Dr.  William  P, 
Hosley,  Almira 
House,  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 
House,  Martin 
Howe,  William  A. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Rachel 
Hoyt,  George 
Hudson.  Mrs.  Daniel  D. 
Hunt.  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 
Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Hinman  B, 
Hurlbut,  William  Lyman 
Hutchins,  Judge  John  C. 
Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Jrfin  T. 
Hyde,  Averill  L. 
Hyde,  G.  A. 
Ingersoll.  Alvin  F. 
Ingham,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 
Jackson,  Alice 
James,  William 


Wh.r.  Bom. 

Born, 

R.»rv.. 

Germany 

1835 

1852 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Illinois 

1841 

1847 

England 

1823 

1835 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Canada 

1824 

1851 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

England 

1835 

1848 

Ohio 

18S5 

18o.- 

New  York 

1828 

1837 

Maine 

1833 

1861 

England 

1843 

1865 

England 

1825 

1844 

Ohio 

1855 

1872 

Ohio 

1855 

1856 

Vermont 

1833 

1844 

Connecticut 

182fi 

1840 

Ohio 

1826 

1826 

Vermont 

1830 

1835 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

France 

1825 

1834 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

New  York 

1818 

1836 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Connecticut 

1855 

1862 

Massachusetts 

1826 

1850 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Ohio 

1832 

1846 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

itradb,  Google 


Jamison,  Mrs.  Ann 
Jenne,  Isabelle 
Jennings,  John  G. 
Johnson,  A.  M. 
Johnson,  David 
Johnson,  Homer  H. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  L,  D. 
Johnson,  Philander  L. 
JfAnson,  Seth  W. 
Jones.  Rev.  John  D. 
Jones,  Mrs,  Mary  A. 
Jones,  Mary  J. 
Jones.  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Jordan.  Miss  Lucy 
Judkins,  Martha  J. 
Judkins,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Kaneen,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ellen 
Kappler,  William  A. 
Kelley,  Mrs,  Louisa  C. 
Keiley,  Mary  E. 
Kelley,  Thomas  A. 
Kellogg,  Horace  S. 
Kellc^g,  Mrs.  Louisa 
Kennedy,  Charles  E. 
Kerns,  Theodore  Isaac 
Kerruish,  William  S.. 
Kerniish,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Kerstine,  Anna  M. 
Kerstine,  Henry  C. 
Keys,  Daniel  H. 
Kidney,  George  H. 
Kidney,  Mrs.  Virginia  E, 
Kieffer,  Michael 
King.  Wm.  A. 
Kline,  Virgil  P. 
Kneale,  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Knight,  T.  S. 


J  OF  THE 

Whan 

Cme  to 

Wher.  Bom. 

Born 

Ireland 

1835 

1852 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Ohio 

.   1856 

1856 

Ohio 

1823 

1823 

Ohio 

1S14 

1835 

Ohio 

1862 

18G2 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Ohio 

1821 

1823 

Connecticut 

1811 

1833 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Ohio 

1813 

1813 

New  Yorlt 

1821 

1835 

Ohio 

1820 

1820 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

.New  York 

1816 

1840 

New  Yorli 

1824 

1840 

Ohio 

1856 

185C 

Massachusetts 

1827 

1851 

Ohio 

1846 

184tf 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Isle  of  Man 

1837 

1852 

Germany 

1836 

1849 

Germany 

1824 

1849 

New  York 

1833 

1850 

New  York 

1827 

1847 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

New  York 

1846 

1848 

England 

1843 

1865 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

J,  Google 


EARLY   SETTLERS     ASSOCL^TION. 


Nam*. 

Lambert,  Anthony  A. 
Lambert,  M^.  E,  J. 
Lambert,  Mrs.  L.  Kate 
Lander,  Marcellus  A. 
Lane,  Charles  D. 
Lauser,  Fred  C. 
Lawrence,  Jane  E. 
Lee,  Mrs.  Ellen  L. 
Lee,  James  W. 
Lee.  Mrs.  Rhcxla  Carlton 
Leigh,  William 
Lester,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Brown 
Letts,  E.  J. 
Lewis,  Clarence  H. 
Liebick,  A.  K. 
L,ocke,  Mrs.  Sarah  M, 
Lockwood,  C.  B. 
Lowe,'  Robert  D. 
Lowman,  John  H. 
Lyon.  Henry  H. 
McAnley,  Mrs.  Mary  C, 
McCrosky,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 
McCrosky,  James 
McDole,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 
McGillicuddy,  T.  D, 
Mcintosh.  George  T. 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  George  T. 
Mcintosh,  Henry  P. 
McKay,  George  A. 
McKay,  George  P. 
McKean,  N.  P. 
McKinnie,  Henry  J. 
McKinnie,  William  J. 
McMahan,  John  P. 
McManns,  Thomas  J, 
Mackerell,  Hilbert 
Madison,  William  A. 


Where  Bom. 

Born. 

Re»rve. 

Ohio 

185G 

1856 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Germany 

1844 

1850 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

New  York 

1834 

1837 

Germany 

1839 

1847 

Ohio 

1826 

1826 

Ohio 

18Sr 

lS:t7 

New  York 

18;iO 

1838 

Ohio 

18.'i4 

1834 

England 

1832 

18.50 

N'ew  York 

1832 

1845 

New  York 

18.3.3 

1854 

Ohio 

1857 

1861 

Germany 

1854 

1864 

Ohio 

1836 

183(i 

New  York 

183ft 

1832 

England 

18?8 

1852 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Ohio 

1838 

183S 

New  York 

1842 

18.53 

Ohio 

IBXi 

1833 

Kentucky 

1829 

1865 

Ohio 

'     1820 

1820 

Kentucky 

183.5 

1847 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Ohio 

1840 

1846 

New  York 

1841 

1847 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

New  Hampshire 

1844 

1864 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Vermont 

1835 

1855 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Ohio 

1856 

18,56 

England 

1815 

1849 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Di.itradb,  Google 


32r>                                                      ANNALS  OF  THE 

When 

Camt  to 

N.m*. 

Whsr*  Born. 

Born, 

Maher.  William  K. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Mahler,  Barudi 

Ohio 

•1851 

1851 

Mahler.  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Malone,  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Maloney,  Edward 

Ireland 

1837 

1848 

Mandelbaum,  Jacob 

Germany 

1834 

1851 

Manix,  Cornelius  J. 

Indiana 

1851 

1852 

Manning,  Albert  R. 

England 

1835 

1847 

Marks,  Ne hernia h 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Marshall.  Mrs.  Daniel 

Vermont 

1830 

1841 

Martyn,  Henry  L. 

\'ermont 

1823 

1843 

Mason.  Mrs.  J. 

England 

1834 

1852 

Mastick.  H.  A. 

Ohio 

1828 

1831 

Matthews.  Maria  Dean 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

May.  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Mellen,  Lucius  F. 

Massachusetts 

1831 

1852 

Merriam,  Edward 

Connecticut 

1819 

1820 

Merriam.  E.  B. 

England 

1833 

1837 

Milgate,  Mrs.  Mattie 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Miller.  William  L. 

Ohio 

1839 

1829 

Minor.  Seth 

Ohio 

1833 

1832 

Moony.  John  B. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Morgan.  George  F. 

New  York 

1853 

1854 

Morgan,  Mrs.  -Hannah  C. 

Massachusetts 

1820 

1832 

Morgan.  Mrs.  N.  G. 

Ohio 

1815 

1818 

Morison,  David 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Morley,  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Moses,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1818 

1818 

Moses.  Nelson 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Mulhern.  Mrs.  George  G. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Muerman,  C.  A. 

Germany 

1829 

1851 

Morgan,  Clifford  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Murfett,  Edward 

England 

1833 

1837 

Murfrey,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

1830 

1850 

Murfrey.  Cornelius 

Ireland 

1830 

1853 

Murfrey.  L.  A. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Mylechraine,  William 

Isle  of  Man 

1849 

1857 

,db,  Google 


EARLY    SETTLEBS     ASSOCIATION, 


Wbin     Cime  t 


Nahuis,  John 

Holland 

1839 

1855 

Newton,  William  H. 

Connecticut 

1810 

1837 

Norris,  Gaal  G. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 

Norton,  Walter 

New  York 

1836 

1839 

Nott,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

New  York 

1829 

1839 

Nutt,  Adelaide  N. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Niitt,  Willard  L. 

New  York 

18.11 

1832 

O'Brien,  P.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Odcll,  Jay 

New  York 

1819 

1828 

Ograin,  Mrs.  Lida  W. 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Olmsted,  Oscar  N. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Olmsted,  George  H. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Osborn,  James  M. 

New  York 

1835 

1858 

Oster,  Jacob 

Germany 

1832 

1852 

Oswald,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Oviatt,  Schuyler  R. 

Ohio 

1819 

1819 

Page.  Edward  S- 

Ohio 

1843 

1848 

Patterson,  Mrs.  Louise  J. 

Connecticut 

1829 

1839 

Paine,  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Paine,  James  H. 

New  York 

1838 

1852 

Paine,  Seth  T. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Palmer,  Lucinda 

1832 
1853 

1830 

Palnjer,  Richard  L. 

Ohio 

1853 

Pearce,  Boardman 

New  York 

1814 

1817 

Pearce,  Scoville  B. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Pearce,  Robert  S. 

New  York 

1857 

1863 

Pearse,  Benjamin 

Rhode  Island 

1813 

1839 

Pease.  Gideon 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Peck,  Mrs.  Ida  Ruth 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Peck,  T.  D. 

New  York 

1828 

1840 

Pelton,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

Ohio 

1825 

1826 

Pelton,  Edwin  D. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Pennington,  B.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

1837 

1861 

Perkins,  Douglass 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Pettengill,  Mrs.  Abby  L. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Pettit,  Mrs.  Rebecca 

Maine 

1840 

1857 

Petty,  E.  L.  Judkins 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 
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Born. 

Phillips,  B.  F. 

Ohio 

1832 

1833 

Phillips,  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ohio 

1835 

1635 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Pike,  Mrs.  Liicy 

England 

1838 

1855 

Pike,  Simon  E. 

England 

1833 

1853 

Pond,  Martin  W. 

Connecticut 

1814 

1845 

Poole,  Dr.  E.  W. 

England 

1842 

1853 

Pope.  Irving  W. 

New  York 

183-t 

1835 

Pope,  Mrs.  Mary  Frink 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Porter,  C.  H. 

Ohio 

1861 

1861 

Post.  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Prall,  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Prentice,  Dr.  Noyes  B. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Noyes  B. 

Kentucky 

1830 

1831 

Prescott,  William 

England' 

1850 

1854 

Preyer,  Hugo 

Germany 

1847 

1857 

Quayle.  George  L. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Qrayle.  Thomas  C. 

Isle  of  Man 

1828 

1856 

Quinn.  Mrs.  Arthur 

Massachusetts 

1812 

1842 

Ragg,  William  H. 

New  Jersey 

1840 

1853 

Randerson,  George 

England 

1831 

1851 

Rannev,  Henry  C. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Rannev,  William  S. 

Ohio 

18.15 

.1835 

Raymond,  Henry  N. 

Connecticut 

1835 

1836 

Raymond,  Samuel  A. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Remington,  Stephen  G. 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Remington,  Mrs.  Stephen 

New  York 

1834 

1853 

Renonard.  Harriet  W. 

New  York 

1823 

1829 

Repp.  Philip  H. 

Germany 

1830 

1840 

Reynolds,  Isaac 

New  York 

1831 

1832 

Rice,  Capt.  Percv  W. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ricksecker,  W.  K. 

Maryland 

1831 

1839 

Rieley,  Francis 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Roberts.  Amanda  B. 

New  York  ' 

1819 

1846 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Robinson,  N. 

Ohio 

1817 

1817 

Rockefeller,  John  D. 

New  York 

1839 

1852 
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Born. 

R»er.>. 

RockefeUer.  Mrs.  John  D. 

New  York 

1839 

1852 

Rohrheimer,  Maurice 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Roof.  Joseph  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Root,  Mrs.  Ralph  R. 

New  York 

18118 

1844 

Rose,  Benjamin 

England 

1828 

1849 

Rose,  Edwin  G. 

New  York 

1837 

1861 

Rose.  Mrs.  Parmelee 

Ohio 

1835 

1865 

Rose.  Sarah  P.  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Rossiter.  Silas 

England 

1851 

1852 

Rov.  John  N. 

New  York 

1831 

1858 

Ru'dd,  William  C. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Russell,  Mrs.  Cornelius  L. 

New  York 

1823 

1835 

RiTssell,  George  F. 

Ohio 

184C 

1846 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Ryder,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Sabin.  Miss  Julia  Sophia 

New   York 

1843 

1846 

Sanborn,  Horace  R. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Sanford.  Charles 

New  York 

1830 

1848 

Sargeant,  John  W. 

Vermont 

1820 

18.34 

Sargent.  Mrs.  Julia  A. 

Michigan 

1827 

1828 

Savage,  Mrs.  E.  G. 

New  York 

1833 

1859 

Sax  ton.  Miss  Mary 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Schmitt,  Josephine  B. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Schneider,  Mrs.  Maria 

Germany 

1831 

1847 

Schneider,  Miss  Marie 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Schlatterback.  Geoi^e  A. 

Germany 

-1829 

1853 

Schofield,  Levi  T. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Scofield,  Geo.  F. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Scofield,  William  C.       ■ 

England 

1821 

184.3 

Seither,  Frank 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Seller.  William  T. 

England 

1827 

1849 

Senion,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Seufert,  William 

Germanv 

1813 

1835 

Severance,  Soltm  L. 

Ohio 

1834 

18.34 

Shanklin,  Mrs.  Stella  E. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Sheldon,  Ed.  C. 

New  York 

1846 

1855 

Shepard,  Mrs.  William 

Vermont 

1828 

1835 
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Sherwin,  Henry  A. 

Vermont 

1843 

1860 

Sherwin.  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Slierwin,  Nelson  B, 

Vermont 

1838 

1857 

Shipherd,  William  C. 

New  York 

1829 

1833 

Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 

New  York 

1836 

1848 

Shook,  George 

Pennsylvania 

1814 

1816 

Simmons,  Mrs.  Isaac  B. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Sindeler,  Mrs.  Fanny 

Bohemia 

1839 

1853 

Smith,  Carlos  A. 

Connecticut 

1836 

1837 

Smith,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Smith,  George  S. 

Connecticut 

1856 

1856 

Smith,  Leander  W. 

Ohio 

1856 

1866 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lois  B. 

Ohio 

1831 

1835 

Smith,  Orman  L. 

Massachusetts 

1824 

1832 

Smith,  Pard  B. 

New  York 

1833 

1852 

Smith,  Mrs.  Pard  B. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Smith,  Stiles  Curtiss 

Connecticut 

1831 

1857 

Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Smith,  Mrs.  William  T. 

Connecticut 

1814 

1836 

Smithnight,  Col.  Louis 

Germany 

1834 

1849 

Spangler,  George  M. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Spencer,  P.  M. 

New  York 

1844 

1864 

Spooner,  Mrs.  Minnie 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Spring,  E.  V. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Stair,  Samuel  G, 

England 

1831 

1832 

Stanley,  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Starrett,  William  P. 

New   Hampshire 

1835 

1855 

Steam,  Abraham 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Steams,  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Stewart,  Wm.  Harrison 

Vermont 

1835 

1843 

Stickney,  Mrs.  Christina  B. 

Canada 

1836 

1836 

Stillma'n,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 

New  York 

1822 

1826 

Stone,  Judge  Carlos  M. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Stone,  Harriett  E. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Stone,  Norman  0. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 
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Storer,  Hannah  D. 

Storer,  William  C. 

Storer,  Mary  E. 

Stow,  Mrs.  Angeline  Worswick 

Strong,  Charles  H, 

Strong,  Edgar  E. 

Strong,  Lorenzo 

Sturtevant,  Carlos  M. 

Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 

Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Taylor,  Daniel  R. 

Taylor,  Henry  Adams 

Taylor,  Margaret  M, 

Taylor,  Virgil  C. 

Teachout,  Abraham 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter 

Thompson,  Walter  J. 

Thompson,  Charles  G. 

Thorman,  S.  M. 

Thorpe,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  P. 

Tilden,  Mrs.  Clara  E. 

Tisdale,  Caroline  M. 

Tovey,  George 

Towson,  Ephriam 

Tuttle,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Tylee,  Felix 

Tylee,  Mrs.  Maria  B. 

Upson,  J,  E. 

Urban,  Jacob  P. 

Van  Camp,  Elijah 

Van  Camp,  Mrs.  Elijah 

Van  Tassel,  A.  T, 

Varian,  Miss  Sarah 

Wade,  James 

Wadsworth,  Frank  Arthur 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 


Wher.  Born. 

Born. 

R.ierve. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Connecticut 

1841 

1865 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Ohio 

1848 

1842 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

1838 

183& 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

New  York 

1817 

183S 

Massachusetts 

I8S0 

1850 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Ireland 

1838 

1858 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

New  York 

1825 

185S 

England 

1819 

1855 

Tennessee 

1839 

1857 

Ohio 

1824 

1824 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

New  York 

1829 

1845 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Germany 

1839 

1846 

New  York 

1831 

18H 

New  York 

1837 

1856 

New  York 

1833 

1852 

Pennsylvania 

1835 

1846 

New  York 

1824 

1843 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 
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Wagar,  Mrs.  Israel  D 
Waltman,  William 
Walton,  John  W. 
Walton,  William 
Walworth,  Ida 
Warren,  Harriet  B. 
Warrea,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Watson,  George  N. 
Watson.  Mrs.  Mary  S. 
Watterson,  Moses  G. 
Weaver,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Webb.  J.  W.  S. 
Webb.  Mrs.  Nettie  A. 
Weber,  Louis  N, 
Webster,  John  H, 
Weidenkopf,  Mrs.  Cecelia 
Wellhonse,  George 
Welton,  Mrs.  F.  J. 
Wemple,  Mrs.  Andrew 
White.  Charles  M. 
Whitney.  L.  B. 
Widlar,  Francis 
Wigman,  John  H. 
Wilbur,  Loretta  W. 
Willard,  Mrs.  Ruth  Day 
Williams,  Charles  T. 
Wilson,  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise  F. 
Winch,  Louis  Harvey 
Winch,  Sarah 
Winslow.  Alonzo  P. 
Wood,  Henry  W.  S. 
Wood.  Mrs.  William 
Wood,  James 
Wyman,  Charles  L. 
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Cmelo 

Whore  Botn. 

Born. 

ReKtie. 

Ohio 

1832 

1843 

Germany 

1848 

1855 

Connecticut 

1845 

1848 

England 

1833 

1853 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

i.            New  York 

1810 

1833 

Ohio 

185,3 

1853 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

England 

1852 

1854 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Iowa 

1854 

1860 

New  Hampshire 

1846 

1850 

a            Germany 

1832 

1838 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Vermont 

181T 

1836 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Ohio 

1826 

1826 

Ohio 

1838 

1832 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

1862 

1862 

New  York 

1824 

1842 

New  York 

1816 

1836 

1845 
,1830 

1849 

England 

1866 

England 

1848 

1852 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  N. — Born  in  Warrensville,  Ohio,  1837; 
residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan. 

Barnett,  Gen.  James. — Born  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1881;  came  to  Western  Reserve  in  1825;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop. — Born  in  New  York,  1821;  came  to 
Cleveland  1828;  residence 

Emerson,  George  Douglas. — Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4, 
1847;  residence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  Wallace  J. — Born  in  Burton,  Geauga  County,  Ohio,  No- 
vember 21,  1832;  residence,  Hiram,  Ohio. 

Garfield,  Mrs.  Lucretia  R. — Wife  of  the  late  President  Gar- 
field; born  on  the  Reserve  in  1832;  residence.  Mentor, 
Ohio. 

Gould,  John. — Home,  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 

Gray,  Henry  C. — Born  in  Pennsylvania,  1816;  came  to  West- 
ern Reserve  in  1836;  residence,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Hawkins,  Henry  C. — Born  at  Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio, 
August  24,  1822;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853;  residence, 
449  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Judd,  Frederick  W. — Born  in  Watertown,  Litchfield  County, 
Connecticut,  July  14,  1826;  came  to  Cleveland,  184?; 
home,  now,  Flint,  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

Kennedy,  James  Harrison. — Born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
January  17,  1849;  home.  New  York  City. 

Kent,  Marvin. — Born  on  Reserve,  1816 ;  residence,  Kent,  Ohio. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841;  daugh- 
ter Gen,  David  L.  Wood ;  residence.  New  York  City. 

Reeve.  Dr.  John  C— Born  in  England,  1826;  came  to  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  1832;  residence,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter. — Born  in  Massachusetts,  1820 ;  came  to 
Reserve  1850;  residence,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Wickham,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer. — Born  at  Huron, 
O.,  March  18,  1844;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1846;  resi- 
dence, Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

n   EMEMHER.  that  the  next  annual  meeting   of  the  Asso- 

■'■^  ciation  takes  place  Thursday.  September  XOth,  VM)8,  be- 
ginning at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  standard  time,  at  Pythian 
Temple,  on  Huron  Road,  where  it  was  held  last  year. 

A  full  list  of  the  names  of  all  deceased  members,  to  l!Hi:l. 
with  place  and  year  of  birth,  year  they  came  to  the  Reserve, 
and  date  of  death,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  li'O;!.  This 
list  will  not  appear  in  future  numbers. 

It  costs  one  dollar  each  year  to  belong  to  the  .Association. 
This  pays  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual  and  a  good  dinner  at  the 
time  of  the  annual  meeting. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or 
Secretary  material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the 
next  Annual?  If  unfurnished  do  not  find  fault  if  no  mention 
is  made. 

Annuals  for  years  1881  and  188.>  are  wanted.  The  Presi- 
dent will  pay  $1  per  copy  for  such  numbers. 

.■\11  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029  E.  71st  Street. 

Membership  dues  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge.  Save 
the  Society  expense  by  sending  your  dues  to  him;  don't  wait 
for  the  collector  to  call. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

190r. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President,  4120  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  W.  Percy  Rice,  1st  Vice  President,  812G  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President,  3812  Euclid  Ave. 
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Early  Settlers'  Association 

September  lo,  1907 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  September  10,  1907. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Hodge. 

The  President:  "It  is  rather  a  wet  morning,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  members  are  a  little  late  in  getting  here. 
It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  begin  our  exercises,  and  there- 
fore, I  will  call  upon  our  Chaplain  to  offer  prayer." 

A  fervent  invocation  was  then  made  by  the  Chaplain, 
Rev,  J.  D.  Jones. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  address  to- 
day I  fear  yon  will  consider  too  long,  but  I  will  promise  "never 
to  do  so  again" — perhaps  never  again  address  you. 

The  early  history  of  Cleveland,  certainly  very  much  of 
it,  is  well  known  to  the  older  members  of  this  society,  if  in 
no  other  way,  by  tradition  and  observation. 

There  are,  however,  many  members,  though  they  have 
lived  here  forty  years,  the  period  of  time  necessary  to  become 
a  member  of  our  association,  who  are  not  so  well  posted  in 
early  events. 

With  a  view  to  refreshing  the  memory  of  the  older  mem- 
bers and  perhaps  bringing  out  some  new  facts,  at  least  not 
known  to  our  newer  members,  I  propose  in  my  remarks 
today  to  give  in  as  comprehensive  form  as  possible  some  of 
the  interesting  points  connected  with  the  founding  and  early 
growth  of  owr  city. 
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Let  US  first  see  upon  what  foundation  rests  our  title  to 
these  lands. 

No  person,  at  the  present  day,  thinks  of  purchasing  a  val- 
uable piece  of  real  estate  in  Cleveland  without  the  deed  being 
accompanied  by  a  complete  abstract  of  title.  Such  an  ab- 
stract is  sure  to  run  back  to  the  charter  given  Connecticut  in 
1(!G3,  by  King  Charles  11  of  England.  Let  us  refresh  our 
minds  with  some  historic  facts  connected  with  this  charter; 
bring  to  mind  how  in  l<i87,  twenty-five  years  after  it  was  giv- 
en. King  James  II,  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  demanded 
its  return;  how  Sir  Edmund  Andros  was  commissioned  gov- 
ernor of  New  England  and  sent  across  the  water  to  get  this 
charter;  how  he  appeared  before  the  Colonial  Legislature  at 
Hartford  where  a  long  discussion  aro.'^e  over  its  return;  how 
night  coming  on,  candles  were  lit  wh«ft  the  charter  was 
brought  forth  and  laid  on  a  table  before  the  governor;  how  a 
few  moments  later  the  lights  suddenly  went  out,  and  when 
again  lighted,  the  charter  was  no  where  to  be  found.  Of 
course  no  one  knew  who  blew  out  the  lights,  or  who  had  taken 
this  charter.  Certainly  Sir  Edmund  did  not  have  it.  nor  did 
he  get  it.  lie  returned  to  England  without  it.  Connecticut 
continued  to  hold  it  as  she  does  today.  You  have  all  read 
how  that  night,  when  the  lights  went  out.  the  charter  was 
spirited  away  and  hid  in  a  hollow  oak  tree. 

That  tree,  the  "Charter  Oak."  became,  as  you  know,  his- 
toric and  its  fame  has  gone  wide  over  the  land. 

It  was  my  fortune  often  to  see  this  tree.  In  185G  it  blew 
down.  Out  of  its  wood  were  made  many  boxes,  canes  and 
gavels  which  now  are  greatly  treasured  by  relic  hunters  and 
historic  societies.  I  hold  in  my  hand  one  of  these  boxes, 
which  I  have  had  many  years.  Yes.  this  box  which  I  here 
hold  was  made  out  of  the  wood  of  that  old  oak  tree  in  which 
was  hidden  and  preserved  to  Connecticut  its  title  to  the  land 
upon  which  this  building  stands,  and  all  the  land  Connecti- 
cut ever  owned  or  claimed  in  this  western  country. 

Had  not  that  charter- — that  deed  of  conveyance — from 
King  Charles  been  thus  surreptitiously  carried  away,  hidden 
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and  preserved,  there  would  have  been  no  "New  Coiinecticui," 
no  "Western  Reserve,"  no  "Connecticut  Land  Company"  with 
its  Moses  Cleaveland,  and  the  city  which  in  time  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  arisen  here,  it  is  safe  to  say  would  not  have 
borne  the  name  it  now  does. 

Thanks  to  Captain  Wadsworth,  the  man  who,  when  the 
lights  went  out,  so  readily,  with  the  charter  in  hand,  found 
his  way  to  that  oak  tree ! 

fn  this  connection  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  how 
it  was,  Connecticut  held  territory  so  far  in  the  west,  scparateid 
from  her  by  other  states.  This  question  I  have  often  heard 
asked.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  charter  of  1062,  described 
the  boundary  of  Connecticut  as  north  on  the  south  line  of 
Massachusetts  southerly  by  the  41  degrees  of  latitude,  and  be- 
tween these  lines  west  supposedly  at  that  time,  to  an  ocean 
not  far  distant. 

It  took  in  a  portion  of  lower  New  York  and  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  north  of  the  4X  degrees  of  latitude.  Following 
farther  west  between  the  lines  given  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
map,  the  Western  Reserve  and  territory  still  beyond  come 
within  the  bounds  of  this  old  charter. 

At  the  time  of  giving  the  charter,  the  Dutch  held  that 
portion  of  N'ew  York  included  within  the  bounds  named,  but 
no  attempt  was  made  to  dispossess  them. 

Charters  in  those  days  were  given  without  much  regard 
to  geography  and  they  often  conflicted  with  each  other. 

The  territory  to  the  south  as  far  as  the  41  degree  Con- 
necticut, however,  did  claim,  as  by  the  terms  of  her  charter 
she  had  a  right  to. 

This  took  in  of  the  northern  portion  of  what  is  now  Penn- 
sylvania about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  of  that  state  and  in- 
cluded the  beautiful  Wj'oming  Valley. 

\ineteen  years  after  the  bestowal  of  the  Connecticut 
charter  the  King — Charles  II — gave  to  \Vm.  Penn  a  charter 
which  covered  this  same  territory.  This  led  to  bitter  con- 
tention. 

Connecticut  sent  out  Colonists,  but  they  were  soon  driven 
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away.  This  was  repeated  a  number  of  times  with  a  like  re- 
sult. 

At  one  time,  however,  the  Connecticut  Colonists  elected 
a  man  to  serve  them  in  the  Connecticut  Legislature  and  he 
was  admitted  as  a  member. 

After  many  years  of  strife  and  the  shedding  of  consider- 
able blood  the  subject  of  contention  was  left  to  arbitration. 
The  decision  was  unanimous  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Thus  Connecticut  became  isolated  from  her  western  pos- 
sessions. 

The  new  government  which  came  into  existence  at  the 
end  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  without  money,  or  the 
wherewithal  to  raise  it. 

In  view  of  this  fact  Virginia  and  other  colonies  owning 
outside  territory  relinquished  it  to  the  government,  in  whole, 
or  in  part,  that  it  might  be  sold  for  the  public  good.  Con- 
necticut gave  up  her  western  possessions  except  so  much  as 
is  now  within  the  so-called  "Western  Reserve,"  in  all  about 
3,335,000  acres. 

This  area  takes  in  Ashtabula,  Lake,  Geauga,  Trumbull, 
Portage,  Summit,  except  two  town.ships,  Medina,  Lorain, 
Huron,  Erie,  the  ten  northern  townships  of  Mahoning  and 
three  township.s  in  Ashland. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War  towns  along  the  Connect- 
icut coast  suflered  greatly  from  Hritish  depredations,  many 
villages  being  burned. 

Groton,  \orwalk,  Fairfield,  Griswold,  Danbury,  New 
Haven  and  New  London  were  nearly  all  of  them  pillaged  by 
the  enemy  and  most  of  them  set  on  fire.  The  losses  thus  sus- 
tained amounted  in  round  numbers  to  $1,258,000. 

With  a  view  to  compensate  these  sufferers,  to  some  de- 
gree at  least,  Connecticut  set  aside  for  their  benefit  500,000 
acres  of  land  to  be  taken  out  of  the  west  end  of  the  so  called 
"Reserve,"  now  the  counties  of  Erie  and  Huron. 

This  territory  became  known  as  the  "Fire  Lands." 

The  balance  of  the  Reserve,  excepting  24,000  acres,  called 
the  "Salt  Spring  Tract,"  sold  in  1~88  to  Samuel  H.  Parsons, 
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but  never  paid  for,  was  purchased  by  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company  for  $1,200,000. 

One  of  the  members  of  this  Company  was  Moses  Cleave- 
land,  of  whom  perhaps,  you  have  heard  something  before^! 
His  share  in  the  speculation  was  represented  by  $^2,600.  Mr, 
Cieaveland  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  living  in  Canterbury, 
a  back-woods  town  on  the  Quinebawg  River,  near  the  Rhode 
Island  border,  where  it  was  presumed  he  practiced  law  when 
there  was  any  to  practice. 

Being  a  holder  in  the  Company  and  a  lawyer,  with  all  the 
latter  implies,  his  colleagues  appear  to  have  thought  he  would 
be  a  good  man  to  treat,  or  dicker,  with  the  wily  Indians  and 
head  a  surveying  party  to  the  Company's  possessions. 

On  his  way  here,  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Cieaveland  appears  to 
have  been  held  up  by  a  party  of  Indian-s  living  in  that  vicinity, 
Red  Jacket  and  some  other  Mohawk  chiefs.  They  wanted  to 
see  liis  abstract  of  title,  and  finding  themselves  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  it,  proceeded  to  shake  out  of  him  what  money  they 
could.  These  Mohawks  were  one  of  the  six  tribes  which 
composed  the  Iroquois  nation,  inhabiting  as  they  -then  did 
New  York  and  Canada  and  had  about  as  much  claim  on  land 
out  here  as  a  Piute  Indian  now  has. 

Mr.  Cieaveland  however  came  down  readily  with  $1,000 
and  agreed  conditionally  to  give  the  Indians  $1..100  ihore. 

The  condition  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  and  they 
not  only  got  the  $1,500,  but  also  one  hundred  gallons  of  whis- 
key. Thus  the  Indians'  claim  to  the  land  on  the  Reserve,  east 
of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  was  bought  and  paid  for.  The  title 
may  seem  a  little  "tainted"  by  the  payment  in  part  with  whis- 
key, but  so  far  as  known  no  one  yet  has  thrown  up  their  hold- 
ing on  that  account. 

The  party  reached  Conneaut  Creek,  two  miles  this  side 
of  the  Pennsylvania  line  July  4th, — "Independence  Day" — 
and  according  to  all  accounts  proceeded  to  have  a  jolly  time, 
throwing  themselves  around,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Cieave- 
land. "Several  pails  of  grog."  It  is  pleasing  to  be  assured, 
as  we  are  by  a  memorandum  note  in  Mr.  CIcaveland's  Journal 
that  all  "retired  in  remarkable  good  order." 
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V\'e  are  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that  on 
the  sixth,  the  second  day  following,  the  men  went  to  work 
showing  that  they  conid  not  have  taken  more  than  one  day 
Q^  to  "sober  up." 

This  was  the  first  Fourth  of  July  celebration  on  the  Re- 
serve. During  the  hundred  and  more  years  that  have  since 
passed  the  manner  of  celebrating  "Independence  Day"  has 
not  materially  changed,  only  in  early  times  it  appears  a  man 
got  over  his  celebrating  spree  in  a  day,  while  now  he  hardly 
knows  where  he  is  at  for  a  week. 

At  Conneaut  a  small  log  building  was  put  up  which  the 
man  called  "Fort  Independence."  Soon  the  Indians  were  im- 
portuning for  money;  they  had  land  titles  to  sell.  No  doubt 
their  friends  at  BufFalo  had  'phoned  them  that  Moses  was  easy 
picking  and  probably  good  for  another  shake.  Mr.  Cleave- 
land,  however,  assured  them  that  his  pockets  w^ere  empty,  and 
as  for  Indian  land  titles,  since  his  late  purchase,  the  market 
was  flat.  At  a  camp-fire  council  held  regardless  of  microbes 
and  other  small  insects,  Mr.  Cleaveland  sat  down  with  the 
Indians,  gave  them  a  quantity  of  grog  and  then  took  turns 
with  them  smoking  an  Indian  pipe.  This  settled  all  mer- 
cenary contentions.  At  the  east  end  of  the  Reserve  on  the 
Penn.sylvania  line,  the  work  of  surveying  commenced.  Six 
surveyors  each  with  his  axemen,  linemen  and  stake  drivers, 
began  the  laying  out  of  townships,  five  miles  square.  They 
followed  south  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  fifty-six  of  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  to  the  southerly  boundary  of  the 
Reserve,  gradually  drifting  to  the  west. 

Eighteen  days  after  arriving  at"  Conneaut,  as  we  are  told 
by  Mr.  Holley  in  his  journal,  Mr.  Cleaveland  with  a  number 
of  others  "made  an  excursion"  to  the  Cuyahoga  River.  The 
party  landed  from  their  boat  a  short  distance  south  from  the 
foot  of  St.  Clair  Street,  and  there  built  a  small  log  cabin.  ^Ir. 
Cleaveland,  soon  after,  traced  the  Cuyahoga  River  some 
twenty  miles  towards  its  source  and  then  made  a  trip  to  San- 
dusky. 
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August  5th,  he  was  back  at  Conneaut  Creek  and  on  thac 
day  wrote  Oliver  Phelps,  CKairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company,  saying,  "It  is  im- 
possible at  present  to  determine  on  the  place  for  the  capitol." 
At  that  time  it  was  expected  that  in  the  near  future  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Reserve  would  be  clothed  with  statehood,  neces- 
sitating a  capitol  town  or  city  as  is  seen  in  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions to  Mr.  Cleaveland.  Early  in  September  the  surveyors 
appear  to  have  nearly  completed  their  work  to  the  east  and 
were  now  in  the  region  of  the  Cuyahoga  River.  Mr.  I'orter, 
the  chief  surveyor,  and  next  in  authority  after  Mr.  Cleaveland, 
was  certainly  here.  At  this  time  beyond  much  question,  it 
was  determined  that  here  the  so-called  "capitol"  should  be 
located.  I  have  been  particular  in  tracing  the  events  leading 
to  the  selection  of  this  point  for  a  city,  because  of  the  great 
amount  of  "gush"  that  has  been  indulged  in,  in  connection 
therewith.  Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cleave- 
land's  sole  mission  in  this  part  of  the  country  was  to  select 
a  place  for  a  city,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  got  a  view  from  the 
high  land  above  the  lake  and  the  Cuyahoga  River  he  declared 
that  this  was  the  proper  spot.  This  certainly,  as  the  facts 
show,  is  in  no  sense  true.  When  Mr.  Cleaveland,  in  his  pro- 
phetic vision  declared,  as  he  did,  that  Cleveland  might  some 
day  become  as  large  a  place  as  a  certain  little  town  in  Con- 
necticut, Windham,  he  could  not  have  had  a  very  optimistic 
idea  of  our  future  greatness.  But,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  was  hesitancy  in  selecting  this  as  the  place  for  a 
"capitol."  At  that  time  there  was  a  sand  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  causing  the  water  in  the  river  to  appear  nearly 
stagnant.  A  green  scum  covered  much  of  the  surface  which 
it  was  soon  found  produced  s.^kness,  especially  ague.  Be 
tween  the  high  bluffs,  now  known  as  Woodland  Hills  and  the 
lake  and  river  fronts  there  were  several  ponds  and  swamps, 
around  which  were  thick  growths  of  imderbrush  where  wolves 
gathered  and  made  night  hideous.  Besides  wolves,  black 
bears  roamed  through  the  forest.  Panthers  were  occasionally 
seen  and  rattle  snakes  almost  daily.     The  lake  bank  was  con- 
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tinually  breaking  off  and  sliding  into  the  water.  Taken  as 
a  whole  the  prospects  for  a  city  were  not  very  inviting.  Near- 
ly two  months  passed,  after  the  landing  of  Mr.  Cleaveland  on 
the  Reserve,  before  surveying  here  commenced.  Mr.  Porter 
began  the  work  September  I6th,  and  completed  it  October 
1st.  The  territory  surveyed  embraced  o90  acres.  This  was 
divided  into  220  lots  of  two  acres  each,  fourteen  streets  and  a 
public  square  containing  ten  acres.  The  size  of  the  lots — 2 
acres — would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  village  rather 
than  a  city  that  was  laid  out.  Had  the  lots  been  sold  and 
each  purchaser  only  built  a  house  on  his  land  there  would 
have  been  in  Cleveland,  all  told,  but  230  buildings.  The  lots 
on  the  north  side  of  Superior  Street  ran  half  way  to  Lake 
Street,  while  those  on  the  .south  side  extended  to  Maiden 
Street,  or  to  Huron  Street.  Ontario  was  the  only  street  be- 
tween Water  and  Eric  Streets.  There  was  no  St.  Clair  Street, 
no  Prospect  Street  and  no  Euclid  Avenue.  The  survey  of 
Cleveland  was  about  the  last  work  done  by  the  surveying 
party.  Mr.  Holley,  one  of  the  surveyors,  in  his  journal  says, 
"Monday,  October  17,  17%,  linishcd  surveying  in  New  Con- 
necticut." "October  18th — We  left  Cuyahoga  at  3  o'clock, 
17  minutes  for  home."  Mr.  Cleaveland,  at  this  date,  had  al- 
ready gone,  and  I  may  say,  never  to  return.  Xever  to  return, 
applies  to  nearly  the  whole  party  who  had  come,  thongh  the 
men  had  signed  a  written  agreement  to  serve  two  years. 

With  tiie  surveying  partV  there  came  to  Cleveland  Mr, 
Job  B.  Stiles  and  hi,s  wife,  Tabitha  Cumi.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  some  of  the  employees  Mr.  Stiles  put  up  a  log  house 
where  Kinney  &  I-cvan's  Crockery  Store  stands  on  Bank 
Street.  This  was  the  first  family  residence  in  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Stiles  and  his  wife  were  here  left  with  provisions  for  the 
winter,  ITOG-i,  in  charge  of  the  Land  Company's  store,  but 
with  the  surveying  party  of  1707  they  returned  east  and  never 
came  back.  They  were  in  no  sense  "settlers."  Mr.  Lorenzo 
Carter,  wife  Rebecca,  two  sons  and  three  daughters  arrived 
in  Cleveland  May  2,  J7!)7,  about  a  month  before  the  surveyors. 
He  came  on  his  own  account  and  lived  here  until  his  death 
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in  1814.  He  was  Cleveland's  first  real  settler.  He  built  him- 
self a  log  house  under  the  hill  five  or  six  rods  from  the  river 
and  about  fifteen  rods  north  from  St.  Clair  Street.  Here,  July 
4th,  1797,  Chloe  Inches,  Mrs.  Carter's  hired  girl,  and  William 
Clement,  of  Canada,  were  married.  This  was  the  first  wed- 
ding in  Cleveland.  Four  years  later,  July  4th,  1801,  in  this 
same  log  house,  the  first  ball  in  Cleveland  was  held.  Septem- 
ber 8,  1803,  Mr.  Carter  had  deeded  to  him  by  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company,  for  the  consideration  of  $28.».25,  thirteen  and 
a  half  acres  of  land,  bounded  by  the  west  line  of  Water  Street, 
the  easterlj'  line  of  Union  Street  to  the  river,  along  the  river 
to  a  liiie  a  little  north  of  St.  Clair  Street,  and  then  east  by  said 
line  back  to  Water  Street.  This  took  in,  close  to  the  north 
line,  Mr.  Carter's  log  house.  In  the  same  deed  and  as  a  part 
of  the  consideration  for  the  money  paid  there  was  also  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Carter,  six  lots,  twelve  acres  in  all,  bounded 
north  on  Lake  Street  and  west  on  Water  Street  extending 
from  Lake  Street  half  way  to  Superior  Street.  On  a  part  of 
this- twelve  acres,  soon  after  its  purchase,  Mr.  Carter  had  a 
Lrop  of  wheat.  In  ISOli,  Mr.  Carter,  on  the  land  he  had  pur- 
chased the  fall  before,  had  nearly  completed  a  frame  house 
east  of  Union  Street  near  its  junction  with  lower  Superior 
Street,  or  lane  as  it  was  then  called,  when  it  took  fire  and 
was  entirely  destroyed.  He  then,  the  same  year,  on  the 
same  ground,  built  a  two  room  block  house  with  a  large  high 
attic.  Much  more,  and  that  perhaps  of  greater  intent,  might 
be  said  of  this  sturdy  pioneer. 

The  surveying  party  of  1707,  headed  by  Rev.  Seth  Hart, 
arrived  in  Cleveland  June  1st,  and  immediately  put  up  a  log 
structure  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street  at  the  rear  of 
where  the  American  House  now  stands.  \\'ith  the  party,  but 
independent  of  it,  came  Mr.  James  Kingsbury,  his  wife  Eunice 
and  three  children.  He  built  himself  a  log  house  on  original 
lot  G4,  the  second  lot  on  the  north  side  of  Superior  Street 
east  from  the  Square,  about  where  th:  v.cst  end  of  the  City 
Hall  now  stands.  Soon  after,  in  December,  however,  he 
moved  to  the  west  end  of  what  is  now  known  as  Woodland 
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Hills.     Mr.   Kingsbury   was   an   able,   educated   man   and   in 
course   of   time   became   a   Court   Judge.     He  was   in    every 

sense  Cleveland's  second  "settler." 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Doane  came  here  in  1796,  with  the  first 
surveying  party,  and  again  in  1797,  with  the  second  one.  Th« 
following  year,  1798,  he  brought  his  family,  consisting  of  his 
wife  Sarah,  and  six  or  seven  children.  He  was  a  blacksmith, 
a  very  important  man  in  a  new  settlement.  Besides  this  he 
was  a  man  who  commanded  great  respect  ae  a  citi^ten  and 
neighbor.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  log  cabin  built 
by  Mr.  Stiles.  His  shop  was  on  the  south  side  of  Superior 
Street,  east  from  Rank  Street  extension,  to  about  where  a  few 
years  ago  E.  I.  Baldwin  &  Co.  had  a  large  dry  goods  store. 
The  following  year,  1790,  in  January,  to  escape  the  ague,  like 
a  good  many  others,  he  forsook  the  "city,"  then  only  on  pa- 
per, and  made  his  residence  at  what  afterwards,  for  a  hundred 
years,  was  known  as  Doane 's  Corners,  west  a  short  distance 
from  the  Eticlid  Avenue  entrance  to  Wade  Park,  still,  then  in 
the  township  of  Cleveland.  The  histories  of  Cleveland  all 
speak  of  a  Miss  Doane  attending  the  ball  in  Mr.  Carter's  log 
house  in  1801,  but  none  of  them  tell  us  what  Miss  Doane  it 
was.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  Miss  Sarah  Doane,  eldest 
daughter  of  this  Nathaniel  Doane. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1~9~.  there  came  to  Cleveland  a  car- 
penter, twenty-one  years  of  age,  unmarried,  who  was  blessed 
with  a  good  education  and  a  large  fund  of  energy  and  com- 
mon sense.  This  was  Samuel  Dodge.  In  1801,  he  built  a 
frame  barn  30  feet  by  40  on  the  south  side  of  Superior  Street, 
a  little  back  of  where  stands  the  old  building  so  long  occu- 
pied by  the  Cleveland  Leader,  just  east  of  the  American 
house.  It  was  built  for  Samuel  Huntington,  and  said  to  be 
the  first  frame  barn  erected  in  Cleveland.  Tradition  says 
Mr.  Dodge  was  obliged  to  take  land  in  payment  for  building 
this  barn  which  eventually,  and  unexpectedly,  in  time  became 
quite  valuable.  Warrant  for  belief  in  the  tradition  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  Dec.  14th,  1804,  Mr.  Huntington  deeded  to 
Mr.  Dodge  for  the  consideration  of  $330,  as  named  in  con- 
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veyance,  eleven,  ten  acre  lots  embracing  a  strip  of  land  ex- 
tending from  what  was  called  in  the  deed  the  "^liddle  Road," 
afterwards  called  "Central  Highway,"  now  Euclid  Avenue,  to 
the  lake.  Through  the  entire  length  of  this  tract  runs  Dodge 
Street,  or  as  now  called  ITth  Street.  Some  of  this  land  is 
still  held  in  the  Dodge  family.  One  of  the  owners  is  Mr.  W. 
S.  Dodge,  our  Treasurer,  son  of  George  C.  Dodge,  who  was 
the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Early  Settlers  Society  and  the  son 
of  Samuel  Dodge,  the  pioneer.  It  is  said  the  abstracts  of  title 
to  this  land  show  the  fewest  transfers  generally— three  in  all 
— of  any  real  estate  in  Cuyahoga  County.  Mr.  Samuel  Dodge 
married  Miss  Nancy  Doane,  sister  of  John  Doane,  who  died 
in  IHfK).  in  the  ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  With  Mr.  Doane, 
through  a  relationship  by  marriage,  f  became  well  acquainted, 
often  visiting  him  at  his  home  on  his  farm  in  East  Cleveland. 
This  farm,  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  was  sold  to  Mr.  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  and  is  now  a  part  of  "Forest  Hilt,"  the  Rocke- 
feller summer  residence.  One  day  in  conversation  with  Mr, 
Doane  about  early  times  in  Cleveland,  he  related  to  me  sev- 
eral interesting  stories,  two  of  which  come  to  mind  in  which 
Mr.  Dodge  was  a  party.  Said  Mr.  Doane,  "Sam,  who  had  a 
good  education,  at  one  time  had  a  partner  in  a  saw  mill,  a 
man  who  had  taught  school.  The  man  seemed  to  think  he 
knew  a  little  more  than  any  one  else.  He  and  Dodge  often 
had  disputes  over  the  proper  construction  of  sentences.  One 
day  the  partner  having  been  running  the  mill  left  to  get  his 
dinner.  Wishing  to  give  instructions  as  to  the  sawing,  to 
a  hired  man  who  might  come  in  his  absence,  he  attached  to 
a  log  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written.  "This  log 
wants  to  be  sawed  2  by  4."  Soon  after,  Mr.  Dodge  put  in  his 
appearance  at  the  mill  and  seeing  the  writing  on  the  log,  wrote 
uniier  it.  "This  log  is  inanimate  and  can  have  no  wants:  write 
correctly,  you  "schoolmaster!"  The  other  story  was  about 
how  Mr.  Dodge  kept  bees  and  one  night  had  a  hive  stolen. 
"Dodge,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "suspected  three  men.  one 
of  whom  he  felt  sure  was  the  guilty  party.  In  the  morning 
he  hitched  up  his  old  horse  and  taking  his  hired  man  with 
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him  started  out  to  take  observation.  Stopping  near  where 
one  of  the  suspected  men  lived,  he  sent  his  hired  man  to  make 
■>n  inquiry  of  no  importance.  When  the  man  returned  he 
asRed  him  if  he  observed  anything  strange  or  unusual,  to 
which  the  man  replied  in  the  negative.  Calling  at  the  second 
place  the  response  was  the  same.  At  the  third  place  the  man 
returned  saying  "I  noticed  nothing  strange,  but  I  guess  the 
people  are  a  dirty  set;  I  got  my  hand  all  stuck  up  on  the  door 
latch.  "Honey,  honey,  the  thief,  the  thief."  quickly  crieil  Mr. 
Dodge,  and  here,  indeed,  he  found  his  honey." 

These  four  men,  Lorenzo  Carter,  James  Kingsbury.  Na- 
thaniel Doanc  and  Samuel  Dodge  were  Cleveland's  earliest 
pioneers,  the  first  real  settlers,  the  founders  of  what  is  now  the 
metropolis  of  Ohio.  They  came  here  to  live,  here  they  diil . 
live  the  balance  of  their  lives,  here  they  raised  large  families 
and  here  in  Erie  Street  Cemetery  rests  the  remains  of  three 
of  them,  while  the  fourth,  Nathaniel  Doane,  reposes  in  the  old 
grave  yard  in  East  Cleveland.  They  were  the  men  who  gave 
to  Cleveland  its  first  industrial  impulse,  turned  the  first  furrow, 
sent  forth  the  first  sparks  from  the  anvil  and  shoved  the  first 
plane. 

And,  let  us  not  forget  the  wives  of  these  men,  Rebecca 
Carter,  Eunice  Kingsbury,  Sarah  Doane  and  \ancy  Dodge. 
Here  in  the  woods,  in  little  log  cabins,  cheaply  clad,  these 
women  gathered  fire  wood,  cooked,  washed,  watched  over 
their  children  and  cheered  their  husbands. 

Is  there  not  a  hundred  fold  more  credit  due  these  men 
and  these  women,  as  founders  of  Cleveland  than  one  who 
came  here  under  pay  to  further  the  interests  of  a  land  specu- 
lation in  which  he  was  largely  interested,  who  had  no  hand 
in  the  laying  out  of  our  City,  carried  not  a  chain,  or  drove  a 
stake,  who  felled  not  a  tree,  or  turned  a  spade  of  soil  who  was 
here  on  the  Cuyahoga  little  more  than  a  month,  left  before  the 
season's  work  was  finished  and  never  returned  to  see  the  place 
which  gave  honor  to  his  name? 

And,  in  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  directors 
of  the  Land  Company  evidently  were  not  pleased  with  Mr. 
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Cleaveland's  services.  As  shown  by  the  record  of  their  pro- 
ceetlings,  January  17,  ITfl,  the  directors  and  trustees  had  a 
meeting  at  which  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  the  very  great  expense  which  had 
been  incurred,  with  so  little  accomplished,  and  no  report  made. 
A  new  man  was  chosen  to  head  the  surveying  party  sent  out 
the  following  year  to  complete  the  work. 

Men  in  search  of  something  sentimental  may  meander 
through  a  cemetery  hundreds  of  miles  away,  delve  deep  among 
bones  of  the  departed,  shed  copious  tears  at  the  sight  of  sheep 
gamboling  over  graves  neglected,  but  the  old  Settlers  of 
Cleveland  will  not  be  misled  as  to  whom  monuments  are  most 
due. 

The  Indians  at  an  early  day  were  quite  numerous  in  this 
western  country.  The  Senecas  had  a  little  village  under  the 
hill  south  of  Superior  lane  near  where  the  Erie  R.  R.  depot 
now  stands  while  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  two  larger 
tribes,  were  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  under  the 
hill. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  Riverside  Cemetery  high  up 
from  the  river  is  quite  an  area  of  level  ground.  Here,  tradi- 
tion says,  the  Indians  often  had  a  camp-fire,  and  under  the  hill 
was  an  Indian  trading  station. 

The  sight  from  the  bluff,  overlooking  the  river,  the  eye 
reaching  far  up  and  down  the  long  winding  course  of  the 
Cuyahoga,  is  most  inspiring;  perhaps,  more  so  than  from  any 
other  point  in  or  about  Cleveland.  Here  rests  the  remains  of 
the  mother  of  Black  Hawk,  the  great  Indian  Chief  who  made 
our  government  so  much  trouble. 

Black  Hawk,  in  18;t4,  while  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands 
of  U.  S.  officers,  passing  through  Cleveland,  visited  the  grave 
of  his  mother,  making  the  journey  up  the  river  in  a  small  row 
boat. 

The  Indians  here  were  by  no  means  permanent  in  their 
habitation.  With  the  Delawares,  Hurons,  Munsees  and  per- 
haps other  tribes,  in  the  winter  they  hunted  on  the  Cuyahoga, 
Grand,  Mahoning,  Black,  Kilbuck  and  Tuscarawas  rivers.     In 
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the  spring  they  came  here  to  traffic  their  furs  and  skins  with 
Indian  traders. 

They  then  got  into  their  canoes  and  went  to  Sandusky 
where  on  the  prairie  they  planted  corn,  potatoes  and  beans. 
Having  in  the  fall  harvested  their  crops,  the  several  tribes  then 
went  to  their  particular  camping  grounds  for  a  rest,  the  Sene- 
cas,  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  coining  to  the  banks  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga. 

In  ISOo,  the  Indians  were  paid  about  $19,000  in  full  set- 
tlement of  their  claim  to  lands  on  the  Reserve,  and  they  then 
moved  away.  In  the  war  of  1812j  most  of  the  Indian  tribes 
in  the  west,  took  sides  with  the  British. 

Under  Tecumseh  they  fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Thames, 
and  with  him  hundreds  were  slain. 

The  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  civili- 
zation took  root  in  Cleveland  in  a  no  uncertain  way!  David 
and  Oilman  Bryant,  father  and  son,  brought  to  Cleveland  a 
whisky  still  which  they  put  up  in  a  hewed  log  structure,  20 
by  2f),  one  and  a  half  story  high,  located  about  a  rod  back 
from  the  river  and  a  short  distance  south  from  the  Carter 
cabin. 

Grain  growers  readily  believed  that  a  still  was  a  good 
thing.  Wheat  they  well  knew  was  too  bulky  to  send  far  to 
market,  but  with  a  -still  it  could  be  made  into  whisky,  the 
whisky  traded  to  the  Indians  for  furs  and  the  furs  exchanged 
with  traders  for  powder  and  tobacco;  if  any  whisky  was  left 
it  could  easily  be  drank.  Whisky  made  the  Bryant's  prosper- 
ous, the  settlers  smile,  and  the  Indians  at  their  pow-wows 
whoop  for  all  there  was  In  them. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  we  have  that  at  an  early 
date  civilization  was  bounding  tJiis  way  at  a  rapid  stride! 

The  Rev.  Elijah  F.  Willey,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  put  in 
operation  on  a  small  creek,  now  and  for  many  years  known  as 
Walworth  Run,  near  Willey  Street,  a  brewery,  the  first  iii 
Cuyahoga  County. 

In  18112,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Badger  was  sent  out  to  the  Re- 
serve by  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  to  do  missionary 
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work.  Missionaries  were  then  sent  here  much  as  they  now 
are  to  Africa.  After  holding  a  meeting  at  N'ewburg  he  wrote 
from  there  to  Connecticut,  "Infidelity  and  profaning  the  Sab- 
bath are  general  in  this  place;  the  people  bid  fair  to  grow  into 
a  hardened  and  corrupt  society."  It  is  something  of  a  relief 
to  know  that  in  those  days,  Cleveland  was  said  to  be  a  place 
"seven  miles  from  Xewburg." 

Xewburg  now,  you  however  know,  is  a  part  of  Cleveland. 
The  people  there,  it  is  said,  are  no  longer  profane  and  the 
infidels  are  all  dead  ! 

Mr.  Samuel  Huntington,  who  became  governor  of  Ohio 
in  1808,  came  to  Cleveland  in  1801,  and  first  lived  in  a  log  cabin 
under  the  hill,  about  three  hundred  feet  south  of  the  old  log 
structure  of  the  first  surveyors. 

That  year,  however,  he  built  and  moved  into  a  hewed 
double  log  house  on  the  lot  where  the  American  House  now 
stands. 

This  in  its  time  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  aristocratic 
residence  in  Cleveland. 

April  1,  180(5,  John  Walworth  was  commissioned  Post- 
master of  Cleveland,  and  about  this  time  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Painesville  to  Cleveland.  On  this  same  lot  where 
stood  the  Huntington  house,  in  a  small  frame  structure,  the 
post  office  was  kept  for  many  years.  Mr.  Walworth  at  this 
time,  or  soon  after,  was  made  Collector  of  the  Port.  Auditor 
and  Clerk  of  two  Courts.  In  this  building  Mr.  David  Kelley, 
the  first  lawyer  in  Cleveland,  and  Dr.  David  Long,  the  first 
resident  physician,  also  had  their  offices. 

Levi  Johnson,  who  came  to  Cleveland  in  180!),  on  this  lot, 
the  year  after  his  arrival,  built  for  Mr.  Walworth  a  frame 
house,  the  first  frame  house  erected  in  Cleveland,  In  IS'-io, 
these  buildings  were  all  destroyed  by  fire  and  two  years  later 
the  present  American  House  was  built. 

The  first  tannery  in  Cleveland  was  built  in  1810.  by  two 
brothers.  Samuel  and  Mathew  Williamson. 

For  $100  they  bought  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land  of 
Lorenzo  Carter,  and  for  $;i.'lO,  one  acre  of  Samuel  Huntington, 
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the  two  pieces  adjoining  each  other  and  located  between 
Water  Street  and  the  river,  through  which  now  runs  lower 
St.  Clair  Street.  Here  for  many  years  the  tannery  business 
was  carried  on  by  these  brothers.  Samuel,  the  elder  brother. 
had  two  sons,  Samuel  Jr.,  who  had  a  liking  for  books  and 
wanted  an  education,  the  other  having  no  such  ambition.  In 
course  of  time  Samuel  graduated  at  college,  became  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  and  later  for  many  years  was  president  of  the 
Society  for  Savings.  When  the  father  made  his  will,  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  in  sending  his  son  Samuel  to  college  he 
had  spent  more  on  him  than  his  other  son,  he  deemed  it  but 
right  in  the  division  of  his  estate  that  the  latter  shou!<l  have 
a  little  the  largest  share.  With  this  view  in  mind  he  gave  to 
Samuel  a  small  piece  of  land  on  Euclid  Avenue  at  the  corner 
of  the  Public  Square,  then  tar  away  from  business,  while  to 
his  other  son  he  gave  his  interest  in  the  more  valuable  land 
where  the  tannery  stood,  then  in  the  busy  part  of  the  city. 

Upon  the  land  thus  inherited  by  Samuel  Williamson;  Jr., 
the  Williamson  block  now  stands,  earning  a  yearly  rental  of 
$2-1,000,  and  worth  with  the  land  belonging  therewith  a  million 
or  more  dollars,  while  that  which  went  to  the  brother  woidd 
sell,  at  most,  for  no  more  than  a  few  thousand. 

The  first  court  hou.se  in  Cleveland  was  built  in  1812.  and 
stood  on  the  northwest  section  of  the  Public  Square.  It  was 
a  two-story  building,  the  lower  story  being  of  logs  and  the 
upper  frame  work.  The  west  part  of  the  lower  story  was  used 
for  a  jail,  the  cast  part  as  tlie  jailor's  residence  while  the 
entire  upper  story  was  a  court  room. 

Here  Judge  George  Tod  dispensed  justice,  or  was  sup- 
posed to.  Tradition  says  one  day  hearing  a  horse  race  was 
about  to  come  off  near  by,  on  Ontario  Street,  he  promptly 
adjourned  court  and  with  the  lawyers,  jurymen,  bailiff,  wit- 
nesses and  litigants  went  to  see  the  race. 

Of  course  no  judge  now  would  think  of  adjourning  court 
to  go  to  a  horse  race. 

Some  of  them,  however,  might  make  it  convenient  to  have 
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no  case  ready  for  trial  in  an  afternoon  when  a  good -ball  game 
was  coming  off. 

June  86,  1812,  near  where  this  court  house  was  then  being 
built,  Omic,  the  Indian,  was  hung. 

"Poc-con"  was  the  Indian's  real  name.  He  was  the  son 
of  Omic,  who,  it  is  said,  was  a  Chippewa  chief.  Hence  it  came 
the  whites  called  him  "Omic." 

The  story  of  his  taking  off  I  need  not  tell ;  you 
have  all  heard  it.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  Omic,  at  the 
last  moment  lost  his  nerve;  became  frantic  with  fear. 

In  that  day  Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Syrup  was  not  to  be 
had,  so  the  resort  to  whisky,  the  giving  Omic  a  pint,  as  we  are 
told  they  did,  was  quite  within  reason.  With  this  it  appears 
the  Indian  was  gently  spirited  to  the  Spirit  land. 

As  I  have  been  pointing  out  some  of  the  early  land  marks, 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  in  the  language  of  one 
who  witnessed  this  first  "hanging  bee"  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
the  exact  spot  where  the  gallows  stood. 

Said  Mr.  John  Doane,  the  aged  pioneer  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  "Omic  was  hung  on  a  gallows  on  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  Public  Square,  about  thirty  feet  back  from  the 
street,  in  front  of  the  west  portion  of  the  old  stone  church," 

Thus  the  hanging  took  place,  as  would  seem,  aliout  mid- 
way between  the  two  stone  rostrums  on  one  of  which  Howard 
Dennis  so  long  posed  as  a  second  Demosthenes,  while  from  the 
other  Anarchists,  Socialists  and  other  cranks  edify  kindred 
spirits.  The  frantic  gestures  and  war  whoops  of  oratory  in- 
dulged in  by  some  of  these  curb-stone  statesmen  leads  to  the 
belief  that  Omic's  spirit  still  haunts  the  place  from  whence 
it  took  its  flight.  His  body,  however,  though  there  buried, 
certainly  is  not  there  now. 

Dr.  David  Long,  Cleveland's  first  resident  physician,  came 
here  in  June  1810.  He  witnessed  the  execution  of  Omic  and 
a  few  hours  later  in  the  night,  with  the  aid  of  some  other 
physicians  who  had  come  to  see  the  hanging,  dug  up  the 
Indian's  body  and  carried  it  to  the  bank  of  the  lake  where 
it  remained  secreted  several  months.     It  is  said,  or  was  said. 
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that  one  of  the  doctors  with  the  dead  Indian  on  his  back,  not 
seeing  his  way  clear  in  the  darkness,  stumbled  over  a  scump 
and  fell  with  Omic  on  top.  What  a  pity  a  picture  of  this  ludi- 
crous scene  could  not  have  been  preserved  to  adorn  the  front 
page  of  some  medical  journal  of  the  present  dayt 

The  skeleton  of  Omic,  for  some  years  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  Dr.  Long,  and  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Town,  of  Hudson,  O.  If  any  one  now  knows  where  the 
bones  are  it  must  be  some  physician. 

Poor  Omic,  his  spirit  still  hovers  o'er  the  Square, 

But  his  bones  , where  are  they?     Oh,  doctors,  tell  us  where! 

A  Biblical  proverb  says,  "Remove  not  the  ancient  land- 
marks which  thy  fathers  have  set."  but  the  landmarks  of  the 
Cleveland  pioneer  fathers  are  all  gone.  The  log  cabins  and 
other  early  structures  are  no  more.  Interesting  incidents  in 
the  early  life  of  Cleveland  which  have  come  to  us  by  trailition, 
repeated  from  generation  to  generation  are  fast  being  forgot- 
ten. Streets  which  long  bore  the  names  of  men  who  gave 
birth  to  our  city,  cleared  the  forests  and  builded  so  well,  no 
longer  serve  as  monuments  to  their  memory.  Saj-s  Job. 
"Their  remembrance  shall  perish  from  the  earth  and  they  shall 
have  no  name  in  the  street."     Job  spoke  wisely. 

Carter  Street  is  called  a  road,  Kingsbury  Avenue  SS'th 
Street.  Doan  Street,  lO.jth  Street,  and  Dodge  Street  17th 
Street.  These  four  first  settlers  of  Cleveland,  Carter,  Kings- 
bury. Doane  and  Dodge,  so  long  revered,  no  longer  have  any 
"name  in  the  street."  A  score  or  more  of  other  names  of  men 
long  honored  and  respected,  by  which  our  streets  were  known, 
no  longer  appear  on  the  map;  but,  what  care  the  vandals,  who 
have  brought  these  changes  how  soon  the  names  of  such  men 
"perish  from  the  earth"? 

Let  us,  however,  as  early  and  old  residents  of  Cleveland 
keep  alive  fond  recollections  of  the  real  pioneers  of  Cleveland, 
the  men  and  women  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  growth 
and  greatness.  Their  names  may  be  blotted  out  and  the 
cemeteries  where  rest  their  bones  be  desecrated,  but  each  pass- 
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ing  year  will  add  new  lustre  to  their  nieiiiorj-  and  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  sing  louder  their  praise.     (Applause) 

Music  by  the  Orchestra. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  reports  of 
officers.  Mr.  Dodge,  our  treasurer,  will  please  give  us  his 
report. 

Mr.  Dodge:  Mr.  President,  the  report  I  have  to  make  is 
very  short. 

TRE.ASURERS  REPORT  EARLY  SETTLERS  ASS'X. 

Sept.  inth.  1!)0(>— Balance  cash  on  hand $li;i.;!r 

Collected  from  214  old  members ^14.00 

Collected  from  14  new  members 14.00 

Received  from  lunch  tickets  .sold 10.50 

Received  from  Annals  .sold l.fiO 

Paid  Dcmaresl,  200  Lunches $100.00 

"     Johnston's  (Jrchestra 2C>.00 

"     Pythian  Temple  Hall 15.00 

'•     O.  J.  H.  Bill  of  Expense fi.OO 

"     for  500  Programs 3.00 

"     Stenographer's  Bill 20.00 

"     Printing  Annals   148.00 

"     Davidson  for  Collecting 2:t.r.'» 

-11341.75 

Balance  on  hand 11.72 

Sept.  2m\,  lEIor.  ,  W.  S.  Dodge. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  received,  approved,  and  or- 
Aered  printed  in  the  Annual. 

The  President:     We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 
Early  Settlers  Association. 

Your  very  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  Woodward  -Awl.  died 
on  the  l!>th  of  February  last.  Your  executive  committee 
lately  appointed  the  undersigned  to  fill  out  his  unexpired  term. 
I  have  to  report  that  the  addition  to  our  list  of  members  dur- 
ing the  last  year  has  been  about  sixty  while  the  deaths  number, 
so  far  as  ascertained,  twenty-one. 
The  death  list  is  as  follows: 
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DEATH  LIST. 

Died.  Age. 

Awl,  Woodward Feb.     19,  1007  *i7 

Barnett.  Mrs.  Mariah  H.  C May     11,  1907  85 

Bohm,  Henry  E April    12,  1907  69 

Breck,  Hon.  Joseph  H June     29,  1907  66 

Byerly,  Mrs.  Helen  M June     28,  1907  65 

Critchley,  Mrs.  John Dec.     18,  190G  78 

Danforth,  J.  H Dec.     10,  1900  o3 

DeForest,  Cyrus  H April      7,  1907  72 

Dunn,  Joseph April    18,  1907  87 

Hill,  S.  W Dec.     13,  1906  82 

Johnson,  Philander  L May     18,  1907  84 

Johnson,  Seth  W Feb.     13,  1907  90 

McKinney.  W.J April    28,  1907  76 

Xewton,  W.  H Dec.     18,  1906  96 

Pennington,  B.  L Jan.      16,  1907  70 

Quinn.  Mrs.  Arthur  (b.  1 812) 

Spencer.  Phineas  M July     22,  1907  6;! 

Thorp,  Rev.  T.  P Mar.     17,  1907  69 

Van  Camp,  Elijah July        2,  1907  76 

Wade.  James Jan.      27,  1907  83 

Widlar.  Franci.s June       3,  1907  58 

Average  age  of  deaths,  76  years. 

TJic  one  hundred  and  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  landing 
of  Moses  Cleaveland  and  his  party  of  surveyors  where  our 
city  was  founded — July  22.  1796 — was  celebrated  according  to 
established  custom.  The  Early  Settlers  Society  participated 
in  the  exercises,  superintending  the  raising  the  city  flag  on  the 
stafT  in  the  Public  Square  and  placing  a  wreath  on  the  statue 
of  Moses  Cleaveland. 

The  President  designated  Mr.  Rol>ert  Carran,  the  society's 
oldest  member— —aged  9.'> — to  hoist  the  flag  and  Mcsdanies 
FJroy  M.  Avery,  C.  H.  Smith,  Geo.  T.  Mcintosh.  C.  W.  Chase. 
James  McCrosky,  Antonette  B.  Coe  and  Miss  Linda  11.  Guil- 
ford to  place  the  wreath.  Then  followed  an  address  by  Hon. 
John  J.  Sullivan,  the  exercises  concluding  by  the  band  playing 
while  the  audience  arose  and  sang  America. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  society  is  in  a  solvent  and  healthy 
condition,  gaining  in  numbers  and  in  influence  each  year. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  D.  Dodge,  Secretary. 
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The  Secretary's  report  was  received,  approved  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  What  is  your  pleasure?  It  is 
evident,  I  think,  that  there  is  no  slate  made  out,  from  the 
fact  that  nobody  seems  to  make  any  motion  in  regard  to  an 
election. 

Dr.  Horton :  I  move  that  the  officers  who  served  last 
year  be  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  to  include 
the  present  Acting  Secretary. 

The  President:  I  want  to  say,  before  the  motion  is  put, 
that  I  would  like  very  much  if  you  would  elect  somebody  else 
as  president.  I  mean  this,  because  I  have  served  four  years 
— really  five,  as  I  served  one  year  in  Judge  Hamilton's  place, 
while  he  was  in  Europe,  and  have  had  my  full  share  of  service, 
I  am  getting  along  in  years,  and  as  I  have  already  said  prefer 
to  retire.  If  I  take  the  office  this  year,  I  want  all  to  under- 
stand, it  is  my  last  term,  and  you  certainly  must  elect  some- 
body else  next  year.     I  sincerely  wish  you  would  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Holden:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Members — I 
arose  to.  and  did.  second  the  motion.  I  rise  now,  to  put  the 
motion ;  but  before  putting  it,  I  wish  to  say  that,  I  hope,  in  all 
sincerity,  that  the  present  President,  Col.  O.  J.  Hodge,  will 
remain,  as  President,  certainly  for  the  ensuing  year.  Any 
one  of  us  who  listened  to  that  most  able  and  interesting  ad- 
dress given  us  by  him,  knows  that  he  is  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  (Applause)  All  who  are  in  favor  of  the  re-elec- 
tion of  the  officers  that  acted  during  the  past  year,  will  signify 
by  saying  "Aye."    The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President :  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  your  good 
will,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  like  the  task.  This. 
you  would  understand,  if  you  know  how  much  work  there  is 
in  getting  out  the  Annual,  and  keeping  track  of  what  is  nec- 
essary. 

Any  other  business  is  now  in  order  that  the  society  may 
wish  to  bring  forward. 

Mr.  J.   L.   Conger:     Mr.   President — While   I   am   not  a 
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member  of  this  association,  and  am  not  especially  anticipating 
or  trying  to  hurry  years  along,  so  I  may  become  a  member. 
I  shall  be  glad  when  I  have  reached  the  proper  qualification. 
Let  nie  in  advance  just  say  that  I  have  listened  to  the  Presi- 
dent's address  with  great  interest,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  that  could  be  published  in  the  papers  today,  that 
would  be  more  interesting  or  more  instructive  to  the  younger 
generation,  than  a  complete  report  of  the  paper  just  read.  I 
want  my  boys  and  family  to  read  it,  in  full,  as  I  have  heard  it 
today. 

The  President:  The  gentleman's  remarks  are  ven-  com- 
plimentary and  prevents  the  President  declaring  him  out  of 
order,  because  he  is  not  a  member.  There  are  many  men  who 
have  not  been  here  forty  years,  but  have  done  forty  years  of 
good  work  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Conger  is  one  of  these  and  we 
will  consider  him  a  member  on  probation. 

Mr.  Holden:  I  hope  that  the  adilress  will  be  referred  to 
a  committee  to  have  the  same  published  in  due  form,  that  it 
may  be  properly  preserved  and  spread  before  this  great  and 
growing  community,  this  great  and  growing  Cleveland.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  work  required  to  prepare  such  address,  and 
when  once  prepared,  it  ought  not  to  be  stuck  in  a  pigeon  hole: 
it  has  so  much  of  interest  and  so  much  information,  that  I 
sincerely  hope  a  committe  will  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  publishing  this  address,  in  some  form.  I  move  it  be  so 
leterred. 

The  President:     It  will  go  into  the  Annual. 

A  Member:  There  can  bo  no  more  valuable  piece  of  his- 
tory published,  in  book  or  pamphlet  form,  than  this  inter- 
esting address,  to  which  we  have  listened  with  such  pleasure, 
I  therefore  hope  it  may  be  printed  for  the  benefit  of  the  fnture, 
for  this  city  is  growing,  and  we  never  shall  have,  in  so  co"i- 
densed  a  form,  a  more  valuable  paper  than  the  one  listened  to 
this  morning;  in  regard  to  our  city — of  how  it  was  founded 
and  has  grown. 

The  President :  As  I  have  stated,  the  address  will  go  into 
our  Annual  of  this  year. 
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A  Member:  That  is  all  right,  but  we  want  this  address 
published  by  itself,  brought  before  the  public — for  our  citizens 
that  are,  and  those  who  are  to  come. 

The  President:  Those  in  favor  of  Mr.  Hohlen's  motion, 
will  say  ".■\ye." 

^lotion    carried   unanimously. 

The  President:  We  have  here  today,  a  gentleman  nine- 
ty-five years  of  age,  the  oldest  member  of  this  society.  He 
came  here  in  183Ci  from  the  Isle  of  Man;  he  had  four  sons  who 
went  to  the  Civil  War;  one  was  killed  in  the  war.  He  has 
been  an  attentive  member  with  us  for  many  years,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  generous  and  pro|)er, 
that  we  put  the  old  gentleman's  name  on  the  roll  of  honor, 
made  an  honorary  member  of  this  society. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Robert  Carran,  who  hoisted  the  flag  on  the 
Public  Square,  a  few  days  ago.  because  he  was  our  oldest 
member.  He  is  apparently  full  of  vigor  and  life,  as  you  sec 
him  today.  If  some  member  thinks  well  of  it — that  the  execu- 
tive committee  place  him  on  the  list,  it  would  be  proper  to 
make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Akers:  I  move  that  the  society  approve  his 
being  made  an  honorary  member. 

Motion  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:  Mr.  Carran,  the  society  has  voted  that 
you  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  this  society,  I  congrat- 
ulate both  you  and  the  society. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  an 
address  by  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  Cleveland  since  it 
became  a  city.  He  is  going  to  talk  to  you  about  how  Cleve- 
land was  in  18;Hi  and  along  about  that  day.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  our  society,  and  for  years  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  public  matters  in  Cleveland.  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  him.  He  was  loth  to  speak  at  this  time,  but  finally  con- 
sented. I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  W.  J.  Akers.  (Applause) 
MR.  AKERS'  ADDRESS. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  County  of 
Cuyahoga  was  established   February  10th,  1808,  and  organ- 
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ized  May  1st,  1810.  Prior  to  that  time  justice  was  adminis- 
tered from  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  and  afterwards  Char- 
don,  Geauga  County. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  1814,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Ohio  passed  an  act  incorporating  the 
Village  of  Cleveland.  The  war  of  1812  was  still  waging,  but 
a  treaty  o'f  peace  between  the  United  States  and  England  was 
signed  at  Ghent  on  December  24th,  the  day  following  the  pas- 
sage of  th^  above  act.  There  was  always  the  dread  of  an 
invasion  from  Canada  and  the  stockade  thrown  up  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  between  Seneca  and  Ontario  Streets  re- 
mained for  many  years  as  a  reminder  of  the  perilous  times  of 
the  war.  Locally  this  fortification  was  known  as  Fort  Hun- 
gerford,  but  the  history  of  Ohio  refers  to  it  as  Fort  Hunt- 
ington. 

The  corporation  limits  of  the  Village  of  Cleveland,  as 
established  by  the  legislature,  included  that  portion  of  the 
pre.sent  city  now  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lake,  Erie 
Street  on  the  east,  Huron  Street  and  the  river  on  the  south, 
and  the  river  on  the  west,  and  its  government  was  vested  in 
a  President  and  Board  of  Trustees.  The  first  officers  were  as 
follows:  Alfred  Kelly,  President;  Horace  Perry,  Recorder; 
Alonzo  Carter,  Treasurer;  John  A.  Ackley,  Marshal;  Sam 
Williamson,  David  Long,  \athan  Perry,  Jr.,  Trustees. 

The  popnlation  was  small,  numbering  less  than  five  hun- 
dred, and  of  course  the  \'ilhge  officers  were  cloFe  to  the  reople- 
Every  act  was  thoroughly  discussed  by  all  the  inhabitants  and 
when  any  important  measure  was  decided  upon,  it  is  safe  to 
say  the  .subject  was  thoroughly  canvassed.  Among  the  early 
acts  of  the  Village  government  in  181G  was  the  establishment 
of  Euclid  Street,  St.  Clair  Street  and  Lane,  Bank,  Wood  and 
Bond  Streets,  and  a  street  around  the  Public  Square. 

In  183f)  the  population  had  reached  close  to  six  thousand. 
The  original  governmental  act  had  been  amended  from  time 
to  time,  additional  power  granted  the  Village  officials,  under 
which  hills  were  cut  down,  streets  graded  and  various  other 
improvements  made. 
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As  is  usual,  there  existed  two  elements — one  striving  for 
progress  and  improvcnients,  and  the  other  satisfied  and  con- 
tent to  allow  conditions  to  remain  as  they  were.  The  pro- 
gressive element  desired  to  affect  various  civic  projects  and  to 
accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  increased  authority 
from  the  state.  To  this  end  the  legislature  of  the  state  was 
petitioned  and  a  charter  obtained  for  the  City  of  Cleveland  on 
the  SCth  day  of  March,  181(6. 

On  April  11th,  18:ir.,  the  city  government  was  installed 
by  the  following  gentlemen  taking  offices: 

Hon.  John  W.  Willey.  Mayor;  Joshua  Mills.  Alderman 
1st  Ward;  \icholas  Dockslater.  Alderman  2nd  Ward.  Jona- 
than Williams,  Alderman  ;tr<!  Ward.  Coiincilmcn:  Geo.  E, 
Merwin,  Horace  Canfield,  .-Mfred  Hall,  1st  Ward;  Edward 
Baldwin,  Samuel  Cook,  Henry  L.  Xoble,  2nd  Ward;  Samuel 
Starkweather,  Joseph  K.  Miller.  Thomas  Colahan,  ;ird  Ward. 
Daniel  \\'orley.  City  Treasurer;  H.  11.  Payne,  Attorney; 
(ieorge  Kirk.  City  Marshall;  Oliver  P.  llaldwin.  City  Clerk; 
John  Shier,  Engineer  an<l  Surveyor;  W.  J.  Warner,  Street 
Commissioner;  Canfield  and  Spencer.  City  Printers;  Abraham 
Hickox,  Sexton. 

It  seems  at  that  early  day  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
some  restrictions  against  improper  food,  for  Roderick  O'Con- 
nor was  Inspector  of  lieef  and  Pork. 

There  must  have  been  a  hay  market  as  A.  Selover,  pro- 
prietor of  the  Cleveland  House,  was  the  (Official  Hay  U'eigher, 
and  Henry  G.  Welden.  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

The  City  Fir^  Department,  made  up  of  volunteers,  con- 
sisted of  four  engine  companies  and  one  hook  and  ladder  truck. 
Henry  L,  Noble.  2nd  Ward  Councilman,  was  Chief  Engineer 
in  l&fi,  with  J.  \\'illiams  and  .-\lfred  S.  Sanford  as  assistants. 
E.  H.  Lacy,  Henry  L.  Xoble  and  Thomas  Colohan  (;ird  Ward 
Councilmen)  were  I'ire  Wardens.  John  G.  McCiirdy  was 
foreman  of  Xo.  1  Engine,  which  was  called  the  Eagle  Com- 
pany ;  the  Neptune  Company  Xo.  2  had  Joseph  Ross  for  fore- 
man;  Contest  Company  Xo.  :i  was  headed  by  Charles  C.  Hull; 
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and  Phoenix  Ko.  4  by  Tom  Lemon.  Milo  H.  Hickox  was  fore- 
man of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 

The  first  municipal  free  school  in  Cleveland  was  estab- 
lished in  March  of  1837  and  was  located  in  the  basement  story 
of  the  Bethel  Church  for  the  education  of  children  of  both  sex 
of  every  religious  denomination.  The  attendance  averaged 
90  males  and  -!G  females. 

There  were  a  number  of  private  schools  where  the  rudi- 
mentary branches  of  education  were  taught,  but  in  1820  a 
demand  for  a  school  of  a  higher  grade  was  felt  and  in  1821 
the  Cleveland  Academy  was  built  on  St.  Clair  St.  near  Bank. 
For  many  years  it  was  known  as  the  Old  Academy.  It  was 
not  used  for  school  purposes  alone  but  for  lectures,  meetings 
and  church  purposes,  and  the  old  bell  in  its  tower  called  the 
citizens  to  and  from  labor  for  many  years. 

In  July.  18;i7,  the  City  Council  resolved  to  borrow  $.50,000 
for  the  erection  of  markets  and  school  houses.  Soon  after  a 
market  was  built  on  Michigan  Street.  In  this  year  a  Board 
of  Free  School  Managers  was  appointed,  consisting  of  John 
\V.  W'illey,  Anson  Hayden  and  Daniel  Worley,  with  power  to 
appropriate  money  annually  for  the  schools.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  our  Public  School  Sj'stem. 

The  City  Hospital  was  located  on  Clinton  Street,  running 
from  Erie  to  lirownell,  surrounded  by  a  plat  of  ground  of 
about  four  acres,  which  afterwards  became  Erie  Street  Ceme- 
tery. This  institution  was  purchased  and  maintained  from  the 
public  funds  and  was  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
The  building  consisted  of  one  structure  70  feet  in  length  by 
30  feet  in  width  and  was  two  stories  high. 

Some  time  prior  to  18:14  James  S.  Clark  and  others  had 
been  largely  instrumental  in  improving  an  allotment  on  the 
Flats,  known  as  Cleveland  Center.  The  Center  was  a  com- 
petitor of  Ohio  City  across  the  river  for  the  trade  west  and 
southwest  of  Cleveland.  The  only  means  of  crossing  the 
river  was  by  means  of  a  floating  bridge  at  Center  Street.  Mr. 
Clark  and  his  associates  obtained  a  charter  from  the  State  to 
build  and  maintain  a  toll  bridge  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
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the  Center  connecting  Columbus  Street  with  Ohio  City  and 
(luring  the  years  18;J4  and  1835  this  bridge,  the  first  elevated 
structure  to  cross  the  Cuyahoga,  was  constructed.  The  bridge 
was  supported  at  either  end  by  stone  abutments  on  shore  and 
a  pier  of  solid  masonry  in  the  center  of  the  river.  The  draw 
permitted  vessels  of  49  ft.  beam  to  pass  through;  the  length 
was  200  ft.  by  33  ft.  in  width,  and  the  piers  aro.se  24  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water;  the  entire  length,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  draw,  being  covered. 

L'pon  its  completion  the  bridge  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Clark  and  his  associates  to  the  corporation  of  the  City  of 
Cleveland  with  the  express  stipulation  that  it  should  forever 
be  free  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public.  This  was  to  a 
certain  extent  a  matter  of  policy  on  their  part  to  attract  trade 
to  Cleveland  Center,  which  added  no  little  to  the  ill  feeling 
existing  between  Ohio  City  and  Cleveland,  and  was  a  factor 
in  the  causes  which  led,  later,  to  the  Bridge  War,  of  which 
you  are  familiar. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Court  House  at  this  time,  tS'iCi, 
located  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Public  Square,  was  a 
brick  structure  two  stories  high,  the  front  adorned  with  stone 
pilasters  of  the  Doric  order,  the  whole  ornamented  with  an 
Ionic  dome  with  a  belfry.  It  was  built  in  1828  at  a  cost  of 
$8,000.  The  first  floor  was  occupied  by  the  various  county 
offices  and  the  second  floor  was  a  court  room.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  city  government  was  to  grade  the  Public 
Square.  In  front  of  where'  the  Society  for  Savings  now 
stands  was  quite  a  sink  hole  and  it  was  to  fill  this  hole  the 
Square  was  graded,  most  of  the  earth  being  removed  on  one- 
horse  dump  carts  from  around  the  Court  House.  In  18(;0  the 
Old  Court  House  was  torn  down. 

.■\cross  the  street  from  the  Court  House,  fronting  on 
Champlain  Street,  stood  the  County  Prison.  The  jail  was 
built  of  blue  stone  and  derived  its  name  of  the  "Blue  Jug" 
therefrom.  On  the  ground  floor  were  three  cells  for  criminals ; 
on  the  second  floor  apartments  for  debtors.     One  end  of  the 
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building  was  fitted  up  for  the  resident  of  the  Deputy  Sheriff 
and  Keeper  of  the  Jail,  who  in  18;t;  was  H.  N.  Wilbur. 

The  County  officers  in  ISISi ;  Harvey  Rice,  Clerk  of  the 
Courts;  Joseph  R.  Bartlett,  County  Recorder;  Samuel  Wil- 
liamson, County  Auditor:  Edward  lialdwin.  County  Treas- 
urer; Seth  S.  Henderson,  Sheriff. 

The  Cuyahoga  County  Bar  contained  much  good  material 
and  many  men  of  great  promise,  who  afterwards  became  prom- 
inent and  figures  of  national  importance.  A  list  of  the  mem- 
bers printed  in  1S3T  shows  the  following  names: 

Joseph  Adamsj  Jno.  W.  Allen.  Sherlock  J.  Andrews.  Oli- 
ver P.  Baldwin,  John  Barr,  Phillip  Battel,  George  .-\.  Bene- 
dict, Henry  W.  Billings,  Elijah  Bingham,  Flavins  Bingham. 
Thomas  Bolton,  James  A.  Briggs,  Varnum  J.  Card,  Leonard 
Case,  Richard  M.  Chapman,  Alexander  L.  Collins,  James  L. 
Conger,  Samuel  Cowles,  Henry  H.  Dodge,  John  Erwin,  Simon 
Ford,  John  A.  Foote,  Jas.  K.  Hitchcock,  George  Hoadley. 
James  M.  Hoyt,  Seth  T.  Hnrd.  Moses  Kelley,  Geo.  T.  Kin^s- 
ley.  Wm.  B.  Lloyd.  Geo.  W.  Lynde.  Sam'l  Mather.  Dan'l 
Parish,  Henry  B.  Payne,  Francis  Randall,  Harvey  Rice,  ().  S. 
St.  John,  Wylley  Silliman.  Geo.  \V.  Stanley,  Sam'l  Stark- 
weather. John  M.  Sterling,  Chas.  Stetson,  Chas.  Whittlesey. 
Frederick  Whittlesey.  John  W.  Willey,  Sam'l  Williamson, 
Hiram  V.  Wilson. 

The  year  following  the  incorporation  of  Cleveland  was 
memorable  for  the  severe  panic  which  began  in  that  j'ear  and 
lasted  until  1840.  It  was  the  period  of  "Wildcat  Currency"  of 
no  staple  value  or  responsibility.  A  bank  note  was  not  safe 
in  one's  pocket  over  night.  Coin  was  carefully  hoarded.  The 
currency  of  a  state  was  of  little  value  beyond  its  confines. 
The  State  Rank  of  Ohio  and  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana  were 
considered  good.  Money  was  very  scarce  and  the  supply  of 
fractional  currency  limited.  This  led  to  the  issuing  of  "Shin 
plasters." 

There  were  two  banking  institutions  in  1836  in  Cleveland 
^The  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  and  The  Bank  of 
Cleveland. 
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The  Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Erie  was  the  oldest  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  Cleveland,  having  been  organized  in  1810, 
and  had  a  capital  of  $->00,000.  It  was  located  at  53  Superior, 
corner  of  Bank. 

The  Post  Office  in  183()  was  located  at  No.  3?  Superior 
St.  David  Worley  was  postmaster.  Rates  of  postage  were 
high  in  those  days.  It  cost  d'/^  cents  to  send  a  letter  to  Bed- 
ford, twelve  miles  away,  12^  cents  to  Pittsburg  and  2.">  cents 
to  Xew  York,  or  any  points  over  four  hundred  miles. 

The  Custom  House  was  at  No,  3!)  Superior  St.  Samuel 
Starkweather  was  collector,  David  \V.  Cross  deputy  collector 
and  inspector,  and  Clark  Warren  assistant  deputy  inspector. 

In  183(1  there  was  a  domestic  insurance  company  operat- 
ing in  Cleveland  under  a  perpetual  charter,  under  the  title  of 
The  Cleveland  Insurance  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $--)00,()00.  The 
Protection  Insurance  Company,  the  Columbus  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  the  Hartford  I'"ire  Insurance  Company,  and  the 
Jlutual  I'ire  Insurance  Company,  were  the  insurance  compa- 
nies doing  business  here  at  that  period. 

In  1832  the  Ohio  Canal  was  finished  from  Cleveland  to  the 
Ohio  River,  completing  a  water  route  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  event  had  much  to  do  with  the  future 
material  prosperity  of  the  city.  The  first  settlers  recognized 
the  advantages  offered  by  the  Cuyahoga  for  a  harbor  and  sub- 
sequent developments  proved  the  correctness  of  their  judg- 
ment. The  Canal  furnished  means  of  transportation  for  heavy 
freight  that  was  eagerly  grasped  and  the  records  of  I83(i  show 
(hat  a  large  volume  of  traffic  plowed  through  its  waters,  .-^n 
official  statement  made  by  the  collector  shows  that  during  the 
year  of  183G.  117,2~r.S80  pounds,  valued  at  $2,444.r08.->4 
arrived  by  way  of  the  Canal  and  was  shipped  hence  to  various 
points.  The  Ohio  Canal  Packet  Co.  also  operated  a  line  of 
packets  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers  and  the  carriage 
of  light  freight.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Canal  was  no 
mean  feeder  for  the  traffic  of  Lake  Erie.  There  were  at  this 
time  forty  lake-vessels  owned  in  Cleveland.  Of  course,  inter- 
course with  the  outer  world  was  largely  dependent  upon  the 
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stage  lines,  which  radiated  from  the  city,  of  which  one  led  to 
Buffalo  via  Erie,  two  to  Pittsburg,  one  to  Columbus  and  Cin- 
cinnati, one  to  Detroit  and  the  West,  and  a  line  which  passed 
through  Bedford,  Hudson,  Ravenna  and  Deerfield.  The  agent 
of  the  stage  lines  was  a  bachelor  by  the  name  of  Levi  Start- 
well,  who  left  a  large  amount  of  money  to  the  Cleveland  Prot- 
estant Orphan  Asylum. 

\\'hile  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  had  not  been  heard 
in  Cleveland  in  IS.tfi,  four  railway  lines  were  either  under 
construction  or  contemplation.  The  Cleveland,  Warren  and 
Pittsburg  Railroad,  of  which  Mayor  John  W.  Willey  was  presi- 
dent and  A.  C.  Morton  as  principal  engineer,  had  a  corps  of 
engineers  in  the  field  running  lines  and  levels  for  a  route  to  the 
Ohio  River,  forming  a  continuation  of  that  branch  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  terminating  at  Pittsburg,  thus  forming  an 
all  rail  route  from  Baltimore  to  the  lakes. 

The  Cleveland,  Columbus  &  Cincinnati  Railroad,  chart- 
ered in  IS'M'y  and  designed  to  connect  the  cities  named,  was 
another  ambitious  proposition  and  by  its  terminus  at  Cleve- 
land a  connection  with  the  lake  traffic  established  a  short  route 
from  Montreal  and  Quebec  to  New  Orleans  via  Cincinnati, 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

The  Cleveland  &  Xewburg  Railroad,  designed  to  tap  the 
quarries  as  well  as  the  extensive  timber  section  through  which 
it  passed,  and  the  Cleveland  &  Bedford  Railroad  were  also  in 
embrj-o. 

All  of  the  four  lines,  however,  mentioned  were  later  built 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  the  great  railway  system  of 
today. 

The  Daily  Herald  and  Gazette  was  the  oldest  newspaper. 
It  was  issued  from  its  office  in  the  Central  Building,  N'os. 
1-3-.!)  Superior  St..  by  Messrs.  F.  Whittlesey  and  J.  A.  Harris. 
its  editors  and  proprietors.  James  Hull  was  the  printer,  A 
Weekly  Herald  and  Gazette  was  published  from  the  same  of- 
fice.    This  paper  was  Whig  in  politics. 

The  next  in  succession  was  the  Cleveland  Daily  Adver- 
tiser by   Messrs.   Canfield   &  Spencer-    This   publication   es- 
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poused  the  Democratic  cause  and  also  published  a  weekly  edi- 
tion. 

The  Cleveland  Journal  was  a  religious  organ  and  devoted 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  Presbyterian  creed.  John  M. 
Sterling,  Samuel  C.  Aiken  and  A.  Penfield  were  its  publishers, 
and  Rev,  O.  P.  Hoyt  editor,  and  F.  B.  Penniman  was  the 
printer. 

The  Cleveland  Liberalist  completed  the  quartette.  This 
was  a  weekly  publication  devoted  to  free  inquiry,  issued  by 
Messrs.  Underbill  &  Son  and  edited  by  Dr.  Samuel  Under- 
bill. 

HOTELS  IN  183(i. 

The  Franklin  House,  Benj.  Harrington  proprietor,  was 
located  on  Superior  St.,  near  Water.  While  it  was  duly  prom- 
inent as  the  starting  and  ending  point  of  the  several  stage 
lines,  it  did  not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  hotel  business.  For  a 
city  of  1,000  Cleveland  was  as  well  provided,  in  proportion 
to  population,  with  accommodations  for  the  traveler  as  at  the 
present  day.  The  -American  House,  kept  by  I.  Xewton,  was 
located  at  -i'^i  Superior  (then  known  as  Main  Street).  The 
Cleveland  House  (occupying  the  present  site  of  the  Forest 
City  House)  was  kept  by  A.  Selover.  There  was  a  house 
known  as  the  Cleveland  Center  House,  located'  at  what  was 
then  known  as  Cleveland  Center  on  the  Flats,  but  it  was  never 
opened  to  the  public.  The  City  Hotel,  kept  by  Perry  Allen, 
on  Seneca  St„  on  the  present  site  of  the  Forenian-Hassett  & 
Hatch  Printing  House.  The  Clinton  House,  by  William  Har- 
land,  Union  Lane  corner  of  St.  Clair  St.  The  Eagle  Tavern, 
Richard  Cooke  proprietor,  Water  St.  near  St.  Clair  St.  The 
Farmers'  &  Mechanics'  Hotel,  by  George  Sanford,  corner  of 
Ontario  and  Michigan  Streets.  Globe  Tavern,  Isaac  Van 
Valkenberg  proprietor,  Merwin  St.,  and  the  W'ashington 
House  kept  by  William  Martin  at  No.  31  Water  Street. 

In  1837  an  independent  military  company  known  as  the 
Cleveland  Grays  was  started  with  Timothy  Ingram  as  Cajf- 
tain.  It  was  composed  of  a  body  of  intelligent,  patriotic 
young  men,  who  from  their  earnest  desire  to  attain  a  high 
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order  of  discipline  and  military  precision,  soon  gained  celeb- 
rity both  at  home  and  abroad  for  their  fine  appearance  and 
excellent  drill.  A  camp  of  instruction  was  held  in  18;f0  on  a 
vacant  space  of  land  at  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Superior 
Streets,  which  was  visited  {on  invitation)  by  Major  Fay's 
Light  Artillery  of  BiiiTalo,  famous  in  their  day  for  their  skill 
in  gunnery.  The  Grays  caught  the  artillery  fever  and  a  gun 
squad  was  organized  with  David  L.  \\'ood  as  1st  Sergeant 
and  E.  S.  Flint,  Eduard  A.  Scoville,  Richard  Dockstader. 
Frank  Kinzie,  F.  H.  L'tely,  James  A.  Craw,  James  li.  Wilbur, 
and  C.  J.  Merriam  as  members.  The  Gun  S(|uad  was  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  1st  Ohio  Light  Artillery,  and  David  L.  Wood 
became  its  first  captain.  Gen.  James  Harnett,  Maj.  W.  E. 
Lawrence,  Seymour  Race,  Col.  \V.  H.  Hayward  and  W.  E. 
Standard  were  among  its  members.  The  Grays  and  Artillery 
men  following  gained  much  prominence.  Many  of  the  mem- 
bers became  army  officers  and  left  a  military  record  of  which 
the  city  may  justly  be  proud. 

The  City  Guard  at  tliat  time  had  a  membership  of  tU  and 
developed  into  a  strong  body  of  soldiers. 

The  Theater  of  18-'{(i  was  known  as  Italian  Hall,  and  was 
located  on  the  third  floor  of  the  three  story  brick  buihling  on 
the  west  side  of  Water  Street,  and  was  the  first  theater  or 
place  of  amusement  in  Cleveland.  Seats  were  arranged  after 
the  manner  of  the  circus  seats  of  the  present  day,  the  front 
seats  being  reserved  for  the  ladies.  Theater-going  in  those 
days  was  considered  by  many  a  great  sin  and  the  subject  of 
many  bitter  attacks  in  the  papers  and  through  the  churches. 
Still  the  drama  in  Cleveland  seemed  to  prosper  and  support 
some  good  actors — Proctor.  Webb.  Mrs.  Trowbridge.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  were  famous  members  of  the 
profession  who  appeared  in  Italian  Hall. 

The  Cleveland  Anti-Slavery  Society,  organized  in  Ifi,*);!. 
had  a  membership  of  200.  David  Long  was  president.  S.  J. 
Harding  vice  president,  S,  L.  Severance  secretary  and  John 
A.  Foote  treasurer.  There  was  also  another  society  opposed 
to  slavery  known  as  The  Cuyahoga  County  Anti-Slavery  So- 
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ciety.  The  Western  Seamen's  Friend  Society  was  founded 
in  1830  for  the  care  of  sailors  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Through 
tnem  in  1833  the  Bethel  Church  was  erected  on  Vine  Street. 
Two  musical  associations.  The  Cleveland  Harmonic  Society 
and  the  Cleveland  Mozart  were  in  existence  at  the  time;  also 
the  Cleveland  Lyceum,  The  Young  Men's  Literary  Associa- 
tion.' the  Cleveland  Polytechnic  Association,  A  German  So- 
ciety, Carpenter  and  Joiners'  Benevolent  Society,  Cleveland 
Maternal  Association,  Cleveland  News  Room  open  to  all 
strangers,  and  the  Cleveland  Reading  Room  Association,  all 
giving  evidence  of  healthy  service  and  educational  spirit. 

The  medical  profession  was  represented  by  the  following 
physicians  and  surgeons:  J.  L.  Ackley,  F.  L  Bradley,  C.  D. 
Brayton.  \\".  A.  Clark,  Horace  Congar,  E.  Gushing,  Jonathan 
Foote.  S.  B.  Gay,  Robert  Hicks,  M.  L.  Hewitt,  Smith  Ingle- 
hart.  Robert  Johnstone,  Burr  Kellogg,  David  Long.  P.  Mathi- 
vet.  tieorge  Mcndcnhall,  Joshua  Mills,  T.  M.  Moore,  W.  F. 
Otis,  A.  D.  Smith.  J.  Swain,  Chas.  Terry,  Samuel  Underhill, 
Jos.  Walrath. 

Surgeons  and  dentists,  B.  Strickland  and  Coredon  and 
Sargeant. 

Eight  congregations  of  Christians  worshipped  in  this 
city  in  18:il5.  Of  these  the  Episcopal  was  the  oldest,  having 
been  organized  in  ISlli  with  Rev.  Roger  Searlc  as  Rector. 
In  1858  the  Society  was  incorporated  in  the  name  of  Trinity 
Church,  and  a  handsome  frame  building  on  the  Gothic  order 
erected  on  the  corner  of  Seneca  and  St.  Clair  St.,  where  the 
Havvley  House  now  stands.  In  18;U)  Rev.  E.  i'oyden  was  Rec- 
tor. The  first  Presbyterian  Church  stood  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Square  on  Ontario  St.  This  building  was  the  most  pre- 
tentious place  of  worship  in  the  city,  being  built  of  a  gray  sand 
stone  rough  hammered,  and  finished  in  the  Tuscan  order  of 
architecture  with  a  bell  section  and  dome.  The  church  was 
organized  in  18-^0  and  Rev.  Randolph  Stone  was  their  first 
minister.  In  IH'M  the  present  edifice  was  dedicated  and  the 
following  year  Rev.  Samuel  C.  Aiken  was  installed  as  pastor, 
continuing  for  many  years. 
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The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  held  services  in  the 
Commercial  Building  under  the  directions  of  Rev.  Jos.  Whit- 
ing, pending  the  completion  of  a  new  building. 

The  Baptist  Church  was  situated  on  the  corner  of  Seneca 
and  Champlain  Sts.  This  church  was  built  of  brick  and 
crowned  with  a  lofty  spire  l.W  feet  high,  which  contained  the 
town  clock,  and  a  heavy  bell  Whicli  was  rung  to  sound  the  fire 
alarm.  In  iy;i:i,  the  year  of  its  birth,  this  society  had  eighteen 
members,  which  in  18:t(  had  grown  to  two  hundred  members. 
Rev.  Levi  Tucker  was  the  minister  in  1836, 

The  German  Protestants,  a  sturdy  body  of  fonr  hundred 
strong,  worshipped  Sundays  at  the  Female  Seminary.  No.  to 
St.  Clair  St.,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  William  Steinnieier. 

The  Bethel  Church  was  situated  at  the  corner  of  Dia- 
mond Street  and  had  an  average  congregation  of  one  hun- 
dred.     Rev.  V.  D.  Taylor  was  the  Chaplain. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  held  meetings  in  the 
Court  House,  led  by  Rev.  Low. 

The  F'rotestant  Methodists  met  in  Read's  School  House. 
Roth  of  these  congregations  in  183B  had  church  buildings  un- 
der construction. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Cleveland  began  its  exist- 
ence in  1835  with  a  society  composed  of  nine  members,  organ- 
ized by  Rev,  Father  Dillon,  who  labored  unceasingly  for  the 
welfare  of  his  little  flock,  which  weekly  grew  stronger,  until  in 
18:!C.  nearly  a  thousand  communicants  were  connected  with 
the  little  chapel  fitted  up  in  Shakespeare  Hall  on  Superior 
Lane.  Through  the  exertions  of  Father  Dillon  a  sum  amount- 
ing to  one  thousand  dollars  was  collected,  which  later  went 
toward  the  construction  of  the  first  Catholic  Church  built  in 
Cleveland  and  was  located  on  Columbus  St.  Father  Dillon 
died  in  September.  1837,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him, 
regardless  of  race  or  religious  creed. 

In  183fi  there  were  in  Cleveland  four  iron  and  steam  en- 
gine manufactories,  two  breweries,  one  sash  factory,  two  rope 
walks,  one  stone  pottery,  two  carriage  works,  two  burr  inill- 
stone  manufactories  in  fuU  operation,  and  Mr,  Ford  was  huild- 
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ing  what  was  expected  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete flour  mills  in  the  state. 

These  were  all  the  manufacturers  of  any  account  that 
were  in  Cleveland  at  that  time. 

Little  thought  the  residents  of  1830  that  in  190fi,  in  sev- 
enty years,  the  short  space  of  a  lifetime,  that  their  city  would 
grow  to  over  jO0,O(IO  inhabitants  and  that  her  manufactories 
would  increase  from  fifteen  to  four  thousand  where  IH),- 
'too  articles  of  different  kinds  would  be  manufactured  by  over 
sixty  thousand  workmen.  (Applause), 

The  President:  JMr.  Kennedy,  in  his  history  of  Cleve- 
land, which  is  the  best  history  we  have  of  Cleveland,  pays 
high  compliment  to  the  Early  Settlers'  Society,  and  speaks 
of  its  Annual  as  being  a  source  from  which  he  obtained  more 
information  for  his  history  than  from  any  other  one  source. 
The  fact  is,  these  Annuals  have  been  published,  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  in  the  early  days,  such  men  as  Judge 
Spaulding,  Harvey  Rice,  and  other  men  furnished  a  great 
deal  of  matter  that  never  had  been  published  in  any  history, 
and  since  then  we  have  been  having  addresses,  one  after  an- 
other, bringing  the  history  of  the  city  down,  I  might  say,  to 
the  present  time.  From  this  historical  matter,  incidents  and 
traditions,  published  in  our  Annuals,  the  history  of  Cleve- 
land might  be  written  very  correctly^  if  you  had  no  other 
source    of    information. 

I  lately  saw  it  stated  that  some  pioneer  society  was  about 
to  quit,  because  the  pioneers  as  they  said  were  about  all  dead. 
Well,  now,  pioneers  do  die  but  a  society  established  by  pion- 
eers only  and  to  have  only  pioneers  as  members,  it  might  be 
expected,  would  come  to  an  end;  but  with  old  settlers  it  is 
different;  they  come  and  go.  A  boy  or  girl  born  today  be- 
comes an  old  settler  in  forty  years.  Many  of  you  have  been 
here  forty,  and  some,  even  eighty  years,  and  some  perhaps  still 
longer.  W'e  became  old  settlers  because  we  settle<l  here  and 
have  stayed  here.  There  is  no  danger  of  our  society  ever 
running  short  of  old  settlers  but  it  may  get  short  on  pioneers, 

I  notice  here  a  gentleman  who  has  lived  in  this  county  a 
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longer  time  than  any  other  man.  He  was  born  here  in  1823, 
and  has  lived  here  ever  since,  and  he  is  the  oldest  resident  of 
Cleveland  born  in  Cuyahoga  County,  I  want  to  introduce 
him  to  you — Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  stand  up,  so 
these  people  here  can  see  you,  and  you  see  them,  and  if  you 
have  anything  to  say,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

ilr.  Johnson:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
thank  you  all  for  this  kind  expression.  I  have  nothing  partic- 
ular to  say  at  this  time.  Thank  you  again.  I  hope  to  meet 
you  next  year. 

The  President;  It  has  now  reached  our  dinner  time  and 
our  dinner  is  ready.  After  dinner,  we  will  meet  again  and  will 
be  entertained  with  some  further  addresses.  We  are  glad 
that  so  many  have  arrived  since  we  commenced  our  exercises 
this  morning.  We  did  not  get  started  very  early,  but  we  are 
pretty  well  started  now. 

The  band  will  play  and  we  will  take  an  intermission. 
(.\pplause). 

Music  by  the  orchestra. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Selection  by  the  orchestra. 

The  President:  I  am  glad  you  people  are  having  a  nice 
visit,  but  it  is  time  to  start  our  afternoon  exercises. 

These  books  I  have  been  giving  out  so  freely  lo  you,  I 
wish  to  say  Mrs.  Kdward  H.  Foster,  a  great  grand-daughter 
of  James  Kingsbury,  one  of  the  four  persons  that  1  have  men- 
tioncil  as  the  pioneers  of  Cleveland,  the  first  four  settlers,  had 
them  brought  here  by  her  husband  who  said  I  might  distribute 
them  among  the  members;  so,  you  arc  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fos- 
ter for  the  book.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  interesting  informa- 
tion about  early  Cleveland.  {.\  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mrs.  Foster). 

I  want,  while  I  think  of  it,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  we  are  in  want,  very  much  of  two  numbers  of  the  Early 
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Settlers'  Annals.  Historical  Societies  have  been  writing  to 
us,  to  get  copies,  so  as  to  complete  their  files. 

The  Annals  of  1881  and  1885  are  the  ones  lacking.  I 
take  it  upon  myself  to  say,  that,  if  any  of  you  have  those  num- 
bers and  are  not  keeping  a  regular  file,  I  will  be  glad  to  pay 
you  a  dollar  apiece  for  all  you  will  bring  me,  and  I  wish  you 
would  look  and  see  if  you  have  copies  of  either  of  these  dates, 
or  both  of  them.  There  were  two  or  three  gentlemen,  long 
connected  with  this  Society,  whose  people  after  their  death  I 
called  upon  to  see  if  they  had  not  some  of  these  old  Annals, 
but  in  each  case  I  seem  to  have  been  too  late.  The  people  said 
they  had  been  changing  things  around  since  the  death,  and 
had  burned  any  they  might  have  had.  The  Annals  contain  the 
obituary  address  of  more  than  seven  hundred  settlers,  many  of 
whom  lived  seventy  to  eighty  years  in  this  city.  The  Histori- 
cal society  keeps  a  file  of  them  So  that  for  all  time,  if  you,  or 
your  children,  or  grand-children,  or  great-grand-children,  and 
those  following,  want  to  find  out  anything  about  you,  all  the 
good  things  said  of  you,  they  will  find  it  in  these  books.  \\'e 
put  names,  date  and  place  of  birth,  age  at  death,  etc.,  and  give 
biographical  sketches.  I  think  last  year  I  wrote  thirty-two 
of  these  biographical  sketches  and  this  year  there  will  be  some 
twenty-two  to  write.  I  wish  some  relative  of  the  family,  when 
a  member  dies,  would  send  mc  such  biographical  matter  as 
they  may  have.  Whenever  I  see  anything  in  the  newspapers 
about  a  departed  member,  I  cut  it  out,  but  I  cannot  keep  track 
of  all  the  deaths.  If  you  gentlemen  and  you  ladies  will  take 
the  trouble  to  send  me  facts  about  your  friends,  when  they 
die,  I  will  be  very  much  obliged. 

W'c  will  now  get  down  to  the  program.  One  of  the  poets 
has  said : 

"  'Tis  not  how  long  the  sands  have  run, 
But  what,  while  living,  have  you  done." 

Some  people  live  many  years  and  yet  accomplish  very 
little,  while  other  people  live  but  a  little  time  and  accomplish 
a  great  deal.     The  next  person  to  address  you  perhaps  has 
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not  lived  long  enough  or  been  in  Cleveland  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  be  an  old  settler,  bnt  she  has  done  enough  since 
she  has  been  here  to  be  considered  doubly  an  old  settler,  for 
during  this  time  she  has  been  most  active  in  good  work,  liter- 
ary and  benevolent.  Horace  said:  "I  shall  not  all  die;  a 
part  of  me  will  escape  oblivion."  A  part  of  this  speaker's 
work  will  escape  oblivion.  I  introduce  to  yon,  Mrs.  Elroy 
M,  Avery.     (.Applause). 

MRS.  EI.ROY  M.  AVERY'S  REMARKS. 

Members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association,  I  aui  not  an 
early  settler,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  am  supposed  to 
have  lived  only  thirty-six  years,  if  we  count  it  that  one  does 
not  live  until  one  comes  to  Cleveland.  .\s  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
think  I  am  m<)re  entitled  to  credit  than  some  of  the  older  set- 
tlers, because  in  '71,  a  young  married  couple,  with  all  the 
world  before  them  to  choose  from,  husband  and  myself  chose 
Cleveland,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  lived  in  thi.-* 
beautiful  city  which  we  have  learned  to  love;  so,  I  think  I 
may  claim  a  little  credit. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  on  "The  .\dvancement  of 
Women"  in  the  last  hundred  years.  Of  course,  they  would 
not  ask  me  to  speak  of  anything  earlier  than  my  own  recol- 
lections. Therefore,  I  must  confine  myself  strictly  to  the  last 
hundred  years.  I  am  n()t  one  of  those,  although  not  an  early 
settler,  who  believes  so  thoroughly  in  the  go()d  old  times.  I 
think  the  best  time  the  world  has  ever  known  is  here  now.  I 
have  no  desire  to  go  hack  to  the  olil  and  cold  houses  of  my 
childhood,  when  a  chunk  was  put  into  the  stove  at  night  to 
keep  the  house  a  little  bit  above  freezing.  Even  a  little  later, 
here  in  Cleveland — although  now  wc  growl  that  our  street 
cars  are  not  heated — I  can  remember  when  they  put  in  a  lot 
of  straw  in  the  bottom  of  the  car,  as  though  we  were  a  lot  of 
cattle,  to  keep  us  warm,  or  at  least,  to  keep  our  feet  warm. 
And  the  little  carts  of  "il  and  "i2,  drawn  by  oxen,  I  can  remem- 
ber, although  I  am  not  an  early  settler. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  a  little  about  the  advancement  of 
women  in  the  last  hundred  years.     I  will  sav,  here  and  now, 
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that  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  women's  suffrage  society. 
I  do  not  believe  that  what  is  commonly  called  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman,  is  going  to  come  through  any  society  of 
any  kind.  I  have  always,  though,  when  things  came  to  me, 
believed  it  was  my  duty  to  live  up  to  what  was  before  me. 
Our  Legislature,  in  its  wisdom  and  goodness,  gave  us  the 
privilege  of  voting,  and  I  have  voted  at  every  election  that  I 
have  had  a  chance  to,  since.     But,  I  didn't  ask  for  it. 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  women^the  women  of  today. 
They  are  stronger  and  healthier  in  every  way  than  our  moth- 
ers were,  before  us.  My  grandmother,  when  she  was  ten 
years  younger  than  I,  retired  from  the  world,  not  exactly  to 
the  chimney  corner,  but  back  of  the  big  drum  stove,  put  on  a 
false  cap,  tied  under  her  chin,  and  did  nothing  more  for  the 
rest  of  her  life,  I  don't  intend  to  do  that  for  the  next  twenty 
years.     1  think  that  is  an  advance  on  our  grandmothers. 

In  my  young  days,  it  was  a  very  fashionable  thing  for 
girls  to  faint  away.  A  girl  that  faints  away,  gets  very  little 
.■(ympathy  nowadays.  We  dress  better  than  they  did  in  the 
seventies  and  sixties — much  better.  The  early  settlers,  of 
course,  can  remember  the  days  of  hoops:  they  can  remember 
those  enormous  hoops  that  have  gone,  never  to  come  back, 
unless  we  get  a  new  system  of  transport  ;i  I  ion,  because  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  street  cars  to  accommo- 
date us,  if  we  went  back  to  that  method  of  dress. 

But  the  greatest  advance  of  all  has  been  in  the  education 
of  women,  something  in  which  I  thoroughly  believe. 

My  own  aunt,  in  the  year  18.10,  wished  to  study  Latin. 
and  her  father  told  her  it  was  very  unwomanly^  and  that  she 
couldn't  do  it.  .As  I  understand  it.  mj'  father,  the  next  eldest 
in  the  family,  taught  her  Latin.  That  was  in  W.W.  Her  grand- 
daughters were  graduates  of  RadclifF  College.  That  is  a  good 
deal  of  advance  in  that  length  of  time,  and  an  advance  we  are 
all  glad  to  see. 

Then,  the  war  has  done  a  great  deal  for  the  advancement 
of  women.  Sorry  I  am  that  the  war  came,  sorry  I  am  of  the 
memories  it  brings  to  me.    The  young  people  growing  up,  it 
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seems  to  nie  sometimes,  can  know  so  little  of  what  the  na- 
tion means,  because  they  have  not  the  memories  of  the  civil 
war,  as  I  have.  I  told  you  I  was  not  an  early  settler.  I  was 
a  young  girl  when  the  war  broke  out.  I  remember  how  the 
women  came  to  the  front.  You  may  remember  it  at  Cleve- 
land, and  the  same  was  true  all  over  the  United  States.  It 
was  true  in  the  little  town  where  I  lived,  Monroe,  Michigan — 
because,  I  am  a  "Wolverine."  which  is  the  next  best  thing 
to  being  a  member  of  the  Buckeye  State.  There,  just  after 
the  war,  some  newspaper  reporter  wrote  an  article,  saying 
that,  of  all  the  towns  he  had  ever  visited,  lie  never  saw  so 
many  old  maids  as  he  found  in  that  town  of  Munroe,  Michi- 
gan.    That  was  published  in  the  eastern  papers. 

The  reply  was,  "yes,  we  are,  so  many  of  us,  old  maids, 
in  Monroe,  Michigan.  Why?  Because  we  sent  our  loved 
ones  to  the  front.  Those  who  would  have  been  our  hus- 
bands fill  soldiers'  graves."  We  were  but  part  of  the  genera- 
tion. That  is  what  could  have  been  said  of  many  a  town. 
But  the  women  had  to  come  to  the  front,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  They  had  to  go  to  the  front  in  the  printing  office.^, 
because  there  were  no  men  to  do  the  work:  and  all  throuph 
the  war,  women  came  forward  and  took  the  places  of  the  men, 
becanse  the  men  were  at  the  front.  And,  after  the  war  was 
over,  they  didn't  go  back;  they  still  maintained  the  place. 

What  did  the  Spanish  war  do  for  the  women?  For  the 
first  time,  a  woman  was  regularly  sworn  in  as  part  of  the 
army,  a  nurse,  under  the  same  regulations  as  applied  to  men. 
She  will  never  go  back.  She  got  a  woman's  pay  the  same  as 
that  of  a  second  lieutenant.  She  went  through  her  work  with 
honor, — Dr.  Anita  Newcomh  McGee.  We  can  never  go  back 
of  that.  So,  the  avenue  opens  to  women.  It  is  right  that 
it  should  open.     I  am  one  of  those  who  say  yes  to  that. 

We  always  have  done  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  in 
the  early  days :  in  those  (lays,  it  was  done  by  the  fireside. 
When  the  spinning  wheel  went  to  the  factory,  why  didn't 
the  women  follow  it?  She  did  follow  it,  and  we  find  our  fac- 
tories  full  of  them.     But   new   occasions   teach   new   duties. 
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The  woman  was  protected  in  the  home  circle,  when  she  spun 
by  the  fireside.  She  must  be  protected  in  the  factories,  and 
the  laws  must  be  sue'"  as  will  protect.  So,  I  atn  a  believer 
in  something  that  is  yet  to  come.  I  am  a  believer  in  women 
inspectors  of  the  factories  where  the  women  and  children  have 
followed  the  factories;  so  I  am  a  believer  in  many  things  that 
the  new  woman  is  doing.     I  am  not  a  believer  in  all  things. 

When  I  speak  to  young  people,  especially  to  young  wo- 
men, I  tell  them  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  go  out  into 
the  world  and  earn  a  living;  but  there  is  one  thing  that  they 
have  not  the  right  to  dOj  yet.  they  do  it.  They  have  not  the 
right  to  underbid  their  brother.  That  is  what  brings  trouble 
in  the  industrial  world,  and  it  is,  many  times,  the  fault  of  the 
father— of  the  men.  not  the  women. 

The  father  says  to  the  daughter:  "I  will  give  you  your 
board," — I  have  no  objection  to  that — "but  you  nnist  go  and 
earn  enough  money  to  get  your  frills  and  dresses.  1  will  not 
give  you  all  those  things;  you  must  go  and  earn  them."  And 
the  girl  goes  into  the  factory  and  store  and  earns  enough  to 
get  some  clothes,  but  she  underbids,  not  only  her  brother,  but 
her  sister.  I  don't  believe  in  that.  I  put  that  fault  back  on 
the  father — the  men;  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  women,  as  a 
general  thing. 

The  great  change  that  is  coming  for  woman,  and  that  is 
going  to  give  to  her  the  suffrage — something  I  have  never 
asked  for,  you  will  remember — is  the  new  industrial  condi- 
tion; that  is  what  is  working  the  matter  up  to  the  crisis— 
the  change  in  all  industrial  conditions.  Women  are  going  to 
find  they  need  this  and  that,  to  protect  them  in  these  indus- 
trial conditions.  Even  these  hard  times  of  the  present  are 
making  a  change  in  woman's  life.  The  married  woman  finds 
herself  confronted  with  the  problem  and  is  turninc  her  aiten- 
tion  to  earning  the  dollar,  and  adding  to  the  family  income, 
instead  of  dispensing  with  the  necessaries  or  luxuries  to  which 
she  has  been  accustomed:  so  we  have  the  married  women 
coming  into  the  field  with  the  work.  .Mi  this  is  right  and 
proper,  always,  provided,  we  live  together  in  unity  and  har- 
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mony.  Anything  which  comes  into  the  family  life  and  sep- 
arates the  husband  and  wife,  is  a  wrong  to  both  sides,  and  I 
would  always  say  that,  if  the  woman  sees  any  danger  of 
spoiling  her  family  life  by  doing  any  worlc  outside  of  it,  she 
had  better  stop  right  then  and  there,  because  the  happiness 
in  this  life  comes  in  the  family,  conies  in  the  inner  circle,  and 
it  is  a  happiness  we  do  not  want  to  lose,  Uut  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases — a  majority  of  the  cases — the  husband  and  wife 
can  work  separately  and  harmoniously.     That  is  all  right. 

At  any  rate,  the  times  have  changed,  and  we  are  changing 
with  them.  One  thing  has  always  been  a  source  of  amuse- 
ment to  me,  and  that  is,  when  I  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
women — that  a  woman  mu.st  not  do  that  nor  the  other  thing, 
and  I  always  look  carefully  to  see  if  anybody  says  that  wo- 
men must  not  do  the  washing  and  scrubbing,  which  are  very 
much  harder  than  this  other  work  they  are  supposed  to  be 
olated  from;  and  when  I  see,  as  I  do  in  the  part  of  town  in 
which  I  live,  a  mother  with  half  a  dozen  children,  leaving 
them  at  home  to  go  out  and  do  a  day's  washing  or  other  hard 
work,  or  bringing  a  washing  home  with  her,  and  then  I  won- 
der some  one  don't  say  a  word  about  that.  And  when  I  read, 
as  I  did  some  fifteen  years  ago,  say,  I  read  with  a  great  deal 
of  indignation,  that  women  should  not  be  out  evenings  unpro- 
tected. My  idea  is,  that  our  streets  should  be  so  safe  that 
a  woman  can  be  out  at  any  time  of  night.  Women  don't  go 
out  unless  it  is  necessary,  and  many  times  it  is  necessary,  and 
then  I  thought  of  the  women  that  are  working  in  our  big 
office  buildings,  who  go  in  there  after  the  offices  are  closed, 
and  do  the  scrubbing  and  cleaning,  and  must  go  home  at 
twelve  o'clock,  or  later,  at  night.  1  believe  our  streets  should 
ke  so  safe  that  there  is  no  thought  of  danger  for  one  of  you. 
Well,  this  will  come,  in  time.  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day, 
and  Cleveland  is  certaily  still  building  and  will  conttnue  to 
build  for  many  years  to  come:  and  that  is  right  and  just:  and 
women  will  continue  to  grow,  with  the  coming  years,  and  wo- 
men. I  think,  will  continue  to  live  up  to  their  opportunities. 
and.  I  hope,  will  not  go  ahead  of  their  opportunities,     Mr. 
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President,  I  thank  you  for  asking  me  to  say  a  few  words  on 
this  subject.     {Loud  applause). 

The  President:  Mrs.  Avery  is  a  very  busy  woman,  and 
I  did  not  know  whether  we  could  get  her  to  speak  at  all,  as 
she  has  much  on  her  hands,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  so. 

The  next  speaker  is  a  gentleman  who.  I  believe,  com- 
menced life  as  a  mechanic,  and  when  the  civil  war  came  on, 
he  left  his  occupation,  became  a  soldier  and  served  his 
country  well.  After  the  war  to  some  extent  he  went  into 
politics  as  a  good  citizen  should.  He  is  now  your  postmas- 
ter. Perhaps  his  proudest  and  best  days  were  when  he  was  a 
mechanic.  He  was  a  plumber,  and  the  only  man  in  the 
plumbing  business  I  ever  knew  who  did  not  in  the  first  year 
earn  at  his  trade  enough  to  take  him  to  Europe.  1  introduce 
to  yon  Col.  Charles  C.  Dewstoe.  (.\pplause). 
COL.  DEWSTOE'S  REMARKS. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen:  I  must  first  pay  my  respects  to 
Col.  Hodge.  He  is  the  first  man  that  in  forty  years  I  have 
heard  say  a  good  word  for  the  plumbers.  I  am  indeed,  pleased 
to  meet  you.  although  I  hardly  feel  competent  to  join  in  the 
matter  of  addressing  you.  I  am  not  very  old,  but  the  years 
I  have  seen  are  not  a  few.  1  am  glad  to  meet  those  eligible 
to  membership  in  this  Early  Settlers'  Association,  to  meet 
the  men  and  women  here  who.  for  half  a  century  and  more, 
have  made  this  city  their  home  and  helped  to  make  it  what 
it  is,  and  be  able  to  claim  neighborship  with  them.  It  is  a 
privilege  which  any  man  might  well  prize. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  Mrs.  Avery's  address.  I 
rather  talk  about  women  than  anything  else.  (My  wife  is 
not  here.)  (Laughter.)  I  want  to  endorse  what  she  said 
about  the  coming  greater  influence  of  womanhood  and  that  I 
hail  a  wider  field  for  women  than  merely  voting  on  school 
matters. 

I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  is  not  made  better  by 
the  touch  of  woman,  and  I  believe  the  superior  elevation  of  the 
American  people,  today,  is  due  largely,  to  the  strong  fibre  of 
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womanhood  that  runs  all  through  our  citizenship. 

Us  boys  that  were  in  the  army,  sometimes  took  consider- 
able airs  to  ourselves,  and  thought  we  did  great  things,  and 
we  did.  But  who  did  the  harder  things?  Down  there  at  the 
front,  -elated  with  our  work  and  stimulated  by  pride  and 
cheers,  we  could  do  great  things.  Rut  what  about  the  moth- 
ers and  sisters  at  home,  working  hard  providing  for  our  needs? 
Who  had  the  hardest  end  of  that  great  conflict?  I  say.  the 
women.  As  Mrs.  Avery  said  of  the  women  of  Monme,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  women  in  all  this  section  of  country. 
Many  a  woman  has  passed  her  life  single  and  alone,  because 
her  lover  went  down  to  death  for  the  preservation  of  this 
union  of  onrs.  And  it  reminds  me  that  the  best  things  in  the 
world  are  not  perhaps  the  most  heroic.  There  was  no  ex- 
ploiting of  the  women's  work.  It  was  (|uietiy  done  at  home; 
and  some  of  the  greatest  things  I  ever  knew,  did  not  get  the 
attention  of  the  poet  or  the  magazine  writer,  and  they  passed 
into  history  without  any  theatricals.  The  old  boys  <lid  not 
care  for  theatricals.  I  saw  a  boy  who  was  badly  wounfled 
while  trying  to  save  the  flag.  He  knew  he  must  go  back,  hut 
he  felt  that  be  must  save  the  flag;  he  got  bold  of  the  flag, 
stripped  it  from  the  staff  and  sluffed  it  into  bis  shirt  bosom, 
and.  although  he  was  torn  and  bleeding,  he  got  back  to  the 
lines  and  turned  the  flag  over  to  the  captain,  putting  his  thumb 
and  finger  to  his  nose,  then  turned  towards   the    rebels   and 

yelled,  "You .  you  didn't  get  the  flag,  anyhow." 

And  so  it  is.  all  through  cnir  lives,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war 
I  am  fond  of  saying,  at  old  soldiers'  meetings,  and  I  want  to 
repeat  it  now,  that  there  is  quite  as  much  credit  and  honor  in 
living  since  the  war,  a  life  of  good  citizenship  and  love  of 
country — as  in  offering  life  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

We  forget  that  in  this  country  of  ours,  that  we  men  are 
those  who  make  the  great  body  politic  which  expresses  public 
opinion,  and  that  is  the  highest  power  in  this  government  of 
ours,  and  before  it  ail  must  bow  and  obey;  and  it  is  the  com- 
mon, everyday  American  citizen  that  makes  up  public  opinion, 

Xow,  my  friends,  my  time  goes  back  before  my  citizen- 
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ship  in  Cleveland,  and  I  remember  the  little  beginnings  that 
Mrs.  Avery  alluded  to.  How  small  seem  the  little  economies 
essential  to  those  days.  I  suppose  many  of  yon  remember 
dipping  candles,,  to  make  light:  at!  those  things  I  have  seen, 
and  not  in  the  homes  of  poverty  stricken  men,  but  men  who 
owned  land  and  were  comparatively  well  to  do.  But  from 
such  beginnings,  little  by  little,  stage  by  stage,  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization  and  comfort  has  gone  on.  and  \vc  are  bet- 
ter for  it  today.  I  am  not  a  pessimist,  I  never  was.  and  hope 
I  never  will  be.  I  want  to  look  upon  the  hopeful  side  and  the 
bright  side  of  things,  and  when  I  can't  hope  for  anything  more 
in  this  world,  I  shall  probably  hope  (or  better  things  in  the 
next  than  I  have  had  here.  l!ut  I  do  not  believe  in  the  gloomy 
view  of  things,  that  the  wealthy  are  going  to  plunder  the 
poor  and  the  poor  are  going  to  pull  down  the  wealthy,  and 
that  we  are  standing  on  a  volcano  that  is  going  to  blow  us 
into  atoms.  Men  have  accumulated  great  wealth  in  the  last 
half  century,  but  I  leave  it  to  you,  if  the  men  of  great  wealth 
of  today  are  not  more  liberal  and  large  hearted  in  stimulat- 
■  ing  the  developmenl  of  education  and  in  every  way  up-build- 
ing the  race,  than  the  wealthy  men  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 
It  is  true  that  with  great  wealth  come  care  and  responsibility, 
but  in  the  main,  although  a  few  fools  exploit  themselves  in 
idleness  and  vice  and  in  spending  capital  they  never  earned, 
most  of  the  men  of  wealth  are  doing  noble  work.  Some  men 
are  seduced  into  the  idea  that  this  world  should  belong  to 
everybody  and  should  be  eciually  divided;  but  the  majority 
are  working  on  and  hoping  for  the  best  and  buihling  a  career 
of  good  citizenship,  and  making  this  nation  solid,  from  bot- 
tom to  top. 

I  read  once  of  an  old  French  capitalist,  and  how  there  was 
a  fraternal  order  that  wanted  his  money,  that  they  might  di- 
vide it.  He  was  worth  perhaps  four  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  four  of  them  thought  it  could  he  divided  equally  between 
them,  which  would  give  them  a  hundred  thousand  apiece. 
When  he  was  approached  on  the  subject,  he  was  told  that  they 
would  divide  up.     He  said,  "What  will  you  do  when  you  get 
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your  hundred  thousand  francs?"'  They  said,  "what  won't  we 
do?  We  will  have  the  most  glorious  time  the  world  ever 
saw.  We  will  make  things  hum."  He  said:  "I  have  found 
it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  to  make  things  hum.  What 
will  you  do  when  those  hundred  thousand  francs  are  gone?" 
"Divide  again,"     (Laughter). 

Yes,  divide  again.  I  read  the  other  day  of  Mr.  Hinnesey 
and  Mr.  Dooley.  Mr.  Hinnesey  had  some  lei-sure  time,  due 
to  a  strike,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  equal  divi- 
sion of  wealth  was  the  only  thing  that  would  really  cure  the 
ills  of  mankind.  Dooley  said:  "Hinnesey,  I  don't  believe 
that  doctrine.  You  wouldn't  practice  it."  Hinnesey  said: 
"Be  jabers,  I  would."  "Well,"  said  Dooley:  "If  j^ou  had  a 
hundred  acres  of  land,  would  you  give  me  half?"  "I  would, 
I  would  live  up  to  my  principles."  "If  you  had  two  horses. 
would  you  give  me  one?"  "Yes."  "If  you  had  two  cows, 
would  you  give  ine  one?"  "Yes.  sure  I  would.  I  said  I 
would  stand  by  what  I  said."  "If  you  had  two  goats,  would 
you  give  me  one  of  them?"  "Be  jabbers,  I  wouldn't.  I've 
got  two  goats."  (Laughter).  That  is  the  way  it  is  the  world 
over.  People  of  that  sort  are  willing  to  give  what  they  hav- 
en't got.     But  when  they  have  it,  they  want  to  keep  it. 

Xow,  my  friends,'  I  had  made  no  preparations  for  a  speech 
here,  I  thought  this  would  be  a  meeting  of  old  neighbors  and 
that  the  greatest  pleasure  lies  in  your  so  meeting  together  and 
talking  over  days  gone  bye,  as  well  as  the  present.  I  have 
talked  my  share.     You  do  the  rest. 

I  have  thought  how  we  are  all  growing  older,  and  thought 
of  the  men  and  women  present  fair  representatives,  who. 
by  their  long  lives  of  everyday  usefulness,  by  duties  carefully 
performed,  and  by  the  love  of  country,  whose  lives  shine 
more  by  acts  than  words,  have  earned  a  crown  of  glory  that 
entitles  them  to  the  respect  of  all  their  fellow  citizens,  and. 
I  believe,  will  be  a  passport  through  the  brighter  portals  of 
the  world  beyond.     I  thank  you.  (.Applause). 

The  President;  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  who  years 
ago  learned  to  play  on  a  jewsharp,     I  think  that  gentleman. 
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Mr.  Chas.  A.  Davidson,  has  carried  in  his  pocket  a  jewsharp 
for  forty  years.  I  want  him  to  give  us  a  little  tune  or  two 
on  that  old  time  musical  instrument. 

Mr.  Davidson  then  favored  the  audience  with  a  number 
of  selections  upon  his  favorite  harp,  to  the  great  delight  of 
all,  the  music  bringing  forth  rounds  of  hearty  applause. 

The  President:  W'e  have  now  come  down  to  '■Im- 
promptu Remarks."  Glad  to  hear  from  any  member  present. 
Some  one  calls  for  Dr.  Horton.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Doc- 
tor? 

Dr.  Horton:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
am  always  pleased  to  give  my  testimony  to  the  worth  and  the 
power  of  this  society.  1  regret  very  much  the  obliterating 
of  names  of  which  your  President  spoke  in  his  able  paper  to- 
day. The  obliterating  of  the  names  of  the  men  who  founded 
our  city  is  all  wrong  and  no  credit  to  the  living.  We  have  a 
large  city  here  now,  but  the  tendency  is  to  obliterate  too 
much.  The  Jews_.  In  ancient  times,  built  monuments  to  those 
who  had  gone  before,  and  it  would  be  creditable  for  us  to 
follow  their  example.     (.Applause), 

The  President:  I  notice  Mr.  \.  P,  Bowler,  who.  I  be- 
lieve, is  the  only  person  present,  except  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge, 
of  the  first  members  of  this  a.'isociation.  These  two  members 
are  the  only  original  members  of  the  society  now  living  and 
here  today.  There  are  two  or  three  others  living  but  they 
are  not  present.  Neighbor  Howler  is  the  youngest  old  man 
in  Cleveland.     If  he  has  anything  to  say,  let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  Bowler;  There  is  philosophy  in  being  old  and  yet 
young.  I  have  a  recipe  how  old  people  can  grow  old  grace- 
fully, but  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  that,  I  sometimes 
think  people  would  honor  me  because  I  am  old;  not  because  of 
what  I  have  done,  and  I  don't  think  that  is  much  to  my  credit. 
I  am  delighted  with  the  good  for  the  present  generation  and 
for  future  generations,  that  this  organization  is  doing.  His- 
toric gathering  is  one  of  the  important  things  of  the  day, 
I  heard  the  President  deliver  his  address  last  year,  but  really 
I  did  not  comprehend  its  importance  until  I  read  it  in  our  last 
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Annual.  The  battle  on  Lake  Erie,  by  Commodore  Perry— it  is 
almost  incomprehensible  to  think  what  would  have  been  the 
results  to  this  country  if  Ferry  had  been  taken  captive,  in- 
stead of  being  victorious.  \o  one  can  tell  where  our  north- 
ern boundary  would  have  been  drawn.  Perhaps  part  of  Mich- 
igan, the  Upper  Peninsula,  would  have  become  British  Do- 
minion. 

Cleveland,  I  think,  has  the  honor  of  getting  up  the  first 
monument,  or  statue,  to  Commodore  Perry.  Many  of  ynu 
members  remember  its  dedication  in  ISfiO.  It  was  a  great 
time.  It  stood  upon  the  Square  until  its  place  was  wanted 
for  the  Soldiers  and  Sailors  Monument,  which  is  a  mignifi- 
cent  monument;  our  Council  evidently  did  not  know  of  any 
other  place  to  put  the  statue  except  in  Wade  Park.  Charity 
would  make  us  believe  that  it  was  only  placed  there  tempor- 
arily, until  our  group  plan  is  completed,  and  then  return  it 
to  its  proper  place.  I  hope  the  members  of  this  society  will 
bear  in  mind  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  the  memory  of  the 
Commodore,  to  see  that  it  is  returned  there  some  day ;  and  I 
hope  the  time  is  coming  when  the  Commodore  will  have  a 
monument  in  bronze — more  enduring  than  marble.  This  lOth 
of  September,  the  day  we  gather  together,  we  honor  the  day 
of  his  victory.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you  all. 
It  has  not  been  my  faculty  to  remember  faces  as  well  as  some, 
but,  if  I  should  pass  some  one  by  without  recognizing  them 
I  want  you  to  know  that  you  have  my  best  wishes,  and  my 
heart  goes  out  for  your  happiness,  health  and  long  life. 

I  hope  to  be  here  next  year  with  you.  In  the  Engineers' 
Club,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  where  I  gave  a  little  talk, 
I  said  I  came  to  Cleveland  when  it  had  five  thousand,  and  now 
it  has  five  hundred  thousand,  ^\'atch  me,  and  see  if  I  am  not 
here  when  it  has  a  million.     (Applause). 

Mr.  -Akers:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  organization,  when 
the  proper  time  comes,  should  do  all  in  its  power  to  have  the 
statue  of  Commodore  Perry  properly  placed.  No  one  did 
more  than  this  organization  to  procure  that  monument:  every 
member  was  active  in  the  work,  when  it  was  placed  upon  the 
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Public  Square,  and   I  think  that  we  should  ask  to  have   it 
placed   between   the  two  public  buildings,  with  its   face  to- 
wards the  water.    This  organization  should  request  the  au- 
thorities that  it  be  properly  placed,  overlooking  Lake  Erie. 
(Applause). 

The  President:  We  have  here  a  baby  member  of  the 
organization — just  came  in!  In  fact,  we  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  new  members,  about  sixty  have  joined  during  the  year. 
Mr,  McLachlan  is  one  of  them.    Let  us  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  McLachlan:  This,  to  me,  is  somewhat  sudden.  I 
met  Mr.  .A.kers  on  the  street,  some  two  or  three  months  ago, 
and  he  wanted  to  know  why  I  did  not  join  the  Old  Settlers' 
Association.  I  said  I  wished  to,  and  said  "Will  you  put  my 
name  in?"  But  I  didn't  know  this  was  the  annual  meeting 
day  until  about  fifteen  minutes  ago,  when  I  met  a  friend,  who 
informed  me,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  came  to  be  present. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Bowler,,  who  has  known  me  for  per- 
haps longer  than  I  have  known  him,  he  was  introduced  as  the 
youngest  old  member.  I  possibly  can  say  that  I  am  the  oldest 
young  member  present.  1  sec  so  many  faces  here  today  that 
I  am  familiar  with,  especially  one,  that  along  back  forty  years 
ago,  took  the  prize,  as  being  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  our 
school — I  refer  to  Mrs.  Hower.  She  was  then  Clara  Haines, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken.  (Laughter).  This  must  be  a  surprise 
to  her.  because  we  haven't  met  for  many  years.  I  see  by  the 
commotion  over  there  that  I  have  not  guessed  wrongly;  but 
I  would  not  be  positive,  unless  she  said  so. 

I  am  certainly  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Early  Settlers' 
Association.  I  see  a  gentleman  with  his  hand  up  to  his  ear, 
that,  along  last  fall,  one  stormy  morning,  at  the  shooting  ciiib, 
was  as  much  a  boy  as  any  one  there.  I  refer  to  this  "young" 
man  right  here.  (Indicating).  He  remembers  the  morning. 
It  looks  to  me  as  if  the  old  settlers  would  never  pass  over  the 
divide.  They  are  all  here.  Long  may  they  stay.  When 
I  think  of  Mr.  Bowler  and  the  long  years  he  has  passed.  I 
think  of  my  mother,  and  that  she  ought  to  be  a  member  of  this 
association.     We  came  here   in  1848,  at  the  time  when  the 
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people  knew  each  other;  the  Germans  knew  the  Germans,  the 
Irish  knew  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  knew  the  Welsh.  But, 
today,  it  is  a  far  different  proposition;  and  this  old  lady,  of 
whom  I  speak  with  reverence,  when  she  sees  in  the  paper 
that  some  Mary  Kolesky,  or  some  such  name,  has  died  or  did 
something  out  of  the  ordinary,  she  asks  if  I  am  acquainted 
with  her.  She  thinks  we  ought  to  know  everybody  that  lives 
in  Cleveland  today,  .same  as  in  the  earlier  days. 

I  want  to  tell  you  a  little  story  of  old  Andy  Talbot,  for 
a  long  time  head  waiter  at  the  Kennard  Honse.  Andy  had 
lost  his  wife,  and  was  looking  around,  as  some  other  men  do. 
for  a  helpmate.  He  saw  a  young  colored  girl  at  church,  and 
thought  that  she  was  about  what  he  was  after.  It  was  about 
the  time  the  telephone  was  inaugurated;  so  he  thought  he 
would  telephone  her.  She  was.  at  that  time,  a  cook  in  Ran- 
dall Crawford's  home,  on  Lake  Street.  .Andy  got  her  on  the 
telephone,  and  said:  "Is  this  Miss  Brown?"  Xo  answer. 
"Is  this  Lucinda  Brown?"  "Yes,  this  is  Lucinda."  "Well. 
Lucinda,  I  have  l)een  going  to  church  a  long  time.  Vou  know 
I  lost  my  wife,  and  I  have  been  trying  to  get  a  helpmate, '^nd 
I  didn't  like  to  come  right  out  and  ask  you  to  marry  me.  but 
I'll  just  do  it  now.  Will  you  marry  me?"  She  said:  "Yes. 
I'll  do  it.  Who  is  speaking,  please?"  (Laughter).  So.  I 
think  that  if  I  had  had  a  chance  to  have  gotten  my  brain 
matter  together,  I  could  have  been  better  prepared  to  come 
right  out  and  talk  to  you  today,  and  which  I  might  have  done. 
if  Mr.  Akers  had  notified  me,  as  he  promised  he  would,  when 
this  meeting  would  take  place;  but  he  failed  to.  T  have  not 
seen  him  from  then  until  now.  I  am  delighted  to  become  a 
member,  and  hope  we  shall  meet  for  many  years.  I  want  to 
live  for  about  fifty  years  yet.  I  hope  you  will  ail  hang  on  for 
another  fifty  years.     (Applause). 

The  President:  I  notice  another  gentleman  who  has 
lately  become  a  member.  He  lives  in  the  14th  ward.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  our  city  council  for  the  last  six  years 
and  has  a  year  yet  to  -serve,  and  has  also  jnst  been  nominated 
for  another  two  years,  and  if  elected  it  will  make  nine  years 
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for  him.  I  beg  pardon  for  saying  he  is  a  Councilman!  I  was 
a  member  of  the  Council  eight  years,  and  I  am  trying  to  out- 
grow it.  (Laughter).  I  speak  of  Mr.  Pears.  If  he  will  favor 
us  with  a  few  remarks,  I  know  all  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Pears:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Jlr.  President: 
I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  address  the  ladies 
first,  for  the  reason  that  I  appreciate  the  fact  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  ladies,  none  of  the  rest  of  us  would  be  here.  Mr. 
McLachlan  made  some  remarks  about  being  the  youngest 
member  of  this  association.  I  want  to  take  a  little  issue  with 
him.  Me  said  that  two  months  ago.  Brother  Akers  asked  him 
to  join  the  association,  but  it  is  not  over  three  weeks  since 
Col.  Hodge  asked  me  to  join,  and  I  said  1  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  of  becoming  a  niember_.  and, 
at  the  same  time  congratulated  myself  on  the  fact  that  I  had 
lived  long  enough  in  Cleveland  to  become  a  member;  and  I 
now  claim  to  be  the  youngest  member  of  this  society. 

I  have  been  connected  with  a  firm  in  this  city  of  which 
Christopher  Columbus  Carlton  was  the  head  for  something 
over  thirty  years,  and  I  remember  how  I  often  heard  Mr. 
Carlton  speak  with  the  greatest  kind  feeling  of  this  .wcicty. 
Little  did  I  then  think  that  I  would  ever  be  old  enough  to  be- 
come a  member,  but  today,  I  am,  and  I  trust  and  hope,  as 
Mr.  McLachlan  has  said,  that  I  will  be  able  to  meet  with 
you  for  the  next  fifty  years.     (Applause). 

ilr.  N.  S.  Cozad:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make 
an  inquiry.  What  has  been  done  about  a  monument  for  old 
father  Addison.  I  understand  he  was  one  of  the  fathers  of 
this  association,  and,  as  I  have  not  seen  that  anything  was 
being  done  about  it,  I  thought  to  make  this  in<juiry. 

The  President:  There  has  been  raised  perhaps  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred  dollars  towards  it,  but  there  have  been  be- 
fore the  people  so  many  other  different  projects  where  money 
was  wanted  we  found  it  difficult  to  make  collections,  and 
therefore,  there  has  been  nothing  more  done  in  regard  to  it. 
We  are  in  hopes  to  start  the  matter  up  again  and  have  the 
monument  erected. 
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Mr.  Cozad:  I  would  like  to  contribute  fifty  dollars  to 
it.     (Applause). 

The   President:     That's  good.     Who  will  follow   Mr.    Co- 
zad's  liberal  offer? 

Mr.  Cozad:  I  think  it  is  right  and  just  to  honor  such  a 
man  as  was  father  Addison.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  hu- 
manity while  he  was  a  poor  man,  very  poor,  but  what  he  has 
done  at  different  times  and  different  ways,  made  him  a  great 
blessing  to  the  human  family. 

I  am  not  on  the  program  and  don't  know  as  I  ought  to 
take  up  any  of  your  time,  but  I  just  want  to  say  to  you  that 
I  am  about  as  old  as  any  man  here. 

There  are  very  few  people  here  today  that  have  seen  more 
of  life  than  I  have — have  lived  more  years  than  I  have.  I 
celebrated  my  birthday  three  weeks  ago  last  Saturday, 
in  Chautauqua.  I  was  congratulated  from  all  over  the 
country,  by  mail,  and  by  large  numbers  of  friends,  where  we 
were  stopping,  and  I  felt  proud  to  have  such  honors  and  con- 
gratulations come  to  me  from  men  from  so  many  different 
parts  of  this  country.  But,  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  I  find  I  am 
in  the  evening  of  my  days,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  with  you 
long.  I  know  you  are  making  history  and  it  will  be  history 
for  the  world.  Fast  falls  the  even-tide,  and  soft  and  low. 
These  are  the  last  days;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  though  my 
day  is  nearing  the  close. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  you,  pay  my  dues  and  help  along  in 
every  way  that  I  can.    I  thank  you  all.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Mel- 
len. 

Mr,  L.  F.  Mellen:  I  would  like  to  be  excused  today.  Let 
us  hear  from  more  new  members. 

The  President:  Yes,  and  let  us  hear  from  some  of  the 
ladies. 

Mr.  Cogswell:  I  will  read  you  a  poem.  It  was  written 
by  Col.  R.  M.  Moore,  and  it  is  commemorative  of  the  fiftieth 
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anniversary  of  his  wedding.  {Poem  read  but  not  furnished 
the  Secretary). 

The  President:  Is  there  anyone  else  you  want  to  hear 
from  ?  Perhaps  we  are  prolonging  the  meeting  longer  than 
we  should. 

Member:  I  move  that  we  adjourn  until  September  10, 
1908. 

The  President:  Before  we  adjourn,  I  want  to  hear  read 
a  poem  written  by  the  first  president  of  this  society,  Mr.  Rice. 
It  was  read  by  him  before  the  society  and  published  in  the 
Annual  of  that  date  27  years  ago.  When  that  is  read  the  band 
will  play  and  we  will  all  join  in  a  closing  song,  and  be  dis- 
missed with  the  benediction. 

Benediction  by  Chaplain  Jones :  Now,  may  the  God  of  all 
grace,  peace,  mercy  and  love,  be  with  you  and  abide  with  you 
for  evermore.     Amen. 
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Sketches  of  Deceased  Members 


MR.  WOODWARD  AWL, 

Mr.  Woodward  Awl,  son  of  Dr.  William  M.  Awl.  of  Co- 
lumbus, O.,  was  born  Feb.  IG,  1840,  and  died  in  Cleveland, 
February  19.  1907.  Dr.  .Awl,  the  father,  was  a  grandson  of 
Hon.  Samuel  Maclay,  one  of  the  early  U.  S.  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Woodward  .-vwl  came  to  Cleveland  in  18")ii  and  for 
many  years  was  a  partner  in  the  shoe  business  with  what  is 
now  the  Cady-Ivison  Shoe  Co.  For  a  number  of  years  before 
his  death  he  was  engaged  in  the  insurance  business.  He 
was  long  recognized  as  one  of  Cleveland's  most  enterprising 
citizens.  The  writer  knew  Mr.  Awl  many  years  and  takes 
ileasiire  in  bearing  testimony  to  his  great  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. His  wife,  who  was  a  Miss  Sarah  Potter,  died  October 
8th,  the  same  year.  A  daughter,  by  a  former  wife,  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Awl  Reynolds,  and  two  sisters,  tlie  Misses  Mary  and 
Jane  Awl.  of  Columbus,  survive  him. 

MRS.  MARIAH  H.  BARXETT. 

Mrs.  Barnett,  wife  of  Gen.  James  Barnett.  was  born  in 
Germany.  December  10,  1881,  and  died  May  11.  1!><IT.  She 
was  the  <laiighter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Underbill,  of  Granville,  111., 
who  came  to  this  country  when  his  daughter  was  quite  young. 
Mr.  Barnett  and  she  were  married  July  12,  184.">,  and  came 
directly  from  her  parents'  home  in  Granville  to  Cleveland, 
where  she  lived  the  rest  of  her  life. 

She  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  for 
over  forty  years  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Lakeside  Hos- 
pital from  an  early  period  of  its  existence.     She  was  also  a 
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member  of  the  Young  Woman's  Christian  Association  in 
which  she  took  great  interest.  In  these  several  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  in  all  her  duties,  as  wife,  mother  and  neighbor, 
she  was  faithful,  kind  and  loving  ;truly  a  womanly  woman  in 
all  the  walks  of  life. 

She  leaves  a  husband  and  three  daughters,  ifrs.  Thomas 
Goodwille,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sheffield  and  Mrs.  Alexander  E.  Brown. 

MR.  HENRY  E.  BOHM. 

Mr.  Bohm  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  December 
28.  1838,  and  died  in  Cleveland.  .April  12.  li)Or.  He  came  to 
this  country  with  his  father,  Bernhard  Bohm,  in  18->1.  The 
family  settled  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  what  has  been  known 
as  the  "Five  Mile  Lock."  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
in  181)1,  young  Bohm,  after  being  restrained  from  enlisting 
for  some  lime,  because  of  his  need  on  the  farm,  finally  broke 
away  from  parental  restraint,  shouldered  his  gun  and  went 
to  the  front.  Returning  in  18()."».  at  the  close  of  the  war.  he 
married  Miss  Emilie  Stuhr.  of  Royalton,  and  shortly  after 
took  up  his  residence  in  Cleveland,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Bohm  &  Stuhr.  .A 
disastrous  fire  in  ]8!H>  destroyed  the  plant,  when  Mr.  Bohm 
withdrew  from  the  firm.  He  continued,  however,  in  the  same 
line  of  business  until  his  death.  Mr.  Bohm  was  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  taking  a  broad  view  of  important  questions.  Sound 
judgment,  energy  and  industry  brought  their  reward,  giving 
him  a  competency. 

Mr.  Bohm  was  connected  with  several  social  and  busi- 
ness organizations  and  was  popular  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Bohm  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  five  children.  The 
children  are:  Max  E.  Bohm.  of  London.  England;  Henry 
E.  Bohm,  Miss  Martha  D.  Bohm.  Oscar  H.  Bohm  and  Gustav 
B.  Bohm. 

HON.  JOSEPH  H.  BRECK. 

Mr.  Breck  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Breck,  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  who  came  to  the  Reserve  in  1828.  The 
son  was  born  June  23,  1831,  and  died  June  27.  1907. 
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He  married  Miss  Harriet  Brooks,  of  Elyria,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  in  Mayflower  school  and  Shaw  Academy.  She  sur- 
vives her  husband  with  the  four  children,  George  D.  Breck, 
of  Pittsburg,  Dr.  Theodore  B.  Breck,  of  this  city.  Mrs.  Louise 
M.  Begg  and  William  M.  Breck,  of  Detroit. 

When  a  young  man  he  was  employed  a  few  years  by  the 
E.  I.  Baldwin  Co.,  but  the  farm  in  Newburg  soon  drew  him 
to  the  home,  where  he  resided  for  sixty-four  years. 

In  1803  Mr.  Breck  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature, 
to  which  he  was  re-elected  twice,  serving  in  the  seventy-first. 
seventy-second  and  seventy-third  assemblies.  He  was  an 
ardent  Republican  in  politics  and  deservedly  popular,  being 
known  as  "Uncle  Joe"  Breck. 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  BYERLY. 

Mrs.  Byerly  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Harris,  long 
editor  and  chief  owner  of  the  old  Cleveland  Herald,  and  who 
was  Mayor  of  Cleveland  in  1847.  She  was  born  in  Cleveland 
in  IS42,  and  graduated  from  the  first  public  high  school.  She 
became  the  wife  of  F.  X.  Byerly  after  which  she  gave  hei 
whole  time  to  her  family  and  in  charity  work.  She  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Circle  of  Mercy  twelve  years.  She  died  June  28 
1007,  being  survived  bv  her  husband  and  the  following  chil- 
dren: Mrs.  G.  B.  Mackey.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mix.  Mrs.  \\\  C.  Tay- 
lor, Mrs.  L  E  Connelly,  Miss  Esther  C.  Byerly,  F.  A.  Byerly 
and  J.  H.  and  F.  A.  Byerly,  of  Los  Angeles. 
MRS.  JOHN  CRITCHLEY. 

Mrs,  Critchley  was  horn  at  Clayton  Hall,  near  Manches- 
ter, England,  December  20,  1838,  and  came  to  this  country 
in  a  sailing  vessel  in  1842.  In  184!t,  while  living  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  she  married  John  Critchley.  With  her  husband, 
in  IS-Tl,  she  came  to  Cleveland.  He  died  May  5,  1908,  aged 
78  years. 

Mrs.  Critchley  died  December  18,  IftOC,  Both  were  reg- 
ular attendants  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Early  Settlers 
and  we  regret  no  more  facts  have  been  furnished  us  in  regard 
to  their  lives — even  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Critchfield  has 
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not  been  given.  Her  Christian  name  was  Nancy.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  two  daughters,  Miss  Bertha  M.  and  Mrs.  John 
Buchanan  Clark,  both  of  this  city. 

MAJ.  CYRUS  HENRY  DE  FOREST. 
Maj.  De  Forest  was  born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  May  .'(0,  1835, 
and  died  in  this  city  April  7, 1!HI7.  He  was  a  direct  descendant 
of  Jesse  De  Forest,  who  took  part  in  the  founding  of  Xew 
York.  Gideon  De  Forest,  grandfather  of  Cyrus,  with  his 
brother,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Cyrus,  when  a 
boy.  entered  the  service  of  a  telegraph  company  as  a  messen- 
ger, afterwards  becoming  an  expert  operator.  In  18.111,  he  lo- 
cated at  Omaha.  Nebraska,  where  he  became  a  land  surveyor. 
Afterwards  for  a  time  he  was  engaged  in  mining.  When  the 
Civil  War  came  on  Gov.  Gilpin,  of  Colorado,  commissioned 
him  as  second  lieutenant  in  Company  Aj  Second  Colorado 
Cavalry.  .-Vfterwards  he  assisted  in  the  forming  of  a  mili- 
tary comjiaiiy  of  which,  January  '>.  \Hf>2.  he  became  first  lieu- 
tenant and  -August  24,  I8IU,  its  captain.  March  K!,  ISii.'i,  he 
was  brcvetted  major.  Afterwards  he  became  Aide  de  Camp 
to  General  Canby  tn  connnand  of  the  Department  of  \ew 
Mexico.  He  was  also  upon  the  staffs  of  Generals  Carleton, 
Sykes  and  Getty.  He  was  in  several  minor  battles,  lie 
continued  in  the  military  service  until  September  30,  IftGT. 
In  1870  he  returned  to  Cleveland  and  soon  became  a  deputy 
Clerk  in  the  Superior  Court.  .Afterwards  he  held  the  same 
position  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  serving  under  Clerks 
Cogswell.  Hinman  and  Kitchen.  In  1884  he  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Society  for  Savings  Hank  as  an  accountant  and 
held  the  position  twenty-three  years,  continuing  his  work  until 
the  day  before  his  death.  Mis  gentleness  of  demeanor  and 
unblemished  life  gave  him  the  esteem  and  fondest  regards  of 
all  who  knew  him.  Mr.  De  I'orest  never  married.  A  sister 
and  perhaps  a  brother  survive  him. 

CAPTAIN  JOSEPH  DUN\. 
Captain  Dunn  was  born  in  England.  March  S-'l,  1821.  and 
died  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  April  18,  lt)0~.     He  came  to 
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this  city  in  ISIM,  and  for  many  years  sailed  on  the  lakes.  lie 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  old  Cleveland  Fire  Department 
and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  I-ight  Artillery  under 
Captain  D.  L.  Wood.  He  served  in  the  Civil  War  and  was  a 
member  of  Memorial  Post  of  the  Grand  Army.  1  le  was  a  ma- 
son and  a  contractor  and  built  nearly  all  the  vaults  in  W'ood- 
land  Cemetery  during  the  past  thirty  years.  It  may  be  said 
of  Captain  Dunn  that  he  was  a  hard  working,  honest,  upright 
citizen,  full  of  public  spirit  and  a  great  lover  of  his  adopted 
cniintrj-.  Two  sons,  T.  J.  Dunn  and  A.  J.  Dunn,  four  grand- 
children and  three  great  grand-children  survive  him. 

MR.  S.  \V.  HILL. 
Mr.  Hill  was  born  at  Weston.  Ontario,  Canada.  June  8. 

1824.  and  died  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Dec.  i:i,  lOOG.  He  marriea 
Annie  Maria  Perry  at  Toronto,  June  2^},  IS-lfi,  and  in  IH.'il  took 
up  his  residence  in  Cleveland.  Here  he  was  a  carpenter  and 
contractor,  and  had  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  He 
lived  on  Dodge  Street  until  IHHS.  when  he  moved  to  Pasa- 
<lena,  Cat.  Here  in  18!I6,  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding.  The  wife  died  in  1899.  Mr.  Hill  was  a  good 
deal  of  a  traveler.  He  was  a  member  for  many  years  of  the 
AVesleyan  Methodist  Church  which  was  originally  <m  Euclid 
.■\venue,  hut  later  moved  to  the  corner  of  Ohio  and  Brownell 
Streets,  where  in  time  it  became  headquarters  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  Mr.  Hill  had  no  children,  except  an  adopted  one, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Hill,  of  Santa  Anna,  Cal.,  who  takes  great  pleas- 
ure in  extolling  the  many  f^ood  traits  of  his  foster  father. 

MR.  SETH  W.  JOHNSON. 
Mr.  Johnson  came  to  Cleveland  at  a  very  early  date,  arriv- 
ing here  November  4.  18;i4,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years 
old.  having  been  born  as  he  was  at  Middle  Haddam.  Connec- 
ticut. 'Slay  ;t.  1811.  At  his  death,  I'ebruary  13,  1907.  he  was 
ninety-five  years,  nine  months  and  ten  days  old  and  but  for 
an  accident,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  probably  would 
have  filled  out  at  least  a  full  century,  as  his  general  health 
prior  to  this  accident  had  been  remarkaldy  good. 
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Mr.  Johnson  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  a  farm;  then 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  at  shipbuilding;.  His 
first  Work  at  his  trade  in  Ohio  was  at  Perrysburg,  where  he 
helped  complete  the  Commodore  Perry,  one  of  the  first  steam- 
ers built  on  the  great  lakes.  Soon  after  he  became  a  partner 
with  Daniel  Sanford  in  the  building  of  vessels.  In  1H44  he 
formed  a  partnership,  in  shipbuilding,  with  Erastits  Tisdale, 
which  lasted  nineteen  years.  After  this  he  engaged  in  the 
land  and  lumber  trade  and  continued  at  this  until  a  few  years 
before  his  death. 

July  15, 1840,  he  married  Miss  Augusta  S.  Norton  of  Mid- 
dle Haddam,  his  old  home  in  Connecticut,  which  he  had  left 
six  years  previous.  The  wife,  eighty-four  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  well  preserved,  bodily  and  intellectually,  and 
a  son,  Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Johnson,  survive  him. 

The  writer  knew  Mr.  Johnson  more  than  half  a  century 
and  is  glad  to  bear  testimony  to  his  good  citizenship,  public 
spirit,  genial  ways  and  a  general  manhood  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. 

MR.  WILLIAM  J.  McKIXNIE. 

Mr.  McKinnie  was  born  in  Austintown,  Mahoning  Co.,  ()., 
July  8,  18.11,  and  lived  with  his  parents  on  a  farm  until  four- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  at 
Youngstown;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  learning 
the  tinner's  trade.  Afterwards  he  went  boating  on  the  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  rivers,  serving  as  clerk  on  a  steamboat. 

June  T.  18.">4,  he  married  Elizabeth  G.  Ilanry  and  about 
this  time  became  chief  clerk  for  a  large  iron  furnace  company 
in  Youngstown.  In  April  IH-^.")  he  moved  to  Cleveland,  con- 
tinuing to  serve  as  clerk  for  the  same  company,  whose  busi- 
ness extended  to  Cleveland.  Returning  to  Youngstown  he 
remained  there  until  18(12  when  he  became  permanently  settled 
in  Cleveland.  In  18(17  he  entered  into  partnership  with  C.  II. 
and  W.  C,  .Andrews  and  W.  J.  Hitchcock  in  the  coal  business, 
with  whom  he  was  associated  until  18S14,  when  the  firm  dis- 
solved, 

Mr.   McKinnie   was   director  of  charities   under   Mayor 
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Blee  and  collector  of  customs  under  President  Cleveland.  He 
was  a  charter  member  of  the  Cleveland  Humane  Society,  a 
director  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Fair  Association  and  also  a 
director  in  several  companies  with  which  he  had  business  con- 
nections. He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  and  aisc)  of  the 
Roadside  Club.  In  ail  respects  Mr.  McKinnie  was  a  wide 
awake,  public  spirited  citizen;  a  man  of  good  judgnienl.  a 
genial  companion,  and  died  April  28,  l!)Oi.  leaving  a  host  of 
warm  friends. 

MR.  W  ILMAM  H.  XEWTOX. 

Mr.  Newton  was  horn  in  Colchester,  Conn.,  November  IS. 
1810,  an<l  died  in  Cleveland  December  18,  IttOfi.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Early  Settlers' 
Society,  having  reached  the  age  of  i>fi.  When  he  was  a  boy 
the  family  moved  to  Jefferson  County,  New  York,  where  Mr. 
Newton  lived  for  about  ten  years.  From  New  York  Mr.  New- 
ton went  to  Hrattleboro,  \'t.,  where,  after  living  a  short  time, 
he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  in  what  was  then  almost  a 
wilderness — Ohio.  In  183T  he  arrived  in  Cleveland,  where 
he  lived  ever  since,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  lie  began 
work  as  a  clerk  in  a  warehouse  and  a  little  later  entered  the 
mercanliie  field.  After  some  years  as  a  merchant  he  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  that  line  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, from  which  he  amassed  a  competence.  Some  years  later 
he  re-entered  the  business  field,  this  time  undertaking  the 
manufacture  of  matches.  The  factory  of  which  Mr.  Xewton 
was  the  head  had  the  distinction  of  making  the  first  parlor 
matches  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  He  was  the 
senior  deacon  of  the  First  Congregational  Chifrch. 

Mr.  Newton  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  dying  in  the 
early  sixties,  and  the  second  in  1892.  His  only  child,  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Dutton.  wife  of  Dr.  Dutton,  died  a  few 
years  ago.  His  grandstm.  Professor  C.  F.  Dutton,  Jr.,  is  a 
teacher  in  the  West  High  school. 

MR,  11.  L.  PENXINGTON. 
Mr.  Pennington  was  born  March  2^,  1837,  in  Lancaster 
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County,  Pa.,  and  died  in  Cleveland  at  his  residence  on  Euclid 
Avenue,  January  15, 190T.     He  came  to  the  city  in  18G0. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  served  in  the  150th  Regiment  of  Ohio 
Volunteers.  Coming  home  from  the  war  he  married  Miss 
Meletiah  Gusbridge,  who  died  June  4,  1902.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Palmer  &  Pennington,  and  was  afterward 
in  business  with  the  late  Captain  Thomas  Wils6n.  Up  to  a 
few  years  ago  he  was  connected  with  the  firm  of  Lockwood, 
Taylor  &  Co.  In  his  business  career  he  had  been  a  director 
and  trustee  of  a  number  of  business  and  benevolent  institu- 
tions, 

Mr,  Pennington  is  survived  by  two  children,  Charles  H. 
Pennington  and  Lydia  Pennington,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Pen- 
nington was  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him. 

MR.  PHIXEAS  M.  SPENCER. 

Mr.  Spencer  of  Ii513  Euclid  Avenue,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  National  Bank,  died  while  sleeping  in  his  chair  July 
22,  ]90r.  He  was  born  in  Whitehall.  N.  Y.,  in  18(4.  He 
served  in  the  Civil  War  and  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  received 
such  injury  as  to  render  him  unfit  for  further  service.  In 
1804,  his  brother,  Mr.  A.  K.  Spencer,  who  at  that  time  was 
cashier  of  the  First  Kational  Bank,  brought  him  to  Cleveland 
and  gave  him  a  position  in  the  bank. 

In  1883  he  organized  the  Cleveland  National  Bank  and 
served  as  cashier  ten  years.  He  was  elected  vice  president 
and  in  190.f  became  president  of  the  institution. 

He  was  one  of  the  oldest  bank  officials  in  the  city,  serving 
for  over  forty  years  in  one  capacity  or  another.  He  served 
in  the  city  council  and  was  appointed  director  of  public  works. 

He  was  active  in  Masonic  circles  and  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Union,  Euclid  and  Colonial  Clubs. 
He  leaves  no  family.  His  daughter  died  eight  years  ago.  and 
his  wife  two  years  later.  Since  then  he  has  traveled  extensive- 
ly, one  of  his  trips  being  around  the  world. 

REV.  T.   P.  THORPE. 
Says  the  Catholic  Universe:     "The  city  an;l  diocese  of 
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Cleveland  have  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  P.  Thorpe,  pastor  of  Immaculate  Con- 
ception Church,  which  occurred  at  the  stroke  of  the  noon 
angelus  on  Sunday,  March  17,  1907.  By  his  public  spirit,  his 
scholarship,  his  tact,  his  ready  eloquence  and  facile  pen  he  did 
much  to  make  the  Church  respected  in  the  community  at  a 
time  when  its  position  was  less  sure  than  it  is  today.  There 
were  few  public  movements  in  which  he  took  no  part  and  few 
good  causes  to  which  he  did  not  lend  the  weight  of  his 
influence.  He  spent  nearly  all  of  his  long  priestly  life  in 
Cleveland  and  as  pastor  of  the  Cathedral  and  of  Immaculate 
Conception  parishes  did  valiant  service  for  the  Church.  His 
counsel  was  valued  by  statesmen  and  prelates,  and  was  no  less 
freely  given  to  the  humblest  who  sought  it.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  an  able  and  zealous  pastor,  and  to  those 
who  knew  him  best,  a  man  of  large  heart  and  generous  im- 
pulses, responsive  to  every  appeal  upon  his  kindness  or  char- 
ity,  and  an  unfailing  friend." 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  born  at  Wicklow,  near  Dublin,  Ireland, 
in  February,  1838,  and  ordained  by  liishop  Rappe  of  Cleve- 
land June  .10,  lH(il.  While  it  is  true  Mr.  Thorpe  was  strong 
in  his  church  belief  and  work  it  is  equally  true  his  kindness 
of  heart  and  generous  views  made  him  loved  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him  regardless  of  religious  faith. 
MR.  ELIJAH  VAX  CAMP. 

Mr.  Van  Camp  was  born  at  Elmira,  X.  Y.,  June  Ifi.  18^1. 
and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1854.  That  year.  March  3.  he  mar- 
ried Margaret  Reville  of  Corning,  X.  Y.  On  coming  to  Cleve- 
land he  served  as  an  engineer  for  twenty  years. 

About  1881,  with  VVm.  R.  Roeder  he  formed  the  Cleve- 
land Varnish  Company,  of  which  he  was  vice  president 
twenty-six  years.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  ready  at  all  times  to  discharge  the 
full  duties  of  good  citi^nship.  Mr.  Van  Camp  died  July  2. 
]!)07, 

A  widow  and  four  children  survive  him.  The  children 
are  George  W.  Van  Camp,  superintendent  of  the  Cleveland 
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Varnish  Company;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Weidenkopf,  Mrs.  L.  E.  Green, 
all  of  Cleveland,  and  Frederick  Van  Camp,  of  New  York  city. 
MR.  JAMES  WADE. 
Mr.  Wade  was  born  in,  or  near.  New  Albany,  N.  Y., 
January  28,  1824,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in  3  843.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  practice  of  law  at  Troy,  K.  Y.,  at  an  early  age. 
Coming  to  Cleveland  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  H,  V. 
Willson,  who  became  a  judge  of  the  Northern  District  of 
Ohio  in  18.55.  Hon.  Edward  Wade,  congressman,  was  also 
for  a  time  a  member  of  the  firm.  Later  he  had  as  a  partner 
Hon.  H.  B.  Payne,  who  became  a  U.  S.  Senator.  After  this 
partnership  he  practiced  law  alone.  His  particular  part  was 
preparing  cases,  giving  little  attention  to  pleading.  In  all 
his  intercourse  with  men  he  was  quiet  and  unassuming.  Mr. 
Wade,  it  has  been  said,  never  made  an  enemy.  He  died  Jan- 
uarj-  21,  1907,  lacking  one  day  of  being  eighty-three  years  of 
age. 

Mr.  Wade  is  survived  by  a  daughter.  Miss  Harriet  Wade, 
with  whom  he  made  his  home^  and  two  sons,  B.  F.  and  Mul- 
ford  Wade. 

MR.  FRANCIS  WIDLAR. 
Mr.  Widlar  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  lS4i>  and  died  June 
3,  lilDT.  When  thirteen  years  old  he  became  office  boy  for  the 
spice  firm  of  H.  A.  Stephens  &  Sons.  In  1«81  he  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  and  in  1H!)T  was  the  head  of  the  concern. 
By  constant  attention  to  his  trade  and  unusual  business  per- 
ception, he  built  up  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  spice  concerns 
in  the  L'njtcd  States.  He  leaves  no  family.  Ilis  wife  died  in 
190.>,  and  his  only  child,  Miss  Pauline,  was  drowned  in  1898 
at  his  summer  home  near  Frizells-on-the-Lake. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County."  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve 
at  least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and 
who  shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  liability, 
except  that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  mem- 
bership fee,  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from 
each  member  who  is  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to 
the  Treasurer  at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and 
applied  in  defraying  necessary  expenses. 
Article  II 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  all  of  which 
officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  duly  ap- 
pointed and  they  accept  their  appointments. 
Article  III. 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  conven- 
tion on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day.  if  the 
tenth  fall  on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises, 
and  bringing  the  members  into  more  intimate  social  relations, 
and  collecting  all  such  facts,  incidents,  relics  and  personal 
reminiscences  respecting  the  early  history  and  settlement  of 
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the  county  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Reserve  as  may  be 
regarded  of  permanent  value,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the 
V/estern  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  preservation;  and  also 
for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting 
such  other  business  of  the  Association  as  may  be  required. 

Article  IV 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shall  devolve  upon 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, the  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
ages  and  time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members, 
and  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  against  the  Associa- 
tion by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of  pay- 
ment. 

Article  V 
The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate 
the  hour  and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish 
due  notice  thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its 
own  body  or  in  any  other  ofifice  of  the  Association,  until  the 
Association  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall 
appoint  such  number  of  subordinate  committees  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, at  its  regular  annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its 
affairs,  its  success  and  prospects,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  They  shall  also  see  that  the  an- 
nual proceedings  of  the  -Association,  including  snch  other  val- 
uable information  as  may  have  been  received,  are  properly 
prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  to 
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the  members  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  annual  meeting. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-officio. 

Article  VI 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
presence  of  twenty  members  shall  constltnte  a  quorum.  N'o 
special  meeting  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes, 
and  on  call  of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  re- 
ferred for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only 
upon  its  approval  shall  any  person  be  deemed  elected. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  .Association,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
the  members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amended  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  now  Living 


Wh=n 

Cam.  to 

Where  Burn 

Bor°n 

ReT/rve 

Ackley,  John  M. 

Ohio 

18:^5 

1835 

Adams,  Addie  L. 

Ohio 

18o2 

1852 

Adams,  Asa  C. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Adams,  George  H. 

England 

1821 

1840 

Adams,  Mrs.  Isabel 

Ohio 

1818 

1849 

Adams,  John  F. 

Ohio 

1848 

1842 

Adams,  Joseph  J. 

New  York 

18:1.') 

1840 

Akers,  William  J. 

England 

184.T 

1847 

Akers,  John  M. 

Ohio 

18.J0 

1850 

Akins,  Mrs.  Mercy  M. 

New  York 

1816 

18.(2 

Aldrich,  E.  F. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Amor,  Joseph  N. 

England 

1845 

1846 

Andrews,  Mrs.  Jennie  V. 

Wisconsin 

1844 

1846 

Andrews,  John 

England 

1825 

1849 

Apthorp,  Henry 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Austin,  Mrs.  Ann  D. 

England 

1821 

1846 

Avery,  Rev.  Frederick  Burt 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Avery,  Jane  M. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Avery,  William  G. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Axtell,  Mrs.  L.  C 

Maine 

i8;i5 

18(i5 

Babcock,  Charles 

Ohio 

18o0 

1853 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Perry  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Babcock,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Backus,  Mrs.   Franklin  T. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 

Bacon,  E.  C. 

Vermont 

1828 

1856 

Bailey,  Dr.  Robert 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Baker,  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Barrance,  Mary  Ann 

England 

182r 

1853 

Barrett,  Mary  H.  Quayle 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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When 

CamalD 

Uarti 

Barrow,  John 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Connecticut 

1813 

1834 

Batchelder,  John  P. 

Ohio 

1837 

1840 

Beardsley,  Lester  C. 

New  York 

1833 

1839 

Beck,  George  D. 

England 

1831 

1840 

Becker,  Mrs.  Ida  M. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Beckwith,  Dr.  David   H. 

Ohio 

182.'i 

1825 

Beckwith,  Sheldon  0. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Sheldon  0. 

Ohio 

1838 

18,38 

Bennet,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

18.59 

1859 

Benjamin,  John  A. 

Massachu.setts 

1830 

1836 

Bcntley,  C.  S. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Benton,  Horace 

Ohio 

182t 

1827 

Benton,  Mrs.  Lucius  A. 

Ohio 

1887 

1827 

Bcrlen,  Alice 

Ohio 

1858 

Bloch,  J.  C. 

Hungary 

18.-)G 

1865 

Black,  Louis 

Germany 

1842 

1854 

Blackwell,  Jared  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Blahd,  Louis  S. 

Ohio 

18G0 

1860 

Blake,  Samuel  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Boggis,  Robert  H. 

New  York 

1835 

18.52 

Bolton,  Charles  Chester 

Ohio 

1855 

185S 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Thomas 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Bosivorth,  Mrs.  L. 

New  York 

1828 

1847 

Hosworth,  Newton  C. 

Ohio 

18.50 

1850 

Bothwell,  John  D. 

.Scotland 

1831 

18.12 

Botdton,  Marion 

England 

1817 

18.52 

Bower,  Alfred  B. 

Ohio 

1801 

18G1 

Bower,  Buckland  V. 

Connecticut 

1838 

1855 

Bower,  Mrs.  Euphemia  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Bowler,  Noadiah  P. 

New  York 

1820 

1833 

Bowler,  Walter  N. 

Ohio 

1849 

,1840 

Bowler,  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

Bowler,  Wm.  L. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Bowley,  Henry 

England 

1830 

1P48 

Bowman,  L  T. 

Pennsylvania 

1835 

1859 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Brack,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland 

1823 

1835 

Bradley,  M.  A. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Brainard,  George  W. 

New  Hampshir 

e    1827 

1834 

Brainard.  Mrs.  George  W. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Brainerd,  Jesse  K. 

Ohio 

1822 

1822 

Bresnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland 

184fi 

1850 

Briggs.  F.  C. 

Rhode  Island 

1824 

18.54 

Briggs.  Pierson  D. 

New  York 

18;)2 

1856 

Brooks,  Caroline 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Brooks,  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Brooks.  Mrs.  Lydia  R. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Brooks.  Oliver  K. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Mrs.  Samuel  C. 

Connecticut 

1821! 

1847 

Brooks.  Stephen  E. 

Ohio 

18.'iO 

1850 

Brooks.  Thomas  H. 

Indiana 

184fi 

1847 

Brown.  Frank 

England 

1845 

1851 

Brown,  Mrs.  Julia  F. 

Ohio 

18:!3 

1833 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

New  York 

1842 

1852 

Buchman,  Louis 

Germany 

1844 

185r 

Buckley.  Hugh.  Jr. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Buell.  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Buell.  Albert  C. 

Ohio 

18.-.1 

1851 

Buhrer.  Stephen 

Ohio 

1825 

1844 

Burger,  \Vm.  H. 

Ohio 

IS.'ir, 

im> 

Burgess,  J.  M. 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Burgess,  J.  C. 

New  York 

18.12 

1840 

Burgess,  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 

Canada 

18:ifi 

185D 

Burgess.  Mrs.  L.  F. 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Burke,  James  C. 

Ireland 

I8:i5 

184!) 

Burke,  Rachel  C. 

New  York 

1820 

1823 

Burton,  Dr.  E.  D. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Burton,  John  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Burwell,  C.  A. 

Ohio 

18.18 

1846 

Cady.  George  W. 

Massachusetts 

1840 

1858 

Cahoon.  Thomas  H. 

Maryland 

1832 

1842 

Caine,  William  H. 

Ohio 

I8:n 

1837 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Cmo  lo 

Canfield.  Ira  E. 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Cannon,  James  C. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Cannon,  Mrs.  Sarephiiia 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Capener,  Dr.  William  H. 

England 

1831 

1838 

Carlisle,  Robert  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Carman,  Mrs.  J.  B. 

Ohio 

18,17 

1837 

Carran,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

18(i0 

ISfiO 

Case,  George  L. 

Ohio 

1847 

184!) 

Case,  Hiram  M. 

England 

1842 

l«i>4 

Chandler,  Isaac  P. 

England 

1842 

18l>4 

Chandler,  Mrs.  Ann 

Ohio 

1839 

1845 

Chandler,  George  H. 

England 

18,15 

1857 

Chandler,  Frank  M. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Chapman,  Judge  H.  B. 

Ohio 

18(;4 

18B4 

Chapman.  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

18;{0 

1830 

Chase,  Charles  \V. 

Ohio 

1846 

1840 

Chase,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1850 

18.)0 

Christian,  Georg;e  B. 

Isle  of  Man 

184fi 

1850 

Claflin,  Jeremiah  G. 

Massachusetts 

1831 

185.5 

Claflin,  Mary  Frances 

Ohio 

1845 

iS4n 

Clark,  Charles  H. 

Massachusetts 

1823 

1835 

Coates,  William  R. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Cobb,  Lester  A. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Coe,  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut 

1823 

1823 

Coe,  Antoinette  B. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Coe.  Capt.  Lord  M. 

New  York 

1828 

1833 

Cogswell,  Benjamin  S. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Cogswell,  Mrs.  Helen  M, 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Colahan,  Charles 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cole.  David  E. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Cole,  Jerry 

New  York 

1826 

1836 

Coldwell,  Wm.  E. 

Ohio 

1868 

1862 

Collister,  John  J. 

Isle  of  Man 

1818 

1842 

Colwell,  Joseph 

New  York 

1844 

1854 

Cooley,  Mrs.  Lettie 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

,db,  Google 
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Born 

R«er« 

Coon,  John 

New  York 

1822 

1837 

Corlett,  John 

Isle  of  Man 

1815 

1836 

Cornwall.  Geo,  O. 

Ohio 

i8.-.r 

1857 

Corvell,  Frank  R. 

Xew  York 

1858 

1859 

Covert.  Hon.  John  C. 

New  York 

1837 

184!) 

Cowle.  John  B. 

England 

1826 

1840 

Cowte,  Richard 

Ohio 

1887 

1827 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C. 

Xew  York 

1837 

1849 

Cowies.  J.  G.  W. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cox,  George  B. 

England 

1824 

1834 

Cox.  Miss  Jane  M, 

England 

1829 

1834 

Cox,  William  O. 

England 

18-53 

1853 

Cozad,  Justin  L. 

Ohio 

183;t 

1833 

Cozad,  Newell  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Cozzens,  Mary  H. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Crable.  John 

Germany 

1828 

1833 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Anne  E. 

Massachnsetts 

1828 

18.-,2 

Curtiss,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1821 

J840 

Curtiss.  Miss  Lucia  M.  S. 

Ohio 

I8.>;t 

18:.3 

Dall.  Andrew 

Scotland 

1850 

18.52 

Darby.  John  E. 

Massachusetts 

183. J 

1858 

Davidson.  H.  E. 

Ohio 

18.).-. 

1867 

Davies.  H.  J. 

Canada 

1859 

1863 

Dean.  Flavius  J. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Dean,  Mrs.  Henrietta 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Dean,  Horace 

Ohio 

1821 

1821 

Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Dellenbaugh,  Judge  F.  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Denison.  Edwin 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Dewstoe,  Charles  C. 

Xew  York 

1841 

1866 

Deweese.  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

I83f> 

1836 

Dilie,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Doan.  Mrs.  George 

Xew  York 

1837 

1846 

Doan.  Seth  H. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Dodge,  L.  Dudley 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Dodge,  Mortimer  H, 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

itradb,  Google 
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Kime 

V/bttt  BocD 

Botn 

R»cr<s 

Dodge,  Samuel  D. 

Ohio 

18.55 

1855 

Dodge,  Wilson  S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Donnely,  W.  E. 

Ohio 

1853 

1857 

Dunn,  Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Dunn,  James 

Ohio 

18-54 

18-54 

Dutton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York 

I8:n 

1834 

Duty,  A.  E. 

Ohio 

1853 

18.53 

Eberhard.  A.  B. 

Ohio 

18(i7 

18f;T 

Edgerton,  Sardis,  Jr. 

Ohio 

1839 

18.19 

Everett,  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

IS.ifi 

18.50 

Falk.  Marilla  Marks 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Fenn,  S.  P, 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ferrell.  C  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fish.  Abel 

Ohio 

18;(2 

1832 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio 

i8.3r> 

1836 

Fisher,  Miss  Adah 

Ohio 

i84r 

184T 

Fisher,  Waldo  A. 

Massachusetts 

1822 

1853 

Fishell.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

ISfiO 

1860 

Fleshkin,  I. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Flick,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Flick,  Mrs.  .•\deline 

Pennsvlvania 

1844 

1865 

Flick,  J.  J. 

Ohio 

184-T 

184.1 

Flood,  Wm. 

Ohio 

18.54 

1854 

Folley,  Thomas 

England 

18.50 

18(1: 

Ford,  Mrs.  Horatio  C. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Fowler.  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Fowler.  Armanda  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fowler,  Edwin 

183.5 

Franklin.  Emily  Stair 

Ohio 

IS-ti) 

1839 

Frazee.  Col.  John  N. 

New  York 

1 851 

Fuhrman,  Charles 

Germany 

1845 

18.50 

Fuller.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

184!) 

184a 

Gale,  Mrs.  Susan 

\ew  York 

1815 

1834 

Gallagher,  Farrell 

Ireland 

1844 

1849 

Gallagher.  Hon.  Milan 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Gallagher,  Mrs.  Inez 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

J,  Google 
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Name 

Where  Born 

Botn 

Reierve 

Gardner,  George  W. 

Massachusetts 

1834 

1837 

Gawne,  \Vm.  J. 

Ohio 

lHo3 

1853 

Gerould,  Mrs.  Julia  Clapp 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Gibbons,  John  \V, 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Gillbert,  Mrs.  Mary  D. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Gleim,  Lorenz 

Germany 

1825 

184» 

Goodwillie.  Mrs.  Thomas 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Samuel  E. 

England 

1851 

18-".l 

Gordon,  Mary 

England 

1847 

1847 

Goultier,  Harvey  D. 

Ohio 

18.')3 

1853 

Goiilder,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gouvv.  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Groff,  Henry  R. 

Pennsylvania 

1837 

183,1 

Guilford.  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts 

i82;i 

1848 

Hadden,  Alexander 

W.  Virginia 

18.J0 

1859 

Hadlow,  Henry 

England 

182!) 

1831 

Iladlow,  John 

Ohio 

183ft 

183ft 

Hale,  Betsy  ilarsh 

Vermont 

1827 

1833 

Hall.  Ziba  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Hall,  Reuben 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio 

182ft 

182<) 

Hail,  Mrs.  Mariette 

New  York 

I82n 

1835 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Hamilton.  Mrs.  Edwin  T. 

Ohio 

1831) 

1839 

Handerson.  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1H34 

1834 

Handerson,  Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Harlow,  Mrs.  Abby  J. 

Connecticut  ^ 

1823 

1845 

Harris.  Albert  J. 

Ohio 

185.'> 

1855 

Harris,  Byron  C. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Harris,  Brougham  E. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Harris.  Frank  R. 

Ohio 

1860 

1800 

Hathaway.  Myra  f'isher 

Ohio 

183f, 

183fi 

Hathaway,  Warren  W. 

Ohio 

185f) 

18.5fi 

Hays,  Joseph 

Germany 

1838 

185fi 

Hayes.  William  J. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Hayes,  Kaufman 

Germany 

18:{.> 

1852 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Born 

Rurrre 

Hecker,  Peter 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Heller,  Israel  B. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Henderson.  Geo.  D. 

Vermont 

18+6 

Herman,  George  P. 

Ohio 

18.^0 

1850 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Illinois 

1841 

184T 

Herrick,  Ex-Gov.  Myron  T. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Hickox,  Charles  G. 

Ohio 

1846 

1S46 

Hickox,  Frank  F. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hills.  Mrs.  Rebecca  Wheia 

England 

18.'i5 

1848 

Hodge.  Karl 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Hodge.  Col.  Orlando  J. 

Xew  York 

1838 

183: 

Holden.  Liberty  Emery 

Maine 

1833 

1861 

Holmes.  J.  H. 

England 

184.^ 

1865 

Honeywell.  Mrs.  Charlotte 

England 

18-^5 

1844 

Hord.  A.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1872 

Hord.  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Ohio 

18-'55 

18.55 

Horton.  Dr.  William  P. 

\'ennont 

1823 

1844 

Hotze,  C.  L. 

Germany 

1867 

House.  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1821! 

1826 

House,  Martin 

Vermont 

1830 

1835 

Howe.  William  A. 

Ohio 

183!) 

183!) 

Howe.  Mrs.  Rachel 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hower,  Mrs.  Clara  Haines 

Ohio 

18.51 

1851 

Hoyt.  George 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Hunt.  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 

Ohio 

1837 

is;i7 

Hurlbut.  :\Irs.  Hinman  B. 

Xew  York 

1818 

1836 

Hnrlbut.  William  Lyman 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Hutchins.  Judge  John  C. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Hutchinson.  Mrs.  John  T. 

Ohio 

183!) 

183!) 

Hvde.  Averill  L. 

Connecticut 

18.i5 

1862 

Hyde,  G.  A. 

Massachusetts 

1826 

1 850 

Hyman,  H.  H. 

Virginia 

18.-»2 

18.52 

Ingersoll.  Alvin  F. 

Ohio 

185!) 

18ofl 

Ingham,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Ohio 

1832 

1846 

Jackson,  Alice 

Ohio 

18.50 

1850 

James.  William 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

,db,  Google 
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Born 

r'T«« 

Johnson,  Alexander,  M. 

Ohio 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  George  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Johnson,  Mrs.  George  J. 

Ohio 

18.50 

1850 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

Ohio 

18R2 

18(12 

Jones,  Rev.  John  D. 

Ohio 

184.5 

1845 

Jones,  Mary  J. 

New  York 

1821 

18;t5 

Jordan.  Miss  Lucy 

Ohio 

182!) 

1829 

Judkins,  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

18.51 

1851 

Judkins.  Mrs.  Mary  S, 

New  York 

1816 

1840 

Kaneen.  Mrs.  Eliza  Ellen 

N'ew  York 

1824 

1840 

Kappler.  William  A, 

Ohio 

1856 

18.>(i 

Kcllev,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 

Massachusetts 

182r 

1851 

Kelley.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

184fi 

1841! 

Kellcy.  Thomas  A. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Kellogg.  Horace  S. 

KeMogg.  Mrs.  Louisa 

Kenne<ly,  Charles  E. 

Ohio 

185fi 

1856 

Keppler.  Fred  W. 

Ohio 

184fi 

184fi 

Kerns.  Theodore  Isaac 

Ohio 

i8.5r 

185? 

Kerrnish,  William  S. 

Ohio 

i8;u 

1831 

Kerriiish,  ATrs.  Margaret 

Isle  of  Man 

lK:tT 

1852 

Kerstinc,  .Anna  ^L 

Germany 

isrifi 

1849 

Kerstine,  Henry  C. 

Germany 

1824 

1849 

Keys.  Daniel  H. 

New  York 

I83:i 

1850 

Kidney.  George  H. 

N-ew  York 

1827 

184: 

Kidney,  Mrs.  Virginia  E. 

Ohio 

18:ifl 

1839 

Kieffer.  Michael 

Xew  York 

184(> 

1848 

King.  Wm.  A. 

England 

I84:f 

18li5 

Kitchen.  Mrs.  Grace  Kingsle- 

y    Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Kline.  Virgil  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Knight.  T.  S. 

Ohio 

18.-18 

1838 

Lambert,  Anthony  A. 

Ohio 

18.5fi 

18.->« 

Lambert.  "Mrs.  E.  J. 

Ohio 

1843 

1845 

Lambert.  Mrs.  L.  Kate 

Germany 

1844 

18.50 

Lamson.  A.  W. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Lander,  MarcelUis  A. 

Ohio 

1812 

1812 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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BOCD 

R..el.B 

Lane,  Charles  D. 

Xew  York 

18.14 

1837 

Lauser,  Fred  C. 

Germany 

irt;t9 

1847 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Jane  E. 

Ohio 

Lee,  James  \V. 

New  York 

18:W 

1838 

Lee.  -Mrs.  Rhoda  Carlton 

Ohio 

1«:U 

18.t4 

Leigh,  William 

England 

i«;i2 

IS.W 

Letts.  E.  J. 

Xew  York 

1833 

lS.-)4 

Lewis.  Clarence  H. 

Ohio 

IS-:  7 

i8r>i 

Livingston.  M. 

Ohio 

1851 

18.-il 

Locke,  ilrs.  Sarah   M. 

Ohio 

183() 

183(1 

Lockwoo.1,  C.  B. 

Xew  York 

182!) 

1832 

Loehr.  O.  F. 

Ohio 

Lowe.  Robert  D. 

England 

1828 

ia-'>2 

Lowman,  John  H. 

Ohio 

1840 

184!) 

McAuley.  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

Xew  York 

1842 

isrri 

McCrosky.  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 

Ohio 

183;! 

1833 

.McCrosky,  James 

Kentucky 

182!) 

18(55 

McDolc,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 

Ohio 

1820 

1820 

McGillicnddy.  T.  D. 

Kentucky 

183.) 

1847 

Mcintosh.  George  T. 

( )liio 

184!) 

184!) 

Mcintosh.  Mrs.  George  T. 

Ohio 

18.-..-, 

1H--.5 

Mcintosh.  Henry  P. 

Ohio 

1846 

1«J(» 

McKay,  George  A. 

Xew  York 

1841 

1847 

McKay,  (leorge  P. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

McKean.  .\.   P. 

Xew  Hampshire 

1844 

18(14 

McKinnie.  Henry  J. 

Ohio 

18.->.i 

185.5 

Mcl.anchlan.  Wm. 

Ohio 

18.»0 

1,S.)0 

McMahan,  John  P. 

Ohio 

183(i 

1830 

McMahon,  Wm. 

Ireland 

1847 

18.)2 

McManns.  Thomas  J. 

Ohio 

IS.-ifi 

18.ili 

Mackerell,  Hilbert 

England 

181.) 

1840 

Maher,  \\illiani   K. 

Ohio 

1851 

18-il 

Mahler,  liaruch 

Ohio 

18ol 

18-'.I 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio 

18.-ifl 

18.VJ 

Makepeace,  Mrs.  Anna 

Ohio 

1830 

1839 

Malone,  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Ohio 

18.57 

1857 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Maloney,  Edward 

Ireland 

18.1T 

1848 

Mandelbaum,  Jacob 

Germany 

lH:t4 

18.^1 

Manix.  Cornelius  J. 

Idiana 

18.-,  1 

18.>2 

Manning.  Albert  R. 

England 

l&l.'i 

1847 

Marks,  Nehemiah 

Ohio 

I8;t:! 

18;i3 

^[arshall.  .Mrs,  Daniel 

Vermont 

I8:!ii 

1841 

Martin.  Frank  J. 

Ohio 

ISIl.-i 

1805 

Mason.  Mrs.  J. 

England 

18:i4 

18.53 

Maslick.  H.  A. 

Ohio 

1838 

I8;n 

Matthews.  Maria  Dean 

Ohio 

I8:t8 

18:)  8 

Mellen.  Lucius  F. 

Massachusetts 

18:11 

18.52 

Mengesser,  T.  T. 

Ohio 

18.50 

Mcrriam,  E.  B. 

England 

18:i;i 

I8;t7 

Mierke.  Herman 

Ohio 

i8(;ii 

18(i<) 

Miller.  William  L. 

Ohio 

182<> 

182il 

Minor,  Seth 

Ohio 

18:i2 

18:ia 

Molvneaux,  Joseph  B. 

Michigan 

1840 

18.54 

Mooney,  John  B. 

Ohio 

18.'-..5 

18.5.5 

Moore,  Joseph 

Ireland 

18.-i2 

1 815.5 

Morgan.  Clifford  J. 

Ohio 

184!) 

1S4S> 

Morgan,  George  F. 

Xew  York 

I8:..i 

18.54 

Morgan,  Mrs.  Hannah  C. 

Massachusetts 

18-^0 

1832 

^^orison,  David 

Ohio 

1848 

18J8 

Morlev.  Mrs.  Helen  R. 

Ohio 

18:i.1 

18:t3 

Moses,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1818 

1818 

Moses.  Nelson 

Ohio 

I8;i;i 

183;! 

Mulhern,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Ohio 

18.-.  I 

1851 

Muerman,  C.  A. 

Germany 

I8!;!t 

1851 

Miirfett.  Edward 

England 

18:!:) 

i8ar 

Murfey,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

18.-,o 

1850 

Murfey,  Cornelius 

Ireland 

18;((» 

185:t 

Murfey,  L.  A. 

Ohio 

18.-.^ 

1855 

Murray.  John  R. 

New  York 

18  42 

1845 

Mylechraine,  William 

Isle  of  Man 

1849 

18.J7 

Nahuis,  John 

Holland 

18:{'> 

1855 

Keale,  E.  E. 

Iowa 

I8ii.-i 

18G5 
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l'^:.ii 

Nelson,  Thomas 

Massachusetts 

1821 

isi.i 

Nicholas,  Arthur  T. 

Wales 

18(10 

18W 

Xorris,  Gaal  G. 

Ohio 

1832 

1822 

Kutt.  Adelaide  X. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Xiitt.  Willard  L. 

\ew  York 

1831 

1833 

O'Brien.  P.  C. 

Ohio 

ISo.i 

18.V-. 

Odell,  Allen  A. 

Indiana 

I8.>n 

IS.Vt 

Odell,  Jay 

Xew  York 

ISlil 

1828 

Olmsted,  Oscar  N. 

Ohio 

18:{i> 

18311 

Olmsted,  George  H. 

Ohio 

1843 

1813 

Osborii.  James  JI. 

Xew  York 

18.1.0 

18--.S 

Oswald.  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Ohio 

184T 

1847 

Oviatt.  Schuyler  R. 

Ohio 

181ft 

181!» 

Page.  Edward  S. 

Ohio 

I84;i 

1848 

Paine.  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

18(i5 

18(;.i 

Paine,  James  H. 

Xew  York 

18:t8 

18.)2 

Paine.  Seth  T. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Palmer,  I.ucinda 

1822 

1830 

Palmer,  Richard  L. 

Ohio 

IS.W 

18.13 

Patchin.  Dr.  E.  L. 

Ohio 

181-,  1 

181)1 

Pierce,  Robert  S. 

Xew  York 

IS.jT 

18(13 

Pears.  Henrv 

Ohio 

1842 

ISii-i 

Peck.  F.  J. 

Ohio 

18m) 

18i;:i 

Pelton,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

Ohio 

182.-) 

182.1 

Pelton.  Edwin  D. 

(_)hio 

1849 

184!> 

Perkins.  Douglass 

Ohio 

1854 

18.4 

Peters,  Fred  H. 

Ohio 

180.1 

18:;.) 

Pettengill.  Mrs.  Aliby  L. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Petty.  E.  L.  Judkins 

Ohio 

184ft 

184!l 

Phillips.  B.  F. 

Ohio 

1832 

183:i 

Phillips.  Mrs.  B.  F. 

Ohio 

is-sr. 

1835 

Pierce.  Mrs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio 

1858 

18 -.8 

Poole.  Dr.  E.  w' 

England 

1842 

18.)2 

Po]>c,  Irving  W. 

Xew  York 

1834 

183:) 

Pope,  :Mrs.  Mary  Frink 

Ohio 

1848 

181H 

Porter.  C.  H. 

Ohio 

18f!l 

i8in 
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Post.  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Potter,  J.  A. 

Rhode  Island 

18;(2 

1832 

Prali,  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Prentice.  Dr.  N'oyes  B. 

Ohio 

1827 

182T 

Prentice.  Mrs.  Xoyes  B. 

Kentucky 

1830 

1831 

Prescott.  William 

England' 

1850 

18.i4 

Preyer.  Hugo 

Germany 

1847 

1857 

Quay,  Ellen  J. 

Ohio 

18.^.fi 

18o(l 

Quay.  Dr.  George  H. 

Ohio 

18-iG 

18.5(i 

Quayle.  George  L. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Quavle.  Thomas  C. 

Isle  of  Man 

1828 

18.->fi 

Ragg.  William  H. 

New  Jersey 

1840 

18.J3 

Randerson.  George 

England 

18;(1 

18r,l 

Ranney.  Henry  C. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Rarniey,  William  S. 

Ohio 

18;{.5 

183.1 

Raymond.  Henry  X. 

Connecticut 

183.1 

183fi 

Raymond,  Samuel  A. 

Ohio 

184. J 

184.5 

Reeder,  T.  L. 

Ohio 

1841> 

184fi 

Remington.  Stephen  G. 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Remington,  Mrs.  Stephen  G, 

New  York 

1834 

1853 

Reynolds,  Isaac 

New  York 

1831 

1832 

Rice,  Capt.  Percy  W. 

Ohio 

182)1 

1829 

Ricksecker.  W.  K. 

Maryland 

1831 

1839 

Reiley.  Francis 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Roberts,  Amanda  B. 

New  York 

181il 

184(5 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Rockefeller,  John  D. 

New  York 

183!) 

18.>2 

Rockefeller.  Mrs.  John  D. 

New  York 

183!) 

18o2 

Rohrheimer,  Maurice 

Ohio 

18(1(1 

i8i;() 

Roof.  Joseph  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Root.  Jlrs.  Ralph  R. 

New  York 

18.38 

1844 

Rose,  Benjamin 

England 

18!;8 

1841) 

Rose,  Edwin  G. 

New  York 

1837 

18(11 

Rose,  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 

Ohio 

lH3r, 

18(15 

Rose.  Sarah  P.  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Rossiter.  Mrs.  Anna  O. 

Connecticut 

IHJT 

18r>i) 
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C»m»  1" 

Rossiter,  Silas 

England 

1851 

1853 

Roy,  John  \. 

Xew    York 

1«31 

18-|8 

Riidd,  \\'illiam  C. 

Ohio 

184:> 

1S45 

Russell.  Mrs.   Cornelius   L. 

Xew  York 

182-? 

I8:i5 

Russell.  George  F. 

Ohio 

18-10 

ISlii 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Ohio 

18o8 

lf>-8 

Ryder,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

181.1 

Ryder,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Ohio 

18;i' 

]8:s: 

Sabin.  Miss  Julia  Sophia 

New  York 

lH4:i 

184U 

Sanborn.  Horace  R. 

Ohio 

I8:>4 

18.>4 

Sanders.  \Vm.  H. 

England 

lH:i5 

18-1.1 

Sargeant.  John  W. 

Vermont 

182); 

1834 

Sargeant.  Mrs.  Julia  A. 

Michigan 

1897 

1828 

Savage.  Mrs.  E.  G. 

Xew  York 

18:13 

isr.i) 

Saxton.  Miss  Alary 

Ohio 

1828 

1»28 

Schlatterback.  George  A. 

Germany 

189<l 

18.53 

Schol^cld.  Levi  T. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Scoficki,  Geo.  F. 

Ohio 

18)>l) 

18U0 

Scofieltl,  William  C. 

F.ngland 

1821 

1843 

Seither,  Frank 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Seller,  William  T. 

England 

1827 

184  it 

SeniOEi,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Severance.  Solon  L. 

Ohio 

18;{4 

1834 

Shanklin.  Mrs.  Stella  E. 

Ohio 

18r)0 

18.5(1 

Sheldon.  Ed.  C. 

Xew  York 

184r, 

18.>2 

Shepard.  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1S(>1 

1861 

Shepard,  Mrs.  ■\\'illiam 

Vermont 

1828 

183.) 

Sherwin,  Henry  A. 

Vermont 

1842 

18t>(l 

Sherwin.  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Sherwin.  Kelson  B. 

Vermont 

1832 

18-57 

Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 

Xew  York 

183(> 

1848 

Shotter.  Arthur  H. 

Ohio 

18(1(; 

18G0 

Simpson.  J.  W. 

Xew  York 

1830 

mm 

Simpson,  Robert 

Scotland 

1844 

18157 

Smith.  Carlos  A. 

Connecticut 

183G 

1837 

Smith.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

181(! 

18}i; 
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Botn 

K<»cv. 

Smitli,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Smith.  George  S. 

Connecticut 

1  «.".(> 

lS5(i 

Smith,  Leander  \V. 

Ohio 

185(1 

■    18.5(; 

Smith.  y\Ts.  Lois  B. 

Ohio 

i8;n 

18;i5 

Smith.  Ornian  L. 

Massachusetts 

isai 

18;i3 

Smith,  Pard  B. 

Xew  York 

18;[;J 

18.52 

Smith.  Jlrs.  Pard  B. 

Ohio 

I8:i2 

18:W 

Smith.  Stiles  Curtiss 

Connecticut 

I8;ii 

18.-.: 

Smith.  Catherine  Gleason 

Ohio 

I8;ii 

l&tl 

Smithnight.  Col.  Louis 

(iermany 

18:(4 

184!) 

Spaiigler.  George  M. 

Ohio 

1843 

1842 

Spencer,  Dr.  G.  W. 

Ohio 

1850 

18511 

Spring,  E.  V. 

Ohio 

I8;i(i 

183(1 

Springer,  Marv  S, 

Maine 

I8:t(> 

i8.-jr 

Stair.  Sainiiei  (i. 

England 

IHItl 

18:!2 

Stanley.  J.  J. 

Ohio 

I8ii;i 

1 8(l,-i 

Stearn,  Abraham 

Ohio 

1847 

lH4r 

Stern.  Jacob 

Germany 

IS.W 

Stewart..  Wm.  Harrison 

Vermont 

18;{.j 

181;! 

Stillman.  Mrs.  Klizabeth  R. 

Xew  York 

182-i 

182  ti 

Stone.  Judge  Carlos  M. 

Ohio 

184ti 

18il> 

Stone.  Harriett  E. 

Ohio 

i8t: 

18!  r 

Stone,  Xornian  O. 

Ohio 

1814 

1844 

Storer,  Hannah  D. 

Ohio 

18:i; 

isriT 

Storer.  William  C. 

Ohio 

I8;u 

i8:ii 

Storer.  Mary  E 

Ohio 

]8ir 

1847 

Stow.  Mrs.  Angeline  W 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Striebinger.  Martin 

Germany 

]8;t!) 

18. >0 

Strong.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

18:!1 

i8;n 

Strong,  Edgar  E. 

Connecticut 

1841 

18(i5 

Strong.  Lorenzo 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Sturtevant,  Carlos  M. 

Ohio 

1812 

1842 

Taplin.  Charles  Grandy 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Ohio 

1850 

18.W 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 
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Bora 

Bo-i;' 

RcMf'-c 

Taylor,  Daniel  R. 

Ohio 

i»;i8 

18.18 

Taylor,  George  H. 

Ohio 

1844 

Taylor,  Henry  Adams 

Ohio 

181)4 

1864 

Taylor,  Margaret  M. 

Ohio 

18;J8 

18;!8 

Taylor.  Virgil  C. 

Ohio 

l«:i8 

18;)8 

Teachout,  Abraham 

Xew 

York 

18ir 

18;!« 

Teare.  W.  H. 

Ohio 

18o(l 

18.10 

Thompson.  Waller  J. 

Ohio 

]K.>:! 

18.-.3 

Thorman.  S.  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

TiUlen,  Mrs.  Clara  E. 

Ohio 

i8(;o 

18(10 

Tis<lale.  Caroline  M. 

Xew 

York 

182-5 

]8o2 

To\-ey,  George 

England 

181!l 

18.-».i 

Towson.  Ephriam  H. 

Tennessee 

is;i!) 

18  JT 

Treat.  Mrs.  Julia 

Xew 

York 

18  4:. 

184<! 

Tiittle.  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

l8■^4 

1824 

Vpson,  J.  E. 

Ohio 

1H42 

1842 

Urban.  Jacob  T. 

Germany 

18:i!) 

18411 

Van  Camp.  Mrs.  Elijah 

Xew 

\'ork 

IH;iT 

l8-ir> 

Van  Tassei,  A.  T. 

Xew 

York 

I8;t:i 

1852 

Varian,  Miss  Sarah 

reiinsylvania 

182.-. 

1846 

Wadsworth,  Frank  Arthur 

Ohio 

18.-.0 

1850 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

Ohio 

18.-)0 

18.10 

Wagar,  Mrs.  Israel  I). 

Ohio 

1822 

1843 

Wain,  L.  H. 

Ohio 

I8ii:t 

18(i3 

Walkon,  Edmund 

England 

I8;u 

18.10 

Walton,  John  W. 

Connecticut 

184.1 

1848 

Walton.  \^^iUiam 

England 

i8;i!> 

18.1.3 

Walworth.  Ida 

Ohio 

183.i 

1835 

Warner.  F.  S. 

Ohio 

1846 

184fi 

Watson,  George  N, 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Watterson.  Moses  G. 

Ohio 

I83.i 

1835 

Weaver.  Mrs,  W.  P. 

Ohio 

18.5E! 

1859 

Webb.  J.  W.  S. 

England 

isr.s 

18.54 

Webb,  Mrs.  Kettie  A. 

Ohio 

1852 

IS.'it 

Webster,  John  H. 

Xew 

Hampshir 

e   184r> 

1850 

Weidenkopf,  'Sirs.  Cecelia 

Germany 

1832 

1838 
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W'eniple,  Mrs.  Andrew 
White,  Charles  M. 
Wliitney,  L.  B. 
Wigham,  Mrs.  Thomas  , 
Wignian,  John  H. 
Wilbur.  Loretta  W. 
Wilcox,  Alansoii 
Willard,  Mrs.  Ruth  Day 
Willard,  Thomas  C. 
Williams.  A.  J. 
Williams.  Charles  T, 
\A'iison,  Ella  Cirant 
Wilson,  Thomas  H. 
Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise  F. 
Winch,  Louis  Harvey 
Winch,  Sarah 
Winslow.  Alonzo  P. 
Wolf.  Joseph 
WootI,  Henry  \\'.  S. 
Wood,  Mrs.  William 
Wyman.  Charles  L. 
Zeitz,  William 


Ohio 

1827 

182? 

Ohio 

182!) 

182!) 

Ohio 

18.10 

i8;iip 

Xew  Yorlt 

1840 

1850 

Ohio 

18-15 

1845 

Ohio 

182(i 

1821) 

Ohio 

18:12 

1832 

(.)hio 

1832 

18;i2 

Ohio 

.  I8(i:( 

18«;( 

Ohio 

1843 

Ohio 

184.) 

1845 

New  Yorlt 

18."i(i 

i8i;i> 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

]8(!2 

181)^ 

Xe>v  Yorlt 

1824 

1842 

Xew  York 

18ir. 

lH;i(l 

(jermany 

1841 

18C5 

Kngland 

IHt.) 

1848 

I- n  gland 

l8;to 

IHfifi 

Ohio 

1854 

1K.54 

(iermany 

18.-.2 

18.57 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  X. — Born  in  Warren sv  11  le.  Ohio,  1827; 

residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan. 
Barnett,  Gen.  James — Born  at  Cherry  V'ailey,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
\%t\\    came    to    W'cstem    Reserve     in  Wrl't;    residence. 
Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop^Born    in    N'ew    York,    1851;   came   to 

Cleveland,  18'^K;  residence,  Medina,  O. 
Carren,  Robert — Born  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  1812;  came  to  Re- 
serve, 183ti;  residence,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Emerson,  George  Douglas — Born    in  Buffalo,    X.  Y.,    Dec.  4, 

1847;  residence,  Buffalo.  X.  Y. 
I'ord,  Wallace  J. — ^Bom  in  Burton.  Geauga  County,  (.)hio.  Xo- 

veml)er  21,  18;{2;  residence,  Hiram,  Ohio. 
Garfield.  Mrs.  Lucretia  R. — \\'ife  of  the   late    President   Gar- 
field; born  on  the  Reserve  in  lH;i2;  residence.  Mentor, 
Ohio. 
Gould.  John — Home.  Aurora,  I'ortage  County,  Ohio. 
Hawkin.'j,  Henry  C— Born  at  .-Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 
August  24,  1822;  came  to  Cleveland  in  ISoS  ;  residence, 
449  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Jiidd,  Frederick  W. — Born  in  W'atertown,    Litchfield  County. 
Connecticut,  July   14,  182fi;   came   to  Cleveland,    1847; 
home,  now,  Flint,  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 
Kenne<ly,  James  Harrison— Born  in  Trumbull  County,   Ohio, 

January  K,  184!);  home.  New  York  City. 
Kent.  Marvin — Born  on  Reserve,  181fi:  residence,  Kent.  Ohio, 
Lawton,  Mrs,  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O..  1841 ;  daughter 

of  Gen.  David  L.  Wood;  residence,  Xew  York  City. 
Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter — Born  in  Massachusetts,  1820;  came  to 

Reserve,  18.10:  residence,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Wickham,  Mrs.  Gertrude   Van    Rensselaer — ^Born   at    Huron, 
O.,  March    18.    1844;  came   to  Cleveland    in    1846;    resi- 
dence. Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Cleveland  Early  Marriages 

1800 — 1814 

(Compiled  by  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge.) 
In  nP6,  Cleveland,  in  part,  was  in  Washington  County  and  part  in 
Wayne  County;  in  1800,  wholly  in  Trumbull  County,  which  tiien  cm- 
braced  all  of  the  Western  Reserve;  in  ISOti.  in  Geauga  Cuunly;  in  1S07. 
ill  Cuyahoga  County,  though  the  County  was  not  organized  until  Iftin. 
Thus  it  is  that  early  marriage  records  of  Cleveland  people  are  in 
three  difFerent  places — Warren.  Chardon  and  Cleveland,  seats  of  the 
respective  Counties. 

They  are  given  below  as  copied  from  the  original  records: 
Trumbull  County  Records. 
1801     May   14— John   Cran   and   Anne   Spafford,  by  James   Kingsbury, 
Judge  of  the  Common   Picas  Court. 
April  13— Richard  H.  Bliss  and  Sally  Doan;  Amos  Spafford,  J.I'. 
Jan.  30— Daniel  Kerker  and  Eve.  Coanrood;  Jas.  Kingsbury,  J.P. 
April   IT — EUsha   Norton  and   Margerel   Clark;   Amos   Spotford, 

J.  P. 
Aug.  •i\ — Samuel  Dodge  and  Nancy  Doan;  Amos  Spofford,  J,  P. 
March   16— Stephen  Gillet  and  Chloc  Spofford;  Timothy  Doan, 

J.  P. 
July  9— John  Sheffield  and  Anna  Miner;  David  Hud-.on.  J.  P. 

Geauga  County  Records. 

Nov.  3 — Epeneltis  Rogers  and  Rebecca   Hunt;  Nathaniel   Doan, 
J.  P. 

Jan.  7 — Seth  Doan  and  Lucy  Clark. 
1S07     Jan.  13— Richard  H.  Bttnn  and  Electa  Hamilton. 
1807    June  9— Daniel  Brownson  and  Polly  Doan. 

July  31 — Caleb  Baldwin  and  Phoebe  Gaylord, 

Nov,  a9— Patrick  Thomas  and  Sally  Edwards. 

Dec.  11- Augustus  Gilbert  and  Irene  Burk. 

Jan.  21- James  Geer  and  Molly  Parker. 

Jan.  31— Joseph  Rider  and   Roxany  Gaylord, 

Feb.  28— Dyer  Sherman  and   Nabby  Kingsbury. 

March  12 — Joseph  Wawkward  and   Electa   Sprague. 
1809     Jan.  1— ^Timothy  Doane.  Jr.,  and  Polly  Prichard. 
1809     Jan.  1— Jonathan  Rupel  and  Hannah  Coleman. 
1809     Feb.  S — John  Carlton  and  Anna  Cazard, 

Feb.  15— John  Xfinor  and  Remitty  Cochran, 

Feb.  24— John  More  and  Esther  Eddy. 

Feb.  28— Nehemiah   Dille  and  Betsy   McAlrath. 
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March  1— Elias  Frost  and  I'hebc  Mcllrath. 

May  7— Allen  Gaylord  and  Phihna  Gunn. 

May  8— John  Delgarn  and  Ruth  Miller. 

May  28— Thomas  Gray  and  Cannca  Dille, 
1809     June  18— Ambrose  Hickox  and  Chloe  Gilbert. 
1S09     Aug.  as— Erastus  Miller  and  Laura  Carter. 
1K09     Sept.  36— John   Dillcnham  and   Hannah   Ht-acocks. 
810     Feb.     -1- Luther  Dilley  and  Hester  Heacox, 

March  11— Christopher  Gunn  and  Ruth  Heacocks. 
The  above   twenty-six  marriages   were  all   performed   by   Justices 
of  the   Peace,  leaving   the   inference   that   there  were   no   ministers    in 
Cleveland  in  those  years.     Nathanial  Dnan  ofTieialed  at  a  majority  of 
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ISin     May  7— The<idorc  Miles  and   Fanny   Holly,     by  Amos  SpafTord, 

J.  P. 
July  15 — Charles  White  and  Abigail  Bishop;  James  Kingsbury, 
J.  P. 

Niiv.  2H— John  Allen  and  Sally  Austin,  "both  of  Euclid." 
Dec.  3 — Chanecy  Warner  and   Lovina  Burke;   Nathaniel   Doanc. 

J.  P. 
Dec.  31— Samuel   Mcllrath  and  Betsey   Carlton,     "both    of    Eu- 
clid,"' by  Thomas  Barr.  "Minister  of  the  Gospel." 
Feb.  a7~Rosvvel!  Scovill  and  Sarah   Heacok;   Nathaniel  Doane. 

J.  P. 
March  9— .Levi  Johnson  and  Margeret  Minteer:  Erastus  Miles, 

J.  P. 
April   6 — David    Long  and  Juliana    Walwc)rth:      Eraslns    Miles, 

J.  P. 
May  ]1— Jabez  Wright  and  Tamer  Ruggles;  Joseph  Clark.  J.  P. 
Aug.  3— Richard  Vaughn  and  Isabella  Sealy;  Levi  Bronson,  J.P. 
Aug.  5— Oark  Hoadley  and  Sally  K.  Hine;  Levi  Bronson,  J.  P. 
Aug.  30— Jesse  Adams  and  Polly  Mcllrath;  Thomas  Barr,  NLG. 
Sept.   11 — Calvin   Dille  and   Amy   Hendershot;     Samuel    Dodge, 

J.  P. 
Nov.  6— Samuel  Miles  and  Salima  Hamilton;     Erastus    Miles. 

J.P. 
1811     Nov.  19— Wm.  Archer  of  Burton  and  Elizabeth     Carpenter     of 

Euclid,  by  Samuel  Dodge,  J.  P. 
Dec.  13— Samuel  Saunders  and  Polly  Fitzgeralds;  Jabez  Wright, 

J-  P. 
lail     Dec.  12— Abijah  Baker  and  Nancy  Woodrough  of  Huron. 

Dec.  14 — Charles  White  and  Fanny  Reese;   Erastus  Miles,  J.   P, 
Dec.  23- Clark  Morion  and   Betsey  Wood;     James    Kingsbury, 

J-  P. 
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1  Dec.  L'5— Samuel  V.  Potter  and  Sally  Pritchard;    Levi  Brfenson, 

J.  I". 
3     Feb.  2— Abijah  Comstock  and  Esther  Frost;  Jabez  Wrigbt,  J.  P. 

2  Feb.  13— Benjamin  Hopkins,  Jr.,  and  TIannah   Blish;  Holly  Tan 

ner.  J.  P. 

3  Feb.   IC— Charles   Gun  and   Betsey   Mattocks;     George  Wallace, 

J.  P. 

2  Feb.  a4— Jethro  Butler  and  Sally  Smith;  Erastus  Miles.  J.  P, 

3  Feb.  37— Isaac  J.  l.acey  and  P<illy  Miles;  Erastus  Miles.  J.  P. 

2  March  30— Nathan   Commins    and    Lticinda     Hickeox:      George 

Wallace.  J.  P. 
a     March      1 — Benjamin     Huntington    and     Sally     Maria      Nason; 
George  Wallace.  J.  P. 

3  March     T — Benjamin  Fitch  and  Betsey  Comstock;  Ge<irge  Wal- 

lace. J.  P. 

3     July   11— .Amaziah    Porter  and   Catherine   Coleman;   Holly  Tan- 
ner. J.  P. 

3     Oct,   31 — Benjamin   Robinson   and   Amelia   .-Mger;   George   Wal- 
lace. J.  P. 
12     Dec.  35— Samuel  Pardy  and  l-ucina  Hondley;  Levi  Bronson  J.P, 

3     Jan.     3— Ehcnezer   Wilmot   and    Harriot   Pardy:   Levi   Bronson. 
J.  P. 

3     Jan.  H— Richard  Curtis  and  Clari.ssa  Dille;  George  Wallace  J.P. 

3     Feb.  IT— Itenoni  Adams  and  Sally  Bronson;  Levi  Bronson.  J.  P. 

•■i     Feb,  22— Krie  Hickcox  and  Alma  Hoa.lly;  Levi  Bronson.  J.  P. 

3     Feb.  25— Melzer  Clark  and  Almira  Paine;  Erastns  .Miles.  J.  P. 

3     Feb.  3S— Samticl   llitciicox  and  Amelia  Osborne;   Levi   Bronson, 
J.  F. 

3     Feb,     3— Jedidiah   Crocker  and   Deborah   D.iane;  Thomas  Barr. 
M.  G. 

3     Feb.  10 — Moses  Dcmming  and  Clarissa  Cranny;  Samtiel  Dodge, 
J.  P. 

3     Feb.  33 — Ira  Beebe  Morgan  and   Loisa  Bronson;   Levi  Bronson, 
J.  P. 

3     April    .1- John  Lanterman  and  Lois  Baily;  George  Wallace.  J.P, 

3     April   17 — Jeremish   Daniels  and   Pcrmelia    Downing:     John    S. 
Reed.  J,  P. 

3     April  17— Leman  Miller  and  Lncy  Brown;  J.ihn  S.  Reed,  J.  P. 

3     May    ,-.— Elias  Kazad  and  Hannah  Palmer;  Thomas  Barr,  M.G, 

3     May   l>t— Thomas   Mcllrath.    Sr..  and     (Mrs,)     Ennice   Slauson; 
Thomas  Barr.  M.  G. 

3     May  30 — .^aron   Warner  and   Lucinda   Terrill;    Levi   Brownson. 
J.  P. 
June  10— Horalio  Perry  and  Sally  Prenlice;  Thomas  Barr.  M.  G. 
June  33 — Charles  Downing  and  Hannah  Parker;     Myah  Com- 
stock. J.  P. 

1813    July  10 — Daniel  Sherman  and    Abbey    Gutherey.     Myah    Com- 
stock, J.  P, 
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1813    July  10— Anslem  Gulhrie  and  Amanda  Perry;  Mvah  Comstock. 

J.  P. 
Oct.   30 — John   G.   Joslin   and   Candace   Wolcot;    Eraslus    Miles. 

J.  P. 
1813     Dec.  10— Daniel  S.  Judd  and  Phebe  Carpenlcr;  Holly  Tanner, 

J.  P. 

1813  Dec,  29 — James  R.  Cousin  and  Raclicl  Wood;   Myah  Com-itoek, 
J.  P. 

Jan.     6— Jelhro  Butler  and  Clarissa  liccbc;  Joe!  Terrell,  J.  P. 
Jan.    9 — Chester  Dean  and  Lucy  Smith;  George  Wallace,  J.   P. 

1814  Jan.  16 — Dorastns  P.  Snow  and  Sally  Eldred;  .\bijah  Comstock, 

J.  P. 
Jan.   ao— Renben   Lewis   and   Clarissa    Brown-;on:    Levi    Brown- 

.son.  J.  P. 
18H     Feb.     3— Thomas  Star  and  Clementina  Clark;  .Xbijah  Comstock, 

J.  P. 
1814     Feb.   ]4 — Henry   Crane   and   Dimes   Ransom;      George   Wallace. 

J.  P. 
March   10— Truman    Pellibone     and      Phoelie     Wolcot;     James 

Kingsbury,  J.  P. 
March   10 — Samuel    Crocker     and     Sophronia  Smith:     Thomas 

Barr,  M.  G. 
March  i'-t — ^Theron   l->ecman  and   Esther  Strong:  Thomas   Barr, 

Minister  of  Church  in   F.uclii!, 
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Early  Settlers'  Associa,tion 


Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio 


Volume  V       Number  V 
1908 


Published  by  order  of  the  Executive  Committee 


c.s.,=ji,C(X)glc 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion takes  place   Friday.  September   10th,  1909,  beginning 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  standard  time.     See  newspapers  as  to 
place  of  meeting. 

A  full  list  of  names  of  all  deceased  members  to  190^.  with 
place  and  year  of  birth,  year  came  to  the  Reserve,  and  date  of 
death,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  lyO;). 

It  costs  one  dollar  each  >ear  to  belong  to  the  Association. 
This  pays  for  a  copy  of  the  Annual  and  a  good  dinner  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Secretary 
material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  the  next  Annual? 
If  unfurnished,  do  not  find  fault  if  no  mention  is  made. 

Annuals  for  years  1S81  and  1885  arc  wanted.  The  Presi- 
dent will  pay  $1  per  copy  for  such  numbers. 

All  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  fund  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029  E.  Tlst  Street. 

Membership  dues  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge.  Save 
the  Society  expense  by  sending  your  dues  to  him.  Do  not  wait 
for  collector  to  call. 

In  last  Annual  (1907)  page  342,  line  20,  after  Ashtabula 
add  Cuyahoga.  On  page  344,  line  12,  from  tc^,  read  men  nol 
man,  and  on  page  34'i'.  line  12,  from  bottom,  read  interest,  not 
intent. 
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OFFICERS  A\D  COMMITTEES 

190?. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President.  4190  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  W.  Percy  Rice,  1st  Vice  President,  8126  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President.  3812  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  Wilson  S.  Doix-.k,  Treasurer,  2029  E.  71st  St. 

Mr.  L.  F.  ^Ielle.v,  Secretary,  2T0,")  Library  Ave. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain,  I.-jHS  E.  84th  St.  \.  E. 


EXECUTI\E  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  E.  D,  Burton,  1410  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  Ciias.  W.  Chase,  3012  Prospect  Ave. 

Mr.  L.  E,  Holden,  Plain  Dealer  BIdg. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  8!>0H  Cedar  Ave. 

Judge  H.  B.  Chapman,  137.50  Euclid  Ave.,  E.  C. 

Chas.  C.  Dewstoe,  Postoffice. 

Thomas  H.  Geer.  The  Guardian  Bldg. 

COMMITTEES 

Entertainment — Rice,  Dodge.  L.  F.  Mellen. 
Speakers  and  Program — Kerruish,  Burton,  Hodge. 
Membership — Chase,  Knight.  Geer. 

Addison  Memorial — W.  J.  Akcrs,  R.  S.  Pearce,  C.  C.  Dewstoe 
and  the  President. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
From  1880  to  1909. 

PRESIDENTS 

Hon  Harvey  Rice 1880-1891 12  years 

Hon.  R.  C.  Parsons 18!)2-1896 5  years 

Hon.  E.   T.  Hamilton- 1897-1903 C  years 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge 1903-         

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Hon.  John   W.   Allen 1880-1885 6  years 

Hon.  Jesse  P.   Bishop 1880-1881 2  years 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris 1882-1892 11  years 

Hon.  John  C.  Hutchins 188C-1891 6  years 

Hon.  John  H.  Sargent 189';-1893 2  years 

Ms.  G.   F.  Marshall : 1894-1902 9  years 

Mr.  Bolivar  Butts   1903-1904 1  year 

Capt,  Percy  W.  Rice 1903-         

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish 1904-         

treasurers . 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dodge 1880-1882 3  years 

Mr.  Solon    Burgkss 1883-1896 14  years 

Mb.  Wilson  S.  Dodge 1897-         

secretaries 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,   Jr 1880-1890 11  years 

Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins 1891-1903 l-l  years 

Mr.  Woodward    ,^wi 1904-1906 3  years 

Mr.  L.  W.  Dodge 1907-         1  year 

Mr.  L.   F.   Meli.en 1908-         

chaplains 

Re\\  Thomas  Corlett   1884-1889 6  years 

Rev.  Albert   R.   Putnam 1890-         1  year 

Rev.  Lewis  Burton    1891-1894 4  years 

Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley    ..1895-1896 2  years 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones 1897-         
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Hon,  Stephen  Buhrer 
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Early  Settlers*  Association 


September  10th,  1908. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Pythian  Temple,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Thursday  September  10,  1008. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon.  O. 
J.  Hodge,  when  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jones : 

Introductory  Address. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Last  year  I 
feared  my  address  would  be  too  long ;  I  fear  so  again  this  year. 
■  I  am  going  to  talk  about  what  I  have  seen,  what  I  have  heard 
others  say,  what  I  have  searched  out  from  old  records,  and 
what  tradition  has  handed  down  to  us.  The  facts  I  have  col- 
lected I  think  should  go  on  record  for  the  benefit  of  Cleve- 
land's future  historians,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

CLEVELAND'S  EARLY  HOTELS. 

Prior  to  the  middle  r)f  the  last  century,  hotels  were  usually 
called  inns,  or  taverns. 

Often  these  places  were  little  more  than  private  resi- 
dences. If  they  were  kept  specially  to  accommodate  the  pub- 
lic, for  the  money  that  was  to  be  made  in  the  business,  in  one 
room  there  was  certain  to  be  a  bar.  This  was  known  as  the 
"bar  room."  Here  guests  and  men  in  the  neighborhood  came 
together,  especialy  in  the  evening,  talked  politics,  told  stories 
and  emptied  glasses. 
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The  Carter  House. 

The  first  inn  or  tavern  in  Cleveland,  was  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  There  was  bnt  one  room.  Here  the  family- 
lived,  and  here  guests  slept,  ate  and  drank.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Lorenzo  Carter,  a  one-room  log  house  built  by  him 
in  the  Summer  of  1797,  between  Water  Street  and  the  Cuya- 
hoga River,  very  near  the  foot  of  St.  Clair  Street.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  here  there  were  no  porters,  bell  boys, 
or  chamber-maids.  No  one  said,  "Give  me  a  room  with  a 
bath,"  and  there  was  no  bell-ringing  for  ice  water.  The  most 
certain  question  to  come  from  a  traveler  was,  "Have  you  any 
good  Kew  England  rum,"  and  the  answer  was  pretty  sure  to  be 
in  the  affirmative. 

The  jug,  in  which  the  liquor  was  kept,  had  its  place  under 
a  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  room. 

Here,  in  this  log  house,  Mr.  Carter,  Cleveland's  first 
pioneer,  with  wife  and  their  children,  lived  six  years,  giving 
to  all  who  came  meals  and  lodging,— yes,  and  rum  of  which  it 
is  said  he  always  had  a  supply.  Surely,  Mr.  Carter  was  the 
first  inn  or  tavern  keeper  in  Cleveland,  besides  being  its  first 
pioneer  settler.  In  1801,  he  was  granted  a  license  to  keep  a 
tavern,  by  the  Court  sitting  in  Warren,  Trumbull  County,  in 
which  Cleveland  was  then  a  township. 

September  2,  180S,  as  the  deed  reads,  Mr.  Carter,  for 
$285.2S,  bought  twenty-three  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 
twelve  acres  of  which  fronted  on  St.  Clair  Street,  just  east  of 
Water  Street,  and  the  balance  was  an  irregular  triangular 
piece  fronting  on  lower  Superior  Street  at  its  junction  with 
Union  Street,  where  the  old  Bethel  building  stood  so  many 
years.  Here,  early  in  the  year  1803,  Mr.  Carter  put  up  a 
good  sized  frame  building,  but  just  as  it  was  finished,  it 
burned  down.  Nothing  daunted,  with  his  well  known  energy, 
he  immediately  went  into  the  woods,  cut  logs  and  before 
winter  set  in,  had  constructed  a  two-room  block  house  with 
a  large,  high  attic.  Later  the  logs  were  boarded,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  being  a  frame  building.     Here  Mr.  Carter 
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kept  tavern  until  he  died  Feb.  8,  1814,  when  Mr.  Phineas 
Shepard  became  the  landlord. 

In  1813,  while  serving  as  deputy  sheriff,  Mr,  Carter  had  in 
his  keeping  Omic, — or  Poc-Con — the  Indian,  who  that  year  was 
hung  on  the  Square.  From  the  attic  in  the  hotel,  where  for 
some  time  he  had  been  kept  chained,  he  was  taken  to  the  gallows. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that  a  son  of  Mr.  Carter, 
Alonzo,  in  1809,  kept  an  inn  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite the  foot  of  Superior  lane,  which,  from  the  building  be- 
ing painted  red,  became  known  as  the  "Red  House." 

In  1807,  Amos  Spafford  kept  an  inn  on  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Superior  Street  and  Vineyard  Lane,  late  South  Water 
Street,  now  Columbus  Road.  It  was  on  original  lot  73,  then 
owned  by  Peter  B.  Parkman,  who,  January  80,  1809,  deeded 
it  to  Diocletian  Alvord. 

June  13,  1815,  Alvord  sold  to  George  Wallace,  who,  as 
early  as  1812,  kept  a  tavern  on  the  south  side  of  Superior 
Street  west  of  Seneca  Street,  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Michael  Spangler.  He  was  keeping  it  certainly  in 
1824. 

At  the  Wallace  tavern,  July  4,  1812,  there  was  a  ball  which 
Gov.  Harrison,  then  on  his  way  to  Ft.  Meigs,  attended. 

After  the  purchase  of  the  Alvord  property  by  Wallace,  the 
tavern  became  known  as  the  "Wallace  House."  It  was  a 
wood  structure.  Two  years  later,  September  8,  1817,  Mr. 
Wallace  sold  it  to  David  Merwin,  of  Palmyra,  Portage  County. 
O.  and  June  1,  1822.  David  Merwin  deeded  to  Noble  H.  Mer- 
win, of  Cleveland.  When  the  property  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  Merwins,  a  new  hotel  was  built,  which  was  called 

The  Mansion  House. 

The  building  was  two  stories  high,  and  standing  on  high 
land,  had  a  commanding  appearance,  looking  much  larger 
than  it  really  was.  Successive  grading  has  brought  the  land 
down  to  a  level  with  that  adjoining. 

The  Mansion  Hoiise  became  a  very  popular  resort,  not 
perhaps  so  much  because  of  the  hotel,  but  for  the  reason  that 
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Mr.  Noble  H.  Merwin,  its  owner,  was  a  very  popular  man, — 
one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  best  liked  men  in  Cleveland. 
East  of  the  hotel,  up  to  and  including  the  land  on  which  the 
American  House  now  stands,  were  a  number  of  offices,  stores 
and  shops.  Among  them  were  Joseph  Webb's  bakery,  Peck- 
ham  &  White's  tailor  shop,  Geer  &  Walworth's  hat  store, 
Hadley  &  Ackley's  carpenter  shop,  Philo  Scovill's  drug  store, 
and  Dr.  David  Long's  office,  in  which  the  post  office  was  kept. 

In  1825,  Gov.  DeWJlt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  "father  of 
the  Erie  Canal,"  as  deservedly  he  was  called,  accompanied  by 
Gen.  Solomon  Van  Renssalaer,  a  noted  Soldier  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  who  also  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  with  several 
other  distinguished  men,  came  to  Ohio  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises  commemorating  the  beginning  of  the  building  of 
the  Ohio  Canal.  They  made  the  passage  from  Buffalo  to 
Cleveland  on  the  steamer  Superior,  built  at  Buffalo  in  1823, 
the  second  steamboat  on  these  lakes,  and  at  this  time  one  of 
only  three  then  in  existence — the  "Superior,"  the  "Henry 
Clay,"  and  the  "Porcupine," 

Pardon  me  for  digressing,  to  say  that  on  this  steamer, 
the  Superior,  the  second  one  on  the  lakes,  Capt.  Blake  com- 
manding, I,  too,  later  made  the  passage  from  Buffalo  to  Cleve- 
land. 

The  Governor  and  his  party  arrived  July  3rd,  and  put  up 
at  the  Mansion  House.  The  following  day,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  started  by  coach  for  Licking  Summit,  where,  July 
4th,  the  dedication  ceremony  took  place.  There  was  an  ora- 
tion by  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing,  at  that  time  Ohio's  greatest 
orator;  afterwards  a  speech  by  Gov.  Clinton,  who  commenced 
by  saying.  "There  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  selection  of  this 
noted  day  of  the  American  nation  for  the  commencement  of 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  age," 

Following  his  speech,  a  spade  was  given  him  and  at  the 
same  time,  one  wis  handed  to  Gov.  Morrow,  of  Ohio.  Facing 
each  other,  the  two  Governors  at  the  same  moment,  began  the 
work,  and  thus  the  digging  of  the  Ohio  Canal  was  commenced. 
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which,  seven  years  later  was  finished,  making  a  water  connec- 
tion between  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio  River, 

-Returning  to  Cleveland,  the  party  was  again  guests  at 
the  Mansion  House,  where,  on  the  5th,  under  shade  trees  near 
the  hotel,  a  banquet  was  given,  and  in  the  evening,  in  the 
hotel  there  was  a  ball  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  village 
and  the  distinguished  strangers  present.  It  was  the  most 
notable  occasion  up  to  this  time,  Cleveland  had  witnessed. 

Gov.  Clinton  attracted  much  attention.  He  was  a  man 
of  majestic  proportions,  over  six  feet  in  height,  high  and 
broad  forehead,  with  large  black  eyes.  Physically  and  intel- 
lectually, he  was  of  the  highest  type  of  manhood. 

The  Mansion  House  continued  to  be  owned  by  the  Mer- 
wins  as  long  as  it  existed,  but  it  had  several  diiTerent  land- 
lords, among  them  James  Belden  in  1825,  and  at  a  later  date, 
E.  M.  Segur. 

Mr.  Merwin  died  in  October,  1829.  Mrs.  Jane  Merwin, 
his  widow,  inherited  as  part  of  her  dower  interest,  the  hotel 
with  forty  feet  frontage  of  land  on  Superior  Street,  which  she 
leased  for  ninety-nine  years,  from  February  1,  1836.  to  her 
son  George  B.  Merwin,  and  his  two  minor  children,  Augustine 
and  Miner\a,  at  a  rental  for  the  full  time  of  $1,^50.00  per 
annum,  which  lease  yet  has  twenty-seven  years  to  run.  The 
hotel,  however,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  183.5,  at  which  time 
was  also  burned,  all  the  buildings  on  that  side  of  Superior 
Street  as  far  east,  and  including,  the  land  where  now  stands 
the  American  House.  This  was  the  most  destructive  fire 
Cleveland  had  ever  witnessed. 

Thus  went  out  of  existence  Cleveland's  most  popular 
hotel,  one  which  for  twenty  years  had  been  the  stopping  place 
of  the  distinguished  men  of  that  day,  where  business  men 
often  met,  balls  and  banquets  were  given,  and  where  there  was 
an  evidence  of  busy  life  at  all  times. 

Another  hotel,  even  of  larger  proportions,  some  years 
before,  however,  had  come  into  existence,  and  had  gained 
almost  equal  popular  favor.    This  was 
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The  Franklin  House. 

which  stood  on  the  north  side  of  Superior  Street,  covering 
twenty-eight  feet  front  of  original  lot  No.  50  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  feet  east  from  Water  Street.  June  6.  1820,  Nathan 
Perry,  one  of  Cleveland's  early  large  land  holders,  deeded  to 
Timothy  Scovill,  of  Hector,  Thompson  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
consideration  of  $300.00,  fifty  feet  front  of  the  easterly  part  of 
original  lot  No.  50  on  which  his  son  Philo,  in  1826,  put  up  a 
good  sized  three-story  frame  building,  built  suited  for  a  hotel. 
It  was,  at  the  time,  the  most  pretentious  hotel  building  in 
Cleveland. 

July  26,  1830,  Philo  became  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
it  stood,  by  Heed  from  his  father,  paying  for  it  $600.00. 

The  Franklin  House  was  noted  for  being  the  headquarters 
of  various  stage  lines  centering  at  Cleveland.  They  ran  in 
four  directions,  to  the  east  and  to  the  west,  to  Pittsburg  and 
to  Columbus.  These  lines,  for  many  years,  were  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Levi  Sartwell,  a  man  of  much  vigor  and 
great  popularity.  Be  it  said  to  his  credit,  that  when  he  died 
he  gave  all  his  property,  many  thousand  dollars  in  value,  to 
the  Cleveland  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  which,  ever  since, 
by  reason  of  this  gift,  has  stood  on  a  solid  financial  basis. 

Mr.  Sartwell  had  his  office  in  the  Franklin  House  to  the 
left  of  the  front  door  entrance.  Here  in  this  office,  might  be 
seen  almost  any  evening  Mr.  Melancthon  Barnett,  father  of 
Gen.  James  Barnett,  the  Spangler  brothers  and  other  well 
known  men  of  Cleveland,  telling  stories,  discussing  topics  of 
the  day.  and  drinking  mint  juleps,  or  something  stronger. 
Every  morning  about  eight  o'clock  there  was  seen  in  front 
of  the  hotel  several  coaches  with  either  four,  or  six  horses 
attached  ready  to  start  away  at  the  word  of  command.  The 
drivers  would  crack  their  whips,  and  away  the  coaches  would 
go  with  a  whirl.  People  would  congregate,  sometimes  in 
considerable  numbers,  to  see  the  start. 

When  court  was  in  session,  many  lawyers  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  State.     These  lawyers,  their  clients  and 
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witnesses  usually  put  up  at  the  Franklin,  and  here  it  is  safe 
to  say,  between  drinks,  the  plan  was  laid  for  conducting  many 
a  suit. 

One  afternoon  there  came  in  one  of  the  coaches  a  newly 
married  couple.  The  man's  name  was  Mudd,  and  the  bride, 
before  marriage,  it  was  ascertained,  bore  the  name  of  Mayden. 

A  young  lawyer  was  credited  with  writing  the  following 
under  their  names  on  the  hotel  register:— 

"Lot's  wife,  in  the  good  days  of  old, 

For  one  rebellious  halt. 
Was  turned,  as  in  the  Bible  told. 

Into  a  bag  of  salt. 
The  same  propensity  of  change, 

Still  runs  in  female  blood, 
For  here  we  have  a  case  as  strange, 

A  Mayden  turned  to  Mudd." 

A  number  of  lake  captains  usually  made  the  hotel  their 
winter  homes.  Among  them  were  Capt.  Clifford  Relden  a 
man  of  studious  disposition,  giving  much  time  to  reading, 
especially  in  his  room  late  at  night.  One  morning  a  maid  who 
took  care  of  his  room  was  attracted  to  a  book  which  she  saw 
on  a  table  having  between  the  leaves  a  bright  blue  ribbon. 
She  readily  conceived  the  ribbon  was  a  book  mark  used  by 
the  Captain  to  designate  the  place  each  night  he  left  off  read- 
ing. She  had  seen  the  boatmen  playing  jokes  on  each  other 
which  brought  the  thought  to  her  that  she  might  herself  have 
a  little  fun  at  the  Captain's  expense,  so  she  moved  the  ribbon 
back  in  the  book  to  about  where  she  thought  he  had  com- 
menced reading  the  night  before.  This,  each  morning,  she 
repeated  for  some  days.  She  readily  saw  how  she  was  fooling 
the  Captain  and  the  joke  was  too  good  not  to  tell  to  others. 
Soon  it  got  to  the  other  Captains.  One  evening  said  one  of 
them,  "Capt.  Belden,  I  take  it  you  are  a  good  deal  of  a  reader; 
by  the  way  have  you  ever  read  the  'Life  of  Gen.  Francis 
Marion,'  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  war?"  "Yes." 
came   the  ready  reply,  "most  of  it,  I   am   reading   it   now." 
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"Have  you  noticed,"  added  the  inquirer,  how  the  author  re- 
peats things?"  "Well,"  said  Capt.  Belden,  ''I  should  think 
1  had.  The  book  is  wonderfully  interesting,  but  much  is  told 
halt  a  dozen  times."  This,  as  might  be  supposed,  brought 
loud  laughter. 

Whether  or  not,  the  girl  was  taken  to  task  for  meddling 
with  the  Captain's  book,  we  are  not  advised,  but  tradition 
says  long  after  the  event  the  maid  was  known  as  the  "blue 
ribbon  girl." 

A  history  of  all  the  interesting  events  which  took  place 
at  this  hotel  during  its  more  than  half  a  century  of  existence, 
would  fill  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  where  the 
Franklin  stood  now  stands  the  Scovill  Block,  outwardly 
sombre  in  appearance,  inwardly  I  know  not  what,  but  the 
life  and  bustle  of  former  days  is  not  there. 

On  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Public  Square  stands. 

The  Forest  City  House. 

Here  is  more  historic  hotel  ground.  The  hotel  stands  on 
the  easterly  half  of  original  lot  No.  82.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased of  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  in  1801.  by  Samuel 
Huntington,  who,  in  1808,  became  Governor  of  Ohio. 

Early  in  1813  Gov.  Huntington  contracted  to  sell  this 
land,  sixty-six  feet  front  on  Superior  Street  to  Phinney  Mow- 
rey,  for  the  consideration  of  $100.00  and  a  deed  for  the  same 
was  given  May  10,  1815.  Mowrey  here  put  up  a  building. 
and  became  an  inn  or  tavern-keeper.  In  1820.  the  property 
was  deeded  to  Donald  Mcintosh,  for  the  consideration  of 
$4,.W0.OO  The  name  was  now  changed  from  Mowrey's  tax-ern 
to  Cleveland  Hotel. 

This  year,  1820,  there  was  given  at  the  hotel  in  the  dining 
room,  the  first  theatrical  entertainment  witnessed  in  Cleve- 
land. The  play  was  called  "Doughs."  In  1837  the  hotel  was 
kept  by  A.  Selover  who  had  lately  come  from  Xew  York  City, 

The  hotel  had  connected  with  it  on  the  south,  a  barn  and 
livery  stable,  which,  boldly  fronted  the  Public  Square,  where 
the  new  front  of  the  Forest  City  House  now  stands.     Here, 
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August  28,  1837,  Timothy  Ingraham,  who,  a  short  time  be- 
iore,  had  come  from  the  East,  called  together  a  number  of 
Cleveland's  spirited  young  men,  who  then  and  there  took 
steps  to  form  what  afterwards  became  the  Cleveland  Greys. 
The  Company  made  its  first  public  appearance  September  C, 
1838,  and  went  out  of  existence  in  1842,  giving  its  fifth  and 
last  ball  and  banquet,  December  23,  of  that  year.  A  gun 
squad,  attached  to  the  Greys,  upon  the  disbandonment  of  the 
company,  became  the  nucleus  of  a  new  organization,  known 
as  the  Cleveland  Light  Artillery,  made  up  of  members  of  the 
defunct  Greys.  Sergeant  David  L.  Wood,  commander  of  the 
Greys  gun  squad,  became  captain  of  the  new  organization, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  sixteen  years.  The  outgrowth 
of  this  military  company,  the  part  the  men  took  in  the  civil 
war,  brightens  the  pages  of  history,  and  will  ever  bring  re- 
nown to  our  city. 

In  a  dining  room,  in  a  part  of  the  Forest  City  House, 
over  the  spot  where  seventy  years  ago,  birth  was  given  which 
led  to  these  men's  military  and  patriotic  achievements,  the 
Old  Artillery  Association,  which  came  into  existence  in  18T1, 
and  forms  a  tie  which  binds  the  living,  with  the  men  who 
met  in  that  livery  stable,  now  all  dead,  meets  each  year,  on 
the  22nd  of  February,  for  dinner,  to  re-tell  the  story  of  war, 
sing  old  songs  and  cheer  the  flag  they  carried  to  victory, 
emblem  of  a  united  country  and  patriotic  valor! 

February  10,  1845,  late  in  the  evening,  on  a  very  cold 
night,  the  hotel  then  called  the  City  Hotel,  and  kept  as  a 
temperance  house,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  In  1848, 
David  B.  Dunham  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  wooden  struc- 
ture, which  had  gone  up  in  fire,  a  brick  building,  which  was 
called  the  Dunham  House,  A  few  years  later  there  was  an- 
other change  of  ownership,  when  the  building  was  enlarged, 
and  became  the  Forest  City  House.  An  iron  balcony  put  on 
the  northeast  corner,  some  years  later,  was  removed.  From 
this  balcony,  late  in  the  afternoon,  September  C,  1859,  Gen. 
Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  then  a  U.  S.  Senator,  spoke  to  a 
multitude  of  people.    Standing,  as  he  did,  six  feet  three  inches 
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in  height,  well  proportioned,  he  made  a  stately  appearance. 
He  had  on  a  vest  made  from  the  skin  of  a  wild  cat,  or  Texas 
panther.  In  a  conversation  which  followed  his  speech,  he 
said:  "One  afternoon  when  the  shades  of  night  were  fast 
coming  on,  I  was  making  my  way  through  some  woods.  I 
found  I  was  being  followed  by  a  big  wildcat,  or,  as  now  often 
called  down  in  Texas,  a  panther;  and  as  he  kept  coming 
nearer,  I  knew  he  was  hungry;  believing  especially  at  that 
hour,  the  animal  would  be  better  company  dead  than  alive. 
I  shot  him  and  out  of  his  skin  had  this  vest  made." 

Gen.  Houston  was  a  man  of  limited  education  and  lillle 
refinement,  but  of  fine  physical  proportions,  strong  will,  good 
judgment  and  unbounded  courage.  In  conversation  I  called 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  uncle  of  mine,  Hon.  William 
G.  Angel,  of  Xew  York,  had  been  a  colleague  of  his  in  con- 
gress. "Yes,"  said  he.  "I  well  remember  Judge  Angel.  His 
education  was  belter  than  mine,  and  he  had  a  better  com- 
mand of  language;  he  helped  me  at  one  time  to  prepare  a 
speech;  I  furnished  the  logic,  and  he  the  spread-eagle  part. 
That  speech  made  me  Governor  of  Tennessee;  yes,  I  got 
twelve  thousand  majority." 

After  becoming  governor,  the  General  married  a  high 
spirited  Southern  woman,  from  whom  he  soon  suddenly 
separated,  and  at  the  same  time,  resigned  as  governor.  The 
cause  of  this  was  never  given  to  the  public.  The  General, 
down  to  the  day  of  his  death,  would  never  talk  on  the  subject. 
It  was  said  at  the  time,  that  Mrs.  Houston  upbraided  her 
husband  for  his  want  of  culture,  and  being  asked  why  she 
had  married  him,  she  frankly  replied,  "Because  you  were 
Governor."  The  General,  upon  resigning  as  governor,  im- 
mediately went  to  .Arkansas,  where  he  took  up  his  residence 
with  the  Cherokee  Indians,  with  whom  he  lived  some  three 
years.  He  then  drifted  into  Texas,  which,  at  that  time,  was 
Mexican  territory.  .Americans  who  had  settled  there  sought 
to  establish  a  government  of  their  own.  Gen.  Santa  Anna, 
dictator  of  Mexico,  with  an  army  of  four  thousand  men, 
entered  Texas,  and  fought  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Alamo, 
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when  Bowie,  Travis,  Crockett,  one  hundred  and  sixty-three 
men  in  all,  were  put  to  death,  not  one  man  beinpr  spared. 
Gen.  Houston  now  came  to  the  front,  and  with  an  army  of 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  men,  vohintccrs,  met  Santa 
Anna  on  the  San  Jacinto  River,  and  here,  under  the  cry 
"Rcmenilicr  the  Alamo."  with  a  loss  of  only  eight  he  killed 
and  captured  nearly  twice  as  many  men  as  he  had  under  him. 
put  the  balance  of  the  Mexican  army  to  flight,  and  made  its 
commander,  Gen.  Santa  .Vnna,  a  prisoner.  Thus  Texas  pained 
its  independence  and  became  a  Republic  with  (leu.  Houston 
its  President.  Later  it  was  admitted  into  the  L'nion  as  a 
state,  and  Gen,  Houston  became  one  of  its  Senators. 

When  the  civil  war  came  Houston  was  governor  of  the 
state,  but  soon  was  deposed,  be  it  said  to  his  credit,  because 
he  would  not  sanction  secession. 

"In  the  deep  sleep  that  men  call  death 

This  warrior  long  hath  lain — 
Come  forth  from  the  four  winds,  O  breath' 

.\nd  breathe  upon  the  slain. 
That  he  shall  live — shall  rise  again, 

From  out  his  lowly  bed. 
.\nd  his  pale  lips  shall  speak  to  men, 

.\s  speak  the  deathless  dead." 

When  a  \'ew  !'"orcst  City  House  arises,  to  take  the  place 
of  th''  present  one,  let  a  tablet  be  placed  upon  it  conimemorat- 
in:;  the  fact  that  this  hero  and  statesman,  once  honored  the  old 
h  >tel  as  a  guest,  and  spoke  from  its  balcony. 

In  ISoti,  Frederick  Douglass,  the  escaped  slave  and  great 
negro  orator,  the  most  noted  negro  this  country  has  pro- 
duced, was  a  guest  at  the  Forest  City  Tlouse.  The  prejudice 
at  that  time  against  colored  people  was  so  great  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  Mr.  Douglass  could  have  secured  lodging  at  anv 
<ilher  hotel  in  the  city.  The  fact  that  the  hotel  did  take  him 
as  a  guest  was  heralded  over  the  country  much  to  the  hotel's 
detriment.  A  short  time  after,  when  nearing  Cleveland  on  a 
Lake  Shore  car,  as  I  was  passing  through  it.  a  man  hailed  me 
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to  know  if  1  was  acquainted  in  Cleveland,  and  if  so.  could  I 
tell  him  of  a  hotel  to  go  to.  I  answered  him  saying  "Go  to 
the  Forest  City  House;  I  think  they  will  take  yoii  in  there, 
they  did  Fred  Douglass."  With  this  I  hurried  on  through  the 
car.  Returning  a  few  moments  later,  as  I  was  passing  the 
man,  he  called  out  to  me  in  an  excited  manner,  "Look  here. 
sir,  what  has  my  stopping  at  a  hotel  here  to  do  with  Fred 
Douglass?  Do  you  take  me  to  be  a  d — d  nigger?"  The  light 
in  the  car  was  poor,  and  the  man's  complexion  dark;  I  cer- 
tainly had  taken  him  to  be  a  colored  man,  but  soon  found  my 
mistake.  He  was  a  soutliern  planter,  a  slave  owner,  and  had 
"niggers"  to  sell. 

The  American  Hovse. 

On  the  land  where  the  American  House  stands  the  second 
surveying  party,  sent  out  in  1797,  put  up  a  log  cabin,  and  had 
their  head-quarters. 

In  ISfll.  Samuel  Huntington  here  erected  a  two-room  log 
house,  in  which  he  lived.  The  land  original  lot  "(i,  was  deeded 
to  Huntington,  by  the  Connecticut  Land  Company  March 
28,  1802.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  first  purchaser  from 
this  Land  Company  of  the  ground  on  which  .American  House 
stands,  was  also  the  first  owner  of  the  land  where  the  Forest 
City  House  stands.     He  held  both  pieces  at  the  same  time. 

In  180T,  Mr.  liuntington  contracted  to  sell  the  land,  but 
not  until  June  4,  1817.  ten  years  later  was  the  deed  given. 
At  that  date,  Mr.  Huntington  being  dead,  his  administrator 
conveyed, the  land  to  Robert  B.  Parkman,  who,  the  same  year, 
deeded  it  to  Dr.  David  Long.  The  doctor  soon  deeded  it  to 
A.  \V.  Walworth,  who  in  1828.  sold  it  to  Irad  Kelley.  Kelley. 
in  1831,  sold  to  James  S.  Clark.  In  the  years  1836  and  18:^:, 
James  Kellogg  built  on  it  the  Kellogg  Block  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  made  into  a  hotel — the  American  House. 

These  names  and  dates  are  given  to  show  something  of 
the  men  then  prominent  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Huntington,  the 
first  mentioned,  became  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1808.  Dr.  David 
Long  was  Cleveland's  first  resident  physician.     A.  W.  Wal- 
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worth  was  postmaster  from  1813  to  1817,  having  succeeded 
his  father,  John  Walworth,  who  was  commissioned  January 
1st.  ISOCi.  Irad  Kelley,  another  of  the  owners  of  this  land, 
was  postmaster  sixteen  years.  Mr.  James  S.  Clark  financed 
the  building  of  the  Kellogg  Block.  He  was  a  very  prominent 
business  man  wlio  got  caught  in  the  financial  panic  of  1837, 
and  lost  the  hotel  property  through  the  foreclosure  of  a  mort- 
gage on  it,  to  secure  money  used  in  its  building.  The  prop- 
erty was  bid  in,  at  Sheriff's  .Sale  by  T.  P.  Handy,  at  that  time 
Cleveland's  most  prominent  banker. 

Norton  &  Canfield  became  lessees  of  the  hotel,  and  June 
7.  1837  opened  it  for  business. 

July  l.")th  of  that  year,  the  steamer  "ITcnry  Clay"  came 
into  port,  having  as  a  passenger  Daniel  Webster,  one  of  this 
country's  greatest  orators  and  statesmen.  The  steamer  re- 
mained in  port  only  a  short  time,  but  during  that  time  with 
friends  Mr.  Webster  took  a  walk  up  town,  and  called  at  the 
new  hotel.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  great  man,  but  lie  never  wore 
a  blue  ribbon!  He  liked  brandy  better  than  water.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  in  a  small  way,  he  became  a  patron  of  the  .American 
House ! 

History  tells  us  Mr.  Webster's  last  words  were,  "I  still 
live."  A  late  writer  says,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed 
surrounded  by  friends,  who  momentarily  expected  he  would 
pass  away,  his  doctor  said  to  a  nurse  "Should  he  be  alive  at 
8  o'clock  give  bim  half  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy."  that  when 
the  clock  struck  eight,  there  being  no  movement  on  the  part 
of  the  nurse,  Mr.  Webster  called  out,  "I  still  live."  and  thus 
these  became  his  last  words. 

The  old  Clevelancl  Greys  gave  all  of  their  five  balls  and 
banquets  at  the  American,  the  first  being  given  January  22, 
1838,  and  the  last  in  1849.  the  year  the  company  disbanded. 

June  13,  1840,  Gen.  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  hero 
of  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  the  great  Indian  warrior, 
Tecumseh,  was  slain,  ex-United  States  Senator  from  Ohio, 
and  then  a  candidate  for  President,  became  a  guest  at  the 
American  House.     He  was  then  G7  years  old,  the  oldest  man 
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who  ever  ran  for  this  high  office.  He  arrived  in  Cleveland  on 
the  steamer  "Sandusky,"  and  landed  near  the  foot  of  St.  Clair 
Street.  A  carriage  and  a  big  escort  there  awaited  him,  but 
his  opponents,  the  democrats,  had  represented  him  as  a  de- 
crepit old  man,  and  to  show  how  imtrue  this  was,  he  thouEht 
this  a  good  opportunity,  so  he  insisted  on  walking,  which  he 
did  at  a  sprightly  gait,  leading  the  way  up  Union  Street  to 
Su]}erior,  and  on  to  the  hotel.  He  soon  appeared  upon  the 
balcony  and  spoke  at  considerable  length.  I  need  not  tell  yon, 
"Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too,"  as  the  song  went,  swept  the 
country. 

July  12,  1S42.  Martin  Van  ISuren.  ex-President  of  the 
United  States,  who,  running  for  a  second  term,  two  years 
before,  had  been  beaten  by  Gen.  Harrison,  arrived  in  Cleve- 
land by  steamer,  and  was  escorted  to  the  .American  House. 
Hon.  Samuel  Starkweather,  twice  mayor  of  Cleveland,  in  an 
eloquent  speech  from  the  balcony,  welcomed  him  to  the  city, 
to  which  Mr.  Van  Burcn  fcliciteously  responded.  After  the 
speeches,  a  great  number  of  people,  including  many  lailies, 
rushed  into  the  hotel  to  shake  hands  with  the  distinguished 
gentleman.  His  affable  greeting  especially  pleased  the  ladies. 
Said  one,  "What  a  nice  man  he  is;  how  I  wish  I  could  vote." 
Your  speaker,  with  some  other  boys,  having  no  one  to  intro- 
duce thent.  boldly  presented  themselves  to  Jfr.  Van  Buren, 

Smiling,  he  shook  our  hands,  saying  "I  am  glad  you  hoys, 
as  well  as  the  men.  came  to  see  me;  you  too  will  soon  be 
men."    "Van"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  a  great  mixer. 

February  2'i.  1847,  the  Cleveland  Light  .Artillery  gave  its 
first  ball  and  banquet  at  the  .'Vmerican.  .\X  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  ladies  having  all  been  sent  home  in  carriages, 
came  the  stag  dance,  which  was  a  rollicking  affair. 

September  10,.  18'}2,  the  hotel  had  as  a  guest  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass,  a  soldier  in  the  second  war  with  (Ireat  Britain,  eighteen 
years  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  Secretary  of  war 
under  President  Jackson,  minister  to  France,  democratic  can- 
didate for  President  in  184S,  and  then  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor.    He  was  accompanied  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  who  was 
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a  candidate  for  President  in  1860,  against  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  two,  Messrs,  Cass  and  Donglas,  were  in  Cleveland  on  an 
electioneering  tour  for  Franklin  Pierce.  Four  years  before, 
Gen.  Cass,  when  himself  a  candidate  for  president,  was  in 
Cleveland,  and  spoke  from  the  balcony  of  the  New  England 
Hotel,  which  stood  on  the  south-east  corner  of  lower  Superior 
and  Xlerwin  Streets,  on  the  edge  of  where,  when  Moses 
Cleaveland  "came  to  town,"  there  was  a  Seneca  Indian  Village. 
Gov.  Reuben  Wood,  of  Ohio,  introduced  Gen.  Cass  to  the 
audience,  saying  the  General  would  make  known  to  them  his 
position  on  the  slavery  and  harbor  improvements  questions. 
If  there  were  any  subjects  Gen.  Cass  would  avoid  discussing, 
they  were  these.  The  south  was  strongly  opposed  to  harbor 
improvements,  while  the  north  hated  slavery,  and  wished  to 
curtail  it  as  much  as  possible.  Gen.  Cass,  like  all  candidates 
for  President  in  those  days,  was  trying  to  "straddle"  on  these 
issues.  When  he  arose  to  speak  he  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause. Said  he,  in  answer  to  Gov.  Wood's  introductory  re- 
marks. "The  noise  and  confusion  which  ])revaiis  in  this  vast 
assembly,  will.  I  apprehenil,  prevent  my  being  distinctly  heard 
by  those  present,''  and  Cfmcluded  without  in  any  way  enlight- 
ening his  audience,  on  the  subjects  mentioned  by  Gov.  Wood. 
This  "noise  and  confusion"  expression  of  (ien.  Cass  furnished 
much  amusement  for  Whig  orators  during  the  balance  of 
the  campaign.  .Almost  every  speaker  would  raise  a  langh  by 
Starting  in,  "I  fear  the  noise  and  confusion  is  so  great  I  can- 
not be  heard." 

Since  I  have  digressed  so  far  let  me  add  that  the  New 
England  Hotel,  built  in  18-fli,  I  saw  in  ISoll  go  up  in  flames 
and  heavy  clouds  of  smoke.  To  the  eye  it  was  a  magnificent 
destruction. 

On  its  ruins  arose  the  great  wholesale  grocery  store  of 
W.  J.  Gordon,  where  the -money  was  made  which  gave  us 
Gordon  Park, 

Ten  days  after  the  departure  of  General  Cass,  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott,  the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane,  who  a  few  years  before 
had  led  our  army  to  victory  in  Mexico,  now  a  candidate  for 
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President,  arrived  in  Cleveland  and  became  a  guest  at  the 
American,  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  appeared  upon  the  hotel 
balcony,  and  commenced  a  speech  to  a  large  crowd,  which  had 
assembled  to  see  and  hear  him.  Soon  a  voice  was  heard 
shouting,  "Hurrah  for  Gineral  Scott."  Said  the  General  in 
response,  "I  love  to  hear  that  rich  Irish  brogue;  it  brings  to 
mind  the  noble  deeds  of  the  Irishmen,  whom  I  have  often  led 
to  battle  and  to  victory."  In  a  speech  at  Pittsburg,  made  a 
few  days  before,  the  General  was  interrupted  in  much  the 
same  way,  by  a  German,  to  which  he  replied,  "I  do  love  that 
sweet  German  accent."  The  Democrats  coupled  the  two  ex- 
_  pressions,  and  repeated  them  in  derision,  much  as  the  Whigs 
had  the  "noise  and  confusion"  speech  of  General  Cass. 

Being  introduced  to  the  General  as  one  who  had  served 
in  the  Mexican  war,  he  gave  me  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand. 
saying,  "You  boys  did  good  fighting,  and  have  a  warm  place 
in  my  heart." 

Gen.  Scott  was  of  commanding  proportions,  about  six  and 
a  half  feet  in  height,  the  tallest  man.  ever  in  command  of  our 
army,  and  the  tallest  candidate  we  ever  had  for  President. 

Place  on  the  outer  wall  of  this  hotel  also  a  tablet  con- 
taining the  names  of  these  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  who 
honored  it  as  guests — Clay,  Webster,  Harrison,  Van  Buren, 
Cass,  Douglas  and  Scott. 

The  Weddei,l  House. 

Where  stood  the  Weddeil,  and  now  towers  the  great 
Rockefeller  block,  is  still  more  historic  ground.  It  was  origi- 
nal two  acre  lot  No.  52,  which  by  "draft  or  first  purchase"  in 
1801.  came  into  the  possession  of  David  Clark,  who  died  in 
1806.  In  1816,  it  had  on  it  a  blacksmith  shop  kept  by  .Abra- 
ham Hicox  on  which  was  posted,  "Uncle  Abraham  works 
here."  In  1820,  the  lot  had  four  owners — Henry  King.  James 
A.  Hillhouse,  Levi  Johnson  and  George  H.  Hill.  In  the  years 
1821,  1823  and  1824,  Peter  M.  Weddeil,  for  the  total  consider- 
ation of  $1050,  bought  out  all  these  parties  and  became  sole 
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owner.  On  the  land,  he  built  himself  a.  brick  house  with  a 
veranda  in  front.  Here,  surrounded  by  flower  beds,  largely 
cared  for  by  his  wife,  lie  lived  in  comfort,  fast  making  money 
in  the  dry-goods  business,  in  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Bank  Sts.  in  what  was  known  as  the  Wasling  Block, 
adjoining  his  residence.  In  1845,  Mr.  Weddell  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  hotel  and  completed  it  in  1846,  the  finest  hotel 
structure  in  the  west. 

Friday  evening  July  7,  1848,  thirty-five  of  Cleveland's 
most  active  business  men  met  at  tthe  Weddell  House  and 
formed  a  Board  of  Trade.  These  men  now  all  dead,  builded 
well.  The  outgrowth  is  our  present  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
with  its  nearly  two  thousand  members. 

The  next  important  event  at  the  hotel,  was  the  banquet 
given  February  82,  1851,  on  the  occasion  of  the  completion  of 
the  railroad  between  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati.  Four  Hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  guests  sat  at  the  table..  Wine  and 
oratory  flowed  freely  until  a  late  hour,  when  some  walked 
home,  and  some  were  carried. 

October  20,  1851,  Jenny  Lind,  who.  under  the  manage- 
ment of  P.  T.  Barnum,  created  such  a  furor  in  the  musical 
world,  became  a  guest  at  the  Weddell.  Later  she  sang  at 
Kelley's  Hall,  tickets  selling  at  what  was  then  considered 
fabulous  prices.  The  prices  here,  however,  were  nothing  as 
compared  with  what  they  were  in  some  other  places.  In  New 
York  $600  was  paid  for  a  single  ticket.  At  her  concert  here, 
she  wore  a  costly  white  satin  gown,  with  roses  on  her  dress 
and  in  her  hair.  She  was  not  handsome,  but  had  an  expres- 
sion which  took  well  with  the  audience.  She  first  sang  that 
inspired  aria  of  the  immortal  Haydn,  "Our  Mighty  Press." 
Then  came,  her  "Gypsy  Song,"  afterwards,  the  "Bird  Song" 
and  "Jo  Anderson,  My  Jo."  She  closed  with  the  famous 
"Echo  Song." 

The  following  lines  are  remembered  as  having  appeared 
in  a  newspaper,  of  that  day. 
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"A  meteor  shot  across  the  sky. 

While  Jenny  stood  star  gazing; 
And  none  could  tell  the  reason  why 

Of  such  a  wondrous  blazing. 
'Tis  very  plain  fair  Jenny's  fame 

Had  mounted  to  the  sky — 
And  the  staFry  choir  shot  forth  their  fire. 

Her  notes  ran  up  so  high," 
Louis  Kossuth,  whose  statue  stanrls  in  University  Circle, 
arrived  in  Cleveland.  Saturday.  B:;iO  P.  M..  January  .t.  18".a. 
and  was  escorted  to  the  \\'eddell  House,  by  several  military 
companies  anil  a  great  concourse  of  people.  On  Monday  he 
.'poke  at  Melodeon  Hall,  in  a  building  which  stood  where  the 
Post  Office  is  now  kept. 

Standing  about  five  feet  eight  inches  in  heiglit,  finely 
proportioned,  dressed  in  black  cassimere  pants,  rich  black 
velvet  frock  coat,  buttoned  high,  wearing  a  gold  gilt  sash,  to 
which  was  hung  an  elegant  sword,  he  was  the  picture  of  a 
valiant  knight.  He  closed  his  speech  with  these  words:  "I 
stand  uj)on  the  shores  of  that  lake  where  Commodore  Perry 
built  bi.s  fleet  and  led  it  to  victory.  Vou  know  the  motto  on 
his  I'nion  Jack,  on  board  the  Lawrence,  Capt.  Lawrence's 
heroic  words,  TJon't  give  up  the  ship.'  People  of  America. 
don't  give  up  the  ship  of  National  independence,  surrounded 
by  the  Barclays  of  despotism,  and  the  Perrys  of  liberated 
nations." 

In  July,  IS-");!.  Reuben  Wood,  having  just  resigned  as 
Governor  of  the  State,  came  to  Cleveland,  and  put  up  at  the 
\\e<Idell  House.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  he  spoke  from 
the  hotel  balcony.  Said  he.  "I  wilt  tell  you  plainly  why  I  have 
resigned  as  your  G<ivernor.  It  is  that  I  may  take  the  consul- 
ship at  Valparaiso  (Chili),  a  position  which  I  am  assured, 
pays  more  money,  and  it  is  money  T  am  most  in  need  of." 
The  consulship,  it  was  said,  netted  the  Consul  $22,000  per 
annum,  but  the  governor  at  the  end  of  a  year,  returned  to 
Cleveland,  and  soon  after  took  as  a  law  partner  a  man  known 
as  "Little  Bill  Abbey,"  a  hair-brained  attornev  who,  a  few 
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years  ago,  was  begging  on  the  streets,  and  finally  died  in  the 
infirmary. 

Gov.  Wood  was  one  of  the  best  of  men,  honest  and  up- 
right in  all  things,  but  in  the  language  of  J.  W.  Gray,  then 
editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  "He  wanted  greatly  in  foresight, 
perspicacity  and  circumspection."  "Think,"  said  Mr.  Gray, 
"the  blunder  he  made  when  he  introduced -Gen.  Cass!" 

Our  New  England  Society  December  'Z'i.  18."i->,  gave  its 
first  banquet  at  the  W'eddell  House. 

February  14,  ISfil  Abraham  Lincoln,  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  to  assume  his  duties  as  president,  became  a 
guest  at  the  Weddell,  remaining  over  night.  At  4  o'clock 
P.  M..  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  party  arrived  at  the  Euclid  Station, 
where  a  great  crowd  of  people  had  assembled.  Several  mili- 
tary companies  and  a  long  line  of  carriages,  formed  an  escort 
down  Euclid  Avenue,  which  at  the  time  was  nearly  knee  deep 
with  mud  and  snow.  Mr.  Lincoln  rode  in  an  open  carriage 
drawn  by  four  white  horses,  reaching  the  hotel  about  5 
o'clock  and  soon  appeared  on  the  balcony.  In  his  speech  he 
made  the  prophetic  remark,  "If  all  do  not  join  tt)  save  the 
good  old  ship  of  the  I'nion  this  voyage,  nobody  will  have  a 
chance  to  pilot  her  on  another." 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  they  did  join  in  saving  the 
ship.  That  soon  the  song  wont  forth  over  the  land,  "We  are 
coming  Father  Abraham  three  hundred  thousand  strong."  and 
come  they  did  more  than  three  times  that  number. 

.And  here,  on  this  stately  building,  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  Weddell  ilouse,  let  still  another  tablet  be  placed, 
if  not  to  commemorate  oihers.  at  least  to  mark  the  spot 
hallowed  by  the  presence  of  the  Immortal  Lincoln,  around 
whose  name  will  ever  cluster  a  halo  of  glory,  while  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  will  sound  louder  his  praises,  tor  the 
services  he  rendered  in  giving  freedom  to  the  oppressed,  and 
establishing  a  more  enduring  union  of  states, — -this  Republic 
—bequeathed  to  us  by  the  blood  of  our  Revolutionary  sires, 
which  has  now  become  the  beacon  light  of  liberty  and  civiliza- 
tion throughout  the  world.     (.Applause) 
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The  President;    The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  report  of 
the  Treasurer. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT,  EARLY  SETTLERS'  ASS'N. 

September  10,  1908. 

Balance  on  hand  September  10th,  1J)07 $  11.73 

Received  at  Annual  Meeting 121.50 

Receive<l  from  C,  A.  Davidson,  from  46  Mew 

Members    4G.O0 

Received  from  Old  Members,  clues  collected  bv 

O.  J.  Hodge  and  others '. . . .     43.00 

Received  Special  Contributions,  collected  by 

O.  J.  Hodge  133.60 

$.355.82 

Paid  for  160  Lunches  to  Demarest $  80.00 

"     for  Orchestra  SfJOO' 

"     Davidson  for  collecting  dues  13.80 

"     Rent  for  Hall 15-00 

"     Stenographer   20.00 

"     Printing    Programs    "2.50 

"      Printing  Annals  of  1907 1-J5.00 

■'     Bill  for  Postage.  Printing,  etc S.liO 

Balance  on  hand  September  10th,  1908 Gi.92 

$355.82 
W,  S.  Dodge. 

The  Treasurer's  report  was  received,  approved  and  or- 
dered printed  in  the  Annual. 

The   President:     We   will   now   have   the   report  of  the 

Secretary. 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Members  of  the  Association: — 

Yotir  Secretary  has  to  report  that  during  the  past  year 
nineteen  members  have  died,  and  probably  more,  as  generally  all 
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are  not  reported.    The  average  age  of  those  who  have  died  may 
be  said  to  be  a  little  less  than  seventy-nine  years. 

The  number  of  new  members  considerably  exceeds  the 
number  who  have  died. 

DEATH    l-IST. 

Died.  Age. 

Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Backus Xov.  85  1907  85 

Mrs.  Lucian  A.  Benton N'ov.  24  1907  80 

F.  W.  Bell  Sept.  24  1907  64 

Dr.  Silas  A.  Boynton  Dec.  2  1907  72 

Stephen  Buhrer   Dec.  8  1907  82 

Benjamin  S.  Cogswell  March  16  1908  77 

\V.  K.  Corlett   1906  8(> 

Charles  A.  Davidson  March  3  1908  72 

Taylor  Emerson   Jan.  1  1908  89 

Brougham  C.  Harris   Oct.  31  1 907  09 

Mrs.  Daniel  D.  Hudson Ian,  16  1908  8:i 

Nelson  Moses  Julv  2  1908  75 

Jay  Odell    Tune  13  1908  89 

Schuyler  R.  Oviatt  *Feb.  5  1908  89 

Mrs.  Abbey  L.  Pettengill 1907  64 

Benjamin  Rose   Tune  28  1908  80 

Stiles  Curtis  Smith Dec.  4  1907  76 

A.  T.  Van  Tassel  \ov.  10  1907  74 

Alonzo  P.  Winslow June  13  1908  92 

Biographical  Sketches  will  appear  in  the  next  Annual. 

The  Association  as  usual  was  invited  to  take  part  in 
celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Moses  Cleave- 
land  and  his  party  of  surveyors  on  what  now  constitutes 
Cleveland,  July  22nd  1796,  one  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago. 

The  exercises,  held  on  the  Public  Square,  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  the  Venerable  Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley,  now  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being, 
probably  the  only  person  now  here  who  met  and  shook  hands 
with  one  of  the  men  who  came  to  the  Reserve  with  Mr. 
Cleaveland  and  assisted  in  its  original  survey. 

After  prayer,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Robert  Car- 
ran,  aged  ninety-six,  our  oldest  member,  Mr.  Alexander  M. 
Johnson,  the  oldest  man  now  living  in  Cleveland,  born  here. 
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and  Mr.  Newell  S.  Cozacl,  another  veteran  member,  raised  to 
the  top  of  the  poie  on  the  Square  the  flag  of  our  Country  and 
also  that  of  our  City  while  the  band  played  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  the  people  cheering. 

Col.  Hodge,  your  President,  then  gave  an  address  full  of 
reminiscences  of  early  days  in  Cleveland. 

This  was  followed  by  a  committee  of  ladies  who  placed  a 
laurel  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Moses  Cleaveland. 

-Mrs.  Edwin  H.  f-'oster,  a  great-grand-daughter  of  Judge 
James  Kingsbury,  one  of  the  first  two  settlers  of  Cleveland, 
acting  as  chairman,  mounted  a  step  ladder,  climbed  to  the  top 
and  reaching  far  up,  amid  great  cheering  by  the  vast  crowd 
assembled,  placed  the  wreath  on  the  Statue,  while  the  band 
played  Auld  I^ang  Syne. 

Mr.  Xewton  D.  liaker  was  now  introduced  as  orator  of 
the  day  and  made  a  most  happy  speech,  eliciting  much  ap- 
plause. 

The  exercises  concluded  by  the  band  playing,  the  audi- 
ence arising  and  singing  ".America." 

Mr.  C.  A.  Davidson,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Board, 
having  died.  Mr.  L.  K.  Hoklen.  by  action  of  the  Board,  was 
elected  to  fill  his  place. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  D.  Dodge. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  received,  approved  and  placed 
on  file. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  the  election 
of  officers.    What  is  j'our  pleasure? 

Dr.  Burton:  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  same  officers  who 
have  hehl  the  positions  so  successfully,  be  continued  for  an- 
other year. 

The  President:  Mr.  Dodge,  T  understand  declines  to  be 
Secretary,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  ^[r.  L.  F.  Mellen 
be  elected  to  take  his  place.  If  you  will  put  that  hi  your 
motion,  I  think  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  all. 

Dr.  Burton:     I  accept  the  proposed  amendment. 
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The  motion  as  amended  was  put  by  Dr.  Burton  and 
unanimously  carried. 

The  President :  Last  year  I  asked  to  be  excused  from 
serving  longer  as  President,  and  said  I  u-oulcl  not  take  tlie 
position  certainly  another  year.  I  think,  if  I  now  do  accept 
I  am  fitting  myself  for  that  celebrated  club  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  building  up,  called  the  Ananias  Club.  ! 
remember  however  how  some  years  ago  we  had  a  Probate 
Judge  here.  Judge  Tilden — who  was  elected  eleven  times, 
serving  in  ail  thirty-three  years,  who  at  the  end  of  each  term 
after  the  fifth  came  out  in  a  letter  stating  that  he  would  not 
again  be  a  candidate,  but  at  the  end  of  the  term  was  a  candi- 
date and  each  time  re-elected.  This  was  kept  up  for  eighteen 
years  covering  six  elections.  In  accepting  the  office  of  presi- 
dent again  to-day  I  get  some  satisfaction  out  of  Judge  Tildcn's 
example.  I  ould  not  well  follow  the  example  of  a  more 
worthy  man. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  Miss  Anna  Hunter. 

Miss  Hunter's  singing  was  loudly  applauded. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  in  order  is  an  address 
from  a  gentleman  you  all  know.  I  bad  to  labor  a  little  to 
get  him  to  consent  to  speak  at  thi.s  time.  He  .said  he  had  little 
time  to  prepare  anything,  hut  finally  consented  to  favor  us. 
I  spoke  of  Judge  TiUlen  occupying  the  office  of  Probate  Judge 
for  thirty-three  years.  This  gentleman,  as  you  know,  is  now 
occupying  that  po.'^ition  and  has  for  some  years.  Irrespective 
of  party  considerations  permit  me  to  express  the  hope  that 
the  gentleman  may  .serve  a  little  longer  than  did  Judge  Tilden, 
(Applause)     I  introduce  to  you  Judge  Hadden. 
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(Our  Ancestors) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — 

Folks  who  are  ashamed  of  their  ancestors  are  not  apt  to 
assemble  in  public  and  talk  about  them.  In  a  negative  way, 
this  trait  of  human  nature  may  account  for  the  fact  that  this 
Association  came  into  being.  It  may  furnish  the  reason  for 
its  continued  existence.  It  may  also  account  for  the  fact  that 
we  look  forward  to  the  tenth  of  September  as  to  a  holy  day. 
and  when  it  arrives  we  turn  our  steps  toward  the  location  of 
the  meeting  as  to  a  sacred  place,  and  we  regard  the  occasion 
as  one  where  we  may  regale  ourselves  with  the  stories  and 
songs  into  which  the  experiences  of  our  pioneer  ancestors 
were  crystallized.  We  delight  to  hear,  as  I  heard  the  other 
day,  from  the  lips  of  an  elderly  man,  "My  mother  told  me, 
perhaps  a  thousand  times,  that  the  sailing  vessel  in  which  she 
came,  when  a  little  girl,  with  her  father  and  mother  and  sisters 
and  brothers,  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  was  'eight  weeks 
lacking  two  days  making  the  journey'";  and  also  the  other 
account  from  a  white-haired  old  lady,  who  said;  "My  mother 
never  told  us  fairy  stories  or  Bible  stories,  because  we  pre- 
ferred to  have  her  tell  us  of  the  incidents  and  trials  of  the 
journey  from  Philadelphia  across  the  plains  of  Pennsylvania 
and  over  the  mountains  and  down  into  the  Ohio  \'alley,  how 
she  and  her  mother  and  sister  and  brother  rode  in  a  wagon, 
and  her  father  walked  every  step  of  the  way  by  the  side  of  the 
wagon  or  behind  it."  We  profit  by  hearing  and  rehearing 
these  accounts,  because  as  time  is  removing  us  farther  and 
iarther  away  from  the  actors  of  those  times,  the  great  facts  in 
their  lives  seem  less  and  less  real,  they  are  becoming  mythical 
and  legendary,  and  we  need  to  have  our  memories  refreshed 
and  revived  by  direct,  true  and  positive  evidence,  if  we  can 
get  it,  of  the  deeds  of  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
existence. 
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On  this  occasion,  we  are  privileged  to  stand  tor  a  little 
while,  with  our  backs  to  the  future  and  our  faces  to  the  past, 
and  to  look  intently  and  lovingly  as  far  as  we  are  permitted  to 
see,  over  the  careers  of  those  of  whom  we  are  not  only  not 
ashamed,  but  of  whose  achievements  and  character  we  are. 
and  have  every  reason  to  be,  proud.  It  is  the  day  for  retro- 
spection, and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  mood  which  makes  us 
somewhat  appreciative  and  tolerant  of  tliosc  whose  chief  and 
perhaps  only  religion  it  was  to  worship  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  That  worship  is  as  far  from  us  in  space  as  it  is 
from  here  to  Japan  and  China  and  India  and  Rome  and 
Greece  and  Africa,  and  being  so  far  removed  in  space,  what- 
ever there  is  of  such  worship  now  might  as  well  be  centuries 
old.  But  docs  not  the  mood  we  are  in  this  morning,  lead  us 
to  think  that  possibly  ancestor  worship  is  not  and  was  not 
wholly  without  some  basis  in  reason,  and  had  at  lea.st  a  tinc- 
ture of  logic.  When  we  arc  told  that  these  ancestor  wor- 
shippers bowed  and  kneeled  and  prostrated  before  the  tablets 
on  which  were  inscribed  certain  virtues  of  their  ancestors, 
do  we  not  find  ourselves  sympathizing  with  them?  Our 
physical  circumstances  and  condition  and  our  habits  of 
thought,  may  be  such  that  we  cannot  comprehend  human 
beings  acting  upon  the  belief  that  their  ancestors'  spirits  will 
listen  to  them  and  will  help  them  or  punish  them  for  neglect 
and  wrong-doing.  The  belief  in  the  supernatural,  the  con- 
viction that  onr  ancestors  still  have  physical  power  over  us, 
has  so  little  foothold  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  the 
formation  of  a  ritual  or  liturgy  in  which  such  words  as  these 
would  be  used  as  a  set  form  of  worship:  "I  presume  to  come 
before  the  grave  of  my  ancestors.  Revolving  years  have 
brought  again  the  season  of  spring.  Cherishing  the  senti- 
ments of  veneration,  I  look  up  and  sweep  your  tomb.  Pros- 
trate I  look  up  and  pray  that  you  will  be  present  and  that  you 
will  grant  to  your  posterity  that  they  may  prosper,  .-\lways 
grant  your  safe  protection.  My  trust  is  in  your  <livine  spirit. 
Reverently  I  present  the  five-fold  sacrifices  of  a  pig.  fowl, 
duck,  goose  and  a  lish.  also  an  offering  of  five  kinds  of  fruit. 
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with  a  libation  of  spirituous  liquor,  earnestly  entreating  that 
you  will  come  and  view  them.  With  the  most  attentive  re- 
spect, the  annunciation  is  presented  on  high." 

This  language  and  these  forms  seem  meaningless  to  us. 
hut  to  a  certain  extent  wc  are  not  unlike  these  votaries  this 
morning.  They  had  their  faces  to  the  past  as  we  have. 
They  look  to  their  forehears  as  sources  of  power,  as  we  this 
morning  look  to  those  who  preceded  us  as  sources  of  power 
That  the  ritual  and  the  gestures  and  the  sacrifies  had  a 
spiritual  significance  to  tliose  who  believed  in  ancestor  wor- 
ship, is  undoubtedly  tnie,  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  we.  who 
are  to-day  paying  our  respects  to  those  who  occupied  this 
ground  before  we  were  thought  of.  expect  to  derive,  and  know 
that  we  do  derive  from  them  to-day  substantia!  aid,  not  only 
of  a  physical  character,  but  also  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  nature. 

There  is  not  time  thi?  morning  even  to  recite  a  syste- 
matic schedule  or  catalog  of  the  achievements  and  virtues  of 
our  ancestors,  but  there  is  time  to  go  over  in  general  outline 
a  certain  part  of  their  work  which  is  not  perishable  or 
evanescent  in  ils  character. 

■\\'ith  infinite  labor,  and  etjuipped  with  tools  and  imple- 
ments sndly  inadccjuate.  they  built  bridges  and  public  buildings 
and  dwellings,  barns  and  warehouses  of  such  sturdy  construc- 
tion that  ajiparently  they  seem  destined  to  last  forever.  But 
they  have  been  outgrown,  they  have  ben  worn  out,  they  have 
succumbed  to  wear  and  decay,  they  have  perished  with  the 
using.  Our  fathers'  architeclurc  is  not  our  architecture.  The 
structures  which  furnished  comfort  and  convenience  then, 
would  not  fit  in  with  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  our 
life  as  it  is  to-day,  so  that  only  an  occasional  building  is  left 
to  constitute  a  landmark,  and  to  furnish  us  a  sample  of  how 
they  built  in  those  days.  But  this  was  not  their  only  con- 
structive work.  Our  ancestors  had  an  abiding  faith  in  a 
government  of  laws.  Standing  free  to  accept  and  adopt  all 
that  was  good  in  existing  law.  and  to  reject  all  that  did  not 
meet  their  api>roval.  they  took  advantage  of  centuries  of  ex- 
perience of  the   ,Anglo-Saxon   race   ways,  and   accepted  and 
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adopted  so  much  of  the  common  law  as  they  found  adapted  to 
free  institutions  and  the  needs  of  a  free  people;  and  in  the 
true  spirit  of  pioneers,  they  went  forth  into  new  fields  of 
legislation,  and  enacted  and  engrafted  upon  the  common  law 
such  modifications  and  such  additions  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  and  the  locations  demanded. 

They  also  had  faith  in  the  power  of  the  courts  when  prop- 
erly constituted  and  organized,  to  administer  Justice  and  to 
apply  wise  and  salutary  laws  to  the  affairs  of  men.  They  had 
confidence  that  such  courts  could  deal  with  and  settle  all  the 
controversies  arising  between  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men 
and  all  classes  and  kinds  of  society,  and  to  protect  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  community  and  every  member  thereof. 
But  they  recognized  that  in  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary 
to  call  to  the  bench  of  those  courts  their  wisest  and  most 
courageous  men.  to  call  into  the  Jury  box  men  of  character  and 
candor  and  independence,  and  to  see  that  the  men  who  prac- 
ticed at  its  bar  possessed  learning,  ability  and  integrity.  They 
not  only  recognized  the  importance  of  these  things,  but  they 
saw  to  it  that  the  courts  were  thus  ec[uipped.  so  that  the  men 
who  stood  at  the  bar,  and  the  men  who  sat  upon  the  bench, 
and  the  men  who  filled  the  Jurymen's  chairs,  were  selected 
from  the  very  best  men  of  every  county.  They  were  the 
leaders  in  all  movements,  whether  religious,  commercial, 
political  or  otherwise,  a)id  though  the  community  was  split 
up  into  many  religious  societies,  and  there  were  deep  and 
radical  political  differences,  still  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice, all  were  in  complete  accord.  Wisdom  and  courage  were 
on  the  bench,  candor  and  character  were  in  the  Jury  box.  and 
learning,  integrity  and  zeal  at  the  bar.  (Elwell-Ranney.)  In 
such  a  court,  the  lawyer  who  undertook  to  hoodwink  a  judge 
or  befog  a  jury,  nu'ght  succeccl  in  deceiving  himself,  but  he 
could  mislead  no  one  else.  Our  ancestors  made  it  their  con- 
stant care  that  no  law  should  be  announced  by  the  Judges, 
save  that  which  was  founded  upon  a  reason  that  could  be 
stated  and  appreciated  by  those  interested  in  the  issue  in- 
volved, and  that  no  verdict  was  rendered  that  was  not  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  facts  as  developed  by  the  rules  of  evidence. 
They  literally  stood  on  guard  around  their  courts,  to  ward  off 
the  insidious  attacks  of  corruption,  to  see  that  judicial  earnest- 
ness was  not  supplanted  by  judicial  indifference;  that  gifted 
advocates  were  not  permitted  to  make  a  dishonorable  use  of 
their  powers;  that  juries  did  not  shrink  from  the  performance 
of  their  plain  duty;  so  that  when  a  controversy  came  before 
the  court,  involving  perhaps  the  life  of  a  human  being,  and 
the  community  divided  and  took  sides,  either  on  religious  or 
political  lines  or  according  to  relationship  to  those  involved, 
and  the  place  of  trial  was  crowded  even  past  its  limits,  and 
every  word  of  testimony  and  argument  was  passed  out  to 
those  who  could  not  hear,  until  the  whole  county  knew  all 
that  took  place,  and  feeling  ran  high  and  strong  passions  were 
excited,  when  the  result  came  it  was  accepted  by  all  as  right- 
eous and  just ;  and  if  the  jury  said,  "Xot  guilty ."  the  defend- 
ant was  free  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  and  stood  in  no  danger 
of  violence  in  that  cnniniunity.  Faith  in  the  judge  who  pre- 
sided, confidence  in  the  jurymen  who  serve<l.  knowledge  of 
the  zeal,  industry  and  ability  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  caused 
all  interested  to  feel  that  the  right  conclusion  had 
been  reached,  the  right  final  word  had  been  spoken. 
The  court  and  its  judgment  and  its  decrees  were  re- 
spected by  all.  Punishment  for  contempt  of  court  was  un- 
hearil  of.  for  no  such  a  feeling  was  entertained  or  expressed 
by  any.  All  looked  upon  the  court,  not  in  awe,  as  upon  some- 
thing sacred  or  divine,  but  as  an  institution  founded  and 
maintained  for  the  common  use  and  the  common  protection 
and  therefore  to  be  maintained  and  kept  at  its  best.  XTail  bags 
are  not  sacred,  but  they  are  safe.  The  common  interest — pres- 
ervation, regulation — sustained  by  the  general  will.  lietter 
protection  given  to  them  than  to  the  citizens,  because  every 
one  receives  and  .'iends  letters  and  but  a  comparatively  few 
have  litigation,  but  all  arc  liable  to  have  it.  But  there  is  a 
contempt  of  court  which  has  in  the  past  assumed,  and  is  as- 
suming today,  such  proportions  as  to  threaten  seriously  al- 
most the  very  existence  of  the  courts.     Do  you  know  that  in 
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the  year  1884,  in  the  U.  S.,  130  human  beings  suffered  capita! 
punishment  according  to  law,  and  that  210  lost  their  lives  at 
the  hands  of  mobs?  That  in  the  year  1802,  110  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  that  Judge  Lynch  took  the  lives  of  moro 
than  twice  as  many?  And  that  there  was  hardly  a  year  dur- 
ing the  two  decades  ending  with  1003,  when  there  were  not  as 
many  lives  taken  by  Judge  Lynch  as  by  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted courts?  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  practice  of  lynch- 
ing does  not  prevail  in  Canada,  England,  France  or  Germany. 
and  that  the  only  European  country  where  it  does  prevail  to 
any  extent  is  in  the  rural  districts  of  what  is  known  as  Little 
Russia  (horse  stealing),  must  we  not.  agree  with  Professor 
Sumner  of  Yale  College,  when  he  says  that  we  can  only  con- 
template this  "with  a  feeling  of  national  shame."  Some  of  us 
take  pride  in  the  growth  of  sentiment  against  the  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty,  and  are  inclined  to  feel  that  that  is  the  best 
state  to  live  in,  which  has  no  capital  punishment.  What  must 
our  reflections  l>e_  when  statistics  inform  us  that  almost  hal* 
of  the  lives  taken  by  lynch  law  are  for  offenses  which  have 
not  been  made  punishable  by  death  in  any  English  speaking 
country  for  more  than  a  century,  and  that  some  lives  have 
been  taken  when  it  was  admitted  by  those  who  led  the  mob, 
no  offense  whatever  known  to  the  law  was  committed  by  the 
victim?  In  the  twenty  years  ending  December  ;!lst.  lOO.t, 
3..3:!7  people  were  lynched  in  the  L'nitc<l  States,  an  average  of 
one  every  two  week  days  during  that  period.  It  may  be  a 
source  of  some  comfort  to  simie  of  us  that  over  2.->00  of  them 
occurred  in  fifteen  Southern  States,  that  about  (lOO  of  them  oc- 
curred in  eighteen  so-called  Western  States,  and  that  120  of 
them  occurred  in  ten  states,  which,  in  a  general  way,  might 
be  called  Kastem  States,  and  that  the  New  Englan<l  States 
were  about  the  only  ones  that  did  not  have  a  session  of  the 
court  of  Judge  Lynch.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  got  any  comfon 
out  of  the  10  states  with  which  Ohio  is  classed.  Here  are  their 
names  with  their  respective  numbers  of  persons  lynched  there- 
in during  that  20  years:  Indiana,  42;  Ohio,  21:  Illinois,  21; 
Michigan,  8;  Pennsylvania.  7:    Wisconsin,  fi;  New   York,  2; 
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New  Jersey,  1 ;  Delaware,  1.  Those  who  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  subject,  claim  to  have  reached  this  conclusion, — 
that  lynching  is  most  prevalent  in  two  situations;  first,  new 
countries,  where  the  courts  are  few  and  long  distances  apart, 
and  in  old  communities  where  the  volume  of  litigation  is  so 
great  as  to  clog  the  courts,  rendering  prompt  trials  well-nigh 
impossible,  and  where  through  the  inefficiency  of  court  and 
counsel,  no  way  is  devised  to  overcome  this  difficulty.  We 
reverence  our  ancestors  because  they  saw  to  it  that  neither  of 
these  conditio;is  existed.  To  that  end,  they  devoted  them- 
selves and  made  sacrifices.  If  we  are  to  show  them  the  re- 
spect that  is  their  due,  we  must  devote  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  increasing  and  restoring  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
ability  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  all  who  come  before  it 
promptly,  fairly  and  justly.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  We  have  here  today  perhaps  the  finest 
representation  of  early  settlers  that  we  have  had  at  any  of 
our  meetings.  I  do  not  mean  by  early  settlers  those  that  came 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  but  early  settlers,  be- 
cause you  have  been  here  more  than  forty  years.  You  have 
helped  to  build  up'Cleveland  and  Cuyahoga  County  and  Ohio, 
and  I  am  glad  to  see  such  a  representation  as  we  have  here 
today.  Several  have  come  from  the  country  towns  whom  we 
are  glad  to  see.  There  is  a  gentleman  here,  Mr.  Marks,  whom  a 
few  days  ago  I  met  at  a  pioneer  meeting  at  Rurgess  Grove  and 
while  there  he  showed  me  an  old  musket  which  he  said  had  quite 
a  history,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  not  come  here  today  and 
bring  it  with  him.  The  musket  is  inanimate,  but  it  has  often, 
according  to  what  he  tells  me,  spoken  for  itself.  I  want  Mr. 
Marks  to  come  forward  and  tell  us  a  little  of  its  history.  Mr. 
Marks,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  step  forward? 

Mr.  Marks:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  As 
the  Chairman  said,  I  was  speaking  to  him  about  this  old  mus- 
ket which  I  hold  in  my  hand;  he  requested  me  to  bring  it  here, 
and  therefore  I  have. 

This  gun  is  a  relic  of  the  old  French  and  Indian  War,  also 
of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  my  elder  brother  informs  me 
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of  the  War  of  1812,  having  been  carried  by  one  of  my  uncles 
in  that  war.  That  bayonet,  you  see,  is  somewhat  twisted,  a 
little  sprung,  as  Colonel  Hodge  has  told  you  some  of  the 
early  settlers  may  have  got  once  in  a  while;  but  this  was 
sprung,  I  presume,  in  action. 

My  grandfather  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  My  father 
came  here  from  Vermont  about  the  year  18S1,  my  mother  hav- 
ing preceded  him  one  year.  She  was  a  school  teacher  here 
on  Turney  Avenue  in  the  year  1821  or  perhaps  in  1822. 

My  great  grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  In- 
dian War  about  1756;  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  and 
was  about  to  be  tomahawked  when  a  friendly  Indian  saved 
his  life. 

My  grandfather  fought  with  Washington.  He  was  at 
Valley  Forge,  that  hard  winter  that  you  read  about.  In  com- 
pany with  two  brothers  he  enlisted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  and 
went  througli  the  war.  I  remember  well  one  of  his  elder 
brothers,  who,  for  a  time,  lived  a  neighbor  out  here  at  Gar- 
field Park,  in  a  log  cabin  back  on  the  hills.  He  was  a  very 
religious  man.  His  son  one  night  came  down  to  our  cabin 
and  said,  "If  you  want  to  see  your  Uncle  Joshua  alive  again 
you  better  come  quick,"  and  so  I  remember  running  up  there 
bare-footed  and  bare-headed,  a  little  urchin  probably  not  more 
than  five  years  old.  When  I  got  there  I  found  the  old  man 
praising  God  with  his  last  breath.  Said  Dr.  Ruggles,  as  he 
stood  by  the  bedside:  "Eli,  there  is  no  fiction  there."  And 
there  was  no  fiction  there,  and  before  the  dawn  of  the  next 
morning  the  silken  tie  that  bound  his  soul  to  earth  was  rent 
asunder  and  his  patriotic  old  spirit  went  back  to  the  God  who 
gave  it.  His  bones,  I  regret  to  say,  rest  today  unmarked  in 
the  Newburg  cemetery. 

I  would  say,  in  regard  to  this  gun,  that  it  is  the  first  gun 
I  learned  to  shoot  with.  My  father,  when  I  was  a  boy,  did 
not  allow  me  to  carry  a  gun.  One  day,  however,  he  came  to 
the  city  and  I  saw  eight  great  big  Tom  turkeys  up  in  the 
wheat  field  and  I  went  to  the  house  to  get  the  gun  ;  it  hung  up 
at  the  back  door  and  I  got  a  chair  (I  was  not  as  tall  as  I  am 
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now,  or  I  would  not  have  had  to  do  that)  and  I  got  it  and  ran 
as  fast  as  I  could.  I  crawled  up  and  shot  two  of  the  turkeys. 
brought  them  home  and  dressed  them.  They  weighed  seven- 
teen pounds  and  a  quarter  a  piece.  After  that  I  was  permitted 
to  carry  the  old  gun,  and  three  days  afterwards  my  father 
called  my  attention  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  same  flock 
and  told,  nie  how  to  proceed.  In  looking  for  that  flock  I  saw 
another  that  was  nearly  behind  me,  I  crawled  through  the 
fence  and  got  ready  for  them,  and  I  let  go  and  killed  tu'O 
more;  and  three  days  after  that  he  called  my  attention  again 
to  the  same  Hock.  I  went  out  and  in  fifteen  minutes  I  was 
back  home  with  three  turkeys  on  my  hack,  so  there  were  seven 
turkeys  in  one  week  at  three  shots,  and  I  killed  them  with 
that  old  gun.  (Applause.)  After  that  I  remember  I  shot  a 
couple  of  times  but  only  killed  one  at  a  shot,  and  my  father 
didn't  like  it  a  little  bit.  He  said,  "If  you  can't  do  better  than 
that,  if  you  can't  kill  two  or  three  at  a  time,  I  will  have  to  take 
the  gun  hereafter;"  but  he  didn't  do  it.  Now,  this  gun  will 
kill  at  both  ends.  My  elder  brother  that  lives  here  remembers 
full  well  the  last  time  he  ever  shot  it.  Yes.  he  shot  into  a 
flock  of  turkeys  and  went  over  backward  while  the  turkeys 
went  the  other  way.  I  believe  he  claims  he  killed  one,  but  a 
fox  came  along  and  took  it — perhaps.     (Laughter.) 

It  used  to  be  said  everybody  knew  when  this  gun  went 
off;  they  said  it  made  a  noise  as  though  the  hills  were  all 
crumbling  down.     (Laughter.) 

Thank  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  listening  to  my 
rambling  talk.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  Permit  me  to  say  that  this  flint-lock 
gun  is  the  same  kind  of  a  gun  I  carried  sixteen  months  in  the 
Mexican  war,  sixty  years  ago.     (Applause.) 

We  will  now  adjourn  for  dinner. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


Selection  by  the  orchestra. 

The  president  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  2  o'clock. 

The  President :  The  next  speaker  is  a  lady  who  in  earlier 
years  I  might  have  introduced  to  yoii  as  the  wife  of  a  Judge. 
Today,  however,  I  introduce  her  to  you  as  an  authoress — 
author  of  "Altars  to  Mammon"  and  other  literary  productions 
—Mrs.  Elizabeth  Neff. 

OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  PIONEER. 

All  the  world  loves  a  soldier.  Every  heart  leaps  respon- 
sive to  the  boom  of  the  drum  and  the  clear,  high  call  of  the 
bugle.  Every  eye  watches  the  serried  line  of  marching  men, 
glittering  with  armament,  splendid  in  uniform,  moving  as  one 
man  in  the  perfection  of  martial  drill.  No  other  procession 
can  so  stir  the  heart  of  the  people.  We  watch  down  the  street 
with  bated  breath  for  its  coming,  the  commander  at  the  head. 
A  reverent  silence  hushes  the  line  of  march;  that  choking 
lump  rises  in  our  throats,  and,  in  those  rare  times  when  the 
army  is  going  off  to  war,  our  tears  rain  down  at  the  very  sight 
of  the  boys  in  blu€  who  go  forth  ready  to  die  for  God  and 
home,  and  native  land.  But,  with  all  honor  to  that  well  drilled 
army  in  blue  who  fought  for  our  freedom  and  won  it  with 
their  gallant  lives,  I  stand  here  today  to  do  honor  to  another 
army  so  vast  that  its  ranks  have  covered  the  march  from 
Plymouth  Rock  to  the  Golden  Gate,  from  the  snowy  moun- 
tains of  the  Kennebec  to  the  hot  plains  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
that  magnificent  army  of  peace,  those  soldiers  of  fortune  who 
conquered  the  land  for  us  with  transit  and  chain,  with  ax  and 
plowshare,  whose  nurses  wore,  not  the  red  cross  badge,  but 
the  homespun  apron,  and  who  rocked  the  cradle  of  the  sturdy 
young  American,  instead  of  bandaging  the  cruel  wounds  of 
battle. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May  each  recurring  year  we  deck  with 
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solemn  ceremony  the  graves  qf  the  soldiers  who  went  out  to 
battle.  On  the  fourth  of  July  we  celebrate,  in  less  dignified 
fashiun,  the  beginning  of  that  war  which  won  our  nation,  but 
we  keep  no  holiday  to  celebrate  the  landing  of  the  first  men 
and  women  who  came  to  fight  the  forest,  the  brutal  savage 
and  the  bitter  climate,  the  horror  of  homesickness  and  starva- 
tion, in  order  to  plant  civilization  in  the  new  world  that  their 
descendants  might  inherit  the  fairest  and  fruitfulest  country 
that  the  sun  shines  on. 

The  armies  of  war  leave  desolation  in  their  wake.  They 
forage  and  burn,  pillage  and  kill,  and  destroy  in  one  day  the 
fruits  of  a  hundred  years  of  toil.  They  leave  a  field  of  smok- 
ing ashes  where  stood  a  prosperous  town ;  beautiful  acres  of 
glistening  corn  and  yellow  wheat  are  trampled  wastes  when 
they  have  passed.-  But  the  great  armies  of  civilization  who 
wend  their  slow  way  in  covered  wagons,  with  a  cow  tied  be- 
hind, transform  the  desert  into  a  luxuriant  garden,  cover  the 
soil  with  wealth-bringing  crops,  and  dot  the  landscape  with 
pleasant  homes  and  white-spired  churches. 

The  Early  Settlers  are  the  men  who  make  the  country  a 
lure  to  the  envious  maurauder.  No  invader  is  ever  tempted 
into  a  wilderness,  or  a  desert.  It  is  only  after  generations  of 
down-cutting  and  up-building,  of  sowing  and  reaping  that  the 
greedy  trespasser  covets  the  land  and  sweeps  his  invasion  of 
annihilation  across  the  country  it  has  taken  so  long  to  enrich 
with  civilization. 

The  Early  Settler  brings  not  only  prosperity  to  a  new 
country,  and  he  certainly  does  bring  that.  He  brings  its  pop- 
ulation as  well.  He  makes  the  country  in  its  social,  as  well 
as  its  physical  sense.  He  founds  the  nation — or  rather,  his 
wife  does.  I  stood  and  looked  at  the  little  rock  in  Plymouth 
harbor  last  summer  upon  which  the  foot  of  a  young  girl  first 
stepped,  that  of  Mary  Chiltcr,  who  sprang  ashore  before  any 
man  had  the  chance  to  assert  bis  occupation,  and  it  struck  me 
as  symbolical  that  this  United  States,  which  is  certainly  a 
woman's  kingdom  more  than  any  other  government  has  ever 
been,  should  have  been  pre-empted  by  a  woman's  foot  in  the 
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beginnin^^.  A  year  before,  I  had  stood  on  the  bank  of  that 
canal,  at  Delthaven,  from  which  that  brave  band  of  Separatists 
had  embarked  on  their  dangerous  journey  to  the  unknown 
wilds.  I  stood  in  deep  reverence  in  the  little  old  church  fac- 
ing the  canal  in  which  the  Pilgrims  invoked  Divine  blessing 
on  their  small  company  in  the  Mayflower — and  standing 
there  some  realization  of  the  boundless  courage  it  had  taken 
to  embark  on  that  voyage  came  to  me.  The  soldier  of  war, 
trained  to  fatigue,  inured  to  hardship,  booted  and  spurred  and 
armed  to  the  teeth,  may  face  the  wilderness  with  intrepidity 
in  the  safety  of  numbers,  but  he  leaves  no  farms  and  towns  in 
his  wake.  Even  the  devoted  lives  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who 
came  to  convert  the  savage,  left  but  a  traditional  name  here 
and  there.  Nowhere  did  the  explorer  find  a  more  lasting 
settlement  than  an  earthen  rampart,  or  a  fallen  wall.  The 
bold  P'rench  voyageurs  who  came  to  find  the  northeast  pas- 
sage to  China,  are  but  a  legend  now.  The  gay  cavaliers,  who 
possessed  the  rich  Virginian  forests,  scarcely  left  a  chimney. 
Of  all  the  splendidly  mounted  and  gorgeously  caparisoned 
Spanish  companies,  who  came  to  take  the  New  World  in  the 
name  of  its  sovereigns,  the  only  traces  now  found,  are  the 
crumbling  old  fort  on  the  white  sands  of  St.  Augustine,  a 
street  or  two  of  cocjuina  houses,  and  miles  of  overgrown 
ditches.  There  is  today,  neither  territory,  nor  town,  occupied 
by  the  descendants  of  the  djscoverers  of  America. 

Why  not?  Because  they  sent  soldiers  and  priests — not 
settlers  with  wives  and  children.  It  is  the  woman,  after  all, 
who  brings  real  civilization,  and  permanency.  She  also  brings 
economy,  thrift  and  morality.  A  colony  of  miners  or  herders 
may  represent  wealth  untold,  but  they  live  like  savages,  they 
build  no  towns,  they  drink  and  gamble,  quarrel  and  kill.  It  is 
when  the  traveler  passing  through  the  wild  trail  of  a  new 
country  comes  upon  a  low  log  cabin  with  a  white  curtain  at 
the  window,  a  geranium  on  the  door  step  in  an  old  tin  can,  a 
red  flannel  petticoat  hanging  on  the  line  by  the  side  of  the 
hickory  shirt,  and  best  of  all,  a  baby's  dress,  that  his  heart 
warms  with  the  welcome   he  knows   he  will   receive,  and  the 
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safety  that  will  envelop  him.  The  next  time  he  passes  through 
that  country  there  will  be  a  cross-roads  where  that  cabin  . 
stands,  the  clearing  will  have  grown  to  a  farm,  beautiful  with 
the  sheen  of  corn  and  the  waving  gold  of  wheat ;  there  will  be 
a  red  schoolhouse  across  the  road,  and  a  chnrch  on  the  hill, 
strong  sons  and  comely  daughters  will  answer  the  Sabbath 
bell,  and  walk  reverently  to  lift  their  voices  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Probably  the  father  and  mother  will  have  gone  early  to 
their  graves  in  the  little  church-yard,  worn  by  the  terrible 
struggle  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  provide  for  their  family 
at  the  same  time.  Those  brave  scouts  of  fortune,  that  ad- 
vance guard  of  peace,  of  freedom,  of  prosperity,  those  foun- 
ders of  the  noblest  institution  on  earth,  the  American  home. 
are  seldom  destined  to  live  to  see  the  fruits  of  their  planting. 
The  brave  young  husband  and  wife  who  left  the  old  village 
and  the  family  roof-tree,  who  gathered  a  few  household  goods 
into  the  covered  wagon  and  set  forth  on  that  six  weeks' 
journey  over  the  mountains  and  across  treacherous  rivers,  to 
the  fabled  Western  Reserve,  could  not  hope  to  siir\'ive  the 
perils  and  privations  of  their  adventurous  lives  and  live  to  the 
good  old  age  of  the  brothers  and  .si.sters  who  stayed  in  the  na- 
tive town.  They  were  brave — braver  than  we  can  think. 
Can't  you  see  them  on  the  never-to-be-forgotten  day  of  de- 
parture stopping  the  horses  at  top  of  the  hill,  to  get  the  last 
look  at  the  dear  valley — the  only  picture  they  could  carry 
with  them,  for  they  had  no  camera.  I  think  they  would  both 
stand  up  in  the  wagon  and  turn  with  shaded  eyes,  looking 
back  at  the  haunts  of  their  childhood,  at  the  embowered 
streets,  at  the  old  red  house  under  the  elms  where  the  father 
and  mother  were  still  standing  at  the  gate  watching  that  little 
canvassed  wagon  out  of  sight — knowing  that  it  could  never 
retrace  that  terrible  journey.  At  that  last  moment  every  ob- 
ject in  sight  would  be  inexpressibly  dear,  the  old  barn,  the 
apple  tree,  the  postoffice  and  village  store.  It  might  be  that 
they  were  leaving  a  tiny  grave  forever  under  the  weeping 
willows.  Long  and  tenderly  they  look,  printing  every  detail 
in  memory,  then  a  last  farewell  is  waved,  and  they  start  the 
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horses  and  turn  their  faces  to  the  western  wind.  It  was  not 
then  a  Pullman  car  journey  of  a  few  hixurious  days  with  a 
diner  in  the  rear.  It  was  a  life  parting.  They  slept  in  their 
wagon  at  night,  or  camped  by  a  stream  in  the  woods,  ready  to 
defend  themselves  against  wild  beasts,  or  wilder  savages  of 
the  forest  with  the  old  musket.  How  many  times  sickness 
overtook  them,  or  horrible  massacre  ended  the  journey.  How 
many  times  one  of  the  horse's  died,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
finish  the  long  days  on  foot,  abandoning  their  stores  and  the 
bits  of  necessary  furniture  that  they  had  brought.  But  cer- 
tain of  the  courageous  little  bands  did  reach  thetr  destination, 
and  trinmphed  over  unspeakable  difficulties. 

How  little  we  know  of  them,  those  quiet  men  and  women 
who  came  out  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and  planted  a  great 
city  for  us.  We  have  reared  a  monument  to  Moses  Cleaveland, 
whose  name  our  city  bears,  a  just  honor,  but  don't  we  owe  a 
taller  one  to  the  pioneer  who  fought  for  every  foot  of  the  land 
on  which  we  now  stand,  fought  the  stubborn  forest,  the  blasts 
of  Lake  Erie  winters,  the  blaze  of  Northern  Ohio  summers, 
the  wild  animals  that  destroyed  their  crops  and  menaced  their 
lives  and  the  Indians  who  prowled  still  through  the  paths  that 
had  been  theirs,  until  they  made  way  easy  for  us?  They  have 
left  us  few  landmarks,  and  many  of  the  names  of  these  pioneers 
have  been  forgotten. 

They  were  sturdy  heroic  men  and  women  who  settled  in 
the  valley  of  the  crooked  little  Cuyahoga.  Let  us  keep  forever 
sacred  that  2nd  of  May  on  which  Lorenzo  Carter  the  first  real 
settler  came.  Why  not  appoint  a  day  in  which  to  do  honor  to  the 
soldiers  of  the  axe  and  plow  share,  who  won  more  for  us  than 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  And  on  that  day  sacred  to  their  memory 
let  us  honor  equally  the  men  and  women  who  came,  the  women 
who  ground  corn  in  the  mortar,  who  tended  the  garden  and  spun 
and  wove  the  cloth  for  their  clothing  before  they  made  them  by 
hand.  In  this  day  of  conveniences  we  cannot  conceive  of  the 
labor  they  performed  nor  the  privations  they  suffered  for  the 
comforts  of  life  which  are  to  us  now  the  necessities.  I  have  heard 
my  father  tell  of  his  pioneer  grand-mother  who  after  her  home 
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burned  down  baked  the  bread  for  a  family  of  twelve  in  one  skillet 
tilted  lip  before  the  open  fire  alternating  the  slow  process  by  doing 
the  ironing  for  the  family  with  one  iron,  heated  before  the  same 
fire.  This  ^eat  grand-mother  rode  twenty-two  miles  on  horse 
back  carrying  in  turn  each  of  her  babies  on  the  saddle  with  her 
to  do  her  shopping  in  the  nearest  town. 

Now,  can  we  calculate  what  that  regal  energy  means  to 
us?  It  resulted  in  an  advanced  womanhood  such  as  no  other 
country  can  imagine.  The  American  woman  of  today  can  do 
more  kinds  of  things,  and  do  them  artistically  and  well,  than 
any  other  woman.  She  can  combine  two  classes  of  woman 
in  her  own  skill,  she  can  take  the  place  of  seamstress  or  maid, 
of  teacher  or  cook,  and  keep  her  own  dignity.  She  developed, 
first,  through  this  necessity  an  industrial  skill  and  inventive- 
ness which  made  her  mistress  of  her  time,  then  with  her  leis' 
ure,  she  has  developed  an  intellectual  activity,  the  like  of 
which  has  never  before  been  known,  in  the  women  of  anj- 
tion. 

The  little  ships  that  brought  the  first  migrations  to  the 
N'pw  World  were  so  small,  the  voyage  was  so  long  and  costly 
that  but  little  furniture  and  baggage  could  be  carried  for  the 
colonists,  who  were  often  people  of  quality,  delicately  nur- 
tured in  the  mother  country.  Most  of  the  lovely  old  Chippen- 
dales, that  were  supposed  to  have  come  over  during  the  first 
century,  were  brought  later,  or  made  in  this  country  and  the 
invention  and  skill  thus  developed  have  revolutionized  the 
home  life  not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  the  world,  A  few 
years  ago  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  lectured  on 
"What  Science  Owes  to  America,"  and  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  great  inventions  made  in  America,  the  spinning  Jenny  and 
printing  press  seemed  to  be  almost  the  only  ones  that  were 
lacking  from  the  list.  In  a  word,  if  you  take  away  American 
inventions  from  the  world,  you  plunge  it  back  into  the  dark 
ages,  the  age  of  the  stage-coach  and  sailing  vessel,  of  slow 
mail  and  hand  wrought  metal.  Take  away  telegraphy  and  the 
telephone  alone,  and  what  a  lapse  of  civilization  would  follow. 
It  is  incredible  now  to  read  of  the  labor  performed  by 
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some  of  the  heroines  of  early  days.  Those  same  small  ships 
could  not  carry  either  cattle  or  steerage  passengers  in  the  early 
times,  and  there  were  practically  no  servants.  As  this  is  the 
only  new  country  which  was  peopled  in  the  first  place  by  in- 
habitants of  high  degree  this  industry  led  to  a  dignity  of  labor 
some  traces  of  which  still  linger.  The  first  lady  in  town  must 
bake  her  own  bread  for  lack  of  a  cook,  and,  when  commercial 
relations  with  England  grew  strained,  she  must  also  weave 
ami  spin,  braid  hats  and  dye  fine  stuffs.  A  hint  of  the  austeri- 
ty of  their  lives  is  given  in  the  protest  of  one  good  dame  who 
begs  that  iiutter  be  not  served  to  the  guests  at  a  wedding 
feast,  when  the  milk  of  the  nine  cows  in  the  town  was  so  sore- 
ly needed  by  the  sick.  Another — a  Michigan  woman — writes 
that  the  ague  is  less  to  be  dreaded  since  a  supply  of  dried  ap- 
ples has  been  received  for  the  sufferers. 

Then  there  is  that  Mrs.  Smith,  the  minister's  wife,  who 
writes  to  her  hnsband  in  the  revolutionary  army  that  she  has 
so  little  time  to  write  to  him  although  she  rises  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  She  must  set  the  emptyings  for  the 
daily  baking  for  her  family  of  twenty-three  persons.  She 
must  then  turn  the  stuff  in  the  dye  vats,  and  instruct  Betty  in 
the  day's  duties,  after  which  she  calls  the  family  together  and 
conducts  prayers,  when  they  are  ready  for  breakfast.  That 
dispo.sed  of,  she  sets  the  looms  for  the  old  woman  who 
weaves,  and  hears  the  lessons  of  the  seven  students  who  have 
come  to  the  minister's  house  for  education.  She  also  cares  for 
the  three  paupers,  who  are  inmates  of  her  household,  and 
gives  a  little  time  to  her  own  children.  There  is  also  sewing 
to  be  done,  and  the  work  of  the  men  on  the  farm  to  inspect,  as 
well  as  village  meetings  to  attend.  So  that  by  the  time  her 
household  are  in  bed  she  is  too  sleepy  to  write  more  than  this 
brief  account  of  the  day  to  her  dear  husband  in  the  army  for 
whose  return  she  prays,  and  who,  she  hopes,  will  forgive  her 
for  not  writing  more  at  length.  Do  you  wonder  at  the  thrift 
and  competency  of  the  descendants  of  such  mothers?  They 
have  done  their  work  too  well.  l"hey  have  established  a  pos- 
sibility of  ease  and  luxury  that  will  make  future  generations 
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of  their  daughters  helpless,  if  they  do  not  keep  up  their  tradi- 
tions of  industrial  democracy.  Life  is  made  too  easy  to  be 
wholesome  for  some  of  the  descendants  of  these  toiling  pio- 
neers. It  is  theirs  to  use  their  leisure  and  wealth  and  influ- 
ence to  preserve  the  things  that  their  forbears  broupfht  to  the 
new  country,  that  high  morality,  which  has  stamped  us  as  a 
nation,  that  peace,  which  has  enabled  us  to  lead  the  world  in 
our  industries.  It  riiust  appear  strange  to  a  European  making 
his  first  tour  across  the  country  to  be  able  to  look  (ner  the 
fields  and  farms  in  ever>'  direction  without  the  barrier  of  high 
walls  of  solid  masonry.  He  must  be  surprised  to  visit  city 
after  city  and  perhaps  never  once  see  a  military  company — 
nor  even  one  soldier,  in  strange  cnntrast  to  the  cities  of  Eu- 
rope, which  seem  like  walled  garrisons  with  troops  never  out 
of  sight.  On  the  principal  streets  of  the  city  of  Dublin  the 
bright  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  off  duty  are  more  ninnerous 
and  conspicuous  at  any  hour  of  the  day  than  the  dresses  of 
the  ladies  who  pass  in  shoppmg.  in  addition  to  the  ever-])res- 
ent  military,  one  is  never  out  of  sight  of  a  policeman,  while 
in  crowded  districts  they  stand  almost  in  ranks^a  striking 
contrast  to  the  smalt  number  in  our  cities  who  manage  to  keep 
the  peace. 

We  arc  not  apt,  in  tracing  the  sources  of  our  phenomenal 
growth  and  prosperity  to  give  due  credit  to  the  happy  homo- 
geneity of  our  many  states  and  territories,  to  the  peaceable 
relations  of  our  vast  population,  which  save  us  the  enormous 
drain  upon  our  resources  of  a  huge  standing  army,  of  the  great 
castles  for  defense  and  the  thousands  of  miles  of  costly  walls, 
the  building  of  which  have  impoverished  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Not  the  least  of  our  reserves  of  wealth,  is  in  the  splen- 
did industrial  army  of  young  men  in  their  first  strength,  who 
would  have  to  enlist  as  soldiers  in  any  other  country,  but  who 
in  this  are  detailed  to  work  in  the  development  of  our  mani- 
fold avenues  of  manufacture.  This  we  owe  to  those  heroes  of 
our  revolution  who  first  made  us  a  nation,  to  those  of  the  civil 
was  who  preserved  us  a  nation,  and  to  whose  sacred  dust  we 
must  pledge  our  honor  to  keep  the  faith,  to  hold  fast  to  the 
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high  principles  for  which  they  foupht,  to  the  principles  of  re- 
publican equality  and  simplicity,  to  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

Let  us  never  forget  in  this  noble  Western  Reserve,  which 
we  believe  is  destined  ere  long  to  be  the  important  commer- 
cial center  of  the  continent,  what  we  owe  to  the  later  pioneer, 
the  early  settler  of  yesterday,  who  founded  the  institutions  of 
which  we  are  proud.  Let  us  never  forget  the  founder  of  our 
school  system  which  is  of  inestimable  importance  to  our  great 
foreign  population,  nor  the  high  ideals  of  those  early  settlers. 
whose  names  are  so  long  a  list  that  they  cannot  he  enumer- 
ated, who  made  Cleveland  a  city  of  churches  and  noble  chari- 
ties, as  well  as  of  ringing  hammers  and  puffing  engines.  Let 
us  never  forget  the  soldiers  who  went  out  from  Cleveland  in 
sixty-one.  nor  the  Cleveland  women  who  responded  to  their 
need  with  that  magnificent  auxiliary,  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion, which  received  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  gave 
them  the  tenderest  care.  The  earlier  institutions  of  Cleveland 
are  noted  for  their  efficacy  and  their  fine  scope,  but  there  is 
not  time  even  to  enumerate  the  distinctive  monuments  to  Phi- 
lanthropy. Such  institutions  as  Lakeside  Hospital,  Cioodrich 
House  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  are  not  mushroom 
growths,  but  the  slow  evolution  of  the  spirit  of  some  strong 
pioneer  working  through  later  years,  after  its  original  brain 
has  ceased  to  plan. 

Like  any  other  army — or  even  more  than  other  armies — 
this  great  campaign  of  peace  and  industry  depends  not  so 
much  upon  its  officers,  as  upon  the  rank  and  file  of  privates, 
of  men  and  women  who  quietly  and  courageously  plod  day 
after  day — hoping  for  no  reward — adding  their  record  as  use- 
ful citizens  to  the  general  growth  of  the  town  and  country. 
There  were  thousands  of  these  whose  names  have  vanished 
who  built  homes,  plied  their  trades,  paid  their  taxes,  and  went 
to  their  rest,  without  ever  suspecting  how  much  they  had 
done  for  posterity  in  simply  being  useful  and  industrious  citi- 

There  is  one  early  settler  to  whom  we  never  can  give  his 
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due — the  very  earliest  settler  of  all — the  farmer.  He  is  a 
brave  man.  for  no  coward  would  take  the  chances  of  failure, 
that  he  looks  in  the  face.  He  is  a  tremendous  worker — for  no 
lazy  man  ever  yet  made  the  desert  blossom.  He  is  a  public 
spirited  man — for  he  adds  to  the  beauty  the  productiveness 
and  the  value  of  the  country  in  general  more  than  any  other 
craftsman,  yet  he  rarely  grows  rich  himself,  while  the  very 
benefit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  public  increases  his  own 
taxes.  He  is  the  commissariat  of  the  city  upon  whom  it  de- 
pends for  daily  bread.  Often  at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  drives 
over  the  frozen  roads  in  a  driving  blizzard  to  bring  daily  sup- 
plies which  he  has  grown  under  the  dangerous  heat  of  the 
midsummer  sun — and  for  which  he  is  never  overpaid.  He  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  dependence.  Railroad  stocks  may  rise  and 
fall;  steel  and  iron  may  lose  their  sway,  but  the  farmer  holds 
life  and  prosperity  in  his  brown  hand.  The  price  of  wheat 
is  the  cornerstone  of  ihe  cimimercial  structure.  The  acreage 
of  corn  in  any  year  is  the  nation's  dependence. 

All  honor  to  this  patient  soldier  of  the  ranks,  who  gives 
so  much  and  asks  so  little.  Let  the  law  makers  give  him  good 
roads,  gond  schools  and  fair  shipping  rates. 

These  are,  roughly  sketched,  a  few  of  the  (actors  who 
have  given  us  .such  golden  measure  of  success  in  the  Western 
Reserve,  our  predecessors  in  the  near  past.  Our  debt  to  them 
can  never  be  paid.  Itut  there  is  another  that  we  owe— the 
legacy  we  shall  leave  to  our  successors.  We  must  remember 
that  wo  are  early  settlers  of  the  city  that  will  stand  here  a 
hundred  years  hence,  and  to  it  we  owe  more  than  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil.  W'c  are  but  the  trustees  of  all  the  ben- 
efits that  have  come  down.  It  is  our  duty  to  hand  on  our 
trust  intact,  not  only  as  to  its  principal,  but  with  the  interest 
accruing  from  our  use  of  it.  To  this  end,  we  must  be  vigilant 
in  civic  morals,  expenditures  and  improvements.  We  may 
never  walk  upon  a  completed  Mall — wc  may  never  see  the 
group  plan  lift  its  white  towers  against  the  northern  sky — but 
we  must  build  it  for  the  future  citizen  even  as  the  pioneer 
built  for  us.    The  great  burden  of  the  city's  poor  and  afflicted 
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must  be  lifted  by  a  system  of  self-help  which  may  be  an  ex- 
ample to  the  world.  We  must  remember  that  to  the  building 
of  that  greater  Cleveland,  which  shall  stand  a  hundred 
years  hence,  it  is  required  of  the  rank  and  file,  only  that  each 
of  us  shall  bring  a  stone  according  to  his  strength,  shall  hew 
it  according  to  his  skill,  and  if  we  of  the  nineteen  hundreds  do 
this,  conscientiously,  a  wonderful  city  will  stand  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  that  will  be  not  only  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  but  the 
heart  of  the  great  Middle  West.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  These  books,  which  have  been  distributed, 
are  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Foster,  who,  I  am  glad  to  say,  is 
with  us  today.  They  contain  much  of  historical  interest  about 
Cleveland.  Mrs.  Foster  is  the  great-granddaughter  of  James 
Kingsbury.  Mr.  Kingslmry  was  the  second  settler  to  come 
here,  being  about  a  month  later  in  his  arrival  than  Lorenzo 
Carter.  Mr.  Carter  arriving  here  the  2ud  day  of  May,  1797,  and 
Mr.  Kingsbury  about  the  15th  day  of  June.  I  tried  to  get 
some  of  the  family  of  Mr.  Carter  here  on  this  occasion.  There 
are  three  of  his  grand-sons  living  in  Cleveland  at  the  present 
time.  Today  there  arc  here  representatives  of  the  Doan  fam- 
ily, one  of  the  first  four  settlers,  and  you  have  here  also  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Dodge  family.  They,  as  I  have  said  before, 
were  the  pioneers,  the  first  settlers  of  Cleveland,  and  are  en- 
titled to  be  considered  pioneers,  because  they  were  the  first  set- 
tlers here,  and  they  lived,  died  and  were  buried  here.  We  honor 
Moaes  Cleaveiand  because  the  City  was  named  after  him,  and 
because  he  was  a  most  excellent  man,  but  he  was  neither  a 
Cleveland  settler  or  a  Cleveland  pioneer.  Excuse  me  for  say- 
ing this  much  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cleaveiand.  It  is  but  justice  to 
Cleveland's  real  pioneers.     (Applause.) 

The  other  day  in  searching  among  old  records  I  found 
that  there  was  a  man  living  on  Euclid  Avenue  whose  grand- 
father was  one  of  the  jury  that  tried  the  Indian  Omic  for  mur- 
der, and  that  his  wife's  grandfather  was  al.so  another  of  the 
jurors.  I  could  not  help  but  think  how  litlle  those  two  men 
sitting  on  that  jury  with  the  fate  of  the  old  Indian  in  their 
hands,  could  have  thought  a  century  thereafter  their  grand- 
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children  would  be  living  together  on  Euclid  Avenue,  man  and 
wife.  I  speak  of  George  J.  Johnson  and  his  wife,  who  was  a 
Doan.  I  find  also  that  Mr.  Johnson's  grandfather,  Levi  John- 
son and  an  ancestor  of  his  wife,  were  once  owners  of  the  prop- 
erty that  Peter  Weddell  bought,  on  which  stood  the  Weddell 
house. 

Now  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  nine- 
ty-five years  ago  today  that  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  was 
fought;  at  about  this  hour  the  battle  was  raging  fiercely,  ft 
was  about  this  time  in  the  day  that  Perry,  on  board  the  Ni- 
agara, having  passed  in  a  small  boat  from  the  Lawrence  to 
the  Niagara,  was  bearing  down  with  all  force  towards  the  De- 
troit and  the  other  vessels  under  Capt.  Barclay.  A  little  later 
came  from  the  taffrail  a  white  Hag  denoting  surrender,  and 
soon  ivent  forth  that  memorable  dispatch  which  went  around 
the  world,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours."  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  next  speaker  is  a  gentleman  who  has  favored  us  by 
coming  here  from  Columbus,  Secretary  of  the  Archeologicat 
Society  of  Ohio,  and  editor  of  the  paper  which  the  society 
publishes.  We  are  certainly  very  much  favored  by  having  the 
gentleman  here  to  address  us,  and  I  know  that  you  will  all  be 
glad  to  hear  him.    Mr.  E.  O.  Randall.     (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  OF  E.  O.  RANDALL. 

Mr,  President  and  My  Good  Friends;  1  hope  you  do 
not  feel  the  embarrassment  that  I  do  in  facing  you  at  this 
time.  It  looks  as  if  I  were  put  upon  this  program  for  the  pur- 
pose of  breaking  up  this  meeting,  as  I  see  that  I  am  the  last 
speaker.  I  think  it  was  some  late  critic  who  said  that  no  one 
should  appear  in  public  to  make  a  speech  unless  he  has  some- 
thing new  to  tell  the  audience,  or  is  able  to  tell  that  audience 
something  old  in  a  new  and  interesting  way.  It  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  me  to  do  either  of  those  things  today  in 
regard  to  the  early  history  of  Ohio,  to  an  audience  so  intelli- 
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gent  and  cultured  as  I  know  the  members  of  the  Early  Set- 
tlers' Society  are. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  talk  to  you  on  local  history.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  take  just  a  little  while  to  remind  you  of  some  of  the 
broader  historical  facts  in  regard  to  the  early  foundation  and 
starting  of  Ohio.  It  had  a  most  unique  origin.  Ohio  history 
is  the  most  unique  in  its  commencement,  the  most  unique  in 
its  history,  I  think,  of  any  of  the  states,  and  I  want  to  show 
you.  if  1  can,  some  of  these  peculiar  phases. 

Two  weeks  ago  today  I  stood  upon  the  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham, just  outside  the  walls  of  that  grand  old  picturesque,  an- 
cient and  unique  Quebec,  and  the  guide  led  us  over  the  field 
where  was  fought,  in  the  year  1?.">!),  that  great  battle  between 
the  English  and  the  French  for  the  supremacy  of  this  great 
Northwestern  territory ;  that  battle,  you  remember,  between 
the  invincible  Wolfe,  the  English  general,  and  the  intrepid, 
dashing,  brilliant  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  and  I  was 
shown  the  spot  where  Wolfe  fell,  now  marked  by  a  little  mon- 
ument. The  result  of  that  battle,  you  know,  was  that  the 
French  were  defeated;  the  English  were  successful;  the  An- 
glo-Saxons became  the  sovereign  of  not  only  the  N'orthwest 
Territory,  but  of  North  America.  It  was  sai<l  by  Fiske.  you 
remember,  that  this  battle  changed  not  only  the  destinies  of 
this  country,  but  the  history  of  the  world.  Now,  that  battle 
was  fought,  on  the  English  side,  by  the  American  thirteen  col- 
onies. Those  little  colonies,  you  remember,  in  their  territory, 
from  their  grants  and  charters  from  the  English  sovereigns, 
claimed  territory  from  the  Atlantic  coast  north  and  south,  as 
the  territory  might  be  designated,  and  west,  from  sea  to  sea, 
as  far  as  the  land  might  go.  They  knew  not.  of  course,  then 
how  far  the  land  went;  many  of  them  didn't  even  know  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  many  of  those  colonists  thought  that  this 
territory  stopped  at  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  but  many  oth- 
ers of  those  colonists  had  crossed  over  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains in  that  French  and  Indian  war  which  ended  with  that 
great  victory  at  Quebec.  The  colonists  said  as  they  had 
fought  that  battle  for  England  and  won  that  victory,  that  they 
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would  now  come  over  into  the  Northwest  territory  which  had 
been  the  possession,  you  know,  of  France  and  they  said  they 
would  cross  over  the  mountains  and  take  their  respective 
shares.  Massachusetts  extended  west  north  of  Ohio;  Connec- 
ticut extended  right  through  the  Northern  part  of  Ohio,  where 
we  are ;  we  are  now  in  a  part  of  what  was  once  Connecticut ; 
and  the  Southern  part  of  Ohio  was  embraced  in  the  claims  of 
Virginia.  These  colonists  said  to  England,  "Give  us  then  our 
shares  of  the  Northwest  Territory,"  but  England,  you  know, 
in  its  selfish  domination,  said,  "No.  we  will  reserve  all  that 
territory  west  of  the  Alleghenies  and  north  of  the  Ohio  River 
for  the  Indian ;  we  will  make  it  his  hunting  ground,  we  want 
him  for  our  ally,  and  by  that  famous  Act  of  Parliament  known 
as  the  Quebec  Act,  they  forbade  the  colonists  to  cross  the  .-Vl- 
leghenies  and  settle  in  this  Northwest  Territory.  That  was 
one  of  the  complaints  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
in  the  year  1774  Gov.  Dunmore  of  Virginia,  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernor, said  that  in  behalf  of  Virginia  he  would  defy  that  pro- 
nunciamento  of  England,  and  that  the  Virginians  should  cross 
the  Ohio  River  and  come  into  what  is  now  Ohio  and  make 
their  settlements  in  the  Southern  part  of  Ohio,  which  was  a 
part  of  Virginia.  And  then,  you  know,  there  took  place  that 
interesting  phase  of  our  early  history  known  as  the  Dunmore 
War.  in  which  3,000  Virginian  pioneers,  not  English  soldiers, 
not  even  militiamen  of  Virginia,  but  the  back-woods  pioneers 
in  their  buckskin  trousers,  coats  and  coonskin  caps,  and 
every  variety  of  hunting  guns  and  rifles,  3,000  of  them  starting 
under  the  orders  of  Dunmore.  1,500  of  them  were  under  the 
command  of  Andrew  Lewis.  They  came  down  the  Kanahwa 
River  to  its  mouth  at  the  Ohio,  just  opposite  Point  Pleasant 
in  Virginia,  and  there  on  October  10,  in  1774,  on  the  Virginia 
side,  was  fought  the  greatest  battle  in  Indian  history.  Fifteen 
hundred  Ohio  Indians,  the  Shawnees,  the  Ottawas,  the  Min- 
goes,  the  Miamis  and  some  twelve  different  tribes,  the  chosen 
braves  of  the  40,000  Indians  that  were  supposed  to  inhabit  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  then  met  the  1,.W0  pioneer  Virginians 
and  there  that  great  battle  was  fought,  the  Indians  saying  that 
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they  would  sustain  England  in  the  Quebec  Act  and  keep  the 
white  man  out,  and  the  Virginians  said  they  would  conquer 
the  Indians  and  come  over  into  Ohio  and  have  their  part  of 
Virginia,  The  result  was,  you  know,  that  the  Indians  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  Ohio  up  to  Chillicothe, 
and  there  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made.  Now,  comes  to  my 
mind  the  most  interesting  event  in  the  early  history  of  Ohio, 
if  not  in  the  history  of  our  country,  so  often  overlooked.  Dun- 
more's  part  of  the  army  came  from  Pittsburgh  down  the  Ohio 
and  met  Lewis'  army  at  Chillicothe,  and  those  3,000  soldiers 
then  came  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hockhocking  and 
there  they  built  a  little  stockade,  called  Fort  Gomer;  it  was 
on  the  lOth  of  November,  when  they  heard  for  the  first  time 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  the  first  Continental  Congress, 
which  had  met  in  September  in  Philadelphia,  and  they  heard 
that  that  Continental  Congress  was  discussing  the  problem 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  Colonies,  and  when  that 
news  was  brought  down  by  a  canoe  party  from  Pittsburgh 
and  was  told  to  their  little  army  here  in  Ohio,  the  officers 
called  a  mass  meeting,  in  that  little  fort  and  they  passed  a  res- 
olution which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you.  They  first  compli- 
mented Gen.  Dunmore  on  his  success  in  conquering  the  In- 
dians aqd  in  getting  a  concession  from  them  to  come  into  Ohio 
and  settle,  and  then  they  passed  this  resolution  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  archives  at  Washington: 

"Resolved,  that  we  will  most  faithfully  bear  allegiance 
to  his  Majesty,  King  George  III  whilst  his  Majesty  delights 
to  reign  over  a  number  of  our  people,  and  that  we  will  at  the 
expense  of  life  and  everything  dear  and  valuable,  exert  our- 
selves in  support  of  his  crown  and  the  dignity  of  the  British 
Empire.  But  as  the  love  of  liberty  and  attachment  of  the  real 
interests  and  the  just  rights  of  America  outweigh  every  other 
consideration,  we  resolve  that  we  will  exert  every  power  with- 
in us  for  the  defence  of  American  liberty  and  for  the  support 
of  our  jusf  claims  and  privileges,  not  in  any  precipitate,  riot- 
ous and  tumultuous  manner,  but  when  we  are  regulariy  called 
forth  by  the  unanimous-  voice' of' our  eoiintry."   ■ 
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My  friends,  that  was  a  declaration  of  independence  in 
Ohio  by  Virginia  Backwoodsmen,  October  10,  1774,  six 
months  before  that  shot  was  fired  at  that  bridge  which  arched 
the  flood  and  where  the  embattled  farmer  stood  and  fired  that 
shot  heard  round  the  world,  and  one  year  and  four  months  be- 
fore the  bell  of  independence  rang  out  glad  tidings  of  freedom 
and  liberty  to  all  Americans.  (Applause.)  Then  followed 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  I  am  not  going  to  fight  that  war 
again,  my  good  friends,  I  don't  need  to  with  this  audience,  I 
only  want  to  recall  to  your  mind  that  in  that  war  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Ohio  took  a  most  prominent  part.  That  bat- 
tle I  have  described  to  you  at  Pt.  Pleasant  was  really  the 
first  battle  of  the  American  Revolution,  for  it  was  a  protest 
against  England's  authority  to  prevent  the  colonists  from  oc- 
cupying the  territory  now  known  as  Ohio;  and  during  that 
American  Revolution  the  settlers  of  Ohio  rallied  to  its  cause. 
England,  you  know,  established  their  Western  headquarters 
at  Detroit;  the  American  headquarters  in  the  West  were  at 
Pittsburg,  and  between  those  two  lay  this  territory  of  Ohio. 
The  British  hired  the  Indians  as  their  allies  in  this  part  of  the 
countrj-  just  as  they  hired  the  Hessians  to  fight  their  battles 
in  the  \ew  England  Colonies,  and  hundreds  of  these  \A'estern 
pioneers  were  in  companies  throughout  the  valleys  of  the 
Scioto,  the  Miamis,  the  Tuscarawas,  the  Maumee  and  the 
Cuyahoga;  the  rivers  ran  with  blood.  You  recollect  that  in 
1778  Congress  decided  that  in  order  to  save  this  Northwest 
Territory  to  the  American  Colonies  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion they  must  send  an  army  across  the  Alleghenies  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Ohio  rivers,  and  Congress  decided  to  raise  an 
army  of  3.000  soldiers  for  the  Ohio  country,  and  voted  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to  sustain  that  army,  but  the  lit- 
tle government  was  bankrupt ;  they  couldn't  spare  the  soldiers 
from  the  Eastern  and  Southern  battle  fields,  and  their  money 
was  so  worthless  at  that  time  that  Washington  said  a  wagon- 
load  of  Continental  money  wouldn't  buy  a  wagonload  of  po- 
tatoes. And  the  result  was  that  all  that  came  in  to  Ohio  were 
300  Continental  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Mcln- 
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tosh,  and  he  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Tuscarawas,  in  Tus- 
carawas County,  near  the  little  town  of  Bolivar,  that  fort 
known  as  Fort  Laurens,  and  there  he  quartered  300  Conti- 
nental soldiers  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Gibson.  This  was 
in  the  American  Revolution,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  it;  that 
little  fort  was  besieged  by  a  force  of  some  .'JOO  Indians  and 
British  soldiers  from  Detroit  under  Col.  Caldwell,  It  was 
during  that  winter  of  ITIS  and  1779,  the  severest  for  many 
years,  the  besieged  were  cut  off  from  all  outside  help  or  sup- 
plies, or  even  water,  and  they  starved  and  froze  and  went 
through  alt  the  hardships  and  deprivation  and  suffering  like 
unto  that  of  Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was  a  Valley 
Forge  in  Ohio,  and  the  deeds  of  bravery  and  suffering  were 
equal  to  those  at  Valley  Forge.  There  was  more  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  Ohio  than  even  in  Connecticut;  no  battle  of  the  Rev- 
olution was  fought  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut;  many  bat- 
tles were  fought  in  Ohio.  After  the  war  was  ended — you  re- 
member it  ended  at  Yorktown — then  the  colonists  said,  "Now, 
we  will  have  our  share  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  Eng- 
land can  no  longer  keep  us  out."  The  Northwest  Territory, 
was  again  claimed  by  the  colonies  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  Virginia;  it  was  also  claimed  by  the 
Indians  who  said  neither  should  come  in,  and  then,  you  know 
these  various  States,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  and 
lastly  Connecticut,  yielded  their  claims  to  all  territory  west 
of  the  Alleghenies  and  it  became  the  great  domain  of  the 
United  States.  Now,  one  other  thing  had  transpired;  the  vet- 
erans who  had  fought  this  great  war,  these  heroes  from  Sara- 
toga to  Yorktown,  were  impoverished ;  they  had  given  not  only 
of  their  blood  and  their  limbs,  but  all  their  property,  and  the 
Government  had  voted  them,  in  indemnity,  lands;  so 
many  acres  to  a  Colonel,  so  many  acres  to  a  Cap- 
tain and  so  many  acres  to  a  private,  but  where  was 
the  land  with  which  they  should  make  good  these  prom- 
ises to  these  veterans?  Then  arose  the  Ohio  Company.  Ru- 
fus  Putnam,  who  lived  at  Rutland,  Mass,,  over  the  door  of 
whose  house  you  may  read  today  these  words:  "Rufus  Put- 
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nam,  father  and  founder  of  Ohio,"  is  so  accorded,  because  he 
was  at  the  head  of  that  expedition  which  came  down  from 
Pittsburg  and  landed  at  Marietta,  and  made  what  is  called 
the  first  white  settlement  in  Ohio.  But  to  my  mind,  my  good 
friends,  he  was  not  the  real  father  and  founder  of  Ohio:  he 
was  only  the  agent  who  later  carried  out  the  plans  of  others. 
Indeed,  I  may  say,  after  a  careful  study  of  this  history,  that 
George  Washington  was  the  father  and  the  founder  of  Ohio. 

Now,  I  hope  to  tell  you,  before  I  get  through,  something 
about  Ohio  just  incidentally.  I  shall  not  weary  you.  As  a 
presidential  State — it  is  in  the  air  now,  you  know — it  may 
seem  a  little  strange,  perhaps,  for  me  to  claim  that  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  was  the  founder  of  Ohio.  Let 
me  tell  you  something  about  that.  George  Washington  knew 
more  about  Ohio  than  anybody  else  in  the  Colonies,  before 
and  during  and  after  the  Revolution.  As  a  boy,  in  1748,  his 
brothers,  Lawrence  and  Augustine  Washington,  were  the 
chief  proprietors  and  organizers  of  the  first  Ohio  Company 
which  obtained  300,000  acres  of  land  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land to  be  located  on  the  Ohio — ^the  upper  Ohio;  that  was  in 
1748,  the  first  Ohio  Company,  and  George  Washington  as  a 
boy.  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age,  knew  all  about 
the  location  of  that  land.  Indeed,  he  was  employed  to  sur- 
vey some  of  it  across  the  Ohio,  but  he  didn't  begin  his  survey, 
but  he  had  become  so  impressed  with  what  he  had  learned 
from  his  brothers  about  Ohio,  that  when  that  French  and  In- 
dian war  of  175!)  was  over  he  hastened  to  get  married  on  his 
way  back  from  his  capture  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  settled  with  his 
bride  at  Mt.  Vernon,  It  was  the  spring  after  his  marriage  in 
1770,  he  went  to  Pittsburgh  and  took  a  doctor  and  scout  and 
two  Indians  for  canoemen,  and  from  Pittsburgh  he  went  down 
the  Ohio  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum,  and  on  fur- 
ther almost  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Miami,  He  stopped 
in  Belmont  County,  at  Mingo  Bottom,  and  he  tells  in  his  own 
journal,  which  is  now  preserved  in  the  Archives  in  Congress, 
how  he  shot  turkey  up  Little  Captina  Creek.  George  Wash- 
ington shooting  turkey  in  Ohio!     But  it  is  an  historical  fact. 
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He  came  on  down  and  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Muskin- 
gum and  made  notes;  this  was  in  1770,  eighteen  years  before 
the  people  came  to  Marietta,  or  thought  of  coming,  and  he 
says  in  his  little  journal  the  day  that  he  stopped  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Muskingum, — "Beautiful  river  enters  into  the  Ohio 
here,  very  broad;  is  navigable  a  long  ways;  it  would  be  a  fine 
site  for  a  pioneer  settlement." 

The  result  of  that  trip  was  that  he  located  30.000  acres 
of  land  along  the  Ohio  on  the  Virginia  side,  given  him  by  the 
State  of  Virginia  for  his  services  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  And  subsequently,  in  1784,  he  bought  3,000  acres  in 
what  is  now  Hamilton  and  Clermont  Counties,  between  the 
Big  and  Little  Miami  Rivers.  And  a  strange  thing  occurred; 
he  bought  that  land  in  1784,  3,000  acres;  he  bestowed  them 
in  his  will,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  seen,  in  which  he  described 
this  land  minutely,  at  $5.00  an  acre— 3,000  acres,  $15,000.  and 
he  makes  certain  bequests  of  this  land.  He  died,  you  know, 
in  17i19,  and  before  his  heirs  could  take  possession  of  this 
Ohio  farm  of  Washington's  it  was  discovered  that  other 
claimants  had  come  in  and  located  the  land.  Washington's 
agent  had  been  irregular  in  registering  the  land  at  the  regis- 
tration office  in  Washington.  The  second  party  who  regis- 
tered the  land  was  correct,  and  the  second  party  was  allowed 
to  take  possession,  and  the  Washington  heirs  were  deprived 
of  their  property ;  there  was  no  attempt  at  fraud  about  it,  but 
Washington's  family  was  deprived  of  this  3,000  acres  of  land. 
Two  years  ago  a  gentleman  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
have  the  heirs  of  Washington  now  living  restored  the  value 
of  this  land.  That  bill  was  pending,  but  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Claims,  to  be  brought  up  again  next  December 
in  the  hew  Congress  to  restore  to  the  Washington  heirs  the 
value  of  the  lands  which  George  Washington  owned  in  the 
State  of  Ohio  in  the  year  1784. 

George  Washington,  in  his  camp  fires  at  Valley  Forge 
and  at  Yorktown,  where  he  would  sit  with  his  officers,  was  al- 
ways telling  them  about  the  beauty  of  the  Ohio  valley.  He 
says  in  his  journal,  "I  made  up  my  mind  thatifl  were  beaten 
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in  this  war  in  New  England  I  would  retire  with  my  little  army 
beyond  the  AUeghenies  and  set  up  in  the  Ohio  country  a  new 
and  independent  republic  of  my  own."  Thus  did  he  thinic  of 
Ohio.  One  of  his  friends  and  main  assistants  in  that  war, 
one  of  his  engineers,  was  Rufus  Putnam — Gen.  Putnam  :  he 
lived  at  Rutland,  Mass.,  and  when  the  Revolution  was  over 
and  the  question  was  what  land  should  these  veterans  of  1776 
have  for  their  homes,  Putnam  said  at  once,  "Why,  those  lands 
in  Ohio  that  Washingfton  used  to  tell  us  about  around  the 
camp  fires  of  the  Revolution  and  then  was  organized,  at  Mr. 
Putnam's  home,  on  January  10,  178li,  the  Ohio  Company,  and 
they  issued  a  circular  to  the  officers  of  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut  and  New  England,  and  they  met  later  at  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes  Tavern,  Boston,  and  Manasseh  Cutler  was 
employed  as  an  agent  to  go  to  Congress  then  in  session  in  New- 
York,  and  get  a  grant  from  Congress  for  a  million  and  a  half 
acres  of  land  in  the  Muskingum  Valley^in  Ohio.  But  you 
know  that  history;  I  need  not  rehearse  it, — how  Manasseh 
Cutler  went  to  New  York  and  that  great  ordinance,  that  sec- 
ond constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  some  respects  a 
greater  document,  because,  my  friends,  the  greatness  of 
Ohio,  which  means  the  greatness  of  the  Northwest  Territory 
today,  is  what  has  made  this  State  and  this  part  of  the  Union 
so  forceful  and  so  progressive  in  the  van  of  American  civiliza- 
tion was  because  of  the  provisions  of  that  ordinance  of  17'87, 
first  prohibiting  slavery  in  this  territory  absolutely  of  any 
kind,  except  for  the  punishment  of  crime;  second,  there  must 
be  provision  for  public  education  free  and  untrammeled,  and 
third,  that  there  should  be  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  any 
man's  religious  belief  or  worship.  Those  were  three  great 
cardinal  principles  in  the  growth  of  this  country,  and  another 
thing  in  that  great  ordinance  of  1787,  which  is  seldom  noticed, 
is  this : 

"It  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  five  States  that  are  to  be 
carved  out  of  this  territory  shall  be  forever  and  remain  a  part 
of  the  United  States  of  America."  It  was  a  declaration  there 
against  the  right  of  secession  and  State  rights  in  the  Nortk- 
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west  Territory.  (Applause.)  Now,  what  happened?  Why, 
that  company  was  organized,  you  know,  they  went,  in  No- 
vember, 1787,  down  to  the  little  town  of  Summer's  Ferry  in 
the  Youghiougheny  Valley,  and  there  they  built  a  little  boat, 
the  Mayflower,  45  feet  long,  about  half  as  long  as  this  room, 
and  12  feet  wide,  about  half  as  wide  as  this  room;  it  carried 
forty-eight  men  from  Massachusetts,  followed  by  the  little 
flat  boat  called  the  Adelphi  and  three  canoes,  a  little  flotilla 
that  went  down  the  Ohio  and  landed  at  Marietta  and  made  the 
first  settlement.  That  was  the  Massachusetts  settlement. 
Now,  my  good  friends,  I  have  Massachusetts  located  all  right 
in  Ohio. 

I  was  bom  in  the  Western  Reserve,  in  Summit  County 
and  therefore  have  a  geographical  and  historical  relationship 
to  you  this  afternoon.  We  belong  to  that  other  part  of  the 
stream  that  came  to  the  Northern  part  of  the  State  from  Con- 
necticut, the  Yankee  Stream.  Yes,  my  good  friends,  while  I 
was  born  in  Ohio,  my  father  was  born  in  Connecticut  and  his 
ancestors  for  generations  were  Connecticut  Yankees;  my 
mother's  parents  were  Connecticut  Yankees,  and  all  the  blood 
that  is  in  me  is  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  blood.  I  said  to 
my  family  the  other  day.  in  speaking  of  that,  "Yes,  I  am  a 
Buckeye  descended  from  Nutmegs."  and  my  little  daughter, 
who  is  my  greatest  admirer  and  also  my  severest  critic,  said, 
"Xow,  look  here,  daddy,  don't  you  get  that  off  in  public,  be- 
cause if  you  do,  somebody  will  remind  you  that  the  nutmegs 
that  those  Yankees  made  were  wood."  (Laughter.)  I  read 
somewhere  that  the  Yankee  nutmegs  were  of  a  dense  nature, 
that  they  were  made  out  of  pine  and  hickory  and  then  soaked 
in  the  oil  of  nutmegs  and  sold  around  the  country  and  soaked 
the  purchasers  with  this  fraud.  I  want  to  treat  my  ancestors 
fair:  they  knew  lots  more  than  we  think  they  did.  We  think 
we  are  awful  smart  nowadays.  Even  in  financial  matters  we 
think  they  were  pretty  slow.  I,et  me  tell  you  that  in  one  of 
the  histories  that  I  found  about  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany that  bought  that  four  million  acres  of  Connecticut  up 
here  in  the  Western  Reserve  was  this  account ;   it  said  that  the 
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Legislature  of  Connecticut  sold  the  Connecticut  Land  Com- 
pany of  Ohio  four  million  acres  of  land  at  thirty  cents  an 
acre,  $l,a00.O00,  and  then  the  agents  of  that  Land  Company. 
about  thirty  five, of  them,  came  out  here  to  locate  their  land, 
and  when  they  got  out  here  they  found  that  a  million  acres  of 
that  land  was  located  out  in  Lake  Erie.  So  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  those  good  old  ancestors  knew  something  about 
financial  plunging  and  frenzied  iinance.  It  is  nothing  new. 
But  there  are  some  peculiarities  about  this  settlement  of 
which  you  are  proud.  When  Connecticut  yielded  up  her  right 
to  Ohio,  she  reserved,  you  know,  this  four  million  or  so- 
called  three  million  acres  in  the  Northern  part,  and  it  was 
known,  therefore,  as  the  Western  Reserve.  That  was  in  1T86, 
but  it  was  a  great  nuisance  to  Connecticut.  They  didn't  know 
what  to  do  with  it;  there  was  a  vast  lot  of  land  untilled  and 
uncultivated;  it  was  of  no  use  to  them  and  no  profit  to  them, 
and  finally  the  idea  was  conceived  of  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company  to  buy  this  land  and  settle  here  jitst  as  Massachu- 
setts had  settled  at  Marietta  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State. 
Connecticut  then,  as  you  know,  sold  this  to  this  land  Company; 
that  sale  was  in  I'OO,  and  then  they  came  out  here,  those 
early  settlers,  and  began  to  locate  on  the  Western  Reserve. 
X'ow,  here  was  a  most  curious  thing:  When  New  York, 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  yielded  up  their  territory  they  did 
it  to  the  United  States  of  America:  it  became  Government 
land  by  the  direct  contract  of  those  different  States.  Now, 
then,  Connecticut  yielded  up  all  her  part  of  Ohio,  except  this 
Western  Reserve  that  she  kept ;  the  other  part  of  Connecticut 
which  went  on  West  through  Michigan,  as  far  as  it  might  go, 
of  course,  became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  but  she  kept 
this  Western  Reserve.  In  1796  she  sold  this  Western  Re- 
serve to  this  Land  Company.  Then  Connecticut  yielded  up 
all  her  right,  claim  and  interest,  judicially  as  well  as  territo- 
rially to  this  domain  where  we  are  now.  That  left  a  peculiar 
situation.  What  was  the  government  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve? Why,  it  had  no  government!  It  didn't  belong  to  the 
United  States  because  it  hJtdn't  been  acquired  by  the  United 
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States;  it  belonged  to  a  Colony,  and  that  Colony  had  never 
given  it  to  the  United  States;  it  didn't  belong  to  Connecticut 
because  Connecticut  liad  parted  with  all  right,  title  and  inter- 
est, judicially  as  well  as  territorially,  to  the  Ohio-Connecticut 
Company  which  had  no  government,  and  for  four  years,  from 
1796  to  the  year  1800,  this  territory  was  simply  without  law 
and  without  government.  There  were  no  legal  licenses  for 
marriages :  there  were  no  courts  to  try  a  case  or  establish 
right;  there  was  no  registration  office  to  register  lands  or 
mortgages  or  anything;  everything  went  as  you  please  and 
do  as  you  want  to.  Now,  there  is  nothing  equal  to  that  in  all 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  It  is  absolutely  unique;  this 
Western  Reserve  here  existed  as  what  the  writers  call  a 
Utopia,  a  no  man's  land.  And  here,  my  friends,  is  that  other 
wonderful  fact  in  regard  to  it,  that  during  those  four  years 
there  existed  here  the  most  peaceful,  law-abiding,  God-fearing 
civil  demeanor  in  people,  faithful  to  their  promises  and  con- 
tracts, more  so  than  in  any  part  of  the  country  that  has  ever 
been  recorded.  It  was  really  a  Utopia  in  which  everybody  did 
onto  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  unto  them,  and  it 
illustrates  the  character  of  those  Utopian  people  who  came 
here  from  Connecticut.  They  were  not  only  men  of  strong 
sinews  and  fearless  heart,  but  they  were  men  of  character ; 
they  were  men  of  conscience;  they  were  men  who  right  in 
their  every  day  life,  in  all  its  trivial  affairs,  did  precisely  as 
they  would  in  a  land  of  promise.  That  was  the  Western  Re- 
serve. No  wonder,  my  good  friends,  that  it  is  the  Attica  of 
Ohio,  and  it  has  produced  so  many  more  of  the  great  and 
sterling  men  of  our  State,  the  Giddings  and  the  Wades,  the 
Garfields  and  McKinleys,  and  all  that  great  array  of  great 
men  we  have  from  this  part  of  the  territory  in  which  you  now 
reside.  The  speaker  before  me  alluded  to  this  great  city  that 
has  grown  up  here,  of  its  commercial  enterprise.  It  is  because 
you  are  the  descendants  or  you  have  been  led  by  the  de- 
scendants of  a  race  of  unusual  people. 

My  good  friends,  I  have  detained  you  far  longer  than  I 
had  any  right  to.    It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  man  to  get  up 
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and  try  to  talk  extemporaneously  on  a  subject  in  which  he  is 
interested.  I  couldn't  do  more  than  come  to  you  with  what 
I  had  in  my  own  store.  Ohio,  my  friends,  is  a  great,  great 
State.  We  are  more  and  more  proud  of  it.  I  want  to  tell  you 
of  an  incident  of  that  kind  which  I  had  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  I  was  in  Paris,  the  great  and  beautiful  capital  of  France. 
One  Sunday  afternoon  I  was  walking  down  that  beautiful 
boulevard  known  as  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  suddenly  I  came 
to  that  great  military  field  where  they  drill  their  troops,  and  it 
was  crowded  with  thousands  of  men  and  women,  and  they 
were  filling  a  balloon,  evidently  there  was  to  be  a  balloon 
ascension,  and  as  I  stood  there  looking  at  that  vast  audience 
and  the  incident  that  was  going  on,  1  discovered  two  gentle- 
men standing  at  my  right  who  were  talking  English,  and.  of 
course.  I  couldn't  fail  to  hear  what  they  said.  I  discovered  in 
a  short  time  one  of  them  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords 
of  England,  and  the  other  was  a  distinguished  man  holding 
a  high  official  position  in  England,  and  one  of  them  said.  "I 
wonder  what  all  this  affair  is  about."  The  other  one  said, 
"Well,  reallj'  I  don't  know,  why  don't  j'ou  ask  somebody?" 
And  his  lordship  said,  "Well,  I  guess  I  will,"  and  then  he 
turned  around  and  he  looked  at  me.  He  supposed  of  course  I 
was  a  Frenchman  and  he  said  to  his  companion — now.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  what  this  lord  said, — I  am  just  quoting 
him — he  said,  "There  is  a  man  that  looks  like  he  was  intelli- 
gent, I  guess  I  will  ask  him."  And  in  very  bad  French  he 
asked  nie  what  was  going  on,  what  was  the  excitement:  and 
in  what  I  regarded  as  very  good  English.  I  told  him  the  people 
had  come  there  apparently  to  see  a  balloon  ascension,  filling 
the  balloon  down  in  the  field,  and  then  he  said,  "Ah.  I  see 
that  you  are  an  Englishman."  I  said.  "Xo.  sir,  I  am  not  an 
Englishman."  "Ah,"  he  said,  "what  country  are  you  from, 
sir?"  I  said,  "I  am  an  American,  sir,  an  American."  "A-h, 
a-h.  a-h,  from  what  part  of  America  are  you,  sir?"  And  then  I 
rose  to  my  greatest  height,  wliich  you  see  is  very  appalling. 
and  when  I  did  that  I  said  to  him,  "Sir,  I  am  from  Ohio."  He 
said,  "Ohio,  let   me  see,   it  seems  to   me   I  have   heard   that 
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name  before,  oh,  yes,  I  read  something  about  that  in  my  al- 
manac. Say,  that  is  a  little  town  up  in  Canada,  ain't  it?" 
Well,  now,  my  good  friends,  in  the  language  of  the  street,  you 
can  just  bet  your  sweet  life  I  waded  into  that  lord,  and  the 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  correct  his  geography,  and  then  I  upset 
his  fundamental  principle  of  mathematics,  for  I  soon  taught 
him  that  a  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.  I  taught  him  that 
Ohio  was  bigger  than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  put 
together;  I  told  him  that  we  fought  the  war  of  1812  and  won 
the  battle  of  Lake  Erie,  and  I  told  him  that  we  furnished 
300.000  troops  in  the  Rebellion  and  all  the  big  generals  from 
Grant  down  to  most  of  the  colonels,  and  then  I  told  him  after 
that  war  we  had  furnished  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  foreign 
embassadors.  Secretaries  of  State  and  War, — in  fact,  we  were 
IT.  (Laughter.)  And,  my  good  friends,  I  so  filled  np  that 
English  lord  with  Buckeye  hot  air,  that  he  almost  went  up 
with  the  balloon.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Akers:  ^^r.  President,  I  move  you,  sir.  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  be  requested  to  place  on  the  roll  of  hon- 
orary members  of  this  Association  the  name  of  the  last 
speaker,  Mr.  E.  O.  Randall,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  President:  We  are  now  through  with  our  regular 
exercises.  We  have  usually  had  impromptu  remarks,  and  if 
there  are  any  gentlemen  here  that  you  would  like  to  have 
speak,  please  call  for  them.  I  see  here  Mr.  Akers,  an  old  resi- 
dent; he  keeps  the  Forest  City  House,  which  I  spoke  of  this 
morning,  and  I  want  him  to  see  that  a  tablet  some  day  is  put 
on  the  Forest  City  House  to  commemorate  important  events 
there.    I  call  upon  him  for  remarks. 

Mr.  Akers:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I 
want  to  thank  the  President  for  giving  me  an  opportunity  to 
express  a  few  thoughts.  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things  to 
this  Association.  I  have  been  a  member  of  it  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  more  years,  and  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  every 
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paper  that  has  been  read  before  it,  especially  those  of  to-day. 
I  believe  that  we  have  had  some  of  the  best  papers  here  to-day 
that  we  have  ever  had  and  I  hope  that  papers  in  the  future 
will  each  year  give  us  more  and  more  about  Cleveland  and 
the  Western  Reserve.  (Applause.)  I  feel  that  there  are  a 
number  of  old  people  here  that  must  soon  pass  away  that 
know  much  about  the  founding  and  building  of  this  great  city, 
and  we  want  to  know  what  they  know.  I  feel  that  we  are 
entitled  to  know  what  they  know,  and  the  best  way  to  get  it 
is  to  get  it  while  they  are  able  to  talk  to  us.  Who  knows  more 
about  the  mercantile  business  of  Cleveland  that  Gen,  Barnett? 
Who  knows  more  of  the  churches  of  Cleveland  than  our  old 
friend  Rev.  I.athrop  Cooley?  Who  knows  more  of  the  iron 
business  than  our  friend  Mr.  Bowler?  Who  knows  more  of 
the  vessel  interests  than  Capt.  Johnson?  These  men  know  a 
great  deal  about  early  Cleveland  that  they  have  never  told. 
If  they  don't  feel  as  though  they  wanted  to  get  up  on  the 
floor,  let  them  write  out  what  they  know  and  if  necessary  let 
somebody  else  read  for  them.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them, 
and  there  are  girls  here  they  danced  with  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago! 

Mr.  Hodge  has  talked  to  you  to-day  about  the  hotels  of 
Cleveland,  but  told  you  nothing  of  the  Road  Houses  about 
Cleveland.  In  early  days  there  wasn't  the  amusements  that 
there  are  to-day  ;  there  were  no  theatres,  gardens  and  concerts, 
but  almost  every  boy  had  a  horse.  In  the  winter  they  would 
get  out  the  old  bob-sleighs  and  three  or  four  bells,  and  away 
they  would  go  for  a  dance  or  a  supper  to  one  of  the  old  Road 
houses.  Many  of  you  remember  the  fine  time  you  had.  I  was 
thinking  of  those  old  houses  while  Mr.  Hodge  was  talking  of 
the  city  hotels.  As  you  went  out  Detroit  Street,  right  under 
the  Viaduct  was  the  first  one,  called  the  Washington  House. 
On  top  of  the  hill  was  the  Pearl  Street  House,  which  is  now 
the  old  Franklin  House.  Across  from  the  Standard  residence 
was  the  old  Bull's  Head  Tavern.  On  the  corner  of  Detroit 
and  Bcrea  Road  was  the  old  Rockport  House,  beyond  that  the 
old  Grant  House,  and  just  the  other  side  of  it  the  old  \\'' right 
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House,  kept  by  the  father  of  the  Undertaker  Phil  Wright,  and 
beyond  that  the  Patching  that  you  all  used  to  go  to.  I  know 
that  you  did,  because  I  was  often  there  myself.  I  am  a  good 
deal  older  than  I  look.  Then  we  come  down  to  Pearl  Street 
to  the  old  Wayne  House  and  the  Craft  House  and  the  Brigh- 
ton House  and  the  old  Stone  Tavern  where  we  used  to  go  to 
dances.  Then  down  under  the  hill  was  Silberg's.  Many  of 
you  well  remember  Silberg's.  I  can  remember  when  I  was  a 
little  fellow  but  four  years  old  ))oor  old  Jim  Sharply,  who  was 
a  character  well  known  t(t  all  Clevelanders  of  that  day:  he 
was  a  well-digger;  he  used  to  gather  up  all  the  children  in 
our  neighborhood  once  a  year  and  take  them  out  for  a  sleigh 
ride  and  used  to  stop  at  Silberg's  for  a  cup  of  coffee:  then  he 
would  take  us  way  out  into  the  country  ami  perhaps  treat 
us  to  a  stick  of  candy:  you  think  that  isn't  a  treat  now,  but 
yon  don't  know  how  we  little  fellows  used  to  look  for  poor 
old  Jim  Sharply.  He  died  in  the  bottom  of  a  well  in  Cleveland. 
Then  we  come  to  Newburg  to  the  old  Pittsburg  House 
out  on  Broadway;  then  to  the  Cody  House,  kept  by  relatives 
of  Cody  of  Buffalo  Bill  fame:  then  we  came  to  the  Charter 
Oak  Flouse;  beyond  the  Charter  Oak  House  was  the  Cataract 
House.  Coming  over  to  Woodland  .Avenue  we  came  to  the 
Stewart  House,  which  was  right  where  the  reservoir  is  now, 
and  then  the  old  Buckeye  House.  Then  going  out  Euclid 
Avenue  the  first  was  the  Dunham  House,  then  George  Wat- 
son's place,  the  place  that  Dr.  Stevens  now  owns  as  a  resi- 
dence. Beyond  that,  the  old  Railroad  House,  and  along  after 
that.  Jim  \\'right's.  then  old  Abe  ^Icllrath's  where  we  used 
to  go  for  dances  and  coon  hunts.  Out  beyond  that  was  the 
N'ottingham  House.  I  see  some  of  the  ladies  laughing  at  that. 
I  know  that  some  of  them  have  been  there.  Then  we  come 
over  on  Willson  Avenue  and  there  was  the  Bull's  Head  House 
on  the  corner  of  Willson  and  St.  Clair,  and  many  years  after- 
wards, the  Taylor  House.  But  many  of  the  girls  of  those 
days  are  wearing  white  hair  to-day  and  wrinkles  in  their 
faces,  but  they  are  just  as  dear  as  they  were  then,  and  more 
so;    they  brought  forth  some  of  the  best,  the  strongest  men 
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mentally  and  physically  that  Cleveland  ever  produced.  (Ap- 
plause.) And  many  of  the  pretty  girls  of  Cleveland  are  the 
daughters  of  those  girls  that  used  to  go  out  to  ride  on  the 
outskirts  of  Cleveland.  Oh,  I  tell  you,  I  look  back  with 
pleasure  and  I  enjoy  every  one  of  these  meetings,  that  bring  to 
memory  those  days.  I  do  hope  and  trust  that  more  attention 
will  be  given  every  year  to  things  that  pertain  to  Cleveland 
and  the  Western  Reserve.  (Applause.)  Not  for  our  sakes 
alone,  but  as  I  said  before,  for  generations  that  will  follow 
us.     Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  President;  There  are  many  members  here  wc  would 
like  to  hear  from. 

Mr.  Kerruish:  I  call  upon  Mr.  Clark,  an  old  resident  I 
have  known  nearly  a  hundred  years. 

The  President :  Mr.  Clark,  plea.se  tell  us  something  about 
that  hundred  years. 

Mr.  Clark:  Mr.  President.  Lailies  and  Gentlemen.  I 
am  not  a  little  surprised  that  a  man  of  the  knowledge  and 
education  of  Mr.  Kerruish  should  call  upon  a  man  with  as 
little  education  as  I  have.  My  knowledge,  in  comparison  with 
his,  would  have  as  much  play  as  a  bullfrog  would  in  Lake 
Erie.    I  might  tell  a  story,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  can  go. 

I'hc  gentleman  last  on  the  floor  spoke  about  sleigh  riding 
with  bobsleds.  The  first  sleigh  ride  I  ever  took  in  my  life, 
with  a  lady,  was  in  what  we  called  a  jumper.  I  went  to  one 
of  the  neighbors  and  asked  him  if  I  could  get  the  loan  of  his 
horse.  He  said  "Yes,  I  will  let  you  have  it  for  what  I  owe 
you."  He  owed  me  two  shillings,  "and,"  said  he  further  "I 
will  let  you  have  the  sheepskin  to  go  with  it."  I  then  shoul- 
dered my  axe,  went  over  and  got  the  horse,  went  into  the 
woods  and  came  out  with  a  jumper.  That  night  I  went  to  a 
party  in  the  village  of  Redford,  and  I  never  had  a  better  sleigh 
ride  in  my  life. 

The  President:  You  say  you  had  a  lady  with  you;  tell 
us  about  the  girl! 

Mr.  Clark:     Yes  I  did  have  a  girl  with  me,  one  of  my 
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school  mates.  But  I  didn't  have  much  chance  at  school.  I 
had  too  much  wood  chopping  to  do.    (Applause). 

Mr.  Kerruish,  you  have  often  spoken  to  us  interestingly, 
and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  people  here  who  would  like 
to  hear  you  say  something,  to-day.  If  you  will  just  consider 
you  are  talking  to  a  jury  and  getting  $10.00  an  hour  for  it,  we 
will  believe  you  are  earning  that  much. 

Mr.  Kerruish:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
Just  a  few  words.  He  would  be  a  very  ambitious  person 
who  would  undertake  to  make  a  speech  after  such  a  display  of 
eloquence  learning  and  good  taste' as  we  have  had  here  to-day, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech  at  all,  but  one  or  two 
things  have  occurred  to  me  during  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
ment to-day,  that  brings  to  mind  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  opinion  during  the  past  forty  or  fifty  years.  I  am  reminded 
of  them,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  little  bit  personal,  you 
will  excuse  what  I  may  say.  .A  good  many  years  ago  it  was 
my  fortune  to  attend  college  down  here  at  the  Western  Re- 
serve before  it  had  been  transferred  to  another  name,  and 
there  was  no  senior  class  and  no  junior  class  at  that  time. 
I  had  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  Sophomore  class  and 
never  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  Freshman  class.  I  had 
been  brought  up  under  influences  that  were  a  little  bit  anti- 
slavery.  Out  in  Warrens  ville,  we  had  been  taking  a  paper 
published  by  a  Negro  by  the  name  of  Frederick  Douglass. 
Hearing  his  name  mentioned  to-day  reminded  me  of  this  story : 
It  was  the  custom  when  Commencement  time  came  around, 
to  select  some  person  of  distinguished  literary  character  or 
political  character,  perhaps,  to  come  and  deliver  an  address 
before  the  students.  I  started  the  bail  in  motion  suggesting 
the  selection  of  Frederick  Douglass.  The  authorities,  found 
it  out  and  they  regarded  the  matter  as  a  scandalous  disgrace 
that  a  Negro  should  be  thought  of  to  deliver  an  address  to  a 
literary  and  college  society ;  and  I  recollect  that  the  old  Presi- 
dent sent  for  me.  when  he  found  that  I  was  the  chief  aggres- 
sor. Another  man,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  and 
professor  of  Mathematics,  also  sent  for  me  and  wanted  me  if  I 
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could,  to  stop  the  movement  in  favor  of  the  negro.  AVhy,  said 
he,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  have  an  illiterate  man  come  there 
and  deliver  an  address.  I  said  to  him  that  he  was  not  an  illiterate 
man,  I  had  read  his  pajjer,  and  though  perhaps  I  wasn't  a  very 
good  judge,  being  rather  young,  I  would  venture  to  say  that  he 
would  do  pretty  well,  \o\v,  there  was  a  minister  of  the  Gospel 
who  was  my  coadjutor  who  helped  me  through ;  with  liis  help  we 
hoys  passed  a  resolution  to  invite  Mr.  Douglass.  It  raised  as 
might  have  been  expected  a  big  ro^v.  You  people  who  are  less 
than  fifty  years  of  age  can't  imagine  what  a  change  of  opinion 
there  has  been  since.  We  invited  him,  but  received  no  answer  for 
some  time ;  finally  an  answer  however  came  saying  that  he  would 
come.  The  day  he  came — I  remember  was  a  fine  one — Provi- 
dence was  on  our  side— and  I  recall  that  there  was  the  biggest 
assemblage  at  Hudson  that  ever  assembled  on  a  like  occa- 
sion. A  great  tent  was  put  up,  in  which  the  address  was 
delivered.  The  old  President  invited  Mr.  Douglass  to  his 
home  and  treated  liim  as  his  guest.  At  the  tent  I  was  hid 
behind  a  big  ]io,st,  fearing  some  calamity  would  happen,  but 
as  I  saw  Mr.  Douglass  walking  beside  the  President  and 
noted  his  dignity  and  his  hair  flowing  away  from  his  face,  the 
look  of  self  possession  in  his  countenance,  I  soon  believed 
things  were  coming  out  all  right.  He  mounted  the  platform, 
looked  around  that  vast  audience  perfectly  self-possessed,  and 
spoke  a  few  words  about  the  great  interval  there  was  between 
the  slave  plantation  from  which  he  escaped  and  the  platform 
on  which  he  stood.  Soon  he  held  the  audience  as  if  it  were  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  there  was  no  revolution.  The 
address  was  considered  fine.  I  remember  I  said  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek  and  Latin.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  colored 
man  now?"  "A  great  orator,  a  great  orator — the  son  of  some 
great  Virginia  orator,"  was  his  reph'. 

I  remember  upon  another  occasion — I  am  talking  now 
about  the  change  of  public  opinion — that  is  a  thing  we  ought 
to  talk  about,  notwithstanding  my  friend  Akers  thinks  we 
ought  to  confine  everything  to  Cleveland — I  was  down  at  New 
Haven  attending  an  institution  down  there,  having  concluded 
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I  would  change  from  Hudson  to  New  Haven,  and  there  the 
institution  at  that  time  was  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
the  Southern  people  because  a  great  many  Southern  students 
attended  the  oM  University  there;  but  somebody  at  the  head 
of  the  lecture  department  invited  Wendell  Phillips  to  come 
there.  Well,  there  was  pretty  near  a  revolution  in  that  little 
New  England  town,  to  think  that  Wendell  Phillips  should  be 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  in  New  Haven ;  but  he  came,  and 
there  was  no  person  that  would  venture  to  introduce  him  to 
the  audience,  and  there  was  a  great  audience  assembled  to 
hear  what  this  Anarchist  had  to  say.  The  boys  from  the 
South  behaved  themselves  pretty  well.  ^Ir.  Phillips  said  he 
understood  some  person  from  \'irginia  had  been  there  a  few 
days  before  and  had  tried  to  make  the  people  of  New  England 
believe  that  slavery  was  a  success,  and  he  drew  a  picture,  as 
he  looked  out  on  West  Rock,  a  place  where  the  pilgrims  hid 
during  the  Revolution,  and  he  said  that  anyone  that  knew 
all  those  things  and  would  say  that  liberty  was  a  failure  would 
have  to  look  for  success  in  some  other  place  than  on  earth. 
The  next  morning  the  Professor  that  used  to  lecture  us  on  one 
thing  and  another,  took  occasion  to  call  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  man,  who  was  the  enemy  of  his  country,  had 
delivered  an  address,  and  said  "If  you  believe  his  promises 
yoii  have  got  to  yield  to  his  conclusions,  I  caution  and  I  warn 
you  against  them.  That  man  was  subsequently  the  President 
of  Yale  College.  He  is  dead  and  gone  to  his  reward.  I  re- 
member being  there  a  few  years  afterwards,  after  the  war,  and 
a  person  that  advocated  substantially  the  same  principles  as 
Wendell  Phillips  was  seated  on  the  platform  by  the  President. 
Now.  these  are  changes  that  have  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  persons  living.  You  persons  less  than  fifty  years  of  age 
can't  understand  or  imagine  how  it  is,  but  here  it  is  and  here 
we  are.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that  interest  us  old 
settlers  in  Ohio  and  in  this  Western  Reserve. 

A  word  of  commendation  for  the  very  able  papers  we  have 
listened  to  to-day.  The  remarks  of  our  .\rcheological  friend 
from  Columbus  in  regard  to  hi.storical  matter  was  very  inter- 
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esting.  Some  things  he  said  I  never  read  or  heard  before. 
I  was  not  aware  of  the  lapse  of  four  years  when  there  was 
no  government  here.  Especially  I  want  to  say  a  word  of 
commendation  in  regard  to  the  very  able  and  scholarly  address 
delivered  by  Mrs.  NefF. 

I  beg  your  pardon  for  talking  of  bo  many  things  that  may 
seem  a  little  foreign.  We  are  under  infinite  obligations  tn  our 
President  for  the  things  he  has  told  ws  to-day — interesting 
events  at  our  old  hotels.  The  records  of  our  meetings  will  be 
looked  upon  one  hundred  years  from  now  with  the  utmost 
interest.  On  the  whole,  let  me  say,  ladies  and  gentk-men, 
that  our  meeting  to-day  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  success. 
I  am  obliged  to  you.     (Applau.se). 

Mr.  Brayton:  I  would  just  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  my  father,  H.  F.  Brayton.  who  came  here  in 
the  early  ^O's  from  New  York.  I  was  reminded  of  the  old 
times  by  seeing  his  name,  being  one  of  the  few  in  the  Direc- 
tory of  1837  which  has  been  recently  republished.  Perhaps 
more  of  you  used  to  know  him  than  I  realize. 

The  President:  I  knew  him  for  half  a  century:  he  was 
one  of  the  mo.st  straight-forward,  honorable,  upright  men  that 
Cleveland  ever  had. 

Who  else  will  j-ou  call  upon  for  remarks? 

Jfr.  Kerruish :  Excuse  me  just  a  moment  more.  There 
is  one  thing  that  may  be  interesting  to  some  in  this  audience. 
I  do  not  get  any  credit  in  this  comnuinity  for  being  free  born, 
as  St.  Paul  says.  I  was  born  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a 
fact,  I  am  a  native  of  Warrensville  out  here,  noted  for  wood 
and  hay.  I  want  to  say  .something  that  may  be  interesting  to 
a  number  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  There  are  a 
good  many  Manxmen  connecteil  with  our  Association,  and  I 
suppose  there  are  more  Manx  people  in  and  around  Cleveland 
than  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  I  have  this  from 
tradition  and  from  history,  and  know  that  it  is  correct.  At 
the  time  of  the  War  of  1812  when  Packenham  came  from  the 
West  Indies  to  attack  old  Jackson  at  New  Orleans,  there  was 
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in  his  army  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Harrison;  he  was 
not  so  very  young,  but  was  unmarried;  it  is  said  he  had  a 
love  affair  in  the  old  country,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was 
disappointed  when  he  went  away  and  traveled  in  Arabia.  He 
had  studied  medicine,  and  finally  got  connected  with  the 
British  Army  and  came  with  Packenham  to  New  Orleans. 
When  Jackson  knocked  the  British  out  somehow  he  got  away 
from  the  army  and  it  is  said  wandered  up  the  Mississippi  river 
to  what  was  then  Cleveland.  He  wanted  to  see  Niagara  Falls, 
he  had  heard  so  much  about  and  visited  the  great  wonder. 
Finally  he  made  his  way  acrciss  the  ocean,  back  again  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  then  told  what  a  magnificent  country  this 
America  was.  especially  the  region  of  Great  Lakes.  He 
described  the  country  as  being  covered  by  woods  and  in  some 
places  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  pursuaded  the  jieople  to  go 
to  that  place  and  they  would  make  their  fortunes.  It  wouUl 
be  to  them  a  great  home.  He  told  that  story  in  his  own 
native  language  to  the  people  there,  and  they  were  attracted 
by  it.  Two  families  came  here  as  early  as  182f>;  I  don't  know 
but  I  see  a  descendant  of  one  of  those  families  here  now.  One 
of  them  settled  in  Lake  County,  and  one  of  them  in  Xewburg. 
Some  of  his  <lcscendants  are  in  Cleveland  to-day.  The  follow- 
ing year,  lK->7.  there  started  from  that  little  island  which 
is  only  twelve  miles  long,  seventy  families.  My  father  and 
mother  were  one  of  those  seventy  families.  There  are  lots  of 
them  here,  some  of  them  are  a  little  backward  about  acknowl- 
edging their  parentage,  but  we  must  remember  that  the 
sentiment  and  title  page  of  our  history  is  E  Pluribus  Vnum, 
one  from  many,  which  was  the  boast  of  ancient  Rome.  People 
have  gathered  here  from  every  quarter,  some  from  the  Isle  of 
^lan,  some  from  Italy,  some  from  England  and  Ireland :  and 
are  all  settjed  down  here  on  the  Western  Reserve ;  they  make 
as  good  a  community  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Mr,  Lander;  I  suggest  that  you  call  upon  Mr.  I.  W. 
Pope  to  talk  to  iis. 

The  President:  Mr.  Pope  has  not  been  here  for  two  or 
three  years;  he  owes  us  certainly  a  short  speech. 
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Mr.  Pope :  I  want  to  say  I  have  been  most  highly  pleased 
with  the  addresses  I  have  heard.  I  am  going  to  make  a  sug- 
gestion, not  an  address.  The  influence  of  this  Association 
should  be  extended  farther  than  the  audience  here,  and  I  just 
want  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  the  people,  if  it  would  not  be 
better  if  some  of  the  papers  would  publish  these  proceedings 
instead  of  devoting  so  much  space  about  ball  games  and  things 
that  lead  into  other  channels  than  the  growth  and  betterment 
of  the  human  race.  (Applause).  We  are  here  as  pioneers: 
if  we  are  pioneers  at  all.  we  are  pioneers  in  thought;  every 
individual  here  should  be  a  pioneer  in  thought,  and  is  it  a 
pionecrship  to  play  ball?  Is  it  pioneership  to  give  account  of 
this  fight  and  that  fight,  and  this  and  that  horse  race?  We 
find  page  after  page  of  that  kind  of  driveling  matter  in  our 
newspapers,  and  a  good  lecture  will  only  receive  brief  men- 
tion. Is  that  for  the  growth  of  the  human  family?  This  is  a 
world  of  suggestion  and  these  are  times  of  suggestion,  and  I 
give  you  these  thoughts  as  suggestions:  our  influence  ought 
to  go  to  our  newspapers,  and  they  ought  to  feel  that  the 
people  demand  something  better  than  dribble  of  politics,  horse 
racing  and  ball  games.     (Applause.) 

The  President:  If  Mr.  Pope  will  only  talk  to  the  news- 
papers and  get  them  stirred  up  perhaps  they  may  follow  his 
suggestions.  Last  year  I  felt  complimented  for  they  did  pub- 
lish four  or  five  colums  of  my  address.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  a  reporter  here  to-day.  I  suppose  they  will  come 
around  about  the  time  we  get  through  and  a.sk  who  has 
spoken,  and  that  will  be  about  the  extent  of  what  they  will 
want  to  know. 

I  wish  to  say  this  in  regard  to  the  membership  of  this 
Association:  We  ought  to  have  a  larger  number  of  members 
than  we  have.  We  have  an  exceedingly  good  attemlance  here 
to-day:  I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  here,  but  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  add  to  our  number  and  I  wish  that  you  members  would 
assist  the  officers  in  helping  to  carry  this  thing  forward.  Now. 
you  must  know  that  one  dollar  is  a  small  fee  for  each  year. 
We  have  to  pay  for  the  dinners  here,  fifty  to  sixty  cents,  we 
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have  to  pay  for  our  Annual  which  costs  us  about  $150  each 
year,  and  of  course  we  have  other  expenses,  the  hall  the 
orchestra  and  the  stenographer  and  it  crowds  us  pretty  close 
to  make  both  ends  meet.  This  year  we  ran  short  of  funds  for 
the  first  time  in  thirty-eight  years;  it  happened  so  because 
our  collector  was  taken  sick  and  coiild  not  attend  to  the  col- 
lecting, and  then  he  died.  As  a  consequenpe  some  gentlemen 
were  asked  to  contribute  to  help  us  out,  Mr.  Rockefeller  for 
one,  Mr.  Holden  for  another,  and  our  friend  Kerriiish  here, 
Capt.  Rice  and  a  number  of  others.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be 
obliged  again  to  go  begging.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the 
ladies  to  join  the  society,  because  they — well,  I  never  knew 
more  than  two  or  three  that  were  forty  years  old  the  age 
necessary  to  become  a  member  of  our  Society. 

^^r.  Mellen,  before  closing  we  would  he  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Mr.  Mellen  :  I  will  say  a  word  as  a  closing  speech,  if  you 
will  allow  me.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  President  and  the 
Society  for  the  success  of  this  meeting.  I  have  attended  the 
meetings  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  I  believe  this  is  the 
best,  the  largest,  most  succe.ssful  we  have  held,  and  we  are  to 
be  congratulated  that  there  is  so  much  interest  in  the  Society. 
I  hope  next  year  we  shall  have  a  still  larger  meeting,  and  we 
shall  be  even  more  interested  than  we  have  been  to-day. 

I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  adjourn  to  meet  next  year  on  the 
10th  of  September,  190!),  after  we  have  sung  .\merica. 

The  President:  As  suggested  by  Mr.  Mellen  we  will  con- 
sider, when  the  band  has  played  "America"  and  we  have  all 
stood  up  and  joined  in  the  song,  that  we  are  adjourned. 

With  the  singing  the  meeting  closed. 
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Sketches  of  Deceased  Members 


MR.  BENJAMIN  S.  COGSWELL. 

Mr.  Cogswell  was  born  on  the  Reserve  in  1831  and  died 
in  Cleveland  March  16,  1908. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  Mr.  Cogswell's  relatives  or 
friends  have  not  furnished  us  something  of  his  life. 

The  writer  knew  him  well  for  many  years  and  takes 
pleasure  in  saying  that,  in  all  respects  he  was  a  most  estima- 
ble citizen,  thoroughly  honest  and  upright  in  all  the  walks  of 
life. 

Mr.  Cogswell  served  seventeen  years  as  a  deputy  County 
clerk  and  then,  in  18T."),  was  elected  clerk,  which  position  he 
held  three  years. 

Following  his  election  his  wife  took  an  active  part  in  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  liquor  campaigns  ever  conducted  in  this 
County.  Mr.  Cogswell  knew  full  well  her  work  was  a  death 
knell  to  any  further  political  aspirations  on  his  part,  but  he 
refused  to  interfere  and  at  the  end  of  his  term  quietly  retired 
to  private  life.  Shortly  afterwards  he  organized  the  Cogswell 
Dental  Supply  Co.  of  which  he  was  long  the  head. 

MRS.   FR.-WKLIN  T.   B.^CKUS. 

Mrs.  Backus,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lucy  M.  Mygatt, 
was  born  in  Warren,  O.  in  1H1!)  and  died  in  Cleveland  Xovem- 
ber  2'),  1907.  When  a  child  her  parents  moved  to  Cleveland 
where  in  1842  she  married  Mr.  Backus  who  became  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  attorneys  in  this  part  of  the  State.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature,  and  in  18fiO-Gl  was 
a  member  from  Ohio  of  the  national  peace  commission  which 
tried  in  vain  to  patch  up  the  differences  between  the  north 
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and  south  which  later  led  to  war.  Her  father,  George  Mygatt, 
for  many  years,  was  a  prominent  Clevelaud  banker.  The  only 
known  surviving  relative  is  a  grand  child,  Georg;iana  Mygatt 
Gray,  of  Greenwich^  Conn. 

MK.  F.  W.  BEI.L. 

Mr.  Bell  was  born  in  Ohio  in  18-!3  and  died  in  Cleveland 
September  24.  IHOT.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to 
Cleveland  and  began  work  for  the  lumber  firm  of  I.  Stiirtevant 
&  Co.  Four  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm. 
Later  he  organized  the  firm  of  Bell.  Cartright  &  Co.  which  for 
many  years  was  one  of  the  big  lumber  firms  of  Cleveland.  Mr, 
Bell  also  became  connected  with  the  Saginaw  Bay  Company. 
In  1868  he  married  Evelyn  Gaylord  whose  death  preceded  his 
three  years. 

Mr,  Bell  was  one  of  those  genial  spirits  who  give  cheer 
and  happiness  to  others.  At  the  Early  Settlers  meetings  he 
always  had  pleasant  words  to  offer.  He  is  survived  by  two 
sons,  Percy  A.  and  Franklin  M..  both  of  whom  reside  in 
Montana,  and  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Sanders. 

MR.S,   Ll'CIXl'S  A.   BEN'TOX. 

Mrs,  Benton  was  born  on  the  Reserve  in  1827  and  lived  in 
Cleveland  more  than  sixty  years.  She  died  Nov.  2-l.,  11)07.  In 
jannary  18fil  Mrs.  Benton  with  her  husband  was  living  at  1.51 
Prospect  Street  and  had  for  a  domestic  a  run-a-way  slave  girl 
named  Lucinda,  but  generally  called  Lucy.  Early  one  morn- 
ing the  girl's  slave  master  with  their  U,  S,  officers  surprised 
the  family  by  loud  knocks  at  the  door  and  later  seizing  the 
girl.  She  was  taken  back  into  slavery  under  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  being  the  last  one  returned  to  slavery  under  that  enact- 
ment. Mrs.  Benton,  during  the  civil  war.  was  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  Sanitary  Commission,  She  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Dorcas  Society  and  took  great  interest  in 
benevolent  work  generally.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband 
and  three  children,  I-'rank  Benton,  Mrs.  Ella  Cowin  and  ifiss 
Carrie  A.  Benton. 
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DR.  SILAS  A.  BOYNTON. 

Dr.  Boynton  was  born  in  Orange  township  in  1835  of 
parents  who  were  pioneers  in  Cuyahoga  County,  He  died 
December  2,  1907.  After  completing  a  course  of  study  at 
Hiram  College,  he  studied  medicine.  He  practiced  in  W'ar- 
rensviile  for  a  time  and  then,  1863,  came  to  Cleveland.  Here, 
for  years  he  was  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Homeopathic 
Hospital  College,  He  was  a  cousin  of  President  Garfield's 
wife  and  when  Garfield  was  shot  became  one  of  his  physicians, 
remaining  close  with  him  until  his  death.  When  asked  by 
the  government  what  his  charges  were,  he  replied,  "Nothing." 
but  was  given  $3,000  while  other  doctors  who  attended  the 
sick  president  pressed  for,  and  received  much  larger  amounts. 
Failing  health  compelled  Dr.  Boynton  to  give  up  practice,  but 
he  continued  to  show  a  freshness  of  spirit  until  his  death.  The 
doctor  was  of  an  even  temperament  and  had  a  large  circle  of 
warm  friends.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  James  A.  Thorne:  a  brother.  Henry  Boynton.  Cha- 
grin Falls,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Clark,  mother-in-law  of 
Harris  R.  Cooley. 

HON.  STEPHEN   BUHRER. 

Mr.  Buhrer  was  born  December  23,  ISS-T  at  Zoar,  O.  on 
the  farm  of  his  father  Johann  Casper  Buhrer  who  came  to  this 
country  at  an  early  day  and  settled  in  that  town.  Stephen. 
the  son,  came  to  Cleveland  in  1844,  then  went  to  Michigan 
and  farther  out  west,  but  returned  here  in  IfiSO  and  continued 
to  live  here  thereafter  until  his  death,  December  8.  IflOT.  In 
Cleveland  he  became  a  prominent  public  and  business  man. 
He  was  elected  mayor  in  18(>7  and  served  two  terms,  four 
years.  He  also,  prior  to  being  mayor,  was  a  Councilman  six 
years  and  served  one  year  after  being  mayor,  1875, 

Mr,  Buhrer  made  the  first  official  recommendation  for 
the  Superior  Street  viaduct.  As  a  public  officer,  it  may  be 
said,  he  was  progressive  though  conservative  and  on  the  whole 
was  one  of  the  best  mayors  the  city  ever  had.    It  may  further 
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be  said  that  he  was  extremely  kind  and  benevolent.  For  many 
years  he  manufactured  what  was  known  as  "Eulirers  Bitters," 
which  had  a  large  sale.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason  and  one 
of  the  oldest  Knight  Templars  in  Cuyahoga  County.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  a  Miss  Marguerite  Paterson 
of  New  York  City,  and  two  daughters  by  a  former  marriage, 
Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Buhrer  Hanna  of  Cleveland  and  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Buhrer  Barstow,  of  East  Orange.  Xew  Jersey.  A  son 
of  Mr.  i'uhrer,  John  Stephen  liuhrer,  aged  fifty-six,  died  in 
Chicago  in  lit05. 

MR.  CH.ARI.ES  A.  DAVIDSON'. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  born  in  IhifTalo,  N.  Y..  in  lH;!(i  and  the 
following  year,  with  his  parents,  came  to  Cleveland.  He  be- 
gan work  in  the  yards  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  Louis  railroad, 
now  the  Big  Four.  He  became  a  passenger  conductor,  in 
which  position  he  served  many  years.  In  ISSti  he  organi^icd 
the  firm  of  Davidson  &  Hou.-ic.  box  manufacturers.  He  was 
also  connected  with  the  Cleveland  Trunk  Company.  He  was 
a  meniher  of  the  Masons  and  the  K.  of  P..  and  was  president 
of  the  \'olunteer  Firemen's  association  for  a  number  of  years. 
Several  times  he  was  elected  to  the  City  Council  and  three 
times  served  as  its  president— 18SH.  18'I2  and  18!)4. 

Mr.  Davidson  for  a  number  of  years  was  an  officer  of  the 
Early  Settlers'  .\ssociation  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
Society's  meetingh.  Being  of  a  jovial  disposition,  kind  hearted 
and  generous,  he  made  friends  of  whom  he  had  very  many. 
Mr.  Davidson  died  March  3.  1!)08.  the  sixth  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  his  wife. 

MR.  T.^YI.OR  F.MERSOX. 

Mr.  Emerson  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  O..  July  17,  IRin. 
and  died  January  1,  1008. 

Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  to  Parma,  Cuya- 
hoga County.    While  living  there,  in  1841,  he  married  Harriet 
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Gale  of  Circleville.  In  1850  he  moved  to  Cleveland.  Mrs. 
Emerson  died  a  year  before  him. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Emerson  was  identified  with  the 
lumber  and  planing  mill  business.  He  joined  the  Euclid 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  in  1851  and  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
excepting  one,  was  the  oldest  member. 

Mr.  Emerson  took  pride  in  his  good  health,  which  he  at- 
tributed to  plenty  of  exercise,  outdoor  life  and  a  strict  temper- 
ance code. 

Four  sons  survive.  They  are  Frank  A.,  assistant  post- 
master; Edward  L.  and  George  G.,  all  of  Cleveland,  and  A. 
K.  of  Sorrento,  Fla. 

MR.  BROUGHAM  C.  H.^RRIS. 

Mr,  Harris  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1838,  and  died  Octo- 
ber 31.  J!)07.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Harris,  long-  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cleveland  Herald.  Young  Harris,  at  au  early 
age  became  connected  with  the  Cleveland  &  Detroit  Naviga- 
tion Company.  In  1S50  he  married  Miss  Martha  Wall.  In 
IHiO.  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Hogan  he  engaged  in  the  un- 
dertaking business.  Later  he  conducted  the  business  alone. 
He  had  charge  of  the  funeral  of  i'resident  Garfield  and  built 
the  catafalque  in  which  the  body  lay  in  state.  Mr.  Harris  was 
a  cjuict,  unassuming  man.  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  Mr.  Harris'  mother  was  very  prominent  in  the  work  al- 
leviating suffering  among  the  soldiers  during  the  civil  war. 

Mr.  Harris  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  brother,  Byron  C. 
Harris,  and  a  grandson. 

MRS.  D.^NIEI.  D.  HUDSON, 

Mrs.  Rosanna  Hudson,  widow  of  Daniel  D.  Hudson,  was 
born  in  France  in  1R25  and  came  to  the  Reserve  in  18^)4.  Here 
she  lived  until  her  death.  January  Ifi.  IftflS.  She  was  the  old- 
est member  of  Grace  Episcopal  church,  a  devout  Christian,  a 
good  wife,  mother  and  neighbor.  She  is  mourned  by  a  host  of 
loving  friends.    Four  children   survive  her:    Mrs,   Joseph   M. 
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Weltz,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Philo  D.  Hudson  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  H.  Dissett;  also  three  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren. 

MR.  NELSON  MOSES. 

Mr.  Moses  was  born  in  Euclid,  O.,  in  1833  and  died  July 
21,  1308. 

He  started  in  the  real  estate  and  lumber  business  at  an 
early  date  and  for  40  years  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm 
of  N.  Moses  &  Brothers,  now  located  at  207  Arcade,  which 
firm  he  established. 

The  deceased  kept  up  his  business  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  he  was  taken  seriously  ill.  He  was  a  prominent  Mason, 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  First  National 
bank  and  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

He  was  largely  interested  in  the  founding  of  CoUinwood, 
the  company  having  purchased  much  of  the  land  in  187.1  and 
selling  it  in  small  lots  for  homes, 

Mr.  Moses  never  married.  He  was  well  liked  by  all  who 
knew  him,  being  one  of  those  men  who  "never  make  an  ene- 
my." Honest  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings,  he  died  greatly 
respected.    His  brother,  Mr,  A.  L.  M<)scs,  survives  him. 

MR.  JAY  ODELL. 

Mr.  Odell  was  born  in  Otsego.  X.  Y..  181!).  and  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Cuyahoga  county  in  1838,  He  died  June 
1.3,  li)08.  Throughout  his  life  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
civic  matters,  but  never  sought  public  office,  though  he  was 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor  in  ISTI!,  It  may  be 
said  that  Mr.  Odell,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  was  an  ac- 
tive prohibitionist. 

He  was  a  stanch  Abolitionist  during  the  civil  war  and 
served  in  the  famous  "Squirrel  Hunters,"  the  volunteers  that 
went  out  to  suppress  Morgan's  Raiders.  For  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  CoUinwood  Congregation- 
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al  Church  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  deacon  emeritus 
in  the  church. 

He  was  the  pioneer  in  the  abstract  business  in  Cleveland 
and  for  fifty  years  was  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Jay  Odell  & 
Son.  This  firm  in  1898  sold  out  to  the  Guarantee  Title  and 
Trust  Company  of  Cleveland. 

Since  1898  Mr.  Odeil  had  lived  a  retired  life,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  writing.  He  was  known  as  an  author  of 
considerable  ability,  his  writings  being  largely  upon  the  ta.s 
and  prohibition  questions.  His  book,  "American  Government 
— Paganism  and  Barbarism, "  was  published  some  years  ago. 

Jlr.  Odell  married  in  1840  and  is  survived  by  his  wife 
now  ninety  j'ears  old.  Three  children  are  living,  .-\rthur.  .Al- 
lan A.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson  of  Collinwood. 

MR.  SCHUYLER  RANSOM  OVIATT. 

.Mr.  Oviatt  was  born  at  Hudson,  O.,  May  10,  1819,  and 
died  February  5,  11)08,  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  He  married, 
June  22,  184^.  Mi.ss  Charlotte  Weld,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  AV.  Weld  of  Richfield,  O.    She  died  in  March,  18'J9. 

Mr.  Oviatt  was  the  eldest  son  of  Marvin  and  Mary 
(Foote)  Oviatt  and  grand-son  of  Herman  Oviatt.  one  of  the 
Goshen.  Conn.,  Company,  first  settlers  of  Hudson.  Marion 
Oviatt  came  to  Cleveland  in  1824,  then,  three  or  four  years 
lived  in  Vincennes,  Indiana;  returned  to  Ohio  in  is;i-"i,  locat- 
ing at  Richfield,  Summit  Co.  Here  Schuyler,  the  son,  re- 
mained until  188-').  when  he  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he  lived 
until  his  death.  He  was  edncated  at  Richfield  Academy; 
served  as  surveyor  of  Summit  County,  18.')2-18.55,  also  as 
treasurer  of  the  County,  18T1-187.J.  During  these  years  he 
became  much  interested  in  the  growing  of  fruit.  Mr.  Oviatt 
had  high  ideas  of  citizenship,  believing  every  man  should  live 
to  some  purpose;  make  the  world  better. 

In  politics  he  was  a  whig  until  that  party  went  out  of  ex- 
istence and  then  he  became  an  ardent  Republican.  His  first 
vote  was  cast  in  1840  for  Wm.    Henry   Harrison.     He   never 
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permitted  business  to  keep  him  from  the  polls  on  election  day. 
In  ail  he  voted  for  seventeen  presidential  candidates,  every  one 
a  Whig  or  a  Republican.  In  1902,  when  eighty-three  years 
of  age,  he  delivered  a  very  forcible  and  interesting  address  be- 
fore the  Early  Settlers  on  the  "Early  History  of  Cleveland." 
Mr.  Oviatt  lived  and  died  greatly  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him.  The  late  James  S.  Oviatt  was  his  son.  A  daughter, 
Charlotte  M.  Oviatt  of  1928  E.  82nd  St..  survives  him. 

MR.  BENJAMIN'  ROSE. 

Mr.  Rose  was  born  in  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  England, 
in  1828,  and  died  in  London  while  sojourning  there  June  98. 
19(18.  When  nineteen  years  of  age.  he  was  working  as  a  car- 
penter, but  soon  quit  his  trade  and  with  a  brother,  George 
Rose,  at  Birmingham,  engaged  in  the  provision  business.  In 
1848  he  came  to  this  country  and  located  at  Buffalo.  Three 
years  later  he  formed  with  his  brother  George  in  Cleveland, 
the  firm  of  Rose  &  Brother.  This  firm  continued  until  1875, 
when  it  organized  the  Cleveland  Provision  Company,  of  which 
Mr.  Rose  was  the  head  until  his  death.  Many  of  the  modern 
refrigerating  machines  and  systems  for  slaughtering  Snd  dres- 
sing hogs  were  the  product  of  his  active  brain. 

In  1S8()  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Euclid  Ave- 
nue National  Bank,  and  for  many  years  was  a  director.  He 
was  also  a  prominent  philanthropist,  although  avoiding  at  all 
times  publicity  in  reference  to  his  bequests.  He  was  an  active 
factor  in  the  Society  for  Organized  Charities,  organized  nearly 
twenty  years  ago  to  care  for  Cleveland's  p(K>r.  He  was  one  of 
thirty  who  contributed  $1,01)0  toward  the  Garfield  monument 
fund. 

ilr.  Rose  was  married  in  18.>5  to  Miss  Julia  Still,  of  Cleve- 
land. His  wife  dying  several  years  ago  and  his  two  children 
preceding  her.  Mr.  Rose  had  for  several  years  made  his  home 
at  his  Euclid  avenue  residence  in  the  winter,  moving  to  the 
country  in  summer.  He  also  traveled  a  great  deal  and  had 
visited  nearly  every  civilized  country  on  the  globe.     He  accu- 
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Ululated  property    to  the    value,    as  estimated    of   $3,000,000. 
nearly  all  of  which  he  bequeathed  to  charity. 

MR.  GEORGE  STILES  SMITH. 

The  late  George  Stiles  Smith,  whose  death  occurred 
Thursday,  March  28,  1907.  was  the  eldest  son  of  Stiles  Cur- 
tiss  and  Catharine  Gleeson  Smith.  He  was  born  in  South 
Britain,  Connecticut,  on  September  12,  1856.  The  following 
year  the  family  moved  to  Cleveland,  which  has  since  been 
their  home.  Mr.  Smith's  early  education  was  received  in  the 
public  schools;  later  he  attended  the  Brooks  Military  Acad- 
emy, and  finished  at  Greylock,  South  Williamsport,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  business  career  began  when  he  entered  his 
father's  store,  the  firm  of  Smith  &  Curtiss.  twenty-six  years 
ago.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Stiles  Curtiss,  in  1899,  the  firm 
was  changed  to  S.  C.  Smith  &  Co..  George  Smith  becoming 
junior  member, 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  June  5,  1889.  to  Mary  Poppleton. 
daughter  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  H.  H,  Poppleton,  His  wife  and  two 
sons,  Houston  Poppleton  Smith  and  Stiles  Curtiss  Smith,  II. 
survive  him.  Mr.  Smith  was  a  K.  T.,  being  a  member  of  the 
Holy  Rood  Commandery,  Bigelow  Lodge  F.  &  A.  M.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Century  Club,  also  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  one  of  the  charter  members  of 
the  Cleveland  Gatling  Gun  Battery. 

MR.  STILES  C.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  South  Britain.  Conn.,  March  20, 
1831,  and  died  Dec.  I,  1907.  His  education  was  received  in  a 
private  academy,  in  his  home  town.  He  came  to  Cleveland  in 
185T,  founded  a  business  in  wholesale  teas,  coffees  and  spices 
and  conducted  it  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Formerly  Smith  & 
Curtiss,  the  business  has  been  known  for  the  last  several  years 
as  S.  C.  Smith  &  Co. 

He  was  also  a  director  in  the  First  National  bank,  the 
Cleveland   Malleable  Iron  Company,  the  National  Malleable 
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Castings  Company,  the  Eberhard  Manufacturing  Company 
and  the  Cleveland  &  Southwestern  Traction  Company. 

For  many  years  he  was  conspicuously  identified  with  Ply- 
mouth Congregational  church,  of  which  he  was  a  piilar.  He 
was  also  identified  with  the  many  charities,  including  the 
Fresh  Air  Camp,  the  Jones  Home,  the  Western  Seamen's 
Friend  Society  and  the  Associated  Charities.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  a  prominent  Mason. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  New  England  Society  and 
other  civic  organizations.  It  can  truly  be  said  that  Mr.  Smith 
was  one  of  Cleveland's  best  citizens;  kind,  benevolent  and 
full  of  enterprise.    He  leaves  a  wife  and  one  son. 

MR.  A.  T.  VAN  TASSEL. 

Mr.  Van  Tassel  was  born  in  Mayville,  N.  Y.,  in  1833  and 
came  to  Cleveland  in  18.52.  He  died  Nov.  10,  1907.  In  1857 
he  opened  a  hardware  store  on  Detroit  street  in  company  with 
a  man  named  Elbridge.  The  firm  afterward  became  Van  Tas- 
sel &  Cootey.  For  many  years  he  was  a  proininent  figure  in 
West  Side  politics.  He  served  in  the  city  council  in  1862, 
]8(i3.  1873,  1874,  18r.>  and  1882.  In  la.j.i  he  married  Miss 
Mary  J.  Rudge,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  now  Mrs.  G.  C. 
Curtiss  of  Robinwood  avenue,  Lakewood.  He  is  also  survived 
by  his  wife.  The  writer  of  this  biographical  sketch  served  in 
the  council  with  Mr.  Van  Tassel  and  remembers  him  as  a  pub- 
lic spirited,  genial,  upright  man.  He  got  the  title  of  "Colonel" 
by  serving  one  evening  as  commander  of  a  political  proces- 
sion. 

COL.  A.  P.  WINSLOW. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  born  in  Milton,  Saratoga  County.  N. 
Y.,  July  29,  1816,  and  died  June  13,  1908. 

With  his  parents  he  came  to  the  Reserve  in  1836.  In  1849 
Winslow  got  the  gold  fever  and  went  to  California.  After 
conducting  successfully  a  hotel  at  Sacramento  he  returned  in 
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1852  to  Cleveland  and  assumed  the  management  of  the  Ameri- 
can house. 

Though  a  stanch  Democrat  Mr.  Winslow  was  elected 
sheriff  in  1874  when  the  county  w'as  strongly  Republican,  by 
a  large  majority.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  1857- 
8.  Gov.  Bishop  appointed  him  a  trustee  of  the  Newburg  asy- 
lum in  1874.  He  also  served  on  the  cemetery  and  workhouse 
boards. 

As  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  Winslow  corrugated 
roof  iron  for  freight  cars  and  of  the  Winslow  car  stove  he  had 
a  prosperous  business  career  for  many  years.  Thirty  years 
ago  he  retired  from  business.  He  had  a  happy  way  which 
made  him  hosts  of  friends  and  he  died  honored  and  great!}-  re- 
spected by  all  who  knew  him.  In  his  death  Cleveland  lost  a 
citizen  who  for  years  had  given  his  best  efforts  to  further  the 
city's  interests. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  twice  married.  He  Is  survived  by  his 
second  wife,  who  was  Miss  Emma  Johnson,  daughter  of  the 
late  Harvey  Johnson  of  this  city. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


Article  I 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County,"  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve 
at  least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  county,  and 
who  shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  member- 
ship fee  of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  lia- 
bility, except  that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such 
membership  fee,  a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected 
from  each  member  who  is  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be 
paid  to  the  Treasurer  at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  applied  in  defraying  necessary  expenses. 

Article  II 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, two  Vice. Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  all  of 
which  officers  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and  hold 
their  offices  until  the  day  after  the  next  annual  meeting  following 
their  election. 

Article  III 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  con- 
vention on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the 
tenth  fall  on  Sunday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
commemorating  the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises, 
and  bringing  the  members  into  more  intimate  social  relations, 
and  collecting  all  such  facts,  incidents,  relics  and  personal 
reminiscences  respecting  the  early  history  and  settlement  of 
the  county  and  other  parts  of  the  Western  Reserve  as  may  be 
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regarded  of  permanent  value,  and  transferring  the  same  to  the 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  for  preservation;  and  also 
for  the  further  purpose  of  electing  officers  and  transacting 
such  other  business  of  the  Association  as  may  be  required. 

Article  IV 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shali  devolve  upon 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a 
book  provided  for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  .■\ssocia- 
tion,  the  names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the 
ages  and  time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members, 
and  conduct  the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association. 
The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Asso- 
caition,  and  pay  out  the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  No  debt  shall  be  incurred  against  the  .\ssocia- 
tion  by  any  officer  or  member  beyond  its  ready  means  of  pay- 
ment. 

Article  V 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate 
the  hour  and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish 
due  notice  thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  have  power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its 
own  body  or  in  any  other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the 
Association  at  a  regular  meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall 
appoint  such  number  of  subordinate  committees  as  they  may 
deem  expedient.  It  shall  also  be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  As- 
sociation, at  its  regular  annual  meetings,  the  condition  of  its 
affairs,  its  success  and  prospects,  with  such  other  matter  as 
may  be  deemed  important.  They  shall  also  see  that  the  an- 
nual proceedings  of  the  Association,  including  such  other  val- 
uable information  as  may  have  been   received,  are  properly 
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prepared  and  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  distributed  to 
the  members  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  practicable  after 
each  annual  meeting. 

The  President,  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-officio. 

Article  VI 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the 
presence  of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No 
special  meting  shall  be  held,  except  for  business  purposes,  and 
on  call  of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

All  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  re- 
ferred for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only 
upon  its  approval  shall  any  person  be  deemed  elected. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
the  members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amended  from 
the  date  of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  Now  Living 


Ackley,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Adams,  Asa  C. 

Ohio 

1847 

i84r 

Adams.  George  H. 

England 

18-il 

1840 

Adams.  Joseph  J. 

New  York 

I8;i5 

1840 

Akers,  William  J. 

England 

1843 

1847 

Akers,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1850 

18.10 

Akins,  Mrs.  Mercv  M. 

Xew  York 

IHlfi 

1832 

Andrews.  Horace  E. 

Ohio 

18G3 

1863 

An<lrews,  Mrs.  Jennie  V. 

Wisconsin 

1814 

1846 

Andrews,  John 

England 

1825 

1849 

Apthorp,  Henry 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Arter,  F.  A. 

Ohio 

]8t>ti 

Asplin,  J.  S. 

England 

1830 

1857 

Anstin,  Mrs.  Ann  D. 

England 

1881 

1840 

Avery,  Mrs.  Eiroy  M. 

Michigan 

Avery,  Rev.  Frederick  Biirt 

Ohio 

18.^4 

18.'.4 

Avery.  Jane  M. 

Ohio 

lK:i9 

1839 

Axtell.  >[rs.  L.  C. 

Maine 

18.t5 

186.i 

UalKock.  Charles 

Ohio 

18.')0 

185:! 

IlalKock.  Mrs.  Perrv  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Babcock.  Judge  William  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Ilacon.  E.  C. 

Veriuont 

1828 

1856 

Baehr.  H.  C. 

Iowa 

18fit; 

1866 

Bailey,  Dr.  Robert 

Ohio 

184!) 

184!) 

Baker.  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 

Ohio 

18.19 

1819 

Barnes,  Mary  Burton 

Ohio 

1872 

1872 

Barrance,  Mary  Ann 

England 

1827 

18.53 

Bartlett.  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Connecticut 

18in 

1834 

Bassett.  C.  0. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

BatcheMer.  John  V. 

Ohio 

18.17 

1840 

Beckwith,  Dr.  David  H. 

Ohio 

182.-) 

1825 
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Nim> 

Wfatra  Bi»a 

Born 

^".r.;: 

Beckwith,  Sheldon  O. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Beckwith,  Mrs.  Sheldon  O. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Beecher,  F.  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Bennet,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Benjamin,  John  A. 

Massachusetts 

1830 

1836 

Bcnttey.  Judge  C.  S. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Benton,  Horace 

Ohio 

1827 

1837 

Bioch,  J.  C. 

Hungary 

1856 

1865 

Black.  Louis 

Germany 

1812 

1854 

Blackwell,  Jared  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

niahd,  Louis  S. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Boggis,  Robert  H. 

New  York 

1836 

1853 

Bolton,  Charles  Chester 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Bolton,  Mrs.  Thomas 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Bosworth,  Xewlon  C. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Bower.  Alfred  B. 

Ohio 

18fil 

1861 

Bower,  Buckland  P. 

Connecticut 

1838 

1855 

Bower,  Mrs.  Enphemia  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Bowler,  Xoadiah  P. 

New  York 

1830 

1833 

liowler.  Walter  N. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Bowler.  Wni.  L. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Bowley.  Henry 

England 

1830 

1848 

Bowman,  I,  T. 

Pennsylvania 

1835 

1859 

Brack.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland 

182.3 

18^5 

Bradley,  M.  A. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Bramley,  M.  F. 

Ohio 

18C8 

1868 

Brayton,  H.  G. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Brett.  W.  H. 

Ohio 

1871 

1871 

Rrosnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland 

1846 

1850 

Briggs,  Pierson  D. 

New  York 

1832 

1856 

Brinsniade,  Hon.  A.  T. 

Ohio 

1837 

18.17 

Brooks,  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Brooks,  Oliver  K. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Stephen  E, 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Brooks,  Thomas  H. 

Indiana 

1846 

1847 

Brown,  Frank 

England 

1845 

1851 

itradb,  Google 
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Brown.  Mrs.  Mary  C 

New  York 

1842 

1853 

Biichman,  Louis 

Germany 

1844 

1857 

Buckley,  Hugh,  Jr. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Buell,  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio 

1837' 

1837 

Buell,  Dr.  Albert  C. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Buerger,  \Vm.  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Burgess.  J.  M. 

Burke,  Rachel  C. 

Xew  York 

1820 

1833 

Burton,  Dr.  E.  D. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Burton,  John  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Burwell.  C.  A. 

Ohio 

1838 

1846 

Cadv.  George  \V. 

Massachusetts 

1840 

IS  58 

Cahoon.  Mrs.  T.  H. 

Ohio 

18:!0 

ISlil 

Caine.  William  H. 

Ohio 

1837 

18:ir 

Canfield.  Ira  E. 

Ohio 

1821 

18-n 

Cannon,  James  C. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Capeiier.  Dr.  William  H. 

England 

1831 

IS.'iS 

Carlisle.  Robert  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Carran.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1800 

18C0 

Carran,  L.  C. 

Ohio 

1851 

isr)i 

Carran,  R.  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

l^'4:i 

Carroll,  Peter 

New  York 

1853 

1867 

Case,  George  L. 

Ohio 

184: 

1849 

Cathcart,  W.  H. 

Ohio 

1865 

18ti5 

Chandler,  Isaac  P. 

England 

1842 

1864 

Chandler.  George  H. 

England 

1835 

i8.-.r 

Cliandler,  Frank  M. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Chapman.  Mrs.  C,  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Chapman.  Judge  H.  B. 

Ohio 

1864 

IRGl 

Chapman.  Hon.  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

18.30 

1830 

Chard,  Wm.  R. 

Canada 

1846 

184fl 

Chase,  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

184(5 

1846 

Chase.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Chopek,  Joseph  V. 

Bohemia 

1851 

1  So4 

Christian,  David  C. 

Ohio 

1945 

1845 

Cliri.itian,  George  B. 

Isle  of  ^ta^ 

184(! 

1850 
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Claflin.  Jeremiah  G. 

Ma  ssachn  setts 

1831 

18.)5 

Ciaflin,  Mary  Frances 

Ohio 

1815 

1S49 

Clark,  Charles  H. 

Mas.sachnsetts 

182:) 

18:!5 

Clark.  H.  M. 

New  York 

1827 

Coates.  William  R. 

Ohio 

18.-,1 

18.11 

Cohb.  Lester  A. 

Ohio 

18r>0 

1H50 

Coe.  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut 

1S21 

1823 

Coe,  Antoinette  B. 

Ohio 

18;i.> 

18;15 

Coe.  Capt.  Lord  ^^. 

Kew  York 

1SS8 

18:i3 

Cogswell.  Mrs.  Helen  M. 

Ohio 

is;i-> 

18' 3 

Colahan,  Charles 

Ohio 

1814 

1844 

Cole.  Jerrv 

\cw  York 

182C 

183fi 

CoUver.  D.  Jav 

\cw  Jersey 

18-1(1 

1849 

Cooley,  H.  R. 

Ohio 

18.57 

1837 

Cooley.  Mr*;.  Lettie 

Ohio 

18:i7 

1837 

Corlett.  John 

Isle  of  Man 

181.-, 

1836 

Corner,  Horace  B. 

Ohio 

184fi 

1857 

Cornwall.  Geo.  O. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Coven.  Hon.  John  C. 

\ew  York 

lR:i7 

1849 

Cowle,  John  B. 

England 

1826 

1840 

Cowles.  .Mr.'=,  Elizabeth  C. 

New  York 

1827 

1849 

Cowie.s.  J.  G.  \y. 

Ohio 

183(i 

1836 

Cox,  George  B. 

England 

1824 

1834 

Cox.  Miss  Jane  M. 

England 

1829 

1834 

Cox.  William  0. 

England 

185.1 

1855 

Cozad.  Justin  L. 

Ohio 

18:!.3 

1833 

Cozad.  N'ewell  S. 

Ohio 

18.10 

1830 

Crable.  John 

Germany 

1828 

1833 

Crowell,  Mrs.  Anne  E. 

Massachusetts 

1828 

1853 

Curtiss,  J.  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Cunnea,  Mrs.  Estelle  G. 

Ohio 

1835 

1855 

Cnrtiss.  Miss  Lrcia  M.  S. 

Ohio 

185.t 

1853 

Dali.  Andrew 

Scotland 

1850 

1852 

Davidson,  H.  E. 

Ohio 

1855 

1867 

Davies.  H.  J. 

Canada 

18.59 

1863 

Davis,  Albert  R. 

Ohio 

18R.3 

1863 
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Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Dean,  Oscar 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Dcllenbaugh,  Judge  F.  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Dewstoe,  Charles  C. 

N'ew  York 

1841 

1866 

Deweese,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

DiUe,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Dissette,  T.  K. 

Canada 

1838 

1863 

Dissette,  Mrs.  T.  K. 

Canada 

1845 

1863 

Doan,  Mrs.  George 

New  York 

1837 

1846 

Doan,  Selh  H. 

Ohk) 

1860 

1860 

Dodge.  L.  Dudley 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Dodge.  Samuel  D. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Dodge,  Wilson  S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1819 

Donnelv.  W.  E. 

Ohio 

1855 

1857 

Dunn.  Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Dunn,  James 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Dutton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York 

1831 

18.14 

Dutton.  Wm.  Stillman 

Ohio 

1866 

1866 

Dutv,  A.  E. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Eberhard,  A.  B. 

Ohio 

1865 

1867 

Edwards,  Harry  R. 

Ohio 

1861 

1861 

F.ells.  Howard  P. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 . 

Eggers,  Hon,  F.  H. 

Ciermany 

1849 

1866 

Everett.  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Excell,  J,  M. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Excell,  M.  B. 

Michigan 

1869 

Farley.  John  H. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Feun.  S.  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ferrcll.  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fish.  Abel 

Ohio 

1838 

1832 

Fish.  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio 

1836 

1833 

Fish,  O.  J. 

Ohio 

1868 

1868 

Fishell,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Fleming.  James  Neil 

Ohio 

1866 

1866 

Flesheim,  I. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Flick,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 
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Flick.  Mrs.  Adeline 

Pennsylvania 

18W 

1865 

Flick,  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Flood,  Wm. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Folley.  Thomas 

England 

1850 

1867 

Ford,  Mrs,.  Horatio  C. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Ford.  H.  Clark 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Ford.  S.  C. 

Ohio 

18.14 

1834 

Ford,  W.  H. 

Ohio 

1852 

lH5-> 

Forman,  Jonathan  C. 

\ew  York 

18:i0 

I8;n 

Foster.  Mrs.  Jennie  Rogers 

Ohio 

Fowler,  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio 

18:!-!: 

18.S4 

Fowler,  Armanda  M. 

Ohio 

1X40 

1840 

I-owler.  Edwin 

1835 

Frazee.  Col.  John  \, 

Xew  York 

1851 

French,  John 

Ohio 

1841 

18H 

Fuller,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Gallagher.  Farrell 

Ireland 

1844 

li^4!) 

Gallagher.  Hon.  Milan 

Ohio 

1S.'>5 

1855 

Gallagher.  Mrs.  Inez 

Ohio 

18.-.!) 

185fl 

Gary.  Capt.  \.  P.. 

New  York 

1832 

18.15 

Gates.  Kssie  M. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Gates,  Walter  H. 

Ohio 

ir:io 

I8:ii> 

Gaul.  M.  E. 

New  York 

i8.-)a 

1857 

Gawne.  Wni.  J. 

Ohio 

18.-.3 

18.->3 

Geer.  Thomas  H. 

Connecticut 

1840 

18fi6 

Gehring,  John  A. 

( )hio 

18(12 

18(;-> 

<;ehring,  F.  W. 

Ohio 

1851 

18.->1 

Geroiild.  Mrs.  Julia  Clapp 

Ohio 

1S43 

1843 

Gerrard.  Mrs.  l.ydia  Rartlctt 

Ohio 

18.-.S 

18.18 

Gibbons,  John  \V. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

GiUbert,  Mrs,  Mary  D. 

Ohio 

18:iO 

lR:iO 

Goldenbogcn,  John  F. 

Germany 

I8(i2 

18(i4 

GoodwiUic.   Mrs.  Thomas 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gordon.  Mrs.  Samuel  F. 

England 

18.11 

1S51 

Gordon.  Mary 

England 

18IT 

1847 

Goulder.  Harvey  D. 

Ohio 

lK.-;:i 

1853 

J,  Google 
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Borii 

Goiilder,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Goiivy,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Grant.  Mrs.  Susan 

Connecticut 

1839 

1866 

Grofif,  Henry  R. 

Pennsylvania 

1837 

1833 

Guilford.  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts 

1823 

1848 

Hadden,  Alexander 

W.  Virginia 

1850 

1859 

Hadlow,  John 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hale.  Betsy  Marsh 

\'ermont 

1827 

1833 

Hale,  E.  W 

Ohio 

1869 

1869 

Hall,  Ziba  S. 

Ohio 

18ri0 

1830 

Hall.  Reuben 

Ohio 

1897 

1827 

Hall,  Sarah  E. 

Ohio 

18-35 

1835 

Hall.  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Halsey,  Charles 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Halsey,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Hamilton,   Mrs.   Edwin  T. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Handerson,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Handerson,  Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio 

18.37 

1837 

Harris.  Albert  J. 

Ohio 

18o.'> 

1S55 

Harris,  Bvron  C. 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Harris,  Frank  R. 

Ohio 

1800 

]8(ii) 

Haserot,  H.  F. 

Ohio 

1860 

1800 

Hathaway,   Warren   \V. 

Ohio 

■I8.')6 

185{; 

Hawley,  David  R. 

Canada 

1843 

is4(; 

Hays,  Joseph 

Germany 

1838 

1856 

Haves,  Kaufman 

Germany 

1835 

1852 

Hayes,  William  J. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Haynes,  M.  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

18:10 

Hayr,  James 

Canada 

1848 

1848 

Hecker.  Peter 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Hclber,  C.  R. 

Ohio 

1842 

1S12 

Heller.  Israel  B. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Henry.  John  C. 

Ohio 

18.58 

1858 

Herman,  George  P. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Herrick,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Illinois 

1841 

1847 

Herrick,  F,x-Gov.  Myron  T. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 
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Hickox,  Charles  G. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Hickox,  Frank  F. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hodge.  Karl 

Ohio 

1805 

1865 

Hotlge,  Col.  Orlando  J. 

New  York 

188S 

1837 

Holden,  Liberty  Emery 

Maine 

1833 

1861 

Holmes,  J.  H. 

England 

1843 

1865 

Hord,  A.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1872 

Hord,  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Horlon,  Dr.  William  P. 

\'ermont 

1823 

1844 

Hotze,  C.  L. 

Germany 

1867 

Houck.  Henry 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Ho-jse,  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

182(5 

1826 

House,  Martin 

X'ermont 

1830 

1836 

Howe,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Howe,  Mrs.  Rachel 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hower.  Mrs.  Clara  Haines 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Hunt.  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Hiirlbut,  Mrs.  Hinman  R. 

New  York 

1818 

1836 

Hnrlbiit.  William  Lyman 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Hi;tchins,  Judge  John  C. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Hyde.  Averill  L. 

Connecticut 

1855 

1862 

Hyde,  G.  A. 

Massachusetts 

182G 

1850 

Ingersoll,  Alvin  F. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Ingham,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Ohio 

1833 

1846 

James,  William 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Ja.ster,  John 

Ohio 

185S 

1852 

Johnson,  Alexander  M. 

Ohio 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  George  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Johnson,  Mrs.  George  J. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

Ohio 

1868 

1862 

Jones,  Rev.  John  D. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Jones,  Mary  J. 

New  York 

1821 

1835 

Jordan,  Miss  Lucy 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Judkins,  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Judkins,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

New  York 

1816 

1840 

Kaneen,  Mrs.  Eliza  Ellen 

New  York 

1824 

1840 
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Kappler,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Kelley.  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 

Massachusetts 

1837 

1851 

Kellogg,  Horace  S. 

Kellogg,  Mrs.  Louisa 

Kennedy.  Charles  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

185G 

Kent,  0.  G. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Keppler,  Fred  W. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Kerns,  Theodore  Isaac 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Kerruish,  William  S. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Keys,  Daniel  H. 

Xew  York 

1833 

1850 

Kidney,  George  H. 

\e\v  York 

1827 

1847 

Kidney.  Mrs.  Virginia  E. 

Ohio 

18311 

18!!l 

Kieffer.  Michael 

Xew  York 

1840 

1848 

King.  Wni.  .\. 

England 

isn 

1«(i.- 

Kitchen,  Mrs.  Grace  Kingsley 

( )hio 

1851 

IK51 

Kline.  Virgil  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1814 

Knight.  T.  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Kohler,  Frederick 

Ohio 

]8(i4 

1S64 

Lambert,  Anthony  A. 

Ohio 

18.i(! 

18.ifi 

Lamson.  A.  W. 

Ohio 

1848 

184S 

Lander.  Marceihis  A. 

Ohio 

1812 

1842 

lane,  Charles  D. 

Kew  York 

18:11 

18:!: 

Lanser.  Fred  C. 

Germany 

183!) 

1847 

Lee.  James  W. 

Xew  -S'ork 

1830 

1838 

Lee.  Mrs.  Rhoda  Carlton 

Ohio 

18-34 

18:!4 

Leigh.  William 

F.ngland 

18.32 

18.-50 

Lewis.  Clarence  H. 

Ohio 

1857 

1861 

Locke,  irrs.  Sarah  M. 

Ohio 

183r. 

1836 

Lockwoml.  C.  R. 

Xew   York 

1S3S 

1832 

Lowe,  Robert  D. 

England 

1828 

1852 

Lowman,  Dr.  John  H. 

Ohio 

18(0 

184S» 

I-iietkemever.  H.  W. 

Germany 

1830 

1843 

Lyman.  H.  F  . 

Ohio 

18.i4 

1854 

:\rcCrosky.  Mrs.  S.  L.  Ti. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

McCrosky,  James 

Kentucky 

182!) 

1865 

McDole.  Mrs.  Esther  M. 

Ohio 

1820 

1820 
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H.«. 

Wh«.  Born 

Whan 
Bon 

R'.Mri2 

McGiHicuddy.  T.  D. 

Kentucky 

1835 

1847 

Mcintosh,  George  T. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Mcintosh,  Mrs.  George  T. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Mcintosh.  Henry  P. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

McKay.  Georg^e  A. 

New  York 

1841 

1847 

McKay,  George  P. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

McKean,  N.  P. 

New  Hampshire 

1844 

1864 

McKim.  C.  S. 

Canada 

1827 

1867 

McKinnie,  Henry  J. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

McLaiichlan.  Wm. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

McMahan,  John  P. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

McManus,  Thomas  J. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Mackerell.  Hilbert 

England 

1815 

1849 

Mahler,  Baruch 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Malone,  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Manchester,  C.  T. 

New  York 

1852 

18G1 

Mandelbaum,  Jacob 

Germany 

1834 

1851 

Manning.  Albert  R. 

England 

1835 

1847 

Marks,  Kehemiah 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Marshall.  Mrs.  Daniel 

Vermont 

1830 

1841 

Martin,  Frank  J. 

Ohio 

1865 

18B5 

Mason.  Mrs.  J. 

England 

1834 

1858 

Mastick,  H.  A. 

Ohio 

1828 

1831 

Matthews.  Maria  Dean 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Mellen,  Liicins  F. 

Massachnsetts 

1831 

1852 

Mierke,  Herman 

Ohio 

1800 

1860 

Miller,  Major  E.  R. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Miller,  William  L. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Minor,  Seth 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Molyneaux,  Joseph  B. 

Michigan 

1840 

1854 

Moore.  Joseph 

Ireland 

1852 

1865 

Morgan.  Clifford  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

184!) 

Morgan,  E.  N. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Morgan,  George  F. 

New  York 

1853 

1854 

Morison,  David 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 
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Came  ID 

Wh.r«  Born 

Ruerie 

Moses.  A.  L. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Miilhern,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Muerman,  C.  A. 

Germany 

1829 

1851 

Murfett,  Edward 

England 

18^13 

1837 

>fiirfey,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Murfey,  Cornelius 

Ireland 

1830 

1853 

Murfey.  L.  A. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Murray,  W.  J. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Myer.  Gen.  Edward  S. 

Ohio 

1843 

1849 

Xahitis.  John 

Holland 

1839 

1855 

Xeale.  E.  E. 

Iowa 

1865 

1865 

Xelson.  Thomas 

Massachusetts 

1821 

1845 

\ew,  Harry 

Ohio 

186 

186 

Nolan,  Mrs.  Mary 

Ohio 

1848 

1863 

Norton.  Walter 

Xew  York 

1836 

1839 

Nntt.  Wniard  L. 

Xew  York 

1831 

1832 

Ollrien,  P.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Odell.  Allen  A. 

Indiana 

1850 

1853 

Olmsted,  Oscar  X. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Olmsted.  George  H. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Osbom.  James  M. 

Xew  York 

1835 

1858 

Oswald.  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Page,  Edward  S, 

Ohio 

1843 

I«48 

Paine.  James  H. 

Xew  York 

1838 

1852 

Palmer.  John 

England 

1820 

1843 

Pahner.  Richard  L. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Pierce.  Robert  S. 

Xew  York 

185T 

1863 

Pears,  Henry 

Ohio 

1842 

1865 

Peck,  F.  J. 

Ohio 

1866 

1866 

Pelton,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

f)hio 

1825 

1825 

Pelton,  R.  K. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Perkins,  Douglass 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Pierce.  Mrs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Poole,  Dr.  E.  W. 

England 

1842 

1852 

Poe,  Hon.  Joseph  M. 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Poland.  J.  C. 

W.  Virginia 

1846 

1869 
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Pope,  Irving  W. 

New  York 

1834 

1835 

Pope,  Mrs,  Mary  Frink 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Porter,  C.  H. 

Ohio 

1861 

1861 

Post.  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Potter,  J.  A. 

Rhode  Island 

1832 

1832 

Prall,  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Prentice,  Dr.  Noyes  B. 

Ohio 

1827 

1837 

Prentice,  Mrs.  Noyes  B. 

Kentucky 

1830 

1831 

Prescott,  William 

England 

1850 

1854 

Quay,  Mrs.  George  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Quay.  Dr.  George  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Quavle.  George  L. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Ragg,  William  H. 

Xew  Jersey 

1840 

1853 

Randerson,  George 

England 

1831 

1851 

Ranney,  Henry  C. 

Ohio 

1839 

1829 

Raymond,  Henry  N. 

Connecticut 

18'i5 

1836 

Ravmond,  Samuel  A. 

Ohio 

1845 

1843 

Reese,  Wm.  F. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Remington,  Stephen  G. 

New  York 

1828 

1814 

Remington,  Mrs.  Stephen  G. 

New  York 

1834 

1853 

Reubinstein.  Louis 

Hungary 

1844 

1871 

Reynolds.  Isaac 

New  York 

1831 

1832 

Rice.  Capt.  Percy  W. 

Ohio 

1823 

1829 

Ringle,  O.  C. 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Robinson.  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Rockefeller.  John  D. 

Mew  York 

1839 

1852 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D. 

Xew  York 

1839 

1852 

Rohrheimer,  Maurice 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Roof,  Joseph  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Root.  Mrs.  Ralph  R. 

N'ew  York 

1838 

1844 

Rose,  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 

Ohio 

1835 

1865 

Rossiter,  Mrs.  Anna  O. 

Connecticut 

1847 

1859 

Rossiter,  Silas 

England 

1851 

1853 

Roy,  John  N. 

New  York 

1831 

1858 

Rudd,  William  C. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Russell,  George  F. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 
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Wbsrs  Bon 

Born 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Ryder,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

1845 

Ryder,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Sabin,  Miss  Julia  Sophia 

\ew  York 

18+:) 

1846 

Salen,  Charles  P. 

New  Hampshire 

18(J0 

1867 

Sanbom.  Horace  R. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Sanders,  Wm.  H. 

England 

1835 

1845 

Sargent,  H.  Q. 

Xew  Hampshire 

1838 

Sargeant,  John  W. 

\'emiont 

1826 

1834 

Sargeant,  Mrs.  Julia  A. 

Michigan 

182t 

1828 

Sarstedt,  F.  A. 

Ohio 

18(14 

1864 

Savage,  Mrs.  E.  G. 

Xew  York 

183:( 

1859 

Saxton,  Miss  Mary 

Ohio 

18-28 

1828 

Schlatterback,  George  A. 

Germany 

1829 

1853 

Schneider.  E.  H. 

Ohio 

18G3 

1863 

SchofieUl,  Levi  T. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Schreiner,  Paul 

Pennsylvania 

18U1 

1863 

Schwartzenberg,  N.  C. 

Ohio 

1856 

185C 

Shepard.  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Shepard.  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

18G3 

1863 

Scofield.  Geo.  F. 

Ohio 

i8(;o 

1860 

Scofield,  William  C. 

England 

1821 

18+3 

Seither.  Frank 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Seller,  William  T. 

England 

1827 

1849 

Semon,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Severance,  Solon  L. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Sheldon,  Ed.  C. 

New  York 

1846 

1858 

Sherwin,  Henry  A, 

\'ermont 

1842 

1860 

Sherwin,  Mrs.  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Shipherd.  Jlrs,  Frances  E. 

New  York 

1836 

1848 

Shotter,  Arthur  H. 

Ohio 

1866 

18li6 

Simpson.  J.  W. 

New  York 

1836 

1866 

Simp.son.  Robert 

Scotland 

1844 

1867 

Skeels,  T.  X. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Smith.  Maj.  C.  H. 

Massachusetts 

1837 

1856 

Smith.  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 
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Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lois  B. 

Ohio 

1831 

1835 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 

Ohio 

1823 

1833 

Smith,  Orman  L. 

Massachusetts 

1824 

1832 

Smith,  Pard  B. 

New  York 

1833 

1852 

Smith,  Mrs.  Pard  B. 

Ohio 

1833 

1832 

Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Smithnight.  Col.  Louis 

Germany 

18.34 

1849 

Snow,  Dr.  L.  B. 

Ohio 

1846 

184G 

Snow,  Mrs.  L.  B. 

Ohio 

1853 

1870 

Spencer.  C.  F. 

Xew  York 

1841 

1861 

Spencer.  Dr.  G.  W. 

Ohio 

1850 

1860 

Springer,  Mary  A. 

Maine 

1836 

1857 

Stair.  Samuel  G. 

England 

1831 

1832 

Stanley,  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Stearn,  Abraham 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Stem,  Jacob 

Germany 

1858 

Stewart,  Wm.  Harrison 

\'ermont 

1835 

1843 

Stillman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 

Xew  York 

1822 

1826 

Stone.  Judge  Carlos  M. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Stone,  Mrs.  Harriett  E. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Stone.  N'orman  O. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Storer.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Storer,  William  C. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Strimple.  Judge  T.  L. 

Ohio 

1859 

Strong,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Strong.  Edgar  E. 

Connecticut 

1841 

1865 

Strong,  Lorenzo 

Ohio 

1843 

1842 

Strong,  W.  X. 

Connecticut 

1856 

1870 

Sturtevant,  Carlos  M. 

Ohio 

1843 

1842 

Sykora,  J.  W. 

Bohemia 

1840 

1861 

Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 

Ohio 

1848 

18  W 

Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Taylor.  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Taylor,  Daniel  R. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Taylor,  Henry  Adams 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 
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Whe»  Born 

Wb.n 
Barn 

&:^ 

Taylor,  Margaret  M. 

Ohio 

1838 

I8;i8 

Taylor.  Virgil  C. 

Ohio 

18:!8 

1838 

Teachout,  Abraham 

New  York 

181? 

183G 

Teare,  W.  H. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Thompson,  Walter  J. 

Ohio 

185.1 

1853 

Thorman,  S.  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Tilden,  Mrs.  Clara  E. 

Ohio 

18G0 

1860 

Towson,  Ephriam  H. 

Tennessee 

18:!!) 

185: 

Tuttle.  Mrs.  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

18^4 

1SJ4 

Upson.  J.  E. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Urban,  Jacob  P. 

Germany 

18.-(9 

18+6 

\"an  Camp,  Mrs.  Elijah 

\'ew  York 

IMT 

IS.-.6 

Van  Zandt.  E.  F. 

\e\v  Jersey 

1848 

Varian.  Miss  Sarah 

Pennsylvania 

IH-M 

1846 

\ickey.  Judge  Willis 

Ohio 

i8or 

iss: 

Wadsworth.  Frank  .Arthur 

Ohio 

1850 

18.50 

Wadsworth,  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

Ohio 

IS.'iO 

18.50 

Wagar,  Frances  H. 

Ohio 

i8?r 

189: 

Wagar,  Mars 

Ohio 

1858 

]8:'S 

Wain.  L.  H. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Wallace,  Robert 

Ireland 

18:i4 

1853 

Walton.  John  W. 

Connecticut 

184.5 

1848 

Walton.  William 

England 

1839 

1853 

Walworth.   Ida 

Ohio 

18:!.") 

18.35 

Ward,  P.  M. 

Ohio 

18.V3 

1853 

Warner,  F.  S. 

<")hio 

184fi 

1816 

Watterson,  Moses  G. 

Ohio 

18:5r, 

18:t5 

Weaver.  W.  P. 

Indiana 

IS.iit 

1862 

Weaver.  Mrs.  W.  P. 

Ohio 

1S.")9 

185!l 

Webb,  J.  W.  S. 

England 

18.:i2 

18.54 

Webb,  Mrs.  \cttie  A. 

Ohio 

18.^,? 

1852 

A\"ebster.  John  H. 

N'ew  Hampshire 

184(! 

1850 

Weiclcnkopf.  Mrs.  Cecelia 

Germanv 

1832 

1838 

Wcimer.  .Abraham 

\ew  York 

1840 

1840 

Wertheinier.  Dan  S. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Wetberbee.  A.  J. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 
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N.mc 

Whrr.  Born 

Bom 

Keterye 

White,  Charles  M. 

t")hio 

18->9 

1829 

White,  Mrs.  John  S. 

\e\v  ^'ork 

182C 

18:i8 

White,  Thomas  H. 

Massachu-sctts 

18:)5 

lrt«: 

Whitney.  I..  B. 

Ohio 

18:i0 

I8;i0 

Wick,  H.  C. 

Ohio 

185:1 

18.13 

Wigman.  John  H. 

Ohio 

1845 

1815 

Wightman.  W.  P. 

Ohio 

Willard,  Mrs.  Ruth  Day 

Ohio 

18;t2 

1833 

Willard,  Thomas  C. 

Ohio 

18(i;! 

1863 

Williams,  A.  J. 

Ohio 

1843 

Williams.  Charles  T. 

Ohio 

1845 

1815 

Williamson,  Rev.  James  D. 

Ohio 

1849 

184!) 

\\-ilson.  Charles  E. 

Ohio 

18.54 

I8r,4 

A\'ilson,  Ella  Grant 

\e\v  York 

18.-,H 

1806 

Wilson.  John 

Scotland 

1840 

lauc 

Wilson,  Thomas  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Wilson,  Mrs.  Louise  F. 

( )hio 

1841 

1841 

Winch,  Louis  Harvey 

Ohio 

m,2 

1863 

Winch,  Sarah 

Xew  York 

1834 

1842 

A\'ood,  Henry  W.  S. 

lingland 

1845 

1848 

Wood.  Mrs.  William 

Kngland 

1830 

ia«fi 

Wyman,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

1854 

18.'.4 

Zeitz.  William 

(lermany 

1859 

18.-i7 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 


Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  N.— Born  in  Warrensville,  Ohio,  1827; 
residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan. 

Barnett,  Gen.  James— Born  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  80, 
1821;  came  to  Western  Reser\'e  in  1825;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop — Born  in  New  York,  1821 ;  came  to 
Cleveland,  1828;  residence,  Medina,  O. 

Carren,  Robert — Born  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  1812;  came  to  Re- 
serve, 18."((l;  residence,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Emerson,  George  Dewey — Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4, 
1847;  residence,  Buffalo,  \'.  Y. 

Garfield,  Mrs.  Lucretia  R. — Wife  of  the  late  President  Gar- 
field: born  on  the  Reser\-e  in  1832;  residence,  Mentor, 
Ohio. 

Gould,  John — Born  in  Twinsburg,  O.,  in  1844;  moved  to 
Aurora,  Portage  county,  where  he  now  lives. 

Hawkins,  Henry  C. — Born  at  .Aurora,  Portage  County,  Ohio. 
.August  34,  1822;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853;  residence, 
149  Dunham  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Judd,  Frederick  W. — Born  in  Waterlown,  Litchfield  County. 
Conecticut,  July  14.  182fi;  came  to  Cleveland.  184'; 
home  now,  Flint,  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

Kennedy.  James  Harrison — Born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio. 
January  17,  184!);  home.  New  York  City. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841 ;  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  David  L.  Wood ;  residence.  New  York  City. 

Randall.  Emelius  O. — Born  1850.  in  Richfield,  Summit  Coun- 
ty, O. ;  residence,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter — Born  in  Massachusetts,  1820;  came  to 
Reserve,  1850;  residence.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

Wickham,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer — Born  at  Huron, 
O.,  March  18,  1844;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1846;  resi- 
dence, Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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APPENDIX 
Errors  in  Local  History. 

— Some  of  the  histories  of  Cleveland  give  the  date  of  the 
arrival  here  of  the  Walk-in-the- Water,  the  first  steamboat  that 
sailed  on  Lake  Erie,  or  any  of  the  upper  lakes  "September  1st, 
1818."  This  is  wrong.  The  Walk-in-the- Water,  built  at  Black 
Rock,  on  the  Niagara  river,  a  few  miles  below  Buffalo,  was 
towed  up  the  river  to  the  lake  by  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  August 
23,  the  year  above  mentioned.  The  same  day,  6:30  p.  m.,  she 
arrived  off  Dunkirk  and  the  following  morning  reached  Erie, 
Pa.  The  next  day,  August  25th,  the  vessel  reached  Cleveland 
and  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.  started  for  Detroit. 

—Every  little  while  some  reporter  or  itinerant  newspaper 
writer  tells  about  how  the  first  ball  in  Cleveland  was  held  in 
a  log  house  July  4,  1801,  "at  the  intersection  of  lower  Superior 
street  and  Union  lane,  about  where  the  old  Bethel  stood  so 
many  years."  The  fact  is  this  ball  took  place  in  the  log  cabin 
of  Lorenzo  Carter,  which  stood  some  five  or  six  rods  from  the 
Cuyahoga  river  and  about  fifteen  rods  north  from  the  lower 
end  of  St.  Clair  street,  as  now  established.  Mr.  Carter's  log- 
house,  first  spoken  of  was  not  built  until  the  fall  of  1803,  full 
two  years  after  the  time  of  the  ball. 

— The  tomb  stone  put  up  to  the  memory  of  Joc-o-sat  in  the 
Erie  Street  Cemetery,  where  this  Sac  Indian  chief  was  buried, 
says,  "Died  Aug.,  1844."  A  paragraph  in  the  Cleveland  Her- 
ald of  September  3rd.  of  that  year,  shows  that  he  died  that 
day — Sept.  3rd.  Furthermore,  his  funeral  was  held  at  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  September  4th,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
believed  that  white  people  gratuitously  caring  for  the  remains 
of  a  dead  Indian  would  keep  the  body,  at  that  season  of  the 
year  over  from  one  month  to  the  fourth  day  in  the  next. 

— Several  writers  have  given  June  20  (1812)  as  the  date 
when  the  Indian  Omic,  or  Poc-con,  the  first  person  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  Cuyahoga  county,  was  hung  on  the  Public  Square. 
Court  records  plainly  show  that  the  hanging  took  place  Fri- 
day, June  26th.  The  exact  date  is  of  very  little  importance, 
but  if  worth  giving,  better  be  given  correctly. 
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Cleveland  Early  Marriages 
181$-1817 

[On  page  425,  Annual  of  1907,  ihe  marriages  of  Jedediah  Crocker, 
Mn^cs  Deming  and  Ira  Bcebe  Morgan,  through  an  error  in  printing, 
are  given  as  having  taken  place  in  February  (1813).  Should  read 
.March.] 

In  the  Annual  of  last  year  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge  gave  a  compilation 
of  Cleveland  marriages  from  i8(io  forward  as  she  look  them  from  the 
Trumbull.  Geauga  and  Cuyahoga  county  records.  She  here  continues 
the  record  a  number  of  more  yfars  and  thus  brings  out  further 
historic  facts  which,  al  le.Tsi.  will  intercl  the  descendants  of  Cleve- 
land'ii  pioneer  settlers. 

From  Cuyahoga  County  Records. 

laiS  Dec.  31— F.lia^  K.  Osborne  and  Maria  Gilbert,  by  Erastus  Miles. 
Justice  of  Peace, 

IS14     Jan.  9— Elijah  Nobles  and  Sarah  Waite,  by  E.  Miles,  J.  P. 

iHi4  Feb.  10 — Gersham  Sheldon  and  Roxana  Rnssel,  by  Thomas 
Barr,  M.  G.  (minister  of  the  gospel). 

IKH  Feb.  23— Abijah  Hcwit  of  Cleveland  and  Mary  Doyl  of  Wheats- 
borough,  by  Abijah  Comstiick.  J.  P. 

1814  March  10— David  Rnrit  and  Elizabeth  Leach  of  Huron,  by  A. 
Comslock.  J.  P. 

1H14     April   in — Moses   Fish   and   Elizabeth   Brainard,  by   L.   Bronson. 

IS14     May  1  — Hud  Martin  and  Caty  Sherrard.  by  J.  S.  Reid,  J.  P. 

l.-<14     May  7— Jacob  Compton  and  Christina  Sherrard,  by  same. 

1S14  June  2— Jonathan  Akin  SaN(->n  and  Betsey  Shelhouse  of  Ridge- 
vtlle.  by  Joel  Terrcl.  J.  P. 

1914     June  12— Jason  Shepard  and  Sophia  Reed,  by  J.  S.  Reed. 

1814  June  20— Benjamin  Carpenter.  Jr.,  and  Polly  Hooton  of  Euclid 
township,  by  Holly  Tanner,  J.  P. 

1R14     July  3— .\mos  Cahoon  and  Polly  Williams,  by  Thomas  Barr. 

1814     July  4— John  More  and  Phoebe  Eddy,  by  Samuel  Dodge,  J.  P. 

1R14  July  22— Jonathan  Vaughn  and  Clarisa  Hoadley,  both  of  Colum- 
bia township,  by  Levi  Bronson.  J.  P. 

1814    July  31— John  A.  Smith  and  Orrel  Burke,  by  P.  Burke.  J.  P. 

1814     .\ug.  7— Peter  Comstock   and   Hepsabcth   Rece,  by   P.   Baldwin. 

1814     .-\ug.  IS — I.everitt  Johnson  and  .Abey  Cahoon,  by  J.  S.  Reed. 

1R14  .Aug.  20 — Jarcd  Hickox  and  Hannah  Parker,  both  of  Columbia 
township,  by  Levi  Bronson.  J.  P. 

1814  Oct.  9 — ^Seth  Brown  of  Whealsborough  and  Sarah  Tuttle  of 
Huron,  by  Abijah  Comslock,  J.   P. 

1814     Nov.  9 — Jared  A.  Stillman  and  Lucy  Lee.  by  Samuel  Dodge. 
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814     Nov.  34 — Moses  Demming  and  Jeruslia  Russell,  by  same. 

814     Nov,  27 — Samuel  Wing  and  Dorcas  Gardner,  by  Horace  Perry, 

Nov.  37— Horace  Perry  and  Abigail  Smith,  by  Thos.  Barr,  M.  G. 

Dec.  7— Runa  Baldwin  and  Calista  Kingsbury,  by  H.  Perry. 
814    Dec.  7 — Cnleb  Baldwin  and  Nancy  Kingsbury,  by  same. 

Dec.  2J— Wm.  W.  Williams,  Jr.,  and  Lavina  Dibble,  by  same. 

814  Dec.  35 — Levi  Dixon  and  Nancy  Austin,  by  .\lmon  Ruggles, 

815  Jan.  i — Daniel  Chase  and  Mary  Comsiock  at  Independence,  by 

John  Wait,  J.  P. 
1.)     Jan.  5 — .\mos  Kingsbury  and  Clarissa  Ingersitll,  by  T.  Barr. 
15     Jan.  l-l— William  Smith  and  Betsey  Smith,  by  John  S.  Reed. 
15     Feb.  16— Laban  Ingersotl  and  Polly  Burke,  by  Theo  Miles. 
15     March  9 — Benjamin   F.  Gavit  of  Sandusky  and   Polly   Markham 

of  Whcatsliorough,  by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P, 
15     March   S3— John    Menough   and   Elizabeth    Malbrough   at   New- 
burgh,  by  Rodolphiis  Edwards,  J.  P. 
15     March  30— Nathan  Wood  and  Jane  Harrison  at  WhcatsboroHgh, 

by  Wm.  Richey,  J.  P. 
15    .^pril    2 — Bard    Prichard   and    Julia    Pardy,   both    of    Columbia 

lownship,  by  Levi  Rronson,  J.  P, 
15     April   2— Sylvester   Durand   and   Rhoda    Chamberlin,   by   .\bnei 
Voung.  J.  P. 
815     April  11— William  Chamberlin  and  Betsey  Comstock.  by  James 
Dickson. 
.April  16 — Noah  Baker  and  Anna  Adams,  by  A,  Comstock,  J.  P. 
'815     April  24— Joseph  Emes  and  Nancy  Smith,  by  S.  Dodfic.  J.  P. 
1915     May    9— David    Hitchcock    of    Kingsville    and    Lucy    Ewing    of 
Cleaveland,  by  Horace  Perry,  J.  P. 
May  n     James  Zaacker  and  Olive  Mclntire,  by  A.  Comstock. 
May  15— Waller  Strong  and   Bct.scy  Smith,  by  S.  Dodge.  J.   P. 
May  l.'i — Jas.  Chapin  and  Polly  Perry,  by  Philo  Taylor,  J.  P. 
May  16— Charles  Butler  and  Claracy  Parker,  at  Whealsborough, 

by  Wm.  Richey.  J.  P. 
June  4 — Philo  Judd  and  Nancy  Ernes,  by  Thos.  Card. 
June  4- John  >L  Henderson  and  Rebecca  West,  by  same, 
June  LI— Aion/o  Carter  and  Julia  Aiken,  by  Horace  Perry. 
June  27— Lyman  T.   Frost  and  Oriana  Paine,  by  J.  Dickson. 
.'Vug.  2.1— Amos  R.  Sperry  and  Ruth  Smith,  by  Philo  Taylor. 
-Aug.  27 — Joseph  A.  Huntley  and  Anna  Mattocks,  by  H.   Perry. 
Sept.  7— Lyman  Rhodes  and  Rhody  Edwards,  by  T.  Miles.  J.  P. 
815     Sept.  15— John  A.  Ackley  and  Caroline  Smith,  by  H.  Perry. 
815     Sept.  10— Renj,  Clark  and  Charlotte  Mathews,  by  L.  Bronson. 

Sept.  19— Elisha  Graham  and  .-\vice  Minor,  by  L.  Bronson. 
815     Sept.  34— Silas  Little  and  Dilla  Terrcl.  by  R.  Edwards. 
815     Oct.  30- Edmnnd  Balhbone  and  Peggy  Warren,  by  T.  Card. 
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Nov.  7— Peter  M.  Weddell  and  Sophia  L.  Perry,  by  T.  Barr. 
815     Nov.  8 — Oliver  Terrei,  Jr.,  and  Anna  S.  Bunnel.  by  L.  Bronson. 

815  Nov.    19— Simeon    P.    Aston   and   Philena   Williams,    Columbia 

township,  by  Ashael  Osborn,  J.  P. 
1815     Nov.  S6 — Thos.  Collins  and  Susan  Rathburn,  by  T.  Mites. 

Dec.  36 — Thos.  Mcllrath  and  Jerusha  Brainard,  by  T.  Barr. 

816  Jan.  1— Job  Doane  and  Harriet  Woodruff,  by  Thos.  Barr. 

18    Jan,  2 — Isaac  Ernes  and  Nancy  Craumer,  of  Portage  Co.,  by 

Samuel  Dickson,  J.  P. 
816     Jan.    10— Timothy    Torry    and    Polly    Castle,    in    Columbia,    by 

Levi  Bronson,  J.  P. 
816     Jan.  11— Paul  P.  Condit  and  Phebe  McElrath,  by  T.   Barr. 
816    Jan.  ll^Samuel  Cozad  and  Mary  Condit,  by  same. 
916     Jan.  25— Robert  Prentice  and  Priscilla  Warren,  at  Newburgh,  by 

Rodolphus  Edwards,  J.  P, 
816     Feb.  1 — Orin  Rhodes  and  Lucretia  Lewis,  by  L.  Bronson. 
816     Feb.  i — Wm.  Gray  and  Clarissa  Porter,  by  R.  Edwards. 
816     Feb.   22 — Lewis   Carter   and   Almira    Carter,   at    Brecksville,   by 

John  Wait,  J.  P. 
816     Feb.  35 — Morris  Holmes  and  Lois  Hall,  by  Wm.  Hutchinson. 
816     Feb.  36— Wm,  Kyes  and  Juliana  Walworth,  by  Thos.  Barr. 
816     Feb.  28— Abraham  Htckcox  and   Phebe  Dibble,  by  R.   Edwards. 
816     Mar.  7— Enoch  Murry,  Esq.,  and  Catharine  Smith,  by  T.  Barr. 
816     Mar.  10— Wm,  L.  Peels  and  Polly  Carter,  by  same. 
816     Apr.  i — Samuel  Dibble  and  Susanna  Tibbetts.  al   Newbtirgh,  by 

Rodolphus  Edwards,  J.   P. 
816     May  2— Wm.  Hazle  and  Susan  Hanson,  by  Horace  Perry,  J.  P. 
816     May   12— Pelcg   Brown   and   Catharine   Webb,   by   R.    Edwards. 

"They  have  been   cried  on   two   Sabbaths  by   Parson   Barr." 
816     May  19— James  Perce  and  Marth  Wanallow,  by  W,  Hutchinson. 
816     June  23— John  Lowrey  and   Phoebe  Baldwin,  by  Thos.   Miles. 
816     Jtily  5— Levi   Hall  and  Nancy   Card,  by  Wm.   Hutchinson. 
816     July  38 — Wm,  Johnson  and  Lucy  Waldo,  by  same. 
816    Aug.  30— Adna  Warner  and  .'^nna  Brunson.  both  of  Cohimbia, 

by  Levi   Bronson,  J.   P. 
816     Sept.  1 — Martin  Shelhouse  and  Betsey  Anderson,  both  of  Rldge- 

ville,  by  Levi  Bronson,  J,  P. 
816    Sept.   8 — Joseph    Martin   and    Clara    Graham,   Chagrin   Tp.,  by 

John  M.  Henderson,  J,  P. 
816     Sept.  30— Henry   Blair  of   Portage   Co.   and   Esther   Wilmot,  by 

Horace  Perry,  J.  P. 
816    Oct.  20— Michael  Temple  and  Ruth  Edwards,  by  R.  Edwards. 
916     Oct.  22— John   Murray  and   Ruth  Smith,  of   Euclid,  by  T.  Barr. 
816     Oct,    31— Hollis   Whitney   and    Charlotte   Wallis,   of   Columbia, 

by  Ephraim  Vaughn,  J.  P. 
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Nov.   17 — Lewis   I.   Brakeman  and   Candace   Graham,   Chagrin 

Tp.,  by  John  M.   Henderson,  J.   P, 
Dec.  1 — Cyrel  Akins  and  Marv  Strong,  by  Horace  Perry. 
Dec.  a — Peter  Robinson  and  Irene  Gilbert,  by  Theo.  Miles,  J.  P. 
Dec.   3 — Pinney   Mowrey  and   Rhoda  Curtis,   Cleaveland,  by   H. 

Perry. 

816  Dec.  10— Tiraolhy  Brainard  and  Belindy  Tod,  by  R.  Edwards. 

817  Jan,  1— Agustus  Porter  and  Sally  Miner,  by  J.  M.  Henderson. 
817     Jan.    1 — Jedulhan   Bnrgess   and   Permelia    Rathburn.   by   R.    Ed- 

817     Jan.  I— Wilbare  Brainard  and   Patty  Akins.  by  Cyrel  Akins. 
817     Jan.   I— Wm.  Saxon  and  Clarrissa  Bacon,  by  Joel  Terrill.  J.   P. 
BI7     Jan.  35— John  Tryon,  of  Mohecan,  Wayne  Co.,  and   Lydia  Sad- 
ler, of  Dover,  by  Jedediah  Crocker.  J,   P. 
817      Feb.  2— James  Bliss  and  Ruth  Curtis,  by  Horace  Ferry,  J.  P. 
817     Feb.  II— Benj.  Waite  and  Sarah   Kent,  by  H.  Perry,  J.  P. 
Feb.  20— Elijah  S,  Young  and  Candace  Brainard,  by  same. 
Feb.  21— Bariela   Burke  and   Prudentia  Taylor.  Newburgh.  by 

Theodore  Miles,  J.  P, 
Mar.  9 — Parion   Ralhburn  and  Lorry  Stevens,  by  same. 
Mar.    9— Abraham   W.    Williams   and    Betsey    Shaffer,    bo(h    of 
Cuyahoga  Co..  by  Jedediali  Crocker,  J.  P. 
817     Apr.  13— Richard  Bailey  and  Polly  White,  by  H.  Perry,  J.  P. 
17     June   5— .Moses   C.   Baker   and   Polly   Hoadley.  of   Columbia,  by 

Ephraim  Vaughn,  J.  P. 
17     June  13— Charles  Miles  and  Orel  Train,  by  Theo.   Miles, 
17     June  13 — John  Johnslon  and  Nancy  MeCrery,  at  Brecksville,  by 

John  Wait,  J.  P. 
17     June  19— David  Burroughs  and  Clary  Edwards,  by  H.  Perry. 
S17    June  32 — Amos  Richmond  and  Elvira  Branson,  of  Columbia,  by 

Levi  Bronson,  J.  P. 
1817     June  29— Joseph  A.  Paine  and  Betsey  Cochran,  by  Theo.  Miles. 
1817     July  37— Mark  Rece  and  Abigail  Seyle.  by  R.  Edwards. 
917     July  29— Julius   Brunson  and   Elsena   Sprague,   of  Columbia,  by 

Levi  Bronson,  J,  P. 
817     July  31— Benj.  Green  and  Betsey  Rice.  Brecksville.  by  J.  Wait. 
817     Aug.  3— Sylvester  Morgan  and   Marcia  Beebe.  at  Ridgeville,  by 

Joel  Terrill.  J.  P. 
817     Aug.  24- Caleb  Eddy  and  Rebecca  Reynolds,  both  of  Euclid,  by 

Enoch  Murray,  J.  P. 
S17     Aug,   25— Wm.  W.  Williams,  Junr.,  and    Nancy   Sherman,  by 

Daniel  Warren,  J.  P. 
1817     Sept,  10— Henry  O.  Peltibone.  of  Mantua,  Portage  Co.,  and  Bet- 
sey Sperry,  of  Dover,  by  Joel  Terrill.  J.  P. 
1817     Sept.  18 — Wm.  Richmond  and  Rhoda  Allen,  Dover,  by  same. 
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1817  Sept.  24 — Chester  Hamilton  and  Lydia  Warner,  Newburgh,  by 
Theodore  Miles.  J.  P. 

1817  Oct.  S7— Silas  Rice  and  Amy  Jenkins,  Hudson,  by  Wm.  Han- 
ford,  V,  D.  M. 

1817     Nov.  a— Elijah  Abell  and  Marietta  Brainard,  by  C.  Akins. 

1817  Nov.  19— John  D.  Reed,  of  Aurellus,  and  Armene  Beebe,  of 
Ridgeville,  by  Joel  Terrill,  J.  P. 

1817    Nov.  23 — Eleazur  Waterman  and  Dorcas  Hickcox.  by  H.  Perry. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


REMEMBER,  that  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion takes  place  Saturday,  September  10th,  1910,  beginning 
at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  standard  time.  See  newspapers  as  to 
place  of  meeting.     Probably  at  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  full  list  of  names  of  all  deceased  members  to  1903,  with 
place  and  year  of  birth,  year  came  to  the  Reserve,  and  date  of 
death,  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  of  1903. 

On  the  last  pages  in  this  number,  and  the  Annuals  of  1907 
and  1908,  will  be  found  a  full  record  of  Cleveland  marriages  from 
1800  to  1821,  as  taken  from  County  Records. 

It  costs  one  dollar  each  year  to  belong  to  the  Association. 
This  pays  for  a  copy  of  tlie  Annual  and  a  good  dinner  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  meeting. 

Whenever  a  member  dies  will  some  friend  or  member  of  the 
family  of  the  deceased  kindly  furnish  the  President  or  Secretary 
material  for  a  biographical  sketch  to  appear  in  tlie  next  Annual? 
If  unfurnished,  do  not  find  fault  if  no  mention  is  made. 

Annuals  for  years  1881  and  1885  are  wanted.  The  President 
will  pay  $1  per  copy  for  such  numbers. 

All  contributions  for  the  Addison  memorial  fund  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilson  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer,  2029  E.  71st  Street. 

Membership  dues  should  also  be  paid  to  Mr.  Dodge. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES 

1909. 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge,  President,  4120  Euclid  Ave. 

Capt.  W.  Percy  Rice,  1st  Vice  President,  8126  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Kerruish,  2d  Vice  President,  3812  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  WitJON  S.  DoixsE,  Treasurer,  902!)  E.  71st  St. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Mellen,  Secretary,  2705  Library  Ave. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones,  Chaplain,  1505  E.  84th  St.  N.  E. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  E.  D.  Burton,  1410  Euclid  Ave. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Chase,  2C12  Prospect  Ave. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Holden,  Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Knight,  8908  Cedar  Ave. 

Judge  H.  B.  Chafm.\n,  13750  Euclid  Ave.,  E.  C. 

Chas.  C.  Dewstoe,  Postoffice, 

Thomas  H.  Geer,  The  Guardian  Bldg. 

COMMITTEES 

Entertainment — Rite,  Dodge,  L.  F.  Mellen. 
Speakers  and  Program — Kerruish,  Burton,  Hodge. 
Membership — Chase,  Knight,  Geer. 

Addison  Memorial — W.  J.  Akers,  R.  S.  Pearce,  C.  C.  Dewstoe 
and  the  President, 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 
From  1880  to  1909. 

PRESIDENTS 

Hon.  Harvey   Rice 1880-1891 13  years 

Hon.  R.  C.  P.irsons 1892-1896 5  years 

Hon.  E,  T.  Hamilton 1897-1902 6  years 

Hon.  O.  J.  Hodge 1903-         

VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Hon.  John  W.  Allen 1880-1885 6  years 

Hon-;  Jesse  P.  Bishop 1880-1881 3  years 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris 1883-1893 11  years 

Hon.  John   C.   Hutchins 1886-1891 6  years 

Hon.  John  H.   Sargent 1892-1893 2  years 

Mr.  G.   F.  Marshall 1894-1902 9  years 

Mr.  Bolivar    Butt?.  '. .  ■-■ 1903-1904 1  year 

Capt.  Percy  W.  Ri^e.  :;': 1903-        

Mr.  W.  S.  KerruisiV;  .'.". 1904-        

\    ■  -Ji^ASy^RS  , 

Mr.  Geo.  C.  Dodge :l\blrr:':'^80-lS82 3  years 

Mr.  Solon   Burgess 1883-1896 14  years 

Mr.  Wii-son  S.  Dodge 1897-        


SECRETARIES 


Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Jr. 
Mr.  H.  C.  Hawkins... 
Mr.  Woodward  Awl... 

Mr.  L.  \V.  Dodge 

Mr.  L.  F.  Mellen , 


.1891^ 
.  1904- 
.  1907- 
.1908- 


1903., 
1906 . . 


. 11  years 
.  13  years 
.  3  years 
.   1  year 


chaplains 

Rev.  Thomas   Corlett 1884-1889 6  years 

Rev.  Albert  R.  Putnam 1890-         1  year 

Rev.  Lewis    Burton 1891-1894 4  years 

Rev.  Lathrop  Cooley 1895-1896 2  years 

Rev.  J.  D.  Jones 1897-        
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Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
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David  Herrick  BeckwitHl  M.  D. 
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Early  Settlers*  Association 

September  10th,  1909. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  of 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  was  held  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Auditorial  Room,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Friday,  September  10, 1909. 

MORNLXG  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Hon. 
O.  J.  Hodge.  Prayer  was  offered  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  D. 
Jones. 

The  President :  I  think  we  had  better  vary  the  program  a 
little  this  morning.  We  will  ask  for  the  report  of  the  Secretary, 
and  then  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  after  which,  we  will  follow 
the  program. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  L.  F.  Mellen,  read  his  report  as  follows: 
SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

The  Early  Settlers'  Association  was  never  in  a  more  flourish- 
ing condition  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  During  the  past  year 
our  membership  has  been  increased  126 — 20  were  added  at  the 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago — and  since  then,  through  the  efforts 
of  your  President,  106  additional  members  have  been  received. 
Col.  Hodge  deserves  much  credit  for  his  personal  service  and 
interest  in  securing  members.  As  in  the  past,  your  society  took 
a  leading  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Surveying  Party,  that  laid  out  our  city,  and  gave  the 
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name  of  "Cleaveland"  113  years  ago.  Robert  Carran,  aged  97, 
Alexander  Johnson,  aged  86,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  native  bom  citizen  in  Cuyahoga  County,  J.  M.  Burgess,  of 
Solon,  aged  87,  acted  as  a  cwnmittee  to  raise  to  top  of  the  flag 
pole  on  the  Public  Square  the  stars  and  stripes,  and  the  flag  of 
our  city,  while  the  band  played  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,  and 
the  people  cheered.  This  was  followed  by  a  committee  of  ladies, 
consisting  of  Miss  Carrie  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Joseph  Dunn,  Mrs. 
James  McCrosky,  Mrs.  Mary  Deweese,  Mrs.  O.  J.  Hodge  and 
Mrs.  Hattie  J.  Cowing,  placing  a  wreath  on  the  statue  of  Moses 
Cleaveland,  while  the  band  played  Auld  Lang  Syne.  The  orator 
of  the  Day  was  Judge  Willis  Vickcry,  who  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing address,  which  was  received  with  applause.  The  exercises 
closed  by  the  band  playing  America,  the  audience  joining  in  the 
music.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Thomas  H. 
Geer  and  Col.  C.  C.  Dewstoe  were  made  members  of  the  Board, 
the  latter  in  place  of  Pard-  B.  Smith  deceased. 


The  death  list  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year  is  as  follows : 

DE.^TH    LIST. 

Name.                                             Died.  Age, 

Aikens,  Mrs.  Mercy  M March  24  1909  93 

Uowler,  N.  P May  88  1909  89 

Burgess,  Mrs.  L.  F March  28  1909  83 

Cahoon,  Thomas  H April  10  1908  75 

Clark,  Charles   H Nov.  25  1908  85 

Coe,  Capt.  Lord  if Aug.  2  1909  80 

Colwell,  Joseph   Dec.  8  1908  65 

Coon,  John Sept.  2i  1908  86 

Cox,  Miss  Jane  M March  12  1909  80 

Crable,  John    March  31  1909  80 
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Name.  Died.  Age. 

Dodge,   Mortimer   H Jan.  7  1909  60 

Fuller,  Charles  H Dec.  6  1908  60 

Gary,  Capt.  Marco  B April  37  1909  77 

Hawkins,  Henry  C Aug.  28  1909  87 

Herrick,   Mrs.   Mary  Brooks Aug.  14  1909  68 

Hoyt,  George   .Jan.  23  1909  70 

Kent,  Hon.  Marvin Dec,  10  1908  92 

Keyes,  Daniel  H March  10  1909  76 

Lee,  James   W June  26  1909  79 

Luelkemeyer,  Henry  W Kov.  25  1908  78 

Mason,  Mrs.  Jane  Beare Jan.  r  1909  78 

Muerman,   C.   A .Mov.  12  1908  79 

Osborn,  James  M .May  12  1909  74 

Phillips,  Benjamin  F Dec.  2(i  1908  76 

Prentice,  Dr.  Noyes  B May  1  1909  81 

Ricksecker,  Wm.  K Dec.  19  1908  77 

Smith,  Pard   B Xov.  '  27  1908  75 

Stone,  Judge  Carlos  M Sept.  31  1908  61 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Margaret  M May  6  1908  71 

Thatcher,  Mrs.  Peter .\ug.  11  1909  89 

Whitney,  L.  B May  17  1909  79 

Wilson,  Charles  E Oct.  15  1908  54 

Total  number,  32. 

Average  age,  77. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  F.  Mellen,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary's  report  was  received,  and  ordered  printed  in 
the  .Annual. 
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The  President :     We  will  now  have  the  Treasurer's  report. 
TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

Balance  on  hand  September  10th.  1908 $  G4.92 

Sept.  10,  1908,  received  at  Hall,  103  Members  103.00 

■■       "       "            '■          ■'       ■'        IC  New  Members  IG.OO 

"           "       ■'        27   Lunches..  13.50 

"       "       "            "          "       "        Annuals  sold  1.50 

Jan.  4,  1909,  received  from  O.  J.  Hodge 195.59 

August  31,  1909,  received  from  O.  J.  Hodge 54.10 

Sept.  2,  1909,  other  collections  from  Members. . .  7.00 

Total    $455.61 

PAID. 

Sept.  11,  1908,  Johnston's   Orchestra $  22.00 

■'       '■        ■'       Rent  for  Hall 15.00 

Elevator  Man 1.00 

Demarest,  160  Lunches 80.00 

"       "        ■'       Stenographers  Bill  20.00 

Sept.     3,  1909,  Paid  for  printing  Annuals 165.00 

Total    $303.00 

Balance  on  hand 152.61 

$455.61 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  S.  Dodge,  Treasurer. 

Report  received,  and  ordered  printed  in  the  Annual. 
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INTRODUCTORY  ADDRESS. 

The  President:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  should  be  glad  to 
talk  to  you  about  old  matters  here  in  Cleveland,  but  I  am  going 
to  leave  that  to  someone  else. 

During  the  years  I  have  served  as  your  President,  at  each 
annual  meeting  I  have  addressed  you  with  a  view  to  placing  on 
record  historical  facts,  which  might  be  of  interest  now,  and  of 
value  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  us.  Today  1  will  follow 
along  the  same  line.  1  will  talk  to  you  about  the  Indians,  who 
were  here  when  our  pioneer  fathers  came.  Of  two  Indians  in 
particular,  whose  lives  and  "taking  off"  are  events  of  some  note  in 
the  early  history  of  Cleveland.  Both  have  been  the  subject  of 
many  false  tales.  These  tales  have  made  interesting  reading, 
and  this,  as  would  seem,  is  the  sole  reason  for  their  having  been 
circulated.  It  will  be  my  object  to  give  facts  rather  than  fiction. 
One  of  these  Indians  was  hung  on  the  Public  Square,  while  the 
other  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  "good  Indian"  without 
being  "dead." 

The  one  hung  on  the  Pubhc  Square,  Poc-can.  sometimes 
written  Poc-ho-haw,  was  the  son  of  Omic,  or  "Beaver,"  as  better 
known  by  the  members  of  his  tribe,  the  Chippewas,  who  for  some 
years,  up  to  1805,  made  their  headquarters  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  under  the  hill,  opposite  the  foot  of  our  now 
Superior  Street.  Here  this  Indian,  Poc-can,  probably  about  1790, 
was  born.  In  1813  the  tribe  was  located  near  Sandusky.  Poc-can 
by  the  white  people  was  called  Omic,  and,  as  he  was  indicted 
and  tried  under  the  name  of  "John  Omic,"  let  that  go  as  his  real 
name. 

April  3,  1812,  he  and  another  Chippewa  Indian,  Semo,  a  half 
breed,  in  the  night  season  murdered  two  trappers,  Daniel  Buel 
and  Michael  Gibbs,  at  Pipe  Creek,  in  the  then  Township  of 
Wheatsbo rough,    Cuyahoga    County,    as    the    indictment    reads. 

The  indictment  further  says  of  these  men,  "Not  having  the 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  but  being  moved  and  induced  by 
the  instigation  of  the  devil,  the  said  Omic,  with  a  tomahawk, 
struck  the  said  Buel  on  the  head,  inflicting  a  wound  three  inches 
in  length  and  three  inches  deep,  killing  him  at  once ;  and  the  said 
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Semo,  with  a  gun,  shot  said  Gibbs  a  little  below  the  right  shoulder, 
the  bullet  making  a  wound  half  an  inch  in  width  and  eight  inches 
in  depth,  also  killing  at  once."  It  appears  a  young  Indian,  Ne-go- 
shock,  was  a  party,  with  Omic  and  Semo,  to  the  murder,  but  on 
account  of  his  youth,  and  the  little  part  he  had  taken,  was  per- 
mitted to  escape.  Four  years  later,  1816,  however,  Ne-go-shock 
and  another  Indian,  Ne-gan-a-ba,  in  Huron  County,  murdered 
two  men  engaged  in  trapping  muskrats — ^John  Wood  and  George 
Bishop — for  which  they  were  arrested,  tried  and  hung.  At  the 
time  of  the  murder  of  Buel  and  Gibbs,  Tecumseh,  the  great  Indian 
war  chief,  was  at  Sandusky,  and  being  told  of  the  crime  Omic  and 
Semo  had  committed,  orderetl  them  given  up  to  the  officers  of 
the  law.  Lorenzo  Carter,  deputy  sheriff  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
was  sent  to  bring  the  men  to  Cleveland.  With  his  aids  he  took 
the  men  in  charge  and  started  on  his  way.  Shortly  before  reach- 
ing Huron,  a  little  east  of  Sandusky,  the  officers,  with  their  pris- 
oners, stopped  for  refreshments.  Here,  Semo,  his  hands  being 
tied,  walked  up  to  where  the  officers  had  stacked  their  guns, 
placed  his  chin  over  the  muzzle  of  one,  and  with  his  toe  fired  it, 
killing  himself  on  the  spot.  In  the  excitement  which  followed, 
Omic  escaped. 

Mr.  Carter,  with  his  aids,  immediately  started  in  pursuit,  and 
at  a  store  house  belonging  to  a  man  named  Whittalar,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Sandusky  River,  and  learned  that  Whittaker  and  Omic  had  ■ 
started  up  the  river  in  a  canoe  for  Upper  Sandusky,  after  whiskey. 
The  officers  hastened  by  land  to  head  them  off.  Though  moving 
as  qi'ietly  as  possible,  and  with  great  caution,  noise  from  the 
snapping  of  a  slick,  which  one  of  the  party  had  tread  on,  was 
heard  by  Omic.  who  quickly  threw  down  his  paddle  and  seized 
his  riffe.  Carter  and  his  men,  at  the  same  time,  raised  their  guns 
and  demanded  a  surrender,  which  was  aocorded.  Without  fur- 
ther trouble,  Omic  was  brought  to  Oeveland,  and  imprisoned  in 
the  attic  of  Mr.  Carter's  house,  at  the  junction  of  Lower  Superior 
and  Union  Streets,  where  the  Bethel  Building  stood  for  many 
years.  Here,  securely  chained,  he  was  kept  until  taken  to  the 
gallows.  His  father  hoped  to  get  a  pardon  for  him,  and  started 
for    Washington,    but    went    no    farther    than    Pittsburg.      He 
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declared,  rather  than  have  his  son  hanged,  he  would  hew  him  to 
pieces  with  his  own  tomahawk,  as  hanging  choked  the  spirit  and 
prevented  its  ever  reaching  the  "happy  hunting  ground."  A  short 
time  before  the  execution,  Omic  was  heard  to  say,  "Me  come 
again  ;  may  be  dog,  may  be  horse,  may  be  white  man." 

April  18th,  the  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Augustus  Gilbert  presiding,  Nathan  Payne  and  Timothy  Doan, 
assistant  judges.  An  adjournment  was  had  until  the  29th.  On 
that  day  WilHam  W.  Grain,  presiding  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio,  opened  court  in  Cleveland,  and  took  the  case  up 
for  trial.  Court  was  held  in  the  open  air  at  the  corner  of  Superior 
and  Water  Streets.  Samuel  S.  Baldwin  was  sheriff,  and  the  fol- 
lowing persons  composed  the  jury :  Hiram  Russell,  Levi  Johnson, 
Philemon  Baldwin.  David  Runnel,  Charles  Gunn,  Elijah  Gunn, 
Daniel  Barret,  Dyer  Sherman,  William  Austin  and  Seth  Doan. 

Omic  pleaded  "not  guilty,"  but  was  readily  found  guilty  by 
the  jury  and  the  Court  sentenced  him  to  be  hung  Friday,  June 
26th,  between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  two  p.  m.  On  the  day 
of  the  exeicution,  just  before  starting  for  the  gallows,  religious 
exercises  were  held  on  a  grass  plot  in  front  of  Mr.  Carter's  house, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Darrow,  of  Vienna,  Trumbull  County,  officiating. 
Other  clergymen  were  present.  Omic,  seated  on  his  coffin,  in  a 
cart,  was  then  taken  to  the  Public  Square,  the  place  of  execution, 
the  gallows  being  erected  on  the  northwest  section,  at  a  point 
across  the  street  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  "Old  Stone 
Church."  A  mihtary  organization,  under  the  command  of 
Major  Samuel  Jones,  formed  the  escort. 

Mr.  Elisha  Whittlesey,  who  was  an  eye  witness  to  all  that 
occurred  on  the  occasion,  in  an  article  published  by  him.  strongly 
intimates  that  Major  Jones  at  the  time  was  not  in  the  condition 
in  which  a  good  temperance  man  should  have  been,  or  his  military 
training  was  sadly  deficient.  Several  accounts  represent  the 
Major  dressed  in  a  full  military  suit,  with  head  high  and  chest 
extended,  galloping  here  and  there  like  a  valiant  knight,  but  so 
wanting  in  a  knowledge  of  military  tactics,  that  he  did  not  know 
the  words  of  command  to  give  to  form  a  "hollow  square,"  so 
the  cart  with  the  prisoner  would  be  in  the  center  of  it. 
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Omic,  with  his  face  streaked  with  red  and  black  paint,  as 
the  procession  slowly  moved  up  Superior  Street,  waved  his  right 
hand  over  his  head  in  a  half  circle,  singing  what  he  called  his 
death  song.  He  had  often  boasted  that  he  would  show  pale  faces 
how  bravely  an  Indian  could  die,  but  reaching  the  gallows  his 
courage  seemed  to  fail  him.  He  shrank  and  hesitated.  Finally, 
at  the  prompting  of  the  sheriff,  he  ascended  the  ladder,  and  Uxk 
a  seat  on  a  block  over  the  drop.  A  rope  was  placed  around  his 
neck,  and  a  cap  drawn  over  his  head,  when  he  suddenly  pulled  his 
hands  from  their  fastening  and  clasped  one  of  the  posts  of  the 
gallows,  showing  great  fright.  Finally  his  nerves  were  somewhat 
quieted  by  tile  promise  of  a  glass  of  whiskey,  but  no  sooner  had 
he  drank  the  whiskey  than  he  again  clasped  the  post.  He  now 
said  he  wanted  to  make  a  speech,  and  drew  forth  a  scroll  covered 
with  scratches,  but  he  was  too  excited  to  read  his  speech,  and 
gave  it  to  the  sheriff,  calling  for  another  drink  of  whiskey,  which 
was  brought,  and  while  he  stood  over  the  drop  drinking  it,  the 
trap  was  sprung,  and  down  went  Omic  in  more  senses  than  one, 
spirited  to  the  spirit  land.  Thinking  the  fall  perhaps  had  not  fully 
accomplished  the  end  sought,  it  was  thought  to  finish  the  work 
before  a  big  shower,  which  was  threatened,  came,  the  body  was 
drawn  up  and  let  fall.  The  fall  broke  the  rope,  and  the  body 
went  tumbling  to  the  ground  near  the  coffin,  into  which  it  was 
hastily  placed,  and  then  into  a  grave  already  dug  close  by.  Just 
at  this  moment  the  rain  began  to  pour,  and  all  scampered  for 
shelter  except  two  or  three  men,  whose  duty  it  was  to  complete 
the  burial.  Thus  this  Indian  was  hung  and  buried — the  first  man 
on  the  Reserve  lawfully  tried  and  executed  for  murder. 

Cleveland  at  that  time  had  about  sixty  inhabitants,  but  people 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  Reserve  to  the  so-called  "hanging  bee." 

The  only  physician  having  a  residence  in  Cleveland  at  that 
time  ("1812)  was  Dr.  David  Long,  but  at  the  execution  there 
were  present  besides  Dr.  Long,  Doctors  Elijah  Coleman,  of 
Ashtabula,  Johnson,  of  Conneaut,  Hawley,  of  Austintown,  and 
.■Mien,  of  Trumbull  County,  who  there  died  about  1865. 

.■\bout  midnight,  after  the  execution,  the  sheriff  having  con- 
veniently gone  to  bed,  these  doctors,  or  a  part  of  them  at  least, 
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headed  by  Dr.  Long,  feeling  that  in  life  Omic  had  served  no  good 
purpose,  might,  now  dead,  be  made  useful  to  science;  so  they 
quietly  exhumed  his  body,  carried  it  to  the  bank  of  the  lake,  and 
there,  in  a  broken  embankment,  hid  it  from  view.'  The  story,  no 
doubt  true,  was  soon  whispered  around,  how  Dr.  Allen  attempted 
to  carry  the  body  on  bis  back,  stumbled  over  a  stump  and  fell 
with  Omic  on  top,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  other  doctors 
who  were  only  restrained  from  a  burst  of  exuberation  through 
fear  of  being  detected  in  their  work.  The  body  remained  where 
the  doctors  hid  it  for  several  months,  until  birds  and  wild  animals 
had  picked  away  nearly  everything  but  the  bones.  Dr.  Long 
finally  took  the  remains  to  bis  home,  where  they  certainly  were  in 
July,  IHi;!.  In  IH'A  Captain  Stanton  Showles  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  bow  at  that  time 
(IHl^l)  be  stepped  in  at  the  residence  of  Dr,  l^iig,  having  at 
the  time  a  shake  of  the  ague,  and  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Long  to  lie 
down  on  a  bed  upstairs;  that  in  awaking  from  a  short  sleep,  he 
smelled  something  .sickening,  and  turning  over  he  saw  near  by 
a  human  skeleton,  the  flesh  mostly  gone.  "The  season  before," 
says  the  Captain  in  his  letter,  "an  Indian  was  hung  in  Cleveland 
for  murdering  a  white  man,  ai;d  I  had  the  Inck  to  sleep  by  the 
side  of  his  form."  Dr.  Long  had  the  bones  articulated  and  kept 
them  in  his  office  many  years,  making  no  secret  of  the  fact.  I 
was  a  resident  of  Cleveland  twelve  of  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  often  saw  him.  In  1S41,  the  skeleton  was  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Isaac  Town,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  who  bad  studied  medicine 
with  Dr.  Long,  and  who.  it  is  believed,  gave  the  skeleton  to  his 
son-in-law,  Dr.  Murray,  of  Penn,  a  place  near  Pittsburg. 

Thus  this  denison  of  the  forest,  that  he  might  possess  a  few 
muskrat  skins,  the  property  of  another,  has  made  history — hung, 
-  buried,  resurrected,  all  within  a  few  hours,  bones  shifted  from 
doctor  to  doctor,  until  now  no  one  knows  where  they  are. 

Thunderwater,  an  hereditary  Sac,  or  Sauk  Chief,  now  often 
seen  in  Cleveland,  inspired  by  newspaper  reporters  to  give  out 
something  sensational,  has  been  telling  bow  Omic,  after  being 
hung  and  buried,  was  resuscitated,  and  lived  thereafter  many 
years.    The  story  has  no  foundation  in  fact. 
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Another  incredible  story  is  told  of  how  a  Painesville,  Ohio, 
doctor  dug  up  the  Indian's  body,  and  had  his  bones  in  his  ofike 
many  years.  That  this  doctor  had  a  human  skeleton  there  iS 
little  doubt,  and  quite  probably  it  was  that  of  an  Indian,  but  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  Omic. 

Whatever  doubt,  however,  there  may  be  as  to  the  past,  or 
present  whereabouts  of  Omic's  body  or  bones,  no  question  should 
arise  as  to  what  became  of  his  spirit.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
it  has  come  back  as  "dog,  horse,  or  while  man."  There  is  evi- 
dence, however,  that  it  now  and  has  for  some  years  hovered 
aronn<l  the  Square,  where  it  took  its  flight  from  the  body  nearly 
a  century  ago. 

Go  to  that  corner  of  the  Square  where  the  execution  took 
place  almost  any  day  when  an  election  is  pending,  and  witness 
how  the  speakers — the  nihilists,  anarchists  and  socialists,  wave 
their  arms,  as  did  Omic  when  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  and 
how  much  like  Indians  these  men  whoop  and  yell — then  doubt, 
if  yon  can,  that  Omic's  spirit  still  abides,  where  it  was  left  when 
the  doctors  ran  away  with  his  body,  and  that  it  now  inspires  and 
directs  these  wonderful  ciirb-slone  orators. 

Having  given  a  pretty  good  history  of  this  Indian's  crime, 
his  execution,  and  what  became  of  his  remains,  we  will  cease,  as 
no  doubt  you  will  be  glad,  to  further  rattle  his  bones,  or  vex 
his  spirit. 

.\nd  let  us  believe,  if  we  can,  had  he  lived  in  the  present 
day,  an  alibi,  a  plea  of  insanity,  or  an  application  of  the  "golden 
rule,"  would  have  sent  him  home  in  a  carriage,  instead  of  to  the 
gallows.    "Requiescat  in  pace,"  i>oor  Omic! 

E.\R[.Y  InDI.VN  TklllES  ON  THE  CuVAHOG.\. 

When  Moses  Oeaveiand  came  to  the  Cuyahoga,  in.  1796,  there 
were  three  bands  of  Indians  here,  representing  as  many  tribes. 
The  Senecas,  the  smallest  in  number,  had  for  its  chief  Stegwanish 
(Standing  Stone),  but  the  whites  generally  called  him  "Seneca," 
sometimes  irreverently  "Old  Seneca."  According  to  all  accounts, 
he  was  physically  well  built,  an  Indian  of  considerable  intelli- 
gence, and  always  kindly  disposed  toward  the  whites.     He  was 
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killed  in  a  personal  encounter  with  a  white  man,  1816,  in  Seneca 
County,  where  he  then  lived.  The  Senecas  had  their  little 
wigwam  village  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cuyahoga,  under  the  hill, 
south  of  the  lower  part  of  Superior  Street,  about  in  front  of 
where  the  Erie  Depot  now  stands. 

The  other  two  Indian  bands  were  located  just  across  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  One  of  them  was  of  the  Ottawa  tribe, 
and  had  Ogontz  for  its  chief.  The  other  was  a  Chippewa  band, 
and  its  chief  was  Saganion,  or  Stegwanish,  as  sometimes  called. 
The  Indians  of  these  tribes  were  generally  peaceful  toward  each 
other,  but  upon  a  time  in  1803,  or  1803,  a  Chippewa  medicine 
man,  Menompsy,  was  called  to  administer  to  the  sick  wife  of 
Big  Son,  brother  of  Sagamon,  the  Seneca  chief,  who,  under  the 
care  of  the  doctor,  died. 

Big  Son  accused  Menompsy  of  killing  his  wife,  or,  as  we 
would  say,  of  malpractice,  and  one  evening,  when  both  were  under 
the  influence  of  liquor,  stabbed  him  to  death.  The  friends  of  the 
doctor  were  immediately  greatly  wrought  up,  and  tradition  says 
that  night  the  Valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  rang  with  Indian  war 
whoops  as  never  before  heard  by  white  men.  In  the  morning  the 
Chippewa  warriors  were  seen  to  have  their  faces  painted  black, 
symbolical  of  war.  Major  Lorenzo  Carter,  the  chief  white  man 
in  the  settlement  at  that  time,  had  much  influence  with  the 
Indians,  and  he  sought  with  all  his  power  to  allay  the  excitement, 
and  bring  about  a  settlement,  which  he  did  by  an  agreement  that 
the  doctor's  friends,  on  the  following  day,  in  full  satisfaction, 
should  be  given  a  gallon  of  whiskey.  The  Bryants,  who  ran  the 
whiskey  still,  however,  did  not  get  the  whiskey  out  on  time,  so 
new  trouble  arose.  Two  gallons  were  now  demanded ;  dead 
Indian  stock  went  up  a  hundred  per  cent.  The  market  was  stiff, 
and  the  best  way,  it  was  thought,  was  to  settle  at  the  advance 
price.  The  Indians  with  their  whiskey  now  took  a  "day  off,"  to 
mourn  for  the  dead  doctor,  and  drink  their  whiskey.  In  the 
center  of  a  long  procession  the  dead  body  was  carried  to  Rocky 
River,  where  in  the  Indian  burying  ground,  on  the  little  island 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was  buried,  and  now,  after  more 
than  a  hundred  years,  still  reposes.    Tradition  says  that  the  num- 
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bcr  of  drunks  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  was  greatly  lessened  by 
Major  Carter  watering  the  whiskey. 

Perhaps  a  little  of  the  history  of  the  tribes  to  which  these 
bands  belonged  may  be  of  interest.  The  Seneca  tribe  has  been 
known  to  white  people  nearly  four  hundred  years.  It  was  one 
of  the  five  tribes — the  Senecas,  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas 
and  Caugas — which,  about  1540,  founded  the  Confederacy  the 
l-Vench  called,  and  which  became  known  as  the  "Iriquois  Nation." 

Later,  the  Tuscarawas  Indians,  who  were  driven  out  of 
\orth  Carolina,  joined  the  Confederacy,  making  it  consist  of  six 
tribes.  These  tribes,  at  an  early  date,  occupied  nearly  the  whole 
of  what  is  now  Canada  and  the  State  of  \ew  York,  In  the 
Revolutionary  war,  all  of  them,  except  the  Oneidas  and  Tusca- 
rawas, sided  with  the  English.  After  the  war,  nearly  all  of  the 
tribes  became  settled  on  reservations,  the  Senecas  on  what  was 
known  as  tlie  Buffalo  Creek  reservation,  which  took  in  a  part  of 
the  present  city  of  Buffalo.  I  may  say  that  here,  in  my  boyhood 
days,  I  saw  great  numbers  of  these  Indians,  oftentimes  wrapped 
in  gay  colored  blankets,  some  with  their  faces  painted  and  their 
bodies  adorned  with  cheap  trinket.^.  They  wore  an  air  of  dejec- 
tion and  discontent,  no  smile  ever  lighting  up  their  faces.  When 
I  was  born,  Red  Jacket  was  their  chief;  called  that  name  because 
he  wore  a  jacket  of  that  color,  given  him  by  a  British  officer, 
when  he  was  serving  the  English  in  the  Revolutionary  war.  He 
was  a  great  orator,  and  the  Senecas'  most  distinguished  chief. 
The  tribe  did  not  like  reservation  life,  and  some  of  them  broke 
away.  The  band  here  on  the  Cuyahoga,  of  which  Stigwanish 
was  chief,  was  of  this  number. 

In  1805,  when  the  Indians  here,  for  a  sum  of  money,  $19,000, 
relinquished  their  claim  tc  Reserve  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  the  Senecas,  with  the  other  tribes,  moved  farther  west,  and 
when,  in  1812,  the  war  with  Great  Britain  came,  joined  Tecum,- 
seh,  and  fought  with  him  in  the  great  battle  of  the  Thames,  where 
Tecumseh  and  so  many  of  his  followers  fell. 

In  181.5,  this  western  band  of  Senecas  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  and,  in  1831,  after  selling  a  reserva- 
tion interest  which  they  held  with  the  Shawnees,  moved  to  the 
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Neosho  River,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  where  it  is  now,  number- 
ing about  two  hundred. 

The  Ottowas,  one  of  the  two  bands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  when  the  white  people  came,  was  part  of  a  tribe  first  known 
as  inhabiting  the  west  shore  of  the  Michigan  peninsula.  In  1049, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons  by  the  Iriquois,  they  fled  to 
Green  Bay,  and  from  there  to  beyond  the  Mississippi  river.  After 
the  settlement  of  Detroit  by  the  whites,  about  1700,  a  part  of  the 
tribe  moved  to  that  region,  while  another  portion,  which  had 
remained  at  Mackinaw,  soon  passed  over  to  Arbae  Crocke,  where 
an  Ottowan  mission  still  exists.  About  1795,  a  band  of  the  tribe 
settled  on  the  Miami  river,  and  it  was  this  band,  or  a  part  of  it, 
as  supposed,  that  was  here,  with  the  Chippewas,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river.  In  1862,  about  two  hundred  Ottowas  were  located 
in  Kansas,  on  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre  farms;  but  farming 
was  not  to  their  liking.  From  Kansas  they  went  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  where  they  have  a  reservation  of  twenty-four  thousand 
acres.  They  number  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Ottowas 
in  Michigan  number  some  two  thousand,  while  a  band  in  Canada 
has  about  one-fourth  that  number. 

The  Chippewas,  the  other  Indian  band  here  on  the  Cuyahoga, 
when  Moses  Cleaveland  came,  was  of  a  tribe  which  became  known 
to  the  French  about  1640.  At  that  time  the  tribe  was  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior.  At  an  early  date  the 
tribe  was  at  war  with  the  Foxes,  Sioux  and  Iriquois.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war  it  was  under  English  influence.  After  the 
war  the  tribe  continued  hostile,  but  in  the  battle  of  "Fallen  Tim- 
bers," in  1794,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  gave  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  West — the  Chippewas,  Miamis  and  others — such  a  severe 
flogging  that  they  were  glad  to  make  peace.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  tribe,  numbering  ten  to  twelve  thousand,  is  now  settled 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  where  it  holds  more  than  five  million 
acres  of  land.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  Indian  tribes  on  the  conti- 
nent. Whether  or  not  the  Chippewa  J>and,  whose  fires  lit  up  the 
valley  of  the  Cuyahoga  in  the  day  of  our  pioneer  fathers,  is  now 
with  the  main  body,  or  still  a  separate  band,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain. 
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Joc-o-SoT  IN  Erie  Street  Cemetery. 

In  the  old  Erie  Street  cemetery,  some  fifteen  rods  from  Erie 
Street  entrance,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  main  road,  and  a 
pathway  leading  south,  may  be  seen,  laying  flat  on  the  ground, 
what  once  was  a  fine  marble  slab,  twenty-six  inches  in  width  by 
five  feet  in  length,  now  broken  in  three  pieces.  The  pieces,  how- 
ever, are  so  joined  that  the  inscription  may  be  plainly  read,  and 
is  as  follows:  "Joe -o- Sot,  the  Walking  Bear,  or  distinguished 
Sauk  Chief,  Died  Aug.  1844." 

Much  inquiry  has  been  made  regarding  this  Indian.  It  is 
asked — Where  did  he  come  from,  why  was  he  buried  in  a  white 
man's  cemetery,  and  how  does  it  come  that  he  has  so  good  a 
tombstone  ?  Such  questions,  and  my  own  curiosity,  have  prompted 
me  to  trace  out  what  I  could  of  the  man's  history,  and  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  he  belonged.  As  will  be  seen  on  his  tombstone, 
he  is  called  a  Sauk,  but  Sac  is  the  name  usually  given  to  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged.  It  is  claimed  that  at  one  time,  far  back, 
the  tribe  lived  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river  in  the  region  of  Mon- 
treal, but  the  earliest  authentic  history  we  have  of  the  tribe  shows 
that  it  was  driven  from  Detroit  river  and  Saginaw  Bay  to  the 
region  of  Green  Hay.  That  here  it  became  allied  with  the  Fox 
tribe,  and  lived  on  the  Fox  river  for  a  long  time,  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Sioux  and  Iriquois.  In  the  Pontiac  war, 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sided  and  fought  with  this  chief.  During  the 
Revolutionary  war,  the  two  tribes  were  under  English  influence. 
In  time  they  became  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  the  Minneways, 
a  confederation  of  tribes  that  inhabited  a  large  section  of  country 
extending  from  Rock  river,  in  Illinois,  to  the  Ohio  river.  The 
war  lasted  until  the  Minneways  were  destroyed,  and  their  lands 
fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  joint  tribe  subsequently 
became  divided  into  a  number  of  clans.  In  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  some  of  the  clans  took  sides  with  the  English,  and 
some  were  neutral.  Tribal  chiefs  were  not  hereditary  with  either 
the  Foxes  or  Sacs.  The  position  was  gained  by  valor,  particu- 
larly in  war.  Black  Hawk,  who  became  a  chief  and  renowned 
warrior,  was  a  Sac,  born  in  17G7,  at  the  Sac  village  on  Rock 
river.     His  father  was  Pay-e-sa,  and  his  grandfather  Na-ma-kee, 
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or  Thunder,  neither  ever  a  chief.  In  the  war  of  1818-14,  Black 
Hawk  aided  the  English.  In  the  Battle  of  the  Thaines  he  served 
under  Tecumseh.  With  a  band  of  followers,  for  two  years  after 
the  war,  he  committed  depredations  on  the  whites.  Finally,  he 
brought  on  what  was  known  as  the  "Black  Hawk  war,"  which 
for  a  time  created  great  excitement  throughout  the  country. 
Black  Hawk  was  defeated  and  taken  a  prisoner.  He  was  sent  to 
Fortress  Munroe,  where  he  was  kept  until  the  following  year, 
1834,  when  in  July,  under  guard,  he  was  started  back  for  the 
West.  On  his  way  he  passed  through  Cleveland.  While  here, 
in  charge  of  a  solitary  guard,  he  went  up  the  Cuyah<^a  river 
to  a  high  bluff,  now  the  southeast  comer  of  Riverside  Cemetery, 
where  he  said  his  mother  was  buried.  At  her  grave  he  stood 
pensive  and  alone  for  some  time.  Arriving  at  Fort  Armstrong 
on  Rock  river,  with  much  ceremony  he  was  released,  but  told  he 
was  superceded  by  Keokuk  as  chief.  For  a  time  he  submitted, 
but  later  gained  a  following,  which  became  known  as  the 
"British  Band."  Black  Hawk,  crushed  in  spirit,  died  at  his  camp 
on  the  river  Des  Moines,  October  3,  1838.  He  and  Keokuk  were 
the  last  great  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

For  more  than  seventy  years  these  tribes  have  had  no  real 
head.  Wars,  dissensions  and  civilization  have  destroyed  tribal 
unity.  One  band  occupies  a  reservation  of  sixteen  hundred  acres 
in  Missouri.  Another,  in  1857,  bought  a  tract  of  land  in  Tama, 
Iowa.  There  are  a  few  Sacs  in  Huron  County,  Ohio,  and  there 
may  be  more  in  other  places.  It  may  be  said  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  that  in  an  early  day  they  were  turbulent,  daring  and  war- 
like, but  now  what  is  left  of  them  are  quiet,  industrious,  good 
citizens. 

Joc-o-Sot  may  have  been  a  real  chief,  but  certainly  he  never 
was  a  "distinguished"  one ;  nor  on  any  page  of  history  do  we  find 
him  credited  with  any  act  as  a  chief.  He  died  when  but  thirty-four 
years  old,  rather  young  to  have  become  a  chief,  especially  in  times 
of  peace.  Two  years  before  his  death  he  became  connected  with 
a  theatrical  show,  taking  the  leading  part,  and  certainly  the 
manager  would  have  shown  httle  of  the  character  of  a  Barnum 
had  he  failed"  to  advertise  Joc-o-Sot,  as  an  Indian  chief.     The 
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show  with  which  he  was  connected  represented  Indian  life,  and 
,  was  first  presented  in  Cincinnati,  where  it  met  with  considerable 
success.  From  Cincinnati  the  company  went  East,  and  finally 
to  Europe,  where  Joc-o-Sot  became  quite  a  lion.  In  his  grotesque 
appare!  and  adornments  he  attracted  much  attention.  He  was 
presented  to  the  Queen,  it  at  least  was  so  told,  and  the  Royal 
lithographers  made  a  picture  of  him  arrayed  in  his  Indian 
costume.  If  any  money  was  made  out  of  the  enterprise,  as 
might  be  supposed,  Joc-o-Sot  got  of  it  very  little.  Certain  it  is 
he  returned  to  this  country  broken  in  health  and  purse.  In  time 
he  reached  Buffalo,  but  could  walk  no  farther.  He  wished  to 
reach  his  home  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Missouri,  and,  at  Buffalo, 
was  induced  to  take  a  boat  for  the  West.  On  his  way  from  Buffalo 
to  Cleveland  he  was  very  sick,  and,  arriving  here,  would  continue 
on  the  boat  no  longer.  A  doctor  said  he  was  in  the  last  stages 
of  quick  consumption. 

Mr.  John  G.  Stotkley  at  the  time  owned  what  was  known 
as  "Stockley  Pier"  on  which  he  had  an  office  building.  In  it  was 
a  lounge  on  which  a  man  in  the  office  usually  slept.  Mr. 
Stockley,  seeing  the' Indian  on  his  dock,  where  he  had  landed  in 
a  helpless  condition,  had  him  taken  to  his  office,  where  a  bed  was 
given  him  on  the  lounge,  and  other  provision  made  for  his  com- 
fort. On  the  3rd  of  September  he  died.  The  following  day,  at 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  funeral 
services  over  his  remains  were  held.  Mr.  Stockley  and  a  few 
others  bore  the  burial  expenses.  Later  they  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory the  slab  which  now  lies  broken  on  his  grave.  The  date  of 
his  death  on  the  stone  is  wrong.  It  should  read  "September," 
instead  of  ".-August."  In  1877,  Daniel  Miller,  then  sexton  of  the 
cemetery,  in  trimming  a  tree,  the  limbs  of  which  spread  over  the 
grave,  sawed  off  one  of  the  hmbs  which  fell  on  the  grave-stone, 
and  thus  it  became  broken.  The  City  long  ago  should  have  put 
up  a  new  one. 

Joc-o-Sot,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  no  doubt,  looked  upon 
himself  as  a  "chief,"  whether  in  reality  he  was  or  not,  as  every- 
one had  been  calling  him  "chief"  for  a  long  time.  Certain  it  is, 
according  to  all  accounts,  he  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  red  man ; 
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of  large  frame,  stocKl  erect,  intelligent,  anxious  to  learn,  courte- 
ous, thankful  for  favors,  and  in  every  way  exceptional  in  his 
deportment, 

A  little  white  before  his  death  he  was  heard  to  say,  "Joc-o- 
Sot  go  up,"  evidently  fully  believing  that  the  "great  spirit"  would 
take  him  into  keeping. 

The  following  lines,  written  soon  after  Joc-o-Sot's  death, 
were  published  (1844)  in  the  Cincinnati  Gazette. 

The  Home  of  Joc-o-Sot. 
By  yonder  weeping  willow  green. 
What  may  that  little  hillock  mean. 
So  dimly  through  the  twilight  seen? 
'Tis  called — but  friend — believe  it  not — 
The  last  abode  of  Joc-o-Sot ! 

There  oft  he  mus'd,  there  oft  he  pray'd ; 
There  in  the  garb  of  Truth  arrayed ; 
He  woo'd  and  won  an  Indian  maid, 
And  now  they  call  that  shady  spot 
The  resting  place  of  Joc-o-Sot ! 

And  yet  that  mound  so  green  and  fair. 
Half  hid  by  flowers  that  cluster  there, 
In  dalliance  with  the  waving  air. 
Beneath  its  sod  containeth  not 
The  mild— the  gentle  Joc-o-Sot! 

Where  then  w  he,  the  Indian  brave. 
If  not  within  his  lowly  grave. 
Beside  the  streamlet's  whispering  wave? 
My  bones  go  doum — they  die  and  rot; 
But  "I  go  up,"  said  Joc-o-Sot! 

Then  while  we  drop  upon  his  bier, 
What  friendship  owes  his  memory  dear, 
The  heart's  best  gift — the  sacred  tear — 
Let's  all  aspire  to  share  his  lot. 
For  Heaven's  the  home  of  Joc-o-Sot ! 
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The  President :  We  wilt  now  listen  to  an  old  song  familiar 
to  you  all.     Miss  Lillian  Parker  will  please  favor  us. 

Miss   Parker  sang  "The   Old   Oaken   Bucket,"   which  was 

received   with  great  applause.     This   brought  out  another   old 
song  which  was  received  with  like  favor. 

The  President :  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  an 
address  by  a  gentleman  whom  it  has  been  my  .pleasure  to  know 
for  the  last  half  century,  and  I  guess  all  of  you  elderly  people,  at 
least,  have  known  him  a  long  time.  You  have  loved  him  for  his 
good  citizenship,  his  intelligence  and  his  kindness.  He  has  been 
a  physician  here,  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  for  a  great  number 
of  years,  and  thereby  has  become  acquainted  with  a  large  number 
of  people.  If  he  were  a  woman  I  would  not  dare  tell  his  age,  but 
being  a  man,  I  will  say  that  he  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  eighty-five  years  old.  or  young,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say.  I 
introduce  to  you  Dr.  D.  H.  Bcckwith, 

DR.  D.  ir.  HKCKWITH'S  ADDRESS. 
(E.\RLY  Medical  Work  of  Cleveland.) 

An  officer  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  has  requested 
me  to  tell  you  about  the  doctors  in  Cleveland  many  years  ago. 
The  I'-nglish  poet,  Coleridge,  always  took  off  his  hat  with  pro- 
found respect  when  he  spoke  of  himself.  My  hat  is  off  today, 
as  I  go  back  to  the  years  1848  and  1849  to  tell  you  what  many 
of  you  will  know  to  be  true  from  your  own  experience  and  from 
observations  of  physicians  in  Cleveland  at  that  date.  T  shall  give 
you  historj'.  in  brief,  of  the  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Cleveland,  as  I  knew  them  in  my  student  life  and  as  a  young 
practitioner. 

History  during  the  past  half  century  has  taught  us  to  be 
more  liberal  and  progressive,  to  have  more  of  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ality and  humanity,  more  of  the  spirit  of  Him  who  went  about 
doing  good,  healing  the  sick  and  restoring  the  blind. 

Medicine  and  surgery  have  tried  to  keep  pace  with  the  arts 
an<l  sciences  in  their  discovery  and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  not 
far  behind,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  excel 
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the  half  century  just  past.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in 
research  work,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  disease  causation. 
Epidemics  have  been  stamped  out  and  the  surgeon's  knife  and 
sanitation  have  made  a  revolution  in  our  hospitals  and  homes. 

Sixty  years  ago  the  practice  of  medicine  seemed  to  me  bar- 
baric, cniel  and  dangerous..  1  can  best  illustrate  this  by  telling 
you  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  young  man  named  Qiiigley 
from  Dubuque,  la.,  a  student  in  the  Erie  Street  Medical  College 
in  the  year  1848.  He  was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  coming  under  the  care  of  Prof.  John  Dclamater,  a  physi- 
cian of  high  attainments,  a  leader  in  his  profession.  The  doctor' 
bled  his  patient  freely  three  times,  gave  him  large  doses  of 
calomel  and  applied  to  the  abdomen  a  dozen  leeches. 

Blood  letting  was  tlio  first  work  usually  done  by  the  doctors 
on  their  first  visit.  Often  powerful  emetics  were  given  and  they 
were  followed  by  the  free  use  of  calomel. 

I  read  in  my  Bible  that  St.  Luke  was  a  good  man  and  that  he 
was  a  physician.  I  formed  the  opinion  that  he  could  not  be  a 
successful  surgeon.  He  says,  ".i  woman  having  an  issue  of 
blood  had  spent  all  her  living  upon  physicians  and  could  not  be 
healed."  I  thcrijfore  gave  much  time  to  the  study  of  surgery, 
hoping  in  the  near  future  to  surpass  St.  Luke  as  a  surgeon.  It 
is  a  sirange  coincidence  that  in  the  New  Testament  days,  as  in  the 
present  age,  physicians  can  take  from  the  poor  man  "all  his 
belongings." 

This  passage  in  Luke  calls  to  mind  a  patient  at  the  HurcHi 
Road  dispensary,  who  did  not  improve  as  he  desired.  The  next 
clinic  day  he  went  to  the  Erie  Street  dispensary.  The  doctor 
there,  glad  to  have  a  patient  who  had  not  been  cured  by  little 
pills,  inquired  if  the  Huron  Road  doctors  had  taken  his  pulse  and 
temperature.  "I  know  not,"  he  said,  "all  I  have  missed  is  my 
watch  and  half  a  dollar,  please  your  honor." 

"Four  doctors  tackled  John  Smith — 
They  blistered  and  they  bled  him, 
With  squills  and  antibilious  pills 
And  ipecac  they  fed  him. 
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They  stirred  him  up  with  calomel 

And  tried  to  move  his  liver; 
But  all  in  vain — his  little  soul 

Was  wafted  o'er  the  river." 

The  practice  of  blood  letting  for  almost  all  diseases,  the 
lessening,  by  this  means,  of  the  vitality  of  the  expectant  mother, 
the  after-results  of  the  large  doses  of  calomel,  from  which  treat- 
ment my  father  at  an  early  age  became  toothless,  the  bitter  nau- 
seous drugs,  the  huge  blisters  that  were  so  freely  used,  as  well 
as  the  dread  of  the  children  to  the  doctor  who  often  forced 
quinine  and  jalap  down  their  throats,  deranging  their  stomachs, 
this  treatment  did  not  appeal  to  me,  nor  did  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
adopt  the  practice  of  medicine  as  my  life  work. 

I  read  in  the  book  of  Kings,  -ith  chap.,  40th  verse,  "And  one 
went  out  into  the  field  to  gather  a  vine,  he  shredded  it  to  the  pot 
and  they  ate  and  there  was  death  in  the  pot."  In  the  80th  chap. ' 
Hezekiah  "was  sick  unto  death  and  a  bunch  of  figs  was  laid  on 
the  boil  and  he  recovered." 

My  attention  was  directed  to  the  botanic  treatment  of  diseases 
and  later  I  witnessed  the  death  of  a  young  lady  from  a  large 
dose  of  lobeha  and  a  steam  bath  of  boneset.  I  could  not  be  a 
botanical  doctor. 

I  read  in  Mark,  5th  chap.,  26th  verse,  of  a  patient  who  had 
suffered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  had  spent  all  that  she 
had  and  was  nothing  better,  but  rather  worse. 

With  Biblical  facts  and  the  heroK  treatment  of  the  present 
before  me,  I  adopted  the  practice  of  giving  little  pills,  well  know- 
ing if  they  did  not  cure,  they  did  not  kill,  and  I  could  have  the  love 
of  the  children,  and  a  clear  conscience. 

In  1848,  in  the  Cleveland  College,  there  was  a  corps  of  good 
teachers,  six  in  number,  who  gave  us,  for  three  long  months,  six 
lectures  every  day  but  Saturday.  These  men  were  foremost  in 
their  profession,  second  to  none  in  the  United  States  as  teachers. 
Prof  Horace  Ackley  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  sur- 
geon in  the  Northwest.  He  was  a  man  of  large  stature  with 
strong  and  positive  features.  Abrupt  in  his  conversation,  he 
often  impressed  his  hearers  as  a  man  devoid  of  sympathy,  but 
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this  was  an  error,  for  he  was  good  to  the  poor,  giving  them  his 
services  freely,  and  he  loved  children,  caring  for  them  with 
gentleness.  His  home  was  a  large  brick  house  which  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  street  at  Prospect  and  Sterling  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Rowfant  Club.  To  make  his  college  work  suc- 
cessful, as  there  were  210  students  in  attendance,  material  was 
necessary.  The  laws  of  Ohio  at  that  time  made  it  a  penitentiary 
offense,  .with  a  fine,  to  rob  a  crave.  Prof.  Ackley's  bump  of 
cautiousness  was  so  well  developed  that  he  never  look  an  assistant 
with  him  in  his  work  as  a  resurrectionist.  Many  stories  are  told 
of  his  bold  adventures.  One  dark  and  rainy  night  he  visited  the 
Erie  Street  Cemetry.  where  a  pauper  had  just  been  buried.  As 
he  was  working  at  the  grave,  two  policemen,  armed  with  shot 
guns,  approached  unseen  by  him.  Of  course  they  arrested  him. 
A  drink  of  whiskey  and  a  dollar  bill  set  them  to  work  filling  up 
the  grave  and,  while  they  were  earning  their  rnoney,  the  doctor 
secured  their  guns  and  forced  them  to  remove  the  body  from 
the  grave  before  they  filled  it  up.  Then  on  bended  knees  they 
took  an  oath,  under  penalty  of  death,  to  eternal  secrecy.  No  man 
who  prizes  his  life  would  violate  an  oath  which  had  been  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  stern  and  iron  face  of  Prof.  Ackley. 

In  all  his  business  transactions  he  was  honest  and  reliable, 
ready  for  any  emergency.  A  few  days  before  the  Canal  Bank 
of  Cleveland  failed,  he  hadmade  a  large  deposit  for  the  State, 
acting  as  a  trustee.  He  went  to  the  bank  and  demanded  the 
amount  of  his  deposit.  It  was  refused  him.  He  went  to  a  black- 
smith shop,  secured  a  sledge  hammer  and  chisel,  broke  open  the 
door  of  the  safe,  took  out  his  deposit  and  safely  returned  it  to 
the  custody  of  the  State.  He  was  not  arrested.  In  those  days 
hunting  was  good  in  the  Maumee  swamps  near  Toledo.  During 
a  former  residence  in  that  city  the  doctor  had  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Judge  Potter,  who  was  a  great  sportsman.  The 
doctor  ofttimes  visited  the  judge  at  his  home  as  a  guest  for  the 
hunting,  but  when  a  friend  of  Judge  Potter  asked  him  if  the 
doctor  was  a  good  shot,  he  replied  he  was  not.  but  that  his  physi- 
cal endurance  was  so  great  that  he  could  run  down  a  deer  or  a 
fox.     I  could  fill  a  volume  with  stories  I  have  heard  about  him 
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and  those  I  have  told  I  know  to  be  true.  His  home,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  maple  grove,  was  surrounded  with  flowers  and  plants. 
Here  he  lived  in  splendid  style.  When  invited  to  dine  with  him 
we  were  received  by  servants  in  livery.  In  his  kennel  he  kept 
a  pack  of  splendid  hunting  hounds.  A  gardener  had  him  do  a 
slight  operation,  a  charge  of  five  dollars.  The  gardener  offered 
to  plow  his  garden,  then  he  sent  a  bill  for  six  dollars  for  the  work. 
The  doctor  told  him  it  was  not  his  time  for  which  he  charged, 
but  his  skill.  The  gardener,  pointing  with  pride  to  his  even  fur- 
rows, said,  "There  is  more  skill  than  you  exhibited."  The  doctor 
often  told  the  story  of  how  this  gardener  outwitted  him. 

During  one  of  his  lectures  on  blood-letting  he  said  a  bold  and 
free  incision  should  always  be  made.  About  twenty  students  met 
at  our  boarding  house  for  a  quiz  and  it  was  suggested  that  a 
demonstration  of  blood  letting  be  made.  One  of  the  students 
volunteered  and  I  was  chosen  to  operate.  The  broom  handle  was 
in  position,  the  arm  bandaged,  the  basin  ready  for  the  blood,  but 
as  the  lance  descended  the  arm  would  be  withdrawn.  After 
several  failures,  figuring  on  the  distance  he  would  withdraw  his 
arm,  I  sped  the  lance.  Alas,  he  never  moved  and  the  blood  spurted 
to  the  ceiling.  I  knew  that  I  had  cut  through  the  vein.  How- 
ever, I  told  the  class  that  it  was  a  bold  and  free  incision  and  they 
never  knew  I  had  made  a  grave  surgical  error.  Careful  attention 
to  tile  victim  prevented  serious  consequences. 

While  the  doctor  was  giving  his  hounds  lessons  in  obedience 
a  dog  trainer  happened  by  and  asked  him  how  he  made  the  dogs 
obey  his  very  looks,  motions  and  words.  The  doctor's  answer 
was  characteristic,  "The  trainer  must  have  more  brains  than  the 
dog."  Prof,  .\ckiey  lived  a  life  full  of  excess,  intemperate  in  his 
work,  in  his  hunting,  in  eating  and  drinking.  This  man  of  genius 
and  great  ability  left  the  world  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

On  Chestnut  Street  there  were  at  that  time  only  two  houses, 
in  both  of  which  boarded  medical  students.  Ten  students  occupied 
the  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  a  large  room  being  utilized 
as  the  study  room  and  the  others  as  bed-rooms.  Among  the 
number  was  a  German,  who  retired  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  four 
in  the  morning  was  up  moving  around  the  room  and  building  his 
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fire,  his  movements  preventing  sleep  of  the  others.  He  could  not 
be  induced  to  change  his  habits  and  an  appeal  to  Mrs.  Smith,  the 
landlady,  was  in  vain.  One  quiet  Sunday  evening  while  he  was 
taking  his  first  sleep,  we  tied  a  strong  cord  about  his  foot,  the 
other  end  being  attached  to  the  bed  post.  Suddenly  half  a  dozen 
lusty  voices  gave  the  alarm  of  fire.  The  frightened  German, 
awaking  suddenly  from  his  sleep,  jumped  from  his  bed  and  his 
two  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  fell  heavily  to  the  floor.  From 
the  parlor  below  came  the  noise  of  broken  glass  and  the  shrieks 
of  two  young  ladies,  mingled  with  the  groans  of  th»^  victim.  It 
fell  my  lot  to  meet  the  landlady  the  next  morning  and  pay  the 
damages  caused  by  the  falling  of  the  oil  chandelier,  spreading 
ruin  over  books,  table  and  carpet,  as  well  as  the  dresses  of  the 
two  yoimg  ladies.  I  approached  her  with  my  blandest  smile  and 
was  happy  to  see  her  stern  face  relax  as  the  greenbacks  came  in 
view.  Twenty-seven  dollars  paid  the  damages  tlone  by  the  reck- 
less students.  The  next  day  the  Gorman  student  and  one  other 
who  failed  to  pay  his  assessment  bade  farewell  to  Chestnut  Street. 
Thirty-five  years  later  while  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  a  man  grasped 
my  hand  and  called  my  name.  I  did  not  recc^nize  him  and  he 
told  me  the  above  storj',  saying  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  left 
with  the  German.  His  dress  and  appearance  indicated  that  the 
world  had  not  been  good  to  him.  His  failure  to  pay  his  assess- 
ment, no  doubt,  had  proven  an  ill  omen. 

Many  of  you  here  today  have  seen  Prof.  John  Delamater  out 
on  his  mission  of  mercy,  seated  in  his  two  wheeled  chaise,  which 
was  drawn  by  an  old  bay  horse,  jogging  along  through  the  streets 
from  morning  till  night.  On  the  doctor's  face  was  even  a  genial 
smile,  as  he  thought  of  his  work  and  of  the  good  he  might  do 
among  the  poor  and  afRicted,  to  whom  he  coidd  bring  hope  and 
comfort.  No  physician  ever  lived  in  Cleveland  who  had  a  higher 
or  more  noble  character.  He  was  well  educated,  having  been  a 
lecturer  at  Dartmouth  and  at  the  Cincinnati  Medical  College 
before  he  came  to  Oeveland.  His  lectures  were  precise  and 
instructive.  He  never  worked  for  money,  well  knowing  that  he 
could  take  none  of  it  with  him  when  he  passed  through  the  gate 
beyond.    To  me  he  seemed  to  be  the  ideal  physician. 
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Prof.  J.  P.  Kirtlan<l  was  a  man  of  fine  figure,  he  had  a  won- 
derful brain  and  possessed  a  certain  magnetic  power  that  made 
him  the  guiding  star  for  the  College  Faculty.  He  was  the  first 
medical  student  matriculated  in  the  Medical  Department  of  Yale 
University.  In  lft28  he  was  elected  to  the  Ohio  legislature,  serv- 
ing three  tenns  and  doing  great  work  for  sanitation  in  the  Ohio 
public  institutions.  In  1837  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  School. 

When  the  Cleveland  Medical  College  was  organized  the  first 
ses.sion  was  held  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Ontario  and 
Prospect  Streets.  Prof.  Kirtland  had  the  chair  of  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  and  during  this  first  year.  1848-9,  he  gave 
a  most  thorough  course  of  instruction.  His  treatment  of  disease 
was  heroic,  consisting  of  blood  letting  in  most  diseases,  with 
blistering  and  mercury.  He  was  always  a  very  busy  man,  having 
over  his  desk  the  motto  "Time  is  money  and  I  have  neither  to 
i^pare."  Students  who  visited  his  room  sometimes  had  their  atten- 
tion called  to  this.  He,  however,  found  time  to  give  a  series  of 
splendid  lectures  on  diseases  of  the  chest  and  the  use  of  the 
stethoscope  to  a  private  class.  He  prepared  for  the  College 
museum  many  birds,  concerning  whose  habits  he  was  an  authority. 
He  also  knew  a  great  deal  of  the  habits  of  the  fish,  which  were 
to  be  found  both  in  I^ake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes.  In  fact,  he 
was  well  versed  on  most  of  the  scientific  learning  of  the  age. 

He  was  an  anthority  on  fanning  in  general  and  on  trees, 
plants  and  vines,  we  found  out  when  he  gave  us  such  good  advice 
on  the  planting  of  eighty  acres  of  grapes  on  the  clay  soil  of  Dover, 
the  property  of  the  Dover  ISay  Grape  Company,  I  well  reitiember 
his  giving  me  three  hours  of  his  valuable  time  in  order  to  classify 
a  new  variety  of  grape.  About  his  lovely  stone  cottage  at  Rock- 
port  he  had  a  great  many  varieties  of  shrubs,  fruit  trees  and 
flowers,  his  last  days  being  spent  in  a  bower  of  nature's  beauty, 
which  g'rew  around  his  home.  He  freely  gave  .seeds,  bulbs  and 
new  varieties  of  grains  and  fruits  to  those  desiring  them.  His 
writings  on  these  subjects  were  considered  authority.  His  mem- 
ory is  cherished  by  all  of  you  here  today,  who  knew  this  generous 
and  noble  doctor. 
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During  my  college  days  I  learned  not  to  interfere  between 
man  and  wife,  no  matter  what  was  going  on.  One  evening  the 
cry  of  murder  came  from  a  woman's  voice  from  a  shanty  not  far 
distant  from  our  boarding  house.  My  room-mate,  Dr.  Crane, 
grasping  a  large  saber,  started  on  a  run  for  the  shanty,  where  he 
found  a  husband  dragging  his  wife  aronnd  the  floor  by  the  hair 
and  beating  her.  He  seized  the  husband  by  the  collar  and  dragged 
him  away.  The  wife  scrambled  to  her  feet  and  called  to  her  hus- 
band, telling  him  to  hold  the  doctor  wliile  she  ran  to  get  a  kettle 
of  hot  water.  Dr.  Crane  broke  loose  from  the  man.  shattered 
the  window  sash  with  one  stroke  of  the  saber  and,  leaping  through, 
was  soon  in  his  room,  cut  with  the  broken  glass  and  with  a  bloody 
face  and  hands.    That  wife  was  loyal  to  her  husband. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Qeveland  College 
was  fond  of  taking  his  students  unawares  in  his  quizzes.  He 
one  time  asked  a  student  who  was  always  ready  with  an  answer 
for  anything,  "What  is  the  dose  of  hydro-cyanic  acid?"  "One  tea- 
spoonful,"  said  the  student.  The  professor  made  no  reply,  while 
members  of  the  class  smiled.  The  student  realized  that  he  had 
made  an  error  and  after  a  while  said  to  the  professor,  "I  would 
like  to  change  my  reply  to  your  question."  "I  am  afraid  it  is  too 

late,    Mr.   ,"    responded   the   professor,   consulting   his 

watch,  "your  patient  has  been  dead  ten  minutes." 

Later- a  professor  was  giving  his  morning  lecture  to  a  class 
of  medical  and  dental  students.  One  of  the  young  lady  students 
threw  paper  balls  at  different  members  of  the  class,  paying  little 
heed  to  the  lecture.  The  professor  told  her  if  she  was  not  inter- 
ested in  lectures  she  should  not  interfere  with  other  members  of 
the  class  and  intimated  that  her  seat  should  be  vacant  at  the  next 
lecture.  Her  answer  came  quick,  "I  would  not  have  been  in  my 
seat  today  had  I  known  you  were  to  lecture."  On  her  final 
examination  I  gave  her  100%,  the  highest  mark  a  student  could 
obtain. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  David  Long,  who  came  to  Cleve- 
land in  1810.  He  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  of  a 
nervous,  sanguine  temperament,  full  of  push  and  energy,  but  with 
an  air  of  dignity.    He  was  a  good  physician  and  surgeon  and  his 
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genial  manner  and  sociability,  together  with  his  culture  and  refine- 
ment, made  him  a  leader  in  his  profession  and  gave  him  a  high 
position  in  society. 

When  the  young  Indian  was  hung  in  the  Public  Square,  1812, 
Dr.  Long,  being  desirous  of  standing  foremost  in  all  things  in 
Geveland,  was  the  first  resurrectionist,  and  the  young  Indian's 
skeleton  shortly  graced  the  doctor's  office.  To  make  a  good  hving 
he  became  a"  government  contractor,  a  dry  goods  merchant,  a 
banker,  a  builder,  and  in  1832  selected  aiid  aided  in  the  purchase 
of  a  hearse. 

This  incident  calls  to  mind  the  event  that  look  place  in 
Zanesville  forty-five  years  ago.  On  my  arrival  there  I  made 
known  my  desires  to  purchase  a  span  of  the  best  horses  in  Mus- 
kingum County.  Soon  a  splendidly  matched  pair  of  horses 
appeared  in  front  of  the  office  and  the  owner  invited  me  to  ride 
with  him  and  took  me  through  the  city  and  suburbs.  After  two 
hours  ride  he  drew  up  in  front  of  the  hotel.  As  I  alighted 
Captain  McVey,  the  hotel  proprietor,  gave  me  a  most  cordial 
greeting  and  told  me  I  would  surely  be  a  success,  as  I  had  formed 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  undertaker  in  the  city. 

In  February,  1885,  Dr.  Scott  and  I  were  members  of  the 
City  Board  of  Health.  Our  offices  were  opposite  one  another  on 
Prospect  Street.  Near  the  doctor's  office  a  canine  had  breathed 
his  last  and  awaited  the  dead  wagon,  on  the  sidewalk.  .\  doctor 
handed  me  the  following  epitaph : 

Poor  doggie  dog  is  dead  and  gone, 
He  wished  he'd  never  been  born. 
He  went  in  search  of  Dr.  Scott 
And  died  before  he  reached  the  spot. 
To  find  the  Board  of  Health  he  wished. 
But,  O,  his  hopes  were  sadly  dished. 
And  now  he's  likely  here  to  rot 
Unless  relieved  by  Dr.  Scott,  or  the 
Other  member  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  John  Wheeler  came  to  Cleveland  in  1845.    He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  Medical  College  in  1817,  receiving  also  an  hon- 
orary degree  of  Fellow  of  the  Albany  College.    I  met  him  often 
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in  1848-9,  his  office  being  in  the  Rouse  Block.  He  had  a  large 
clientage.  He  was  a  large  portly  man,  weighing  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  a  man  of  few  words  and  at  all  times  dignified.  He 
was  always  manly  and  true  to  the  ethics  of  his  profession  and 
honest  to  a  fault.  In  1850  a  new  college  was  chartered  and  Dr. 
Wheeler  was  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  President,  a 
position  he  held  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  1863  the  owner  of  the  Rouse  Block  happened  to  be  a 
patient  of  mine.  I  one  day  prescribed  for  him,  writing  out  the 
directions  for  taking  the  medicine.  The  next  morning  he  wrote 
me  he  could  not  read  the  writing  and  sent  me  a  complimentary 
ticket  to  the  Commercial  College  which  was  located  in  his  build- 
ing. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Williams  located  in  this  cit\-  in  1846.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  the  Fairfield  Medical  College  ten  years  before.  He 
was  a  man  of  fine  physique,  of  fine  address,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing physicians  of  his  school  of  medicine.  In  1849  he  obtained 
from  the  Ohio  legislature  a  charter  for  the  Western  College  of 
Homoeopathy  and  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  the  City  Council  for 
a  number  of  years.  1  remember  in  1849  he  told  me  he  would 
die  at  the  age  of  three  score  years  and  ten.  When  that  time  was 
up  he  was  found  in  his  office  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  book  in  hand, 
a  smile  on  his  face,  quiet  and  at  rest.  His  spirit  had  gone  to  the 
unknown  world. 

In  the  year  1850  a  new  College  opened  its  doors  for  its  first 
session  in  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Prospect  Street  and  Ontario, 
having  a  strong  corps  of  teachers  and  sixty  students.  The  second 
year  of  college  work  was  an  eventful  one.  The  institute  passing 
through  tlie  fiery  ordeal  which  many  of  my  hearers  may 
remember. 

The  death  of  a  young  lady  on  Whisky  Island  caused  the  first' 
mob  in  Cleveland  history.  Her  body  had  been  taken  from  the 
grave.  The  two  medical  icolleges  had  been  searched  for  her  body 
by  her  father  and  the  sheriff,  but  no  trace  could  be  found.  Later 
a  portion  of  an  arm  was  found  near  the  Homoeopathic  College 
and  taken  to  the  father.    The  excitement  at  once  became  intense 
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and  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  called  loudly  for  revenge. 
Being  mostly  foreigners  it  was  easy  to  arouse  them.  The  arm 
was  fastened  to  a  banner  and  a  crowd  of  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  armed  with  all  kinds  of  implements  of  destruction, 
started  in  to  demolish  the  College  building.  As  they  advanced, 
the  mob  increased  in  size,  soon  filling  the  Public  Square,  crowding 
through  on  Ontario  Street  to  the  College.  The  front  door  was 
soon  demolished,  a  fire  started,  calling  out  the  fire  department. 
As  they  rushed  up  the  stairs,  the  mob  was  met  by  a  band  of 
students  who  checked  its  onset.  On  the  street  the  crowd  kept 
shouting,  "Down  with  the  College,  fire  the  building."  Mayor 
William  Case  soon  arrived,  read  the  riot  act  and  turned  the 
building  over  to  the  police  for  protection.  They  were  of  no  avail, 
however,  as  they  were  soon  overpowered  and  the  mob  took  pos- 
session of  the  building.  Then  the  work  of  demolition  began. 
Windows  were  broken,  chairs  and  benches  hurled  into  the  street 
and  the  large  private  museum  of  Prof.  Brainard  thrown  into  the 
street  to  be  borne  away  as  trophies.  The  mayor  called  upon 
Governor  Wood  for  the  State  troops.  Soon  the  sound  of  fife  and 
drum  fell  upon  the  ear  of  the  rioters  and  the  bristling  bayonets 
of  a  troop  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Sanford  appeared.  The 
mob  was  ordered  to  disperse  and  having  accomplished  their  work 
of  destruction,  they  obeyed  the  order.  Had  not  the  military 
appeared  no  doubt  the  Erie  Street  College  would  have  been 
attacked.  Prof.  Ackley  gathered  the  students  about  him,  armed 
them,  barricaded  the  doors,  ready  to  defy  the  mob,  and  said,  "We 
will  welcome  them  with  shot  and  shell." 

If  time  woidd  permit  I  would  tell  you  about  other  prominent 
physicians  that  I  knew  many  years  ago.  Doctors  Garlick, 
Turrell,  Cleveland,  Brooks,  Cushings,  Sterling.  Hoyt.  Sheldon, 
Prentice,  Brayton,  Mathiviat,  Webber,  S.  R.  Beckwith,  Thayer, 
Smith,  Maynard,  Strong  and  many  others. 

For  a  valiant  deed,  I  must  refer  to  Dr.  Cowles.  In  1832  a 
boat  landed  at  the  foot  of  Superior  St.,  with'  several  cases  of 
cholera  aboard.  Dr.  Cowles  volunteered  to  become  their  physi- 
cian and  nurse.  He  bade  farewell  to  his  family  and  friends,  went 
with  the  boat  to  its  destination.    Such  a  hero  in  time  of  war  would 
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receive  a  historic  record.  He  only  did  his  duty  as  a  loyal 
physician. 

The  first  State  Medical  Society  was  held  in  Qeveland  in 
188i).  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  the  president.  The 
first  State  Homceopathic  Society  was  held  in  Columbus,  1851, 
Dr.  S.  O.  Blair,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  president. 

The  240  students  in  the  Erie  Street  school  were  a  terror  to 
the  people  that  resided  near  the  college.  Often  in  the  night 
hideous  noises  of  groans  would  come  from  the  anatomical  depart- 
ment. A  young  man  from  the  country  desired  to  see  the  rooms, 
jumped  from  the  window,  as  he  feared  he  would  become  a  victim 
to  the  scalpel.  Women  and  children  would  take  the  opposite  side 
of  tiie  street  as  they  went  by  the  building.  The  requirements  for 
graduating  in  1848  were  three  years  in  a  preceptor's  office,  two 
full  courses  of  lectures  and  a  prepared  thesis.  The  final  exami- 
nation was  often  made  by  one  of  the  professors. 

When  doing  dispensary  work  for  the  poor,  one  bright  June 

morning.   Dr.  found  seated  on  the  steps  several 

small  children,  one  of  them  with  a  small  box  of  candy.  They 
were  deeply  interested  in  telling  stories  and  told  him  the  one  that 
could  tell  the  biggest  oiw  would  get  the  candy.  Wishing  to  make 
a  good  impression  with  the  children  the  doctor  said,  "You  all 
know  that  it  is  not  right  to  tell  things  that  are  not  true.  I  never 
told  a  lie  when  I  was  a  little  boy."  Tlie  girl  with  the  box  of 
candy  arose,  made  a  polite  curtesy  and  presented  the  box  to  the 
doctor. 

.-^mong  the  early  physicians  of  Cleveland  not  one  accumu- 
lated, riches,  neither  do  they  today,  unless  we  include  unpaid, 
worthless  bills.  About  thirty  years  ago  a  State  Medical  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Forest  City  House.  At  the  banquet  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
responded  to  a  toast,  "The  Clergj-man  and  Physician."  The 
minister  spoke  of  the  financial  differences  of  the  two  professions 
and  said  there  are  doctors  in  this  room  that  are  doing  $50, 000 
business  yearly.  At  the  close  of  his  eloquent  speech  my  name 
was  called.  "I  have  stoo<I  at  the  head  of  my  profession  many 
years  as  the  greatest  liar  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  tonight  I  yield 
the  palm  to  Dr.  H."  This  was  a  brief  response  to  a  toast.  It 
was  greeted  with  cheers. 
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The  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  noted  for  failing 
to  tell  the  truth  at  all  times.  Truth  would  sometimes  prove 
detrimental  to  the  patients  and  sometimes  would  mar  the  happi- 
ness of  many  homes. 

A  well  to  do  citizen  consulted  Dr.  who  spent 

much  time  in  his  examination  and  pronounced  the  patient  a  per- 
fectly well  man.  As  he  was  about  to  leave  the  office  the  doctor 
said  with  a  bland  smile,  "Your  fee  please."  "I  shall  pay  no  fee, 
doctor,  as  you  could  find  nothing  the  matter  with  me." 

A  prominent  attorney  some  years  since  was  employed  to 
defend  a  will  case,  where  much  wealth  had  been  disposed  of  by 
a  dying  man.  Dr.  Biggar  said  as  an  expert  in  his  testimony  that 
the  testator  was  struck  with  death  when  he  signed  tlie  will. 
Kerniish  subjected  his  testimony  to  a  most  critical  examination, 
citing  medical  authority  tliat  doctor's  diagnosis,  as  to  the  precise 
moment  when,  a  dying  man  is  stnick  with  death.  Some  aflinn 
that  we  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  we  are  born. 

"I  should  like  to  know,"  said  the  opposing  counsel,  "what 
doctor  advocates  the  theory  you  have  advanced."  Kerruish  said 
with  great  dignity,  "Dr  Watts,"  who  says: 

"The  moment  we  begin  to  live 
We  all  begin  to  die." 

Senator  Tillman  tells  of  a  little  girl  whose  statements  were 
always  exaggerated  until  she  became  known  in  day  and  Sun- 
day school  as  "a  httle  liar."  Her  parents  were  dreadfully  worried 
about  her  and  made  strenuous  efforts  to  correct  the  bad  habit. 
One  afternoon  her  mother  overheard  an  argument  with  her  play- 
mate, Willie  Bangs,  who  seemed  to  finish  the  discussion  by  saj'ing 
emphatically;  "I'm  older  than  you,  'cause  my  birthday  comes 
first,  in  May,  and  yours  don't  come  until  September."  "Of  course 
your  birthday  comes  first,"  sneeringly  answered  little  Nellie,  "but 
that  is  'cause  you  cai7ie  down  first.  I  remember  looking  at  the 
angels  when  they  were  making  you." 

"Come  here,  Nellie,  come  here  instantly,"  cried  the  mother. 

"It  is  breaking  your  mother's  heart  to  hear  you  tell  such 
awful  stories.  Remember  what  happened  to  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  don't  you?" 
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"Oh,  yes,  mamma,  I  know.  They  were  struck  dead  for  lying. 
I  saw  them  carried  into  the  corner  drug  store." 

A  few  years  ago  a  doctor  who  had  just  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia told  the  Sabbath  school  boys  and  girls  of  his  trip  and  the 
wonderful  things  he  had  seen,  describing  the  large  vegetables  and 
fruits  that  grew  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Those  of  you  that  have 
visited  California  only  can  appreciate  the  story  and  how  the 
children  would  be  fascinated  with  the  facts.  After  the  school 
closed  and  the  doctor  was  on  his  way  home  he  heard  one  of  the 
scholars  call  out  to  a  boy  across  the  street :  "Bill,  come  over  here 
and  I  will  show  .you  the  biggest  liar  you  ever  saw." 

I  notice  by  the  programme  that  we  are  to  have  an  address 
by  Mr.  Mellen  on  the  early  religious  work  in  the  city.  The 
speaker  has  been  a  client  of  mine  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
'  He  has  been  noted  for  his  charity  and  religious  work ;  he  has  spent 
years  in  doing  good  among  the  slums;  he  has  spent  time  and 
money  working  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity;  he  always  has  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  was  never  angry  in  his  hfe — a  leader  in 
church  and  Sabbath  school  work. 

Many  years  ago  he  led  the  procession  of  a  Fourth  of  July 
Sabbath  school  celebration.  As  the  children  were  about  to  enter 
the  grove  they  all  commenced  singing,  "Hold  the  Fort."  The 
music  was  inspiring  to  the  scholars  as  well  as  to  the  leader. 
When  they  reached  the  second  verse,  and  then  the  clear  voices 
rang  out : 

"See  the  mighty  host  advancing, 
Satan  leading  on." 

Then  Mr.  Mellen  cried  out,  "Dr.  Beckwith  come  and  take 
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"The  world  moves  on ;  the  years  roll  slowly  by ; 
Youth  comes  of  age,  the  age  decays  and  dies, 
New  faces  crowd  around  the  ever  bustling  scene, 
And  tell  to  us  what  we  ourselves  have  been ; 
Our  oldest  friends  grow  wrinkled,  bald  and  gray 
And  we  advancing  grow  as  old  as  they ; 
Yet  here  today  our  thoughts  will  backward  flow. 
And  memories  rise  of  sixty  years  ago." 
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The  President:  I  notice  Dr.  Beckwith  has  spoken  of  another 
doctor  wIk)  is  here — Dr.  Blggar.     Will  Dr.  Eiggar  talk  to  us  a 

few  minutes. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Biggar:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 
I  want  to  thank  the  Early  Settlers  for  the  privilege  of  meeting 
with  them,  and  for  the  privilege  of  being  here.  I  have  enjoyed 
it  very  much  indeed.  I  have  enjoyed  the  President's  address,  I 
have  enjoyed  the  address  of  my  friend,  Dr.  Beickwith,  but  what 
went  to  my  heart,  an<l  almost  made  the  tears  trickle  down  my 
cheeks,  was  the  song,  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  which  hung  in 
the  well." 

Speaking  here  of  Doctors,  there  are  two  or  three  I  would 
like  to  mention,  for  their  kindness,  for  their  excellence,  for  their 
Christian  virtues  and  for  their  humaneness.  One  of  these,  of 
whom  many  persons  speak  most  highly  and  lovingly,  is  old  Dr. 
Gushing,  a  man  who  went  with  his  head  bowed,  and  a  reverential 
air,  and  had  the  look  of  humanity  written  upon  his  face.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  kind  remarks  made  about  that  generous  man 
by  some  of  his  patients,  who  said  to  me,  "He  came  to  us,  and  he 
not  only  gave  us  the  medicine  which  made  us  well,  but  when  we 
needed  food  to  nourish  us,  he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
distributed  his  five  or  ten  or  twenty  dollars,  for  which  he  never 
asked  again."    We  respect  and  reverence  such  a  man  as  that. 

Another  man  1  always  loved  was  old  Dr.  Scott,  a  good 
Christian  man,  a  great  man,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  scientifi- 
cally. He  was  a  poor  man  in  one  respect,  and  that  was,  he  never 
looked  out  for  his  financial  interests.  Dr.  Scott,  on  one  occasion, 
when  I  wanted  him  in  consultation,  said,  "I  can't  come,  because 
I  have  got  a  sick  patient  in  whom  I  am  very  much  interested  on 
Whiskey  Island.  It  is  a  case  I  want  to  know  the  whole  pathology 
of.  And  it  is  true  that  when  he  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  career 
here  in  the  city,  his  office  might  be  full,  he  would  be  out  attending 
some  poor  person  for  which  he  did  not  expect  to  receive  a  cent, 
but  simply  to  benefit  humanity.  I  wish  also  to  say  that  Dr. 
Beckwith,  who  has  addressed  you  today,  has  done  some  most 
excellent  work  in  surgery. 
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And  I  want  to  speak  of  Dr.  Schneider.  I  have  seen  him 
do  work  which  today  would  be  a  great  credit  to  any  man,  without 
the  benefit  of  the  surgery  we  have  today.  I  remember  once 
epilepsy,  where  he  diagnosed  a  tumor  of  the  brain.  He  bored  a 
hole  in  the  brain  of  the  man  and  took  away  the  tumor,  and  the 
man  recovered.  That  was  back  in  the  70's,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  feats  known  in  the  world. 

There  is  one  thing  about  the  medical  profession — they  are 
always  willing  to  work,  and  they  are  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Look  at  those  men  who  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  to  find  out  what  was  the  origin  and  cure  of  the 
yellow  fever — they  sacrificed  their  hves  to  do  it.  There  is  one 
thing  which  is  rather  satisfactory,  and  that  is  this:  We  raise 
monuments  to  heroes  and  to  statesmen.  The  doctors  have  not 
monuments,  but  they  have  that  which  is  better — they  live  in  the 
hearts  that  they  leave  behind  them. 

The  meeting  now  adjourned  for  dinner. 


AFTERNOON'  SESSION. 

The  President :  We  will  now  take  up  the  election  of  officers 
and  any  other  business  suggested.  I  will  say  this,  I  think  there 
are  none  of  the  officers  who  would  not  be  glad  to  have  somebody 
else  take  their  place. 

Mr.  Kerniish:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  all  of  the  old 
officers  be  declared  re-elected. 

Mr,  Brinsmade :     I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  by  Mr.  Kerruish  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

The  President:  In  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  officers, 
I  thank  you  for  the  compliment  that  has  been  paid  us.  We  have 
all  tried,  I  think,  to  serve  the  Society  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
and  to  do  all  that  we  could  to  increase  the  number  of  its  members. 
Of  course,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  the  members  together.  I  think 
we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves  today  that  there  are  so  many 
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present.  We  have  a  very  good  turn-out,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
yon  all.  Many  of  us  probably  thought  a  year  ago  that  we  would 
be  the  ones  who  might  fall  within  the  year,  but  we  have  lived 
through  it,  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  we  may  live  through  another 
year.     Some  of  our  best  members  have  died  during  the  year. 

Among  tlie  number,  two  of  our  honorary  members  have 
died,  Mrs.  Peter  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Hawkins.  I  sug- 
gest we  recommend  to  fill  their  places  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller 
and  Dr.  David  H.  Beckwith.  Mr,  Rockefeller  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Oeveland  for  more  than  half  a  century.  From  boyhood 
here  he  grew  to  manhood  and  at  an  early  date  became  engaged 
in  business.  That  business  grew  into  tremendous  proportions, 
giving  employment  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  men  here  in 
Cleveland  and  many  more  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  a  part  of  human  nature  for  the  man  who  has  little  of 
this  world's  goods  to  be  jealous  of  the  man  who  has  more,  and 
thus  it  goes  along  up,  so  that  in  the  eyes  of  many  it  is  a  crime  to 
be  rich.  Then  there  is  business  competition,  and  the  man  who 
has  brains  to  work  out  success  often  is  considered  as  lacking  in 
righteousness  by  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate.  Thus  it  is 
often  the  best  of  men,  for  no  just  cause,  become  targets  for  abuse 
by  unscrupulous  writers — men  and  sometimes  women.  How 
many  men  in  Cleveland  have  been  objects  of  unjust  censure 
because  of  their  success  we  need  not  inquire.  We,  old  settlers 
and  young  settlers,  who  have  lived  to  know  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
many  of  us  from  his  boyhood,  certainly  have  for  him  the  highest 
respect  and  know  him  to  be  a  "Christian  Gentleman"  and  all  that 
implies.  He  gave  to  Cleveland,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  a  million 
dollars,  the  boulevard  which  bears  his  name,  and  for  more  than 
thirty  years  has  constantly  contributed  to  benevolent  societies, 
institutions  and  other  worthy  objects  in  our  city. 

Of  Dr.  Beckwith  it  may  be  said  he  was  born  on  the  Reserve, 
has  lived  here  nearly  eighty-five  years,  honored  and  respected  as 
a  phy,sician  of  the  highest  standing,  a  scholar  of  attainments  and 
loved  for  his  genial  ways.  Both  he  and  Mr,  Rockefeller  will 
honor  our  society  by  being  on  our  roll  of  "Honorary  Members." 
What  is  your  pleasure? 
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Mr.  L.  F.  Mellen:     I  move  that  Mr.  John  D. 
and  Dr.  D,  H.  Beckwith  be  recommended  to  the  Execu 
mittee  for  honorary  membership. 

J!r.  Kerruish:     I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President:  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  not  with  us  today,  but 
has  sent  this 'message : 

"I  extremely  regret  I  cannot  be  with  you  today.  Please 
accept  my  hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes,  for  each  and 
every  one  of  you." 

The  President :     We  will  now  listen  to  a  song  by  Miss  Lillian 
'  Parker. 

Miss  Parker's  song  was  loudly  applauded,  and  another  called 
for,  which  also  elicited  much  applause. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  by  the  Association  to  Miss 
Lillian  Parker  and  her  accompanist 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  extended  to  the  Dreher  Piano  Ca 
for  the  loan  of  the  piano  used  on  this  occasion. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  mentioned  on  the  program 
is  an  address  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Mellen,  your  Secretary,  on  "Early 
Religious  Work  in  Cleveland."  I  know  of  no  one  in  Cleveland 
better  suited  to  speak  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Mellen  has  been  a 
resident  of  our  city  nearly  sixty  years,  and  all  these  years  has 
taken  an  active  part  in  Christian  and  benevolent  work. 

MR.  L.  F.  MELLEN'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr,  Mellen  :    Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  formulating  this  History  of  the  early  religious  work  of 
Qeveland,  I  have  depended  largely  uixjn  records,  as  well  as  my 
own  personal  observation  and  experience.  The  object  has  been, 
in  part,  to  show  by  these  reminiscences  a  comparison  of  customs 
and  methods  in  the  religious  work  of  the  earlier  days  with  that 
of  later  years.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  the  forms  of 
religious  worship.    In  early  days,  the  Church  edifice  with  its  tall 
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spire  pointing  towards  Heaven,  mounted  with  a  weather  vane, 
was  a  beacon  light,  a  moral  and  religious  "plant,"  which  did  much 
to  fomi  the  sentiments  and  character  of  the  people,  and  to  which 
all  respectable  people  wished  at  least  to  get  into  its  shadow,  and 
respect  its  influence.  The  minister  was  the  central  figure  of  the 
town.  By  his  peculiar  dress,  dignified  manner,  and  superior 
intelligence,  he  was  looked  up  to*  honored  and  revered.  His 
theological  views  was  the  standard  text-book  for  all  Christians. 
He  was  appealed  to  for  advice  and  counsel  in  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  aflfairs. 

His  methodical  long  sermons  and  prayers  dwelt  more  upon 
"God's  sovereignty  than  His  Divine  love":  many  special  requests 
for  prayer  were  brought  to  him,  such  as  intentions  for  marriage,  ■ 
cases  of  sickness,  death,  and  child  birth,  and  also  of  persons  about 
to  take  a  journey. 

It  is  related  that  one  summer,  when  there  was  a  severe 
drouth,  the  farmers  held  a  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  at  the  noon 
hour  appointed  a  committee  to  meet  the  Parson,  when  he  should 
return  for  the  afternoon  service,  and  before  entering  the  Church, 
and  ask  him  to  pray  for  rain.  He  looked  up  to  the  spire  of  the 
Church,  and  said,  "No  use  praying  for  rain,  when  the  weather 
vane  points  norllnvest" :  which  was  pretty  good  philosophy! 
Another  story  is.  that  as  it  was  the  custom  in  the  early  days  for 
the  minister,  in  his  rounds  of  visits,  to  read  a  whole  chapter  in 
the  Bible,  and  make  a  long  prayer, — calling  on  a  widow  who  had 
a  farm,  she  said,  "It  is  so  drj',  that  I  am  likely  to  lose  all  my 
crops — wish  you  would  today  pray  long  and  earnestly  for  rain" — 
which  he  did.  During  the  time  there  came  up  a  heavy  thunder 
shower.  Waiting  until  it  was  over,  they  found  the  rain  had  done 
much  damage.  The  old  lady  said:  "That's  just  the  way  with 
these  Methodists — they  aki'ays  overdo  Jlic  things." 

Mr.  Kerruish  says  that  when  he  was  a  small  boy,  living  at 
Warrensville,  his  father  wished  to  have  him  baptized.  The 
preacher  called  him  out  of  school,  carried  him  home  on  his 
shoulders,  baptized  him,  and  sent  him  back  to  school. 

In  the  early  days  of  Qeveland,  as  elsewhere,  the  minister  was 
poorly  paid ;  the  salary  was  so  meager  that  it  was  hard  to  sup- 
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port  a  large  family.     I  quote  as  a  fact  the   following  as  the 
minister's  grtKC  before  meal — 

"O,  Heavenly  Father  bless  us 

And  keep  us  all  alive. 
There  are  ten  of  us  to  dinner. 

And  only  food  for  five." 

The  pay  of  the  minister  was  an  uncertain  quantity,  mostly  in 
donations  of  provisions.  In  one  church  I  find  the  following 
pledge  to  the  minister: 

"We  do  by  these  presents  bind  ourselves,  our  heirs  and  exe- 
cutors, to  pay  the  sums  affixed  to  our  names,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  the  pay  to  be  made  in  wheat,  rye,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  pork, 
whiskey,  etc.,  as  shall  be  needed  by  his  family."  One  good 
woman  sent  her  minister  some  Brandy  Peaches.  He  acknowl- 
edged, by  saying,  "He  did  not  think  so  much  of  the  peaches  as  he 
did  of  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  sent."  At  a  meeting  of  the 
East  Qeveland  Presbyterian  Church  in  1845,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  passed :  "Resolved,  that  the  labors  of  Rev.  McReynolds 
have  been  signally  blessed  during  the  past  year,  and  if  the 
Presbytery  will  allow  him  to  spend  one-half  of  his  Sabbath  with 
us,  we  will  raise  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  towards  his  sup- 
port the  ensuing  year." 

The  Psalm  singing,  or  music,  of  the  early  days  was  evidently 
more  satisfactory  to  pious  Christians  than  that  used  in  the 
churches  at  the  present  time.  I  find  this  expression  in  verse- 
more  forcible  than  revertnt : 

Could  poor  King  David 

To  our  church  repair. 
And  hear  his  Psalms  warbled  out. 

Good  Lor<l,  how  he  would  s^ivar. 

Also  contrasting  the  preaching: 

Could  good  St,  Paul  just  pop  in, 

From  higher  scenes,  abstracted, 
And  hear  his  Gospel  now  explained. 

By he'd  run  dislraetcd. 
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General  Cleaveland,  after  whom  our  City  was  named, 
made  no  profession  of  religion,  but  he  inherited  the  rigid,  pure 
morality  of  his  Puritan  Fathers,  and  was  said  to  be  a  good  man. 
He  believed  that  Goil  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men.  At  the  great 
battle  on  Lake  Erie.  Sept.  10th,  1813,  which  we  commemorate 
today,  it  is  said  of  Commodore  Perry,  "he  was  a  man  of  God." 
Every  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  there  were  prayers  aboard  the 
Flag  Ship  Lawrence,  in  which  he  led. 

Qeveland  from  the  first  had  a  company  of  religious  people. 
History  indicates  that  the  first  settlers  were  rather  "tough."  A 
whiskey  still  was  started  in  1800,  and  it  was  several  years  after 
before  the  people  met  on  the  Sabbath  to  worship  God.  During  the 
second  year  of  the  settlement  of  Cleveland,  Rev.  Seth  Hart  held  the 
position  of  General  Agent  and  Chaplain  for  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company.  It  was  said,  "He  left  no  evidence  of  his  spiritual 
efforts,  and,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  not  a  very  zealous 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Christ."  In  1801,  Rev.  Joseph  Badger 
was  sent  out  to  the  W'estem  Reserve  by  the  Connecticut  Congre- 
gational Missionary  Society,  to  do  missionary  w©rk,  and  locate 
churches.  His  first  stopping  place  was  Warren.  Afterwards  he 
made  a  tour  westward,  stopping  at  Cleveland,  a  place  which  was 
said  to  be  seven  miles  from  Newburg.  After  canvassing  with  a 
view  jof  establishing  a  mission  at  Newburg,  he  wrote  from  there 
to  the  Society  in  Connecticut:  "I  found  there  infidelity  and  pro- 
faning the  Sabbath  to  an  alarming  extent."  There  was  no 
apparent  piety,  and  the  people  bid  fair  to  grow  into  a  hardened 
corrupt  society."  "Could  not  find  the  material  for  a  church." 
He  returned  to  Austinburg.  Ashtabula  County,  and  organized 
the  First  Congregational  Church  on  the  Western  Reserve.  Mr. 
Ba<lger  received  from  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society  $6.00 
per  week,  furnishing  his  own  horse  and  support,  and  when  the 
Society  would  not  raise  the  salary  to  $7.00  per  week,  he  went 
over  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  was  sent  back  to  Connecticut  to 
raise  money  for  them.  Mr.  Badger  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneer 
preacher.  He  says:  "I  endeavored,  in  all  my  sermons,  to  hold 
up  to  the  sinner's  mind  the  doctrine  of  total  depravity  and  repent- 
ance as  a  present  duty ;  all  addresses  to  the  passions  were  care- 
fully avoided.'' 
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In  1803,  Rev.  Thranas  Robbins.  of  Youngstown,  made  a  mis- 
sionary tour  through  the  Western  Reserve.  In  his  diary  he  says : 
"In  CanAeld,  the  people  appear  very  stupid  in  matters  of  religion." 
"In  Warre'h,  they  were  careless  about  religious  affairs."  '"In 
Hudson  the  serious  people  were  dull  and  Worldly."  "In  Mentor 
they  traded  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  Cleveland  he  found  the 
people  loose  in  principles  and  conduct,  and  few  of  them  had  heard 
a  sermon  or  a  hymn  in  eighteen  months."  As  a  matter  of  fact 
in  the  early  days  of  Cleveland  the  tone  of  public  sentiment,  as  to 
morals  and  religion,  was  very  low.  It  was  said  that  in  1816,  when 
the  population  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  there  were  but 
two  professing  Christians  in  the  place,  viz:  Judge  Kelly  and  Mrs. 
Noble  Merwin.  Sunday  was  market  day,  and  the  cratk  of  the 
shot  gun  was  heard  in  the  woods  hard  by,  when  the  service  of 
God  was  atlemped.  .As  late  as  1831,  a  person  came  here  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  wrote  his  impre.ssions  of  Cleveland  in  a 
letter,  and  said:  "As  to  morals,  there  are  fifteen  to  twenty  grog 
shops."  "There  is  a  temperance  society  with  ten  or  a  dozen  male 
members."  "The  Presbyterian  Church  has  only  four  male  mem- 
bers; Baptists,  six ;  Methodists  about  the  same,  and  the  Episcopal, 
small — they  have  a  house  of  worship,  the  others  have  not." 

The  history  of  churches  is  older  in  the  suburbs  than  in 
Oeveland,  The  Moravian  ^lissionaries  to  the  Indians  commenced 
work  in  Independence  Township,  on  Tinkers  Creek,  near  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  where  there  was  a  settlement  quite  early.  The 
first  Sabbath  School  in  Cuyahoga  County  was  started  in  East 
Cleveland  in  1826,  by  widow  Sally  Mather,  in  her  own  house,  on 
the  spot  where  they  are  now  building  the  Euclid  Ave.  Presbjrtertan 
Church.  On  Sundays  she  collected  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  with  three  of  her  own  formed  a  Bible  Class,  teaching 
them  herself;  as  it  grew,  it  was  transferred  to  a  house  on  Fair- 
mount  Street. 

As  eariy  as  1807  a  church  organization  was  formed  at  the 
house  of  Nathaniel  Doan,  at  Doan's  Comers,  on  the  "Union  plan." 
A  rude  church  was  built  of  split  logs  by  the  settlers,  but  could 
not  be  finished,  until  the  arrival  of  two  carpenters  from  the  East, 
to  make  the  pulpit  and  benches.  In  1816,  this  1(^  church  was 
replaced  by  a  frame  structure. 
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In  1822  the  Shakers  began  operations,  by  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tradt  of  land  in  Warrensville.  They  organized  in  1826  as 
"The  United  Society  of  Delievers,"  and  held  meetings  in  one  of 
their  houses.  In  1849  they  erected  a  "Meeting  House."  Their 
form  of  worship  consisted  mainly  in  marching  and  dancing,  with 
speaking,  praying,  and  singing,  only  "when  the  spirit  moved." 

Justus  Cozad  says,  in  1844  a  Methodist  Church  on  Doan 
Street  was  built.  Sometimes  the  Presbyterians  worshipped  there, 
but  under  protest  by  some  of  the  good  Methodist  brethren,  who 
thought  it  a  desecration  to  have  Jarvis  Hanks  fiddle  in  their 
sanctuary,  even  if  Hanks  did  claim  that  his  fiddle  had  been  con- 
verted. Mrs.  Ford  Drunner  says;  "I  recall  the  Singing  School 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  Old  Church.  It  was  a  famous  meet- 
ing place  for  the  young  people."  After  school,  there  was  quite 
a  scramble  for  the  seeing  home  fe.ature.  .A  favorite  trick  was  to 
fix  the  exact  location  of  the  covetted  girl,  and  then  turn  down 
the  light,  to  prevent  the  other  aspirant  from  getting  her." 

I  am  permitted  to  quote  some  reminiscences  of  Justus  Cozad, 
who  says:  "When  a  boy.  thirteen  years  old,  I  attended  a  revival 
meeting  in  East  Cleveland  and  was  converted,  I  sought  admission 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  simply  wanted  to  be  a  Christian; 
I  was  told  to  wait  awhile;  I  was  too  young,  or  too  bad,  or  not 
good  enough  to  be  a  church  member.  I  then  set  out  to  study 
the  tme  inwardness  of  every  church  in  Cleveland,  and  quit  going 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  I  took  long  walks  Sunday  after 
Sunday  to  the  Catholic  Church  on  Columbus  Street,  to  the  Bap- 
tist Church  on  Seneca  Street,  to  the  Methodist  Church  on  St. 
Clair  Street  and  to  the  Shaker  Church  in  Warrensville.  I  was 
simply  seeking  the  true  requirements  for  a  Christian,  Before  long 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  use  for  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  they  worshipped 
the  Pope.  The  Baptist  Church  worshipped  immersion,  as  a  form 
of  baptism.  The  Methodists  worshipped  the  founders  of  Meth- 
odism, The  Campbellites  worshipijed  Campbell,  and  the  Shakers 
Anna  Lee,  I  did  afterwards  unite  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  assented  to  a  creed  that  I  never  understood." 

In  the  early  days  of  religious  work  in  Cleveland,  five  denomi- 
nations were  the  pioneers,  and  took  the  lead,  viz;  Episcopalians, 
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Presbyterians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Congregationalists. 
Trinity  Episcopal  Church  is  the  oldest  organized  congregation  in' 
Cleveland,  and  is  the  mother  of  most  of  the  Episcopal  Churches, 
It  was  organized  by  a  few  families  living  in  Cleveland  and 
Brooklyn,  at  PhineasS  ted  man's  log  house,  on  Pearl  Street,  in 
1816,  Services  were  not  held  regularly  for  several  years.  In 
1828  the  Society  was  incorporated,  and  the  next  year  a  church 
building  was  erected  on  the  corner  of  Seneca  and  St.  Clair 
Streets,  where  the  Hawley  House  now  stands,  which  burned 
down  in  18.i4,  on  a  night  when  President  Hodge  and  Secretary 
Mellen  were  boarders  and  room-mates  in  the  boarding  house 
of  Rev.  Biirridge,  a  retired  minister,  in  the  rear  of  the  church, 
sleeping  so  soundly  as  not  to  be  awakened  by  thefire  and  noise. 
Trinity  Church  soon  after  erected  a  fine  edifice  on  Superior 
Street  where  now  stands  the  Old  Arcade. 

The  next  Episcopal  Church  to  be  organized  was  St.  Johns 
on  the  West  Side  of  the  river.  In  183C,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted:  'AVe,  the  inhabitants  of  Brooklyn  Village,  being 
desirous  of  promoting  the  spiritual  good  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
and  of  advancing  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  in  the  world,  do 
hereby  organize  ourselves  into  a  Parish,  agreeably  to  the  doc- 
trines, worship,  usages,  and  regulations  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church." 

Grace  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  1845.  Most  of 
the  members  were  English  people  who  had  been  attending  Old 
Trinity  Qiurch.  Their  first  building  stood  on  the  comer  of 
Huron  and  Erie  Streets.  The  money  to  build  the  church  was 
donated,  on  condition  that  the  seats  should  remain  forever  free, 

St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  was  organized  in  184fi  with  forty- 
six  members,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  for  the  erecti<Mi  of  a 
church  edifice,  to  be  built  of  wood,  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  five 
thousand  dollars.  The  church  was  built  in  1848,  located  on  the 
corner  of  Euclid  Ave.  and  Sheriff  Street,  and  was  burned  down 
the  year  after.  It  was  said  that  a  mischievous  boy  set  it  on  fire, 
to  see  a  "bon-fire,"  and  call  out  the  firemen.  Another  church  was 
built  of  brick  and  stone  on  the  same  lot. 
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The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  the  "Old  Stone 
Church,"  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  Union  Sunday  School,  estab- 
lished in  1820,  with  Elisha  Tayler  as  Snperintendent  The 
First  Presb>'terian  Society  was  incorporated  in  1827.  In  1828 
they  worshipped  in  a  Hall  on  Superior  Street,  where  now  stands 
the  American  House.  It  was  rented  for  five  years  to  be  used  on 
Sunday,  but  during  the  week  it  was  a  Dancing  Hall.  In  1833 
the  Old  Stone  Church  on  the  Square  was  opened.  Rev.  John 
Keep,  of  Oberlin,  supplied  the  pulpit  for  some  time.  The  first 
settled  Pastor  was  Rev,  Samuel  C.  Aiken.  He  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1834,  at  a  time  when  there  was  much  discussion  in  the  church — 
"throwing  many  unstable  men  off  their  balance,  skepticism,  infidel- 
ity, niormonism  and  univcrsalism,  was  engrossing  many  minds." 
Dr.  Aiken  held  on  to  the  old  conservative  way,  with  practical 
wisdom.  Altliough  it  was  said  of  him  he  was  very  arbitrary  in  his 
administration,  and  prosy  as  a  preacher,  at  any  rate  his  sermons 
would  not  keep  old  John  Blair  awake ;  while  sleeping,  leaning 
against  the  |)ew  door,  it  suddenly  flew  open,  and  he  lay  sprawling 
in  the  aisle,  the  congregation  laughing  audibly.  Col.  Ho<lge  tells 
the  story,  that  on  a  summer  day,  in  the  later  years  of  Dr.  Aiken's 
preaching,  he  said  to  his  hearers:  "There  is  one  thing  more  you 
need.  What  is  it?"  Pausing  as  for  a  reply,  a  newsboy  outside 
the  church,  cried  out.  The  Sunday  Voice!  In  1840  ihere  wasa 
powerful  revival  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  John  T.  Averj-,  an 
Evangelist,  who  had  been  an  Assistant  of  Finney  in  revival  work. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  were  added  to  the  church.  During  the 
meetings  many  convicted  sinners  made  confessions,  .'\mong  the 
rest  was  a  grocer  by  the  name  of  Gaylord  confessed  "he  had 
cheated  in  weight,  selling  cheese,  and  he  made  it  good."  Another 
man  said,  "he  had  used  whiting,  instead  of  pure  lead,  in  painting 
Deacon  Whitakcr's  house,  and  he  wished  to  confess  it,  and  make 
restitution,"  Col.  Hodge  speaks  of  another  revival  meeting  when 
Rev.  Charles  Fitch  was  preaching  on  the  Second  Coming  of 
Christ,  he  called  for  converts  to  come  forward,  saying,  "Is  there 
not  one  more?"  Thos.  Cottrell  started  from  the  gallery,  tripped 
on  the  stairway  and  fell  down;  the  preacher  said,  "Never  mind, 
brother,  it's  better  to  stumble  into  heaven,  than  to  walk  into  hell." 
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The  Second  Presbyterian  Church  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Old 
Stone  Church  and  was  organized  in  1844,  with  fifty-three  mem- 
bers. The  first  meetings  were  held  in  a  building  where  now 
stands  the  County  Jail.  In  1851  a  fine  edifice  was  built  on 
Superior  Street,  wliere  stands  the  Crocker  Block,  and  was  burned 
down  in  1876.  The  only  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cleveland  that 
did  not  spring  from  the  Old  Stone  Church  was  the  Miles  Park 
Church,  which  was  founded  in  1832  in  what  was  then  Newburg. 
The  first  sermon  heard  in  that  part  of  Cleveland  was  by  Rev, 
Joseph  Badger.  He  delivered  his  discourse  under  a  tree,  in  the 
open  highway,  and  subsequently  wrote :  "The  people  of  Newburg 
were  opposed  to  piety,  and  gloried  in  their  infidelity." 

In  1843,  a  United  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized,  mostly 
of  Scotch  people,  and  built  a  church  on  Erie  Street,  near  Bolivar 
Street.  From  Horatio  Ford's  diary,  he  says:  "The  Presbyterian 
Qinrch  in  East  Cleveland  was  built  in  1846,  by  many  small  con- 
tributions. People  gave  labor,  lumber  and  stone,  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products.  Not  a  man  in  East  Cleveland  had  a 
bank  account." 

In  1826  many  Irish  Roman  Catholics  came  to  Cleveland  to 
work  on  the  Ohio  Canal — and  it  was  the  custom  to  meet  in  a 
private  house  and  say  masses.  Their  first  church  began  its  exist- 
ence in  1835,  with  a  society  of  nine  members,  and  worshipped  in  a 
little  Chapel,  fitted  up  in  Shakespeare  Hall,  on  Superior  Lane. 
The  next  year,  through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Father  Dillon,  the  first 
resident  Priest,  a  church  was  built  on  Columbus  Street,  which  was 
occupied  many  years.  In  18'>l  a  parcel  of  land  in  "Mays  Woods," 
corner  of  Superior  and  Erie  Streets,  was  purchased,  and  the 
St.  Johns  Cathedra!  built.  In  1853  St.  Peters  Church  was  built 
on  Superior  Street  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  speaking 
Catholics. 

The  First  Methodist  to  settle  in  Cleveland  was  Mrs.  Grace 
Johnson,  in  1822.  Previous  to  that,  in  1821,  a  Methodist  Class 
of  ten  persons  was  formed  at  Euclid  Creek ;  services  were  held  in 
the  cabins  and  barns  of  the  pioneers.  A  Methodist  Class  meeting 
was  organized  in  this  city  in  1827.  It  is  recorded  that,  "Elijah 
Peet,  of  Newburg,  used  to  bring  wood  in  his  wagon,  over  impas- 
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sible  roads  early  Sunday  morning,  and  make  the  fire  to  keep 
comfortable  the  handful  of  Methodists,  at  the  Class  meeting." 
The  Historian  of  Erie  Conference  relates,  that,  in  1834,  a  Meth- 
odist friend  in  X'ew  England  sent  a  deed  as  a  donation  for,  a  lot 
on  the  corner  of  Ontario  and  Rockwell  Streets,  with  the  wish  that 
the  Methodists  might  erect  a  church  building,  to  compete  with 
the  Old  Stone  Church,  but  it  is  said  no  person  could  be  found 
willing  to  pay  the  expense  of  recording  the  deed,  and  it  was 
returned  to  the  donor.  For  several  years  David  Jones,  father  of 
Chaplain  Jones,  was  a  "local  preacher."  He  was  a  painter  bj- 
trade,  but'  beside  carrying  on  his  business  he  preached  in  private 
houses  and  in  school  houses,  many  years.  Mr.  Jones  purchased  the 
lot  on  the  corner  of  St.  Oair  and  Wood  Streets,  for  the  First 
Methodist  Church,  paying  $500,  all  the  money  he  had,  and  the 
building  was  erected  in  1841.  Our  Chaplain  Jones  says  the 
memory  of  his  father's  life,  and  service  in  the  Methodist  Church 
in  this  city,  has  been  an  inspiration  for  his  life  and  religious  work. 
The  late  Diodate  Clark  said,  that  when  he  joined  the  Methodist 
Church  in  1828,  it  was  worshipping  in  the  Old  Court  House  on 
the  Square.  He  was.  at  the  time  he  joined  the  church,  a  whiskey 
distiller,  "that  was  then  no  disgrace  to  him,  but  he  soon  got  out 
of  the  business."  Horace  Benton  says:  "Rev.  .'Arthur  Brown 
once  related  to  him  the  following:  'When  I  came  to  Cleveland 
in  1840,  as  the  Methodist  preacher,  I  could  not  find  a  vacant  room 
where  I  could  store  my  household  goods,  so  I  piled  them  up  in  the 
Public  Square,  and  covered  them  with  sheets  until  I  could  get  a 
place  for  them.  I  preached  over  a  store  on  Superior  Street,  in  a 
room  about  20  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  I  had  my  pulpit  put  on 
casters  so  I  could  roll  it  around  close  to  my  audience.  The  only 
member  of  my  church  who  owned  any  real  estate  was  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Jacob  Lowman."  " 

The  late  John  H.  Sargent  said,  that  when  what  is  now  known 
as  Franklin  Circle  on  the  West  Side  was  covered  with  woods,  a 
Methodist,  by  the  name  of  Brooks,  used  to  go  there  every  day, 
and  under  a  certain  tree  offer  up  his  "secret"  prayers,  in  a  voice 
so  loud  that  he  made  the  whole  woods  resound.  The  early  settlers 
hearing  his  prayers,  he  came  to  be  known  as  "Whispering 
Brooks." 
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The  First  German  Methodist  Church  in  Cleveland  was  organ- 
ized in  18-15,  with  thirteen  communicants.  They  worshipped  for 
some  time  in  an  old  building  on  South  Water  Street. 

In  1831  a  few  Baptists  met  in  Kelly's  Hall  on  Superior  Street, 
the  next  year  they  moved  to  the  old  Acadamey  building  on 
St.  Qair  Street,  at  a  rental  of  $(i0.00  per  year,  to  be  used  twice  on 
Sunday  and  two  evenings  during  the  week.  In  1833  the  First 
Baptist  Society  of  Cleveland  was  formally  organized,  with  four- 
teen members,  and  that  winter  there  was  quite  an  extensive 
revival.  New  converts  were  baptized  (immersed),  in  Lake  Erie, 
at  the  foot  of  light-house  hill,  after  a  place  had  been  cut  in  the  ice 
with  an  axe.  In  1830  a  brick  church  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
Seneca  and  Champlain  Streets.  It  was  said  at  the  time  to  be  the 
finest  church  edifice  in  Ohio.  It  was  a  great  struggle  to  raise 
the  money  for  such  a  costly  church.  It  was  said  that  Deacon 
Pelton,  then  living  in  Euclid,  mortgaged  his  farm  to  help  build 
the  church.  It  cost  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  It  had  a  steeple, 
or  spire,  150  feet  high,  in  which  was  tlie  town  clock,  and  a  bell 
that  rang  every  day  at  noon,  and  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  to 
sound  fire  alarms.  This  building  was  occupied  until  1853,  when 
the  fine  edifice  built  by  the  Plynioiith  Congregational  Church,  cor- 
ner Euchd  and  Erie  Streets,  was  purchased.  The  Baptist  grew 
rapidly.  Deacon  Rouse  said  at  an  early  date,  "We  have  seven 
Sunday  Schools  in  and  about  the  Village,  four  of  them  connected 
with  our  denomination.  Our  infidel  friends  are  muich  alarmed, 
and  are  exerting  themselves  to  bring  our  schools  into  disrepute." 

The  Second  Baptist  Church  was  started  in  1852,  and  located 
on  the  corner  of  Erie  and  Ohio  Streets.  The  noted  and  popular 
J.  Hyatt  Smith  was  the  preacher,  and  it  was  here  in  the  large 
Sunday  School  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  first  became  a  member. 

A  Third  Baptist  Church  was  established  on  the  West  Side 
about  the  same  time. 

The  "Campbellite  Baptists,"  as  they  were  first  called,  after- 
ward the  "Disciples."  and  now  the  Christian  Church,  was  first 
organized  in  Oeveland  in  1842,  in  a  small  house  on  Vermont 
Street,  Ohio  City.  For  a  time  they  were  connected  with  the  Bap- 
tists, but  withdrew  and  organized  the  body  known  as  the  Disciples 
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of  Christ — "upon  the  simple  platform  of  the  Bible,  Where  the 
Scriptures  speak,  we  speak  t  Where  the  Scriptures  are  silent,  we 
are  silent."  A  church  was  built  at  the  "Circle"  on  the  West  Side, 
and  the  venerable  Lathrop  Cooley  was  its  first  Pastor.  The  late 
President  Garfield  was  educated  in  that  Church,  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  preacher. 

Euclid  Ave.  Disciple  Church  was  organized  in  1843,  at  the 
residence  of  Col.  Gardner  in  East  Qeveland.  Meetings  were 
first  held  under  a  tent. 

In  1850  thirty  members  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  dissatisfied 
with  the  pro-slavery  sentiment  and  the  sympathy  with,  and  apolo- 
gists for  slaveholders,  that  existed  in  the  church,  withdrew,  and 
organizeil  an  independent  church,  under  the  name  of  "The  Free 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Cleveland."  H.  B.  Spelman  (father  of 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller)  moved  from  Akron  to  Cleveland  in 
18.il, — he,  with  his  family,  joined  this  new  church.  .V  majority  of 
the  members  preferred  the  Congregational  order  of  worship  and 
government,  and  in  1853  adopted  the  name  of  "Plymouth  Congre- 
gational Church."  In  the  by-laws  adopted,  it  says,  "No  minister 
shall  be  employed  to  preach  for  this  society  who  is  not  evangelical 
in  his  religious  sentiments,  and  decidedly  and  thoroughly  anti- 
slavery  in  his  principles,  and  separate  from  all  pro-slavery  eccle- 
siastical connections,"  These  were  days  when  Cleveland  was  a 
pro-slavery  town,  and  the  churches  favored  the  stave  trade,  when 
it  was  said  the  Pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church  hid  himself  while 
a  fugitive  slave,  who  had  taken Tefugc  in  his  Church,  was  hunted, 
and  arrested,  and  taken  back  to  slavery.  For  several  years  some 
of  us  members  of  Plymouth  Church  conducted  the  "Underground 
rail-road,"  and  helped  many  i)oor  slaves  (as  a  part  of  our  religious 
work)  in  their  efforts  to  reach  Canada,  where  they  coidd  be  free. 
They  were  hunted  by  slaveholders,  or  their  agents,  under  the 
infamous  "Fugitive  Slave  Law,"  while  they  were  concealed  in 
Mr.  Barker's  barn,  and  then  helped  on  their  way  by  Deacon 
Webster  and  others.  .\  few  years  later  a  company  of  slave 
rescuers  from  Oberlin  were  arrested  for  aiding  a  runaway  slave, 
were  placed  in  Cleveland  jail,  where  they  remained  three  months, 
awaiting  trial.    Some  of  them  were  Clergymen,  and  they  preached 
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every  Sunday  through  the  grated  windows  to  a  large  congrega- 
tion in  the  jail  yard,  doing  a  good  mission  woric.  In  1853, 
Plymouth  Church,  which  had  been  worshipping  in  the  old  round 
church  on  Wood  Street,  moved  into  a  new  edifice  on  comer  of 
Euclid  and  Erie  Streets.  Barker,  Stedman  and  Spelman  became 
responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  Not  being  able  to 
raise  the  money  to  pay  for  the  property,  it  was  sold  to  the  First 
Baptist  Society.  Plymouth  is  the  oldest  Congregational  Church 
in  the  City,  being  the  first  to  change  from  Presbyterian,  but  the 
First,  Euclid  Ave.  and  Archwood  Ave.  Congregational  Churches 
are  older  in  their  organization,  being  connected  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  "Union  plan." 

Pilgrim  Congregational  Church  grew  out  of  a  Mission  of 
Plymouth  Church  on  "University  Heights."  It  was  organized  in 
1859,  in  the  brick  school  house,  where  meetings  were  held  for  two 
yearSj  and  for  four  years  after  meetings  were  held  in  the  old 
university.  It  now  occupies  a  large  "Institutional"  Church,  open 
every  day  in  the  week  for  literary  and  religious  services. 

For  Get^nan  Prolcsiant  Churches,  Rev.  Ruetenik,  a  pioneer 
preacher,  says,  "That  in  the  year  1832  Cleveland  had  but  ten  per- 
sons of  German  extraction,  among  them  were  five  yoimg  men  who 
felt  a  desire  to  spend  their  Sundays  as  they  did  in  their  Father- 
land. One  of  them  had  a  book  of  sermons  packed  away  in  his 
trtmk  by  his  pious  mother.  They  found  an  old  shoemaker  in 
Ohio  City  who  could  talk  on  Bible  subjects,  and  they  met  with 
him  to  sing,  and  pray,  and  read  a  sermon. 

In  1843,  the  First  German  Church  ivas  built  corner  Erie  and 
Hamilton  Streets.  The  Evangelical  Association  was  a  German 
body  of  Methodists;  they  founded  a  publishing  house  in  1854  on 
Woodland  Avenue,  issuing  religious  books  and  tracts,  which  are 
distributed  all  over  the  United  States.  In  1843  the  First  Lutheran 
Oiurch  was  organized,  this  is  the  mother  of  twelve  other  Luth- 
eran Churches  in  the  City.  Like  the  Evangelical  Church,  they 
receive  members  by  Confirmation,  and  maintain  societies  for 
mutual  aid,  in  case  of  sickness  and  death.  In  1839  the  first  Jew- 
ish, or  Hebrew  services,  were  held  in  a  Hall  on  South  Water 
Street,  and  the  first  synagogue  built  on  Eagle  Street.     It  is  said 
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that  the  oldest  benevolent  society  in  the  city  is  the  "Daughters  of 
Israel." 
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I  have  sketched  the  history  of  other  churches  and  denomina- 
tions, but  time  and  space  will  not  allow  them  included  in  this 
address.  Beside  the  churches  there  is  much  in  the  early  religious 
work  of  Cleveland  recorded.  About  1843  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Miller  predicted  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  that  year, 
and  reasoned  from  passages  taken  from  the  Bible  that  a  day  was 
set  in  which  "believers"  should  be  prepared  to  ascend  to  heaven, 
in  bodily  form.  There  were  many  followers  in  Cleveland,  good 
Christian  people,  mostly  women.  A  church  was  built  on  Wood 
Street  near  Rockwell.  The  building  was  built  of  brick,  perfectly 
round,  with  a  circular  window,  or  skylight,  on  top,  that  was 
portable.  It  is  said,  than  on  the  night  set  for  the  world  to  c<Mne 
to  an  end,  that  a  large  number,  that  beheved  in  Millerism 
prophecies,  assetnbled  in  the  church,  arrayed  in  white  robes. 
waited  all  night  expecting  to  be  transported  through  the  roof  of 
the  building.  The  only  excuse  they  made  that  their  prophecy  did 
not  materialize,  was  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  Bible 
reckoning,  still  believing  the  time  was  near  when  the  world  would 
come  to  an  end. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is  a  product  of  the 
Protestant  Churches.     Historically  there  are  two  distinct  asso- 
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ciatJons.  The  older  one  commenced  in  185-1,  terminated  by  the 
Civil  war,  was  resumed  in  1867.  Only  three  men,  now  living, 
who  participated  in  the  beginning  of  the  .Y.  M.  C.  A.,  are  Horace 
Benton,  Solon  Severance,  and  L.  F,  Mellen. 

In  a  Historj-  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  of 
Oeveland,  published  several  years  ago,  E.  F.  Young,  the  first 
Secretary,  says,  "When  Lucius  F,  Mellen  arrived  in  Cleveland 
from  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  become  familiar  with  Christian 
work  among  young  men,  he  crystallized  a  little  group,  and 
started  a  young  men's  prayer  meeting  in  a  law  office  on  Superior 
Street,  Wednesday  evenings,  at  nine  o'clock,  that  being  the  time 
then  for  closing'  the  stores,  and  in  the  fall  of  1853  Lorin  Prentiss 
(deceased)  and  Mr.  Mellen  suggested  the  forming  of  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  patterned  after  the  one  already  estab- 
lished in  London  and  Poston."  The  record  shows  that  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1854,  the  meeting  for  the  organization  was  held.  The 
constitution  says,  "The  subjects  of  our  Association  are  all  the 
young  men  of  Geveland  and  Ohio  City,  or  coming  frcrni  other 
places."  "Our  objects  are  no  less  than  the  prevention  of  the 
ruin,  physical  and  spiritual,  which  overtakes  so  large  a  portion  of 
young  men,  destitute  of  Christian  associations  and  connections; 
also  the  promotion  of  Christian  fellowship  among  our  members." 
"We  commend  it  to  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  love  our  Saviour, 
and  desire  to  see  Iheir  country's  destinies  in  the  hand  of  intelligent 
Christians."'  During  the  first  few  years  a  course  of  lectures  were 
planned.  I  remember  well  in  the  winter  of  1854,  Bishop  Potter 
lectured  on  the  "Geology  of  the  Bible."  He  begged  friends  of  the 
Bible  to  be  patient,  for  the  time  would  surely  come  when  their 
harmony  would  be  acknowledgefl ;  also,  Henry  Ward  Beecher's 
lecture  on  "Whims,"  when  he  said  it  was  absurd  to  believe  it  made 
a  difference  over  which  shoulder  you  saw  the  new  moon  first, 
but  said,  "After  all  I  would  a  little  rather  see  it  over  my  right 
shoulder."  The  "Ragged  School,"  on  Champlain  Street,  and  other 
Mission  Sunday  Schools  were  transferred  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
work  in  1859.  I  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  "Ragged 
School,"  and  the  only  living  member  of  the  first  band  of  workers 
in  that  school ;  we  began  one  Sunday  afternoon  in  1853,  over  a 
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stove  store,  corner  Champlain  and  South  Water  Streets.  Nearly 
all  who  lived  thereabouts  were  Irish  Catholics,  and  it  was  the 
children  of  these  families  that  we  sought  to  reach.  At  the  first 
meeting  women  and  boys  threw  stones  through  the  windows,  and 
we  had  to  get  a  policeman  to  stand-guard  at  the  door.  Soon  we 
settled  the  whole  question,  by  getting  up  a  lunch  to  serve  at  the 
close  of  the  Sunday  School  and  furnish  needed  clothing  for  the 
children,  then   all  opposition  and  disturbances  ceased. 

For  several  years  a  "People's  Tabernacle,"  on  Ontario  Street, 
was  established  and  maintained  by  W.  H.  Doan,  a  prominent 
philanthropist.  It  did  a  good  work  in  charity  and  temperance. 
It  was  organized  into  an  Independent  Gospel  Oiurch,  and  many 
non-ichurch  goers  were  brought  into  it,  rescued  from  vice  and 
intemperance,  and  it  was  a  source  of  moral  and  religious  educa- 
tion to  thousands  of  working  men  and  their  families. 

Clez-eland  -women  have  ever  been  foremost  in  religious  work. 
In  1830  Mrs.  Dea.  Rouse  came  to  Cleveland,  Stopping  at  Mer- 
win's  Taveni,  she  asked  the  landlord,  on  Sunday,  if  there  were  no 
place  of  worship  in  the  village;  received  the  reply  that  a  few 
Methodists  were  holding  a  prayer  meeting  in  the  upper  story  of 
,  the  opposite  house.  Afterwards  she  gathered  about  her  several 
good  women  for  religious  work,  in  her  own  house,  and  it  was  said 
by  some  one,  "There  is  more  religion  in  Rouse's  windows,  than 
in  the  whole  village  beside."  Women  have  always  been  active 
and  efficient  in  temperance  work.  In  1874  a  Woman's  Tem- 
perance "Crusade"  was  organized.  They  visited  saloons  and 
baudy  houses,  praying  and  singing  Gospel  Hymns.  At  a  visit  at 
one  of  the  saloons,  on  St.  Clair  Street,  three  savage  dogs  were 
set  upon  them  to  drive  them  out.  They  called  the  dogs,  patted 
their  heads,  and  sang  such  heavenly  music  that  tlte  animals 
crouched  at  the  feet  of  the  women.  The  saloonkeeper  closed  his 
saloon,  gave  up  the  business,  and  became  a  Christian,  joining  the 
women  in  their  Christian  temperance  work. 

In  18C8,  the  "Wommt's  Christian  Association"  was  formed. 
A  Christian  boarding  home  for  young  women  was  established  on 
Walnut  Street.  Homes  for  aged  women  and  invalids — the 
"Retreat,"  and  other  religious  and  charitable  institutions  have 
been  maintained  by  women. 
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Thus  a  partial  history,  descriptive  of  the  religious  work  of 
Cleveland,  indicated  loyalty  to  the  church,  and  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  moral  and  religious  character  of  Cleveland  citi- 
zens. Most  of  the  early  religious  workers  have  gone  from  earth, 
but,  I  beheve,  they  still  live  in  active  service — where — I  do  not 
know,  but  in  a  "place  prepared,"  by  the  One,  who  is  the  Creator 
and  Preserver  of  all  things. 

The  President:  The  next  thing  will  be  some  remarks  by 
Rev.  A.  B.  Meldrum,  D.  D.,  Pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church,  one 
of  the  popular  cIerg>Tnen  of  Oeveland;  always  an  interesting 
speaker. 

Rev.  ^Ir.  Meldnim:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  dominating  emotion  in  my  soul  just  now  is  that  of  myown 
youthfulness.  What  can  a  mere  child  of  fifty-two  say  to  an 
audience  such  as  this  ?  I  am  glad  that  I  have  no  subject  assigned 
me,  save  that  rather  indefinite  one  which  Col.  Hodge  has  assigned 
me,  "Thoughts  here  and  there."  This  reminds  me  of  an  Irish 
friend  of  mine  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  a  favorite  speech  on  "The 
World  and  the  Church,"  and  he  always  begins  by  saying,  "If  I  am 
not  speaking  about  the  world,  I  am  speaking  about  the  church." 
So,  if  I  am  not  talking  about  the  "Here,"  I  will  be  talking  about 
the  "There." 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  papers  that  I  have  heard  today, 
tremendously  interested.  I  have  very  few  reminiscences  of  Qeve- 
land  of  my  own.  I  am  a  mere  child  in  arms,  so  far  as  my  remini- 
scences in  Cleveland  are  concerned.  If  I  should  reminisce,  I 
would  over-reach  the  broad  Atlantic  to  the  land  of  my  birth.  I 
have  a  sort  of  a  tJiree-barrel  nationality,  Scotch  by  birth,  Canadian 
by  early  training,  and  American  by  choice  and  by  marriage,  and 
America  has  been  the  scene  of  all  of  my  labors  in  the  ministry. 

I  was  very  much  amused  and  interested  in  some  of  the  things 
of  whiich  Mr.  Mellen  spoke  here.  He  referred  to  the  time  when 
a  subscription  for  some  church,  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
Old  Stone  Church  or  not — perhaps  it  was,  included  not  only 
money  and  labor,  but  spirits,  whiskey.  Why,  that  seems  old  over 
here  in  this  great  country,  but  that  is  the  new  thing  in  the  country 
in  which  I  was  born.    When  I  was  over  there  a  few  years  ago 
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in  my  native  land  and  in  my  native  town,  we  were  discussing  this 
matter  of  temperance,  and  one  of  the  ministers  said  to  me,  "I 
was  way  up  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  a  few  weeks  ago  preach- 
ing in  a  country  church,  and  after  the  service  was  over,  the  good 
old  elder  took  me  to  one  side,  it  was  in  the  evening — tot^  me  into 
a  room  to  one  side.  He  got  out  a  great  big  bowl,  and  in  it  he  put 
a  quantity  of  sugar  and  spice,  and  one  and  another,  and  into  it 
he  put  a  gallon  or  two  of  hot  water,  and  into  that  he  poured  a  half 
gallon  of  good  whiskey.  He  filled  a  glass  and  passed  it  to  me,  and 
filled  another  glass  for  himself.  I  pushed  my  glass  away.  He 
said..  'Why  don't  jou  drink,'  and  I  said,  'It  would  hurt  my 
influence,'  and  he  said,  'Well,  if  a  wee  bit  drap  of  good  Scotch 
whiskey  will  hurt  your  influence,  you  haven't  got  much  of  the 
grace  of  God  in  your  heart."  " 

Now,  reference  was  made  here  by  Mr.  Mellen  to  some  of 
the  early  revivals  in  the  history  of  Qeveland.  There  was  one 
reminiscence  told  me  a  few  weeks  ago  concerning  one  of  the  early 
revivals,  which  I  have  not  forgotten.  In  one  of  those  early 
revivals,  there  was  a  liquor  seller  converted.  He  had  been  some- 
what profane  in  his  rao:le  of  conversation,  and,  of  course,  even  the 
grace  of  God  finds  a  hard  job  in  cleaning  a  man's  speech  if  it  has 
been  habitually  profane.  He  was  soundly  converted,  as  the 
Methodists  say,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  pray.  Just  at  that  time 
trouble  had  overtaken  a  family  down  on  the  lake  front,  so  this 
good  old  man  prayed  for  that  family,  and  he  said,  "Oh,  Lord, 
get  somebody  to  send  them  something  to  eat,  get  somebody  to 
send  them  a  barrel  of  flour,  get  somebody  to  send  them  a  barrel 
of  potatoes,  get  somebody  to  send  tliem  a  barrel  of  salt,  get 
somelxxly  to  send  them  a  barrel  of  pepper" — and  then  he  said, 
"Oh  Lord,  I  guess  that's  too  much  pepper." 

While  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  am  here  because  I  was 
wanted,  I  am  not  so  obtuse  as  not  to  know  that  I  am  here  in  part, 
at  least,  because  I  represent  that  old  institution  across  the  way 
that  has  been  doing  business  for  eighty-nine  years  at  the  same  old 
stand,  and  I  believe  it  has  stood  for  righteousness  and  all  that  is 
best  in  good  citizenship  during  these  years — an  old  church  that 
has  sent  its  influences  into  the  ramifications  of  city  life  to  such  an 
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extent,  that  it  would  be  a  very  remarkable  thing  if  there  were  not 
some  here  at  least  who  had  not  at  one  time  been  under  the 
influence  of  that  old  sanctuary. 

So  I  bring  yon  its  benediction,  its  blessing,  its  wishes  for 
your  happiness  and  comfort  and  for  the  God-speed  of  all  your 
interests. 

I  have  been  thinking  too,  while  sitting  here  trying  to  formu- 
late into  something  like  completeness  one  or  two  of  the  thoughts 
that  have  been  floating  in  a  nebulous  sort  of  a  way  in  my  mind — 
I  have  been  thinking  of  what  the  City  of  Cleveland  owes  to  the 
men  and  to  the  women  who,  in  their  early  days,  came  here,  settled 
themselves  here,  and  who  have  for  not  less  than  forty  years  at 
least,  and  many  of  them  fifty  and  sixty  years,  been  pouring  their 
lives,  their  mental,  their  moral,  and  their  physical  vitality  into  the 
life  of  this  growing  city.  For  after  all,  my  friends,  the  good 
citizen  is  more  than  the  man  who  is  enterprising,  and  who  manages 
to  accumulate  a  fortune.  The  measure  of  a  man's  influence  in 
society  is  determined  not  so  much  by  what  he  gathers  to  himself ; 
it  is  determined  more  definitely  by  that  which  he  puts  into  the  hfe 
of  the  community.  I  honor  the  man  who  has  power  to  get  wealth, 
I  don't  get  it  myself,  but  I  honor  the  man  who  has  the  shrewdness, 
the  wisdom  to  accumulate  a  vast  fortune,  because  I  believe  that 
that  power  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  is  intended  for  wise  purposes; 
but  the  man  I  honor  most  is  the  man  who  consecrates  his  life  to  the 
establishment  of  righteousness  in  the  community  that  is  about 
him.  the  moral  man,  the  righteous  man.  the  honest  man,  the  man 
who  carries  in  himself  a  dignified  sense  of  self-respect,  who  not 
only  gives  himself  to  the  application  of  his  life,  but  who  looks 
ahead  and  lives  and  labors  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  and  I  am 
glad  to  honor  this  Society  because  it  has  in  its  membership  so 
many  of  just  that  sort  of  men — men  who  have  lived,  not  simply 
for  tlie  present  and  for  themselves,  but  for  the  future  and  for 
others,  and,  indeed,  he  is  the  true  pioneer  who  does  that.  The 
true  pioneer  is  not  simply  the  man  who  gets  there  first,  who  makes 
the  first  discovery ;  the  true  pioneer  is  the  man  who  hews  open  the 
way  for  the  coming  generation,  who  looks  to  the  future  and  makes 
a  road  for  the  coming  generation.    Therefore,  such  a  Society  as 
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this  Society  is  to  be  honored,  because  in  its  membership  are 
represented  those  who  have  been  clean  in  their  lives,  straight- 
forward in  all  their  dealings,  and  who  have  put  into  the  life  of 
this  city  those  things  alone  which  make  a  city  great  and  abiding. 

You  are  to  have  presently  impromptu  reminiscences,  and  they 
will  probably  be  more  interesting  to  you  than  the  things  which  I 
say,  of  a  general  character.  Let  me  close  by  simply  saying  that 
the  greatest  days  are  not  the  days  that  are  gone.  We  sing,  and 
we  listen  with  great  interest  and  affection  to  the  old  songs,  such 
as  have  just  been  sung,  and  the  older  we  grow,  I  think  the  more 
we  are  drawn  by  the  power  of  reminiscences ;  the  older  we  grow 
the  more  we  have  to  reminisce  about.  But,  after  all,  the  best  day 
that  has  ever  been  is  ihe  present  day,  for  all  the  past  days  have 
been  for  the  sake  of  it.  And  the  truest  vision  has  not  been  the 
vision  of  the  past,  but  the  way  by  which  we  are  yet  to  travel,  the 
way  that  yet  remaineth.  Therefore,  you  are  true  and  splendid 
citizens  of  this  city,  of  which  you  should  be  proud  to  be  citizens. 
For  what  a  splendid  city  is  this  whose  foundations  you  have  helped 
to  lay.  Its  name  is  known  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  world ;  it  is  known  for  its  enterprise,  for  its  pros[>erity,  for  the 
colossal  fortunes  which  its  men  have  been  able  to  build,  and 
known  too  for  its  beauty,  and  for  that  moral  stamina  and  purpose 
which  characterizes  not  only  the  citizens  of  by-gone  days,  but  the 
citizens  that  are  now  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day. 
Therefore,  let  the  s^iirit  and  the  purpose  and  the  power  of  hope 
ixjssess  the  hearts  of  all  those  who  are  proud  to  call  themselves 
Early  Settlers.  Think  of  \that  Cleveland  is  to  be  on  the  coming 
days,  and  pour  out  your  hearts  in  prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace 
and  the  God  of  all  nations  that  Cleveland  may  be  what  you  have 
tried  to  make  it. 

The  President;  Now,  we  will  be  pleased  to  hear  any 
impromptu  remarks.  I  see  Col.  Brinsmade  among  us ;  perhaps  he 
will  give  us  a  short  talk.    I  think  all  will  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Col.  A.  T.  Brinsmade:  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association :  When  I  saw  the  program,  and 
saw  who  the  speakers  were  to  be,  I  thought  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  wisdom  from  those  older  than  myself.    This  is  the  first  time  I 
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have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  this  Association,  although 
I  have  been  a  member  for  three  or  four  years.  I  had  a  right  to  be 
a  member  a  long  time  ago,  having  lived  in  this  County  for  sixty- 
six  years,  and  six  years  in  the  good  old  County  of  Geauga,  and 
that  gives  pretty  nearly  my  age,  seventy-two,  and  yet  I  am  not 
sensitive  about  my  age.  I  am  not  like  the  lady  who  was  on  the 
witness  stand  some  years  ago.  It  became  quite  necessary  to  learn 
her  age  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  and  I  inquired  as  to  what  her 
age  was,  and  she  said  rather  spitefully,  "I  am  between  twenty-five 
and  fifty."  Seeing  that  she  was  somewhat  sensitive  on  that  point, 
I  said,  "That  is  near  enough."  But,  my  friends,  I  think  as  we  get 
along  in  years,  we  live  more  in  the  past  than  in  the  present  or 
future.  We  come  together  here  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  old 
friends,  and  renewing  friendships  and  cementing  friendships  that 
have  been  so  long  existing;  and  we  come  here  ai.so  to  hear  remi- 
niscences. I  believe  further,  that  there. is  no  question  but  what, 
as  a  man  gets  along  in  years,  he  becomes  proud  of  his  age.  I 
noticed  my  friend  Mr.  Burgess  back  here  a  few  moments  ago. 
,  He  came  to  me  and  shook  hands  with  me  and  says,  "Do  you  know, 
I  am  eighty-eight  years  oUI."  He  is  proud  of  it.  And  why 
shouldn't  a  man  be  proud  of  a  long  life  of  eighty-eight  years,  a 
clean  life,  without  reproach,  revered  and  respected  by  all  men. 

I  was  at  a  pioneer  meeting  out  here  in  Burgess  Grove  in 
Solon  not  long  ago.  I  happened  to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
time,  and  an  old  gentleman  got  up  on  the  stand,  assisted  by  his 
daughter.  He  said  to  a  man  near  him.  "Ain't  this  Mr,  Fraser?" 
And  the  man  replied  that  it  was.  He  said,  "I  thought  so,  I  used 
to  sell  cheese  to  you,  Mr.  Fraser."  "Yes,  I  know  it,  Mr.  Smith." 
He  then  asked,  "Fraser,  how  old  are  you,"  and  Mr.  Fraser  replied, 
"I  am  eighty-five."  "Oh,"  saj's  he,  "I  can  beat  you  all  to  pieces ; 
I  am  ninety-four."    How  proud  he  was  of  his  age. 

I  remember  Darius  Adams,  who  used  to  be  with  you ;  he  was 
proud  of  his  age.  He  would  always  have  some  reminiscences  to 
tell,  connected  with  his  early  years,  and  his  memory  was  hung 
with  pictures  of  those  early  days. 

I  had  an  uncle,  Judge  Lester  C.  Taylor,  of  Geauga  County, 
who  lived  to  be  one  hundred  years  and  five  months  and  a  few  days 
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old.  It  was  his  pleasure  to  go  to  these  Pioneer  meetings,  because 
he  was  always  welcome  there  and  revered  and  respected. 

Speaking  of  pioneers,  so-called  Early  Settlers — these  pioneers 
that  came  from  the  States  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  and 
other  States  there  in  the  East,  came  here  when  it  was  dangerous 
to  come,  and  the  farewell  sermons  were  something  like  funeral 
sermons.  I  remember  once  it  was  said  my  grandfather  took  his 
text  in  Proverbs,  "In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  Him  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths."  So  it  was  on  the  Sunday  before  these  people 
came  out  to  the  West,  because  it  was  a  momentous  occasion, 
for  they  said  we  may  never  see  these  people  again.  We  take  a 
final  farewell  of  them.  They  are  subject  to  accident,  disease,  and 
the  terriblff  Indians. 

And  so  I  say,  these  pioneers  that  came  to  the  West,  our  fore- 
fathers, who  were  not  content  living  in  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut, who  came  out  here  to  the  broad  West,  and  the  result  is 
that  you  see  the  men  the  West  has  made,  simply  because  these 
pioneers  that  came  here  were  sturdy  men,  men  who  dared  meet 
all  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  West. 

I  remember  well  hearing  about  General  Garfield's  speech  at 
Burton,  before  the  Historical  Society  there.  He  said  that  these 
pioneers  that  came  here  had  the  three  Ii9;hts  which  were  to  con- 
stitute the  strength  and  glory  of  our  free  government,  to-wit: 
the  family,  the  school  and  the  church,  and  he  said.  "Keep  on  with 
this  thought,  the  family,  the  school  and  the  church,  and  the  lowest 
of  your  lights  will  grow  undiminished."  And  so  it  is  with  these 
early  settlers,  here  are  the  descendants  of  the  pioneers  that  came 
from  the  East  to  the  far  West. 

Now.  I  want  to  make  one  suggestion,  as  a  member.  My 
judgment  is  that  some  of  these  papers  are  too  long.  They  are 
good,  put  them  in  the  .Annual,  and  we  will  all  read  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  with  you,  and  I  will  say  what  Judge 
Taylor  said  in  Geauga  County,  "Individuals  of  this  Society  will 
die,  but  may  this  Association  ever  live !" 

The  President :  I  am  reminded  of  a  minister  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  preaching  long  sermons,  and  after  preaching  an  hour 
and  a  half  one  Sunday  on  the  major  prophets,  he  said,  "We  come 
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now  to  the  minor  prophets,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  dispose 
of  them.  Where  shall  we  place  Hosea?"  A  man  in  the  rear 
quickly  arose  and  said,  "Why  place  him  right  here,  I  am  going." 
Next  year  if  I  am  here  I  will  myself  set  the  example  of  having 
shorter  addresses.  When  I  realize  how  many  of  my  old  friends, 
members  of  this  Society,  have  passed  away  during  the  past  and 
other  years  I  think  of  the  lines  of  the  poet: 

''I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone  some  banquet  hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  have  fled,  whose  garlands  dead,  and  all  but  he 
departed." 

Perhaps  our  Chaplain  will  give  us  a  short  talk.  The  hour  is 
growing  late  and  our  time  is  limited  but  we  would  like  to  hear 
from  him. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Jones:  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  early  missions 
in  Cleveland,  ^(y  father  was  for  many  years,  twenty-one  years, 
a  local  preacher  here.  He  came  here  in  18S9.  When  a  little  boy 
I  was  with  him,  very  frequently  in  the  missions.  One  of  the  early 
missions  started  in  this  city  was  called  "The  Grasshopper  Mis- 
sion." It  was  way  out  on  St.  Clair  Street,  in  a  paint  shop  that 
my  father  bought  from  old  John  Proudfoot  and  turned  into  a 
mission  for  the  benefit  of  the  men  at  the  first  rolling  mill  .ever 
built  in  the  city.  I  used  to  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  at  that 
mission.  The  grasshoppers  used  to  come  in  there  because  it  was 
in  a  pasture  lot.  They  would  get  on  the  seats,  and  I  used  to 
catch  them  while  father  was  preax:hing  and  snap  the  grasshopper 
at  some  bald  head.  Father  caught  me  at  it  once,  and  then  I  caught 
it.  When  my  father  came  here  there  was  not  a  church  in  this 
city.  He  used  to  preach  in  school  houses  all  through  this  vicinity, 
and  if  there  is  anybody  on  earth,  who,  deep  down  in  his  heart, 
ought  to  thank  God  for  a  Christian  father,  I  am  that  one. 

When  I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  I  enlisted  in  the  17th  Ohio 
Regiment.  I  said  to  my  mother,  "Now  mother,  I  am  going  down 
to  enlist,  and  if  you  object  I  shall  run  away  somewhere  else  and 
enlist."  So  she  gave  her  consent.  Well,  they  took  me  into  the 
back  room  and  weighed  me  and  measured  me  and  put  on  my 
uniform,  and  I  came  out  feeling  just  as  big  as  Pat  did  when  the 
Captain  said  to  him,  "Well  Pat.  did  they  measure  you  for  your 
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uniform,"  ami  Pat  said.  "Yes."  "How  tall  are  you,"  and  Pat 
said,  "Well,  before  I  got  my  uniform  on,  I  was  five  feet  ten,  but 
when  I  got  my  uniform  on,  I  was  as  big  as  any  man  in  Ohio." 

Dr,  Bailey:  Mr.  Chairman:  Before  we  close,  I  think  Mr. 
Melleii's  record  of  the  churches  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not 
include  the  old  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church.  As  I  remember,  it 
was  on  Euclid  Avenue  just  west  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  then  moved 
to  corner  of  Ohio  and  IJrowneli  Streets,  That  church  included  in 
its  membership  many  of  our  old  citizens. 

The  President:  Yes,  it  included  my  mother,  who  died  more 
than  sixty  years  ago.  After  the  band  has  played  "America,"  the 
audience  joining  in  singing  "My  Country  'tis  of  thee" — we  will 
adjourn  to  meet  on  the  10th  day  of  September,  1910.    .Adjourned. 
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Sketches  of  Deceased  Members 

MRS.  MERCY  M.  AKINS. 

^^^s.  Mercy  M.  Akins,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  in  the 
county,  died  Wednesday,  March  24,  1909,  at  North  Royalton. 
She  was  ninety-three  years  old,  having  been  bom  March  8,  1816, 
in  Jerusalem,  Yates  County,  New  York.  In  183S  she  moved  to 
Mayfield  Township,  this  State,  with  her  parents. 

She  was  married  to  Henry  Akins  in  1839,  and  moved  to 
Royalton  in  1843,  locating  upon  the  farm  one  mile  southeast  of 
the  center  of  the  township,  upon  the  State  road,  where  she  had 
since  lived.  The  old  brick  house  now  located  upon  the  farm 
was  built  in  1849.    Mr.  Akins  died  in  1877. 

Mrs.  Akins  retained  all  of  her  faculties  up  to  the  last  few 
weeks,  and  was  busy  with  the  affairs  of  life  in  every  particular. 
Reading  and  executing  fancy  work  occupied  much  of  her  time  in 
years  past.  In  the  last  year  her  health  failed  and  she  died 
Wednesday.  The  following  children  survive  her:  A.  E.  Akins, 
Berea ;  Flenry  T.  Akins,  N.  T.  Akins,  Anson  E.  Akins  and  Mrs. 
Sardis  Egerton,  Royalton;  Mrs.  Lyman  Pritchard,  Brunswick; 
A.  E.  Akins,  former  County  Auditor,  this  city. 

MR.  NOADIAH  P.  BOWLER. 

Mr.  Bowler  was  born  in  Carlisle,  N.  Y.,  February  9,  1820, 
and  died  at  Pasadena,  California,  Friday,  May  98,  1908.  He  came 
to  Cleveland  in  1839.  In  1849  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Oeve- 
land  Plain  Dealer.  In  1863  with  others  he  founded  the  Bowler 
Foundry  Company  with  which  as  chief  stockholder  and  vice  presi- 
dent he  continued  until  his  death.  Mr.  Bowler  was  interested 
largely  in  many  of  the  other  enterprises  connected  with  the  steel 
and  iron  industry. 

He  was  president  of  the  Oeveland  Frog  &  Crossing  Com- 
pany, treasurer  of  the  Cleveland  Steel  Castings  Company,  and  a 
director  in  the  Bruce-Merriam-Abbott  Company. 
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In  the  Everstick  overshoe  patents  Mr.  Bowler  found  one  of 
his  happiest  investments.  He  became  associated  with  the  inventor 
of  the  device,  and  soon  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
patent.  It  is  said  that  in  one  year  royalties  netted  him  $19,000 
from  this  investment.  Mr.  Bowler  was  president  of  the  Everstick 
Patents  Company.  He  was  also  a  director  in  the  Forest  City 
Paint  &  Varnish  Company. 

Mr.  Bowler  also  took  much  interest  in  civic  affairs.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  through  member-^ 
ship  in  the  old  Board  of  Trade  organized  in  1848.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  in  1881,  the  year  after 
the  Society  was  formed,  and  ever  after  took  a  Uvely  interest  in 
its  proceedings,  often  at  the  annual  meetings  addressing  the  mem- 
bers. Said  he  at  the  last  meeting  he  attended,  in  1908,  people 
ask  me  how  it  is  I  have  lived  so  long  I  will  tell  them — "I  chew  my 
food  well,  never  worry  and  have  always  tried  to  behave  myself." 
Mr.  Bowler  was  exemplary  in  all  the  walks  of  life — a  kind  father, 
a  good  neighbor,  honest  and  upright  in  all  business  transactions, 
cheerful  of  disposition  and  ready  at  alt  times  to  give  a  helping 
hand  to  those  less  favored  than  himself.  Cleveland  would  have 
cause  to  be  proud  if  it  had  more  such  citizens.  Mr.  Bowler 
leaves  two  sons,  WiJIiam  L.  Bowler  and  Walter  N,  Bowler,  and 
one  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Malone. 


MR.  THOMAS  H.  CAHOON. 

Mr.  Cahoon,  eldest  son  of  Joel  B.  and  Margaret  Cahoon,  was 
born  at  Frederick,  Md.,  July  7,  1832.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Dover,  Ohio,  in  18^2,  finishing  the  journey  August  8th.  He 
worlad  on  the  farm,  attending  the  public  school  until  1851,  when 
he  apprenticed  himself  to  a  shipbuilding  company  in  Cleveland. 

In  1863  he  embarked  in  business  for  himself,  first  in  the  ship- 
building business  and  afterwards  in  the  planing  mill  and  lumber 
business.  He  took  considerable  interest  in  politics  and  served  a 
term  in  the  City  Council.  He  took  much  pride  in  being  a  Repub- 
lican; and  was  ever  ready  to  shout  in  honor  of  his  country's  flag. 
In  IBfiO  he  married  Elizabeth  Hughes,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
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and  Elizabeth  Hughes,  of  Cleves,  O.,  near  Cincinnati.  In  1888  he 
became  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church — the  "Old 
Stone  Church."  Mr.  Cahoon  died  April  16, 1907,  highly  respected 
by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
perhaps  children. 

CHARLES  H.  CLARK. 

Charles  H.  Clark  was  bom  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
March  19,  1823,  and  died  November  25.  1908.  The  father  of 
Charles  H.  Clark  ijaduated  from  Williams  College  in  1811,  stud- 
ied medicine  in  Boston ;  married  Ruth  Sheldon,  of  Suflfield,.  Conn., 
in  1831;  practiced  his  profession  for  some  years  in  Westfield, 
Mass.,  short  time,  first  in  Springfield. 

The  family  moved  to  Ravenna,  Ohio,  in  1835,  all  the  way  by 
wagon,  through  the  Erie  Canal  to  Lake  Erie,  landing  at  Buffalo; 
up  the  lake  to  Cleveland ;  from  there  to  Ravenna  by  wagon. 
It  was  a  long  and  tedious  journey  for  the  good  mother  and  her 
lai^e  family  of  five  children ;  the  father  having  gone  some  months 
before  to  prepare  a  home. 

The  grandfather  of  Charles-  H.  Clark  was  Col.  Thomas 
Sheldon, 'who  was  sent  to  Ohio  in  1797  by  the  Connecticut  Land 
Company  to  survey  roads  in  their  lands. 

The  first  road  in  the  Western  Reserve  was  known  as  the  old 
girdled  road.  It  was  laid  out  and  girdled  by  Col.  Sheldon,  in 
1797  or  1798,  from  Trumbull  County  to  Lake  Erie,  near  Paines- 
ville ;  he  also  laid  out  the  road  from  Conneaut  to  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Clark's  schooHng  commenced  in  Westfield  Academy  and 
ended  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  a  private  school,  conducted  by 
Franklin  T.  Backus,  afterwards  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Ohio. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  it  was  decided  that  he  should  go  back  to 
Massachusetts  and  enter  a  business  career. 

By  the  aid  of  relatives  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Mr.  Clark  got  a 
clerkship  in  a  domestic  commission  house,  with  which  he  remained 
five  years,  and  then  went  to  New  York  City,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  boc*:-keeper  and  afterwards  as  salesman  for  four  years 
in  an  importing  house  of  French  gootls. 
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In  1855  a  company  was  formed  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  open 
and  develop  the  bituminous  coal  fields  on  the  P.  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R., 
in  the  Massillon  district.  Through  Sam  Coit,  Charles  H.  Dark 
was  offered  and  accepted  the  position  of  manap^er  of  the  company 
with  salary  and  interest  in  the  same.  The  Massillon  Coal  Com- 
pany was  organized  by  Sam  Coit,  David  F.  Worcester.  Elipha 
Bulkley  and  Thomas  W.  Seymour;  the  latter  two  furnishing  the 
capital.  Mr.  D.  F.  Worcester  located  the  mine  and  opened  the 
first  shaft  in  1855. 

The  Civil  War  greatly  interfered  with  the  selling  of  coal  to 
most  of  the  trade  outside  of  the  railroads,  the  railroads  being  used 
for  Government  war  needs.  This  compelled  the  Company  to  find 
a  new  market.  The  Company  moved  their  head  business  offices 
to  Cleveland.  The  Massillon  Coal  Company  was.  the  pioneer  in 
the  Massillon  coal  business. 

.Before  leaving  New  York,  Mr.  Qark  spent  over  a  year 
abroad  in  a  busine.ss  venture  with  Mr.  Samuel  Coit.  This  year 
was  during  the  Crimean  War,  and  the  holding  of  first  great 
French  Exposition.  Mr.  Clark  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  the 
.  Queen  was  visiting  the  second  N'apoleon,  Emperor,  and  this 
Exposition.  lie  had,  as  he  after  related,  a  good  view  of  the 
Queen,  her  husband.  Prince  .Mbert,  Louis  Napoleon  and  Crimean 
officers  back  from  the  \\"ar,  in  the  grand  parade  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Clark  die<l  at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-five,  honored  for 
hi.s  integrity  and  goo<l  citizenship.  Four  children  survive,  Mrs. 
E.  U.  Pease.  Sheldon  P.  Clark  and  Charies  C.  Qark,  of  Oeveland. 
and  Mrs.  William  O.  Thompson,  of  Columbus. 

MR.  JOSEPH  COLWELL, 

Mr.  Colwell,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  president  of  the 
National  Commercial  bank,  died  at  his  residence,  3122  Euclid 
Avenue,  December  8,  1908.  He  was  horn  in  New  York  in  1844, 
and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1854. 

For  two  years  Mr.  Colwell  had  been  in  failing  health,  but  no 
serious  result  was  anticipated  until  three  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  his  physicians  told  him  that  he  must  discontinue  active  busi- 
ness duties  and  remain  indoors. 
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Obeying  the  injunction,  Mr.  ColweU  quit  the  bank's  offices 
and  went  to  his  home.  He  gradually  grew  worse  from  a  compli- 
cation of  diseases. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  and  Country  clubs,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Old  Stone  Church. 

Mr.  Colwell,  when  a  young  man,  married  Miss  Cornelia 
Durant,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  She  died  about  eight  years  ago. 
Edward,  a  son,  died  when  a  boy.  Miss  Josephine  Colwell  is  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  family, 


CAPTAIN  LORD  MORTIMER  COE. 

Captain  Coe  was  born  in  Pen  Yan,  N.  Y.,  November  14, 1828, 
and  died  August  2,  1909,  at  his  residence,  4791  Euchd  Avenue.  . 

Finishing  a  course  of  studies  in  the  private  schools  of  Pen 
Yan.  he  went  to  Buffalo,  where  he  booked  as  engineer  on  one  of 
the  first  lake  steamers.  It  was  not  many  years  before  he  owned 
interests  in  many  lake  freight  boats.  In  1863  Captain  Coe  sold  his 
vessel  interests  and  a  year  later  came  to  Cleveland,  where  he 
assisted  in  founding  the  Qeveland  City  Forge  Company,  of  which 
he  was  president  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Captain  Coe  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  city, 
both  in  a  business  and  in  a  civic  way.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
City  Council  many  years  ago ;  was  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Citizens'  Savings  and  Trust  Company;  was  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Valley  Railroad;  a  trustee  of  the  Society  for 
Savings ;  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Country 
and  Euclid  Clubs,  the  Cleveland  Yacht  Club  and  the  Castalia 
Trout  Club. 

His  great-grandfather,  Robert  Coe.  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Robert  Coe,  one  of  the  founders  of  New  Haven,  Ct.,  was  the  first 
United  States  senator  from  Connecticut.  The  father  of  Captain 
Coe  was  Col.  John  Coe  of  the  United  States  Army. 

Surviving  him  are  a  wife  and  son,  Ralph  M.  Coe. 
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MR.  JOHN  COON. 

Mr,  Coon  was  born  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  July,  1822, 
and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1837.  He  died  September  24,  1908, 
aged,  as  will  be  seen,  eighty-six  years.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  of  the  class  of  1847.  While  there  he  was  a  class- 
mate of  Chauncey  Depew.  He  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers 
in  Cleveland.  When  a  young  man  he  served  as  City  Clerk  and 
City  Solicitor.  In  the  Civil  War  he  served  as  Paymaster  in  the 
regular  army  with  the  rank  of  Major  under  a  commission  specially 
given  by  President  Lincoln.  He  was  a  member  of  the  old  artillery 
company  commanded  by.  Captain  D.  L.  Wood,  and  belonged  to  the 
"Ark  Oub"  of  historic  memory.  A  few  years  ago,  with  his  wife, 
he  made  his  home  in  Lyons,  Michigan,  where  he  died. 

He  leaves  one  son,  John  Coon,  Jr.,  of  Qeveland,  and  two 
grand -children.  The  writer  knew  Mr.  Coon  more  than  sixty 
years,  always  admiring  his  excellent  qualities. 

MISS  JANE  M.  COX. 

Miss  Cox  was  born  in  London,  England,  July  29,  1829,  and 
died  in  Cleveland,  Mar^h  IS,  1909.  In  1834  she  was  brought  to 
Cleveland,  with  two  sisters  and  a  brother,  by  her  parents.  Her 
sweet  and  gentle  disposition  endeared  her  to  a  large  circle  of 
friends,  and  her  good  cheer  and  kindly  deeds  won  for  her  admira- 
tion and  respect.  With  a  spirit  gentle,  unselfish  and  devoted,  no 
sorrow  or  misfortune  of  her  own  kept  her  from  the  discharge  of 
her  full  duty  to  others.  Thirteen  years  she  served  as  section- 
president  of  the  National  Guild  organization. 

She  is  survived  by  a  brother,  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Cox,  two  sisters, 
born  in  Cleveland,  and  a  grand  nephew  and  niece. 

MR.  JOHN  CRABLE. 

Mr.  Crable  was  born  in  Germany  in  1828,  and  came  to  Qeve- 
land with  his  parents  in  1833.  He  died  at  his  home,  1464  High- 
land Avenue  N.  W.,  March  31,  1909.    For  many  years  he  was  in 
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the  custom  house  in  Cleveland,  and  was  regarded  as  a  most 
faithful  employe.  Mr.  Crabk  had  a  high  reputation  for  honesty, 
good  common  sense  and  good  citizenship  generally.  For  a  time 
he  was  in  the  miUtary  service.  He  leaves  two  daughters,  Mary 
and  Nettie  Crable,  both  living  with  their  father  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

MR.  MORTIMER  H.  DODGE. 

Mr.  Dodge,  grand-son  of  Samuel  Dodge,  one  of  the  four 
first  settlers  of  Cleveland,  died  in  Washington,  January  7,  1909. 
He  was  born  in  Cleveland  in  1848,  and  lived  here  all  his  life. 
Wilson  S.  and  Samuel  D.  Dodge  were  his  brothers,  and  Mrs.  Anna 
M.  Buel,  his  sister.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  a  son,  Clarence 
W.  S.  Dodge. 

CHARLES  H.  FULLER. 

Mr,  Fuller,  who  was  killed  by  an  intenirban  car  Sunday  night, 
December  6,  1908,  while  on  his  way  home  from  vespers,  was 
buried  on  Tuesday,  from  the  Windermere  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  which  he  was  an  elder. 

Mr.  Fuller  was  born  in  Oeveland,  March  S3, 1849.  Augustus 
Fuller,  his  father,  came  here  from  New  York  in  1847  and  was  a 
pioneer  in  the  fur  business.  In  1868  the  young  man  went  into 
business  with  his  father,  and  since  that  time  has  looked  after  and 
provided  the  furs  and  fur  garments  for  some  of  the  most  exclusive 
families  of  Cleveland.  He  was  prominent  in  music  circles,  espec- 
ially years  ago.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Harmonic  Society  and 
one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Cleveland  Vocal  Society,  He 
served  on  the  Y,  M,  C.  A.  board  as  director  and  treasurer  for 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Windermere  Presby- 
terian Church. 

One  who  knew  Mr,  Fuller  well  says  of  him :    "He  was  a 
gentle,  strong,  manly  man ;  a  loved  and  loving  husband,  father, 
brother  and  friend.    The  gentleness  of  his  nature  and  the  nobility  • 
of  his  character  drew  to  him  the  hearts  of  men  everj^here,  and 
particularly  of  those  who  knew  him  best. 
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"He  was  sincere  and  conscientious  in  all  his  dealings.  His 
death  was  tragic,  but  the  memory  of  his  noble  life  will  long  be 
cherished  by  those  who  knew  him." 

In  1880  he  married  Emma  A.  Satterlee  of  Chicago,  who  sur- 
vives him.  He  leaves  three  children,  Julia  H.,  Alfred  and  Frances. 

CAPTAIN  MARCO  B,  GARY. 

Mr.  Gary,  Civil  War  veteran  and  attorney,  died  Tuesday, 
April  7,  li)09,  at  his  residence.  Hough  Avenue  near  East  66th 
Street.  Mr.  Gary  was  born  at  Batavia,  N.,Y.,  in  1833,  and  came 
to  Ohio  in  1855. 

Previous  to  coming  to  Cleveland  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  was  a  practicing  attorney  when  the  Civil  War  broke 
out.  He  served  through  some  of  the  most  strenuous  campaigns, 
and  was  for  a  time  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Benjamin 
Harrison. 

He  entered  the  service  June  21,  1861,  in  Battery  F,  Cleveland 
Light  Artillery,  for  three  months,  and  was  mustered  out  with  the 
battery  July  27,  18G1.  He  then  re-entered  the  service  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  First  Regiment 
of  Ohio  \'olunteer  .\rtillery.  Battery  C,  under  General  James 
Bamelt,  September  9,  1801.  .'He  was  promoted  from  first  lieu- 
tenant to  captain  October  1!),  18t;;{.  He  was-captured  while  in 
action  near  Savannah,  Ga.,  December  19,  1864,  and  returned  to 
the  battery  May  2o,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  service 
with  the  batterj'  June  1-5,  ISO.t.  He  bore  an  honorable  part  in  the 
battles  in  which  his  command  was  engaged,  among  them  being 
the  following:  Mill  Springs,  Ky. ;  Corinth,  Miss.;  Chickamauga, 
the  Tullahomacampaign,  Mission  Ridge,  Resaca,  Cassville,  Ga. ; 
Dallas,  Ga.;  Peach  Tree  Creek,  Atlanta,  thesiege  of  Savannah, 
.\verysboro,  X'.  C,  and  Bentonville,  N.  C. 

He  was  a  most  faithful,  daring  soldier  from  first  to  last.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  his  home  and  later  removed 
to  Cleveland.  He  practiced  law  here,  being  a  member  of  the 
firms  of  Gary.  Gilbert  &  Hill  and  Gary,  Everett  &  Dellenbaugh. 

When  General  Harrison  was  elected  to  the  presidency,  he 
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remembered  his  old  comrade  by  appointing  him  collector  of  (Cus- 
toms for  the  port  of  Cleveland. 

Subsequently  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law,  but  eight 
years  ago  retired. 

Captain  Gary  was  a  charter  member  of  Woodward  lodge, 
F.  and  A.  M.,  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion  and  other  patriotic 
societies.  He  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and  had  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  his  wife,  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Cockcroft,  of  Xorthport,  N.  Y.,  and  M.  W.  Gary,  a  son,  of 
this  city. 

MR.  HENRY  C,  HAWKINS. 

Mr.  Hawkins  was  born  August  24,  1822,  in  Aurora,  Portage 
County,  and  came  to  Cleveland  in  1853.  He  died  August  38, 1909, 
I'or  a  time,  before  coming  to  Cleveland,  he  was  employed  in  the 
County  Auditor's  office  at  Ravenna.  This  position  he  gave  up  to 
take  that  of  Deputy  Auditor  of  Cuyahoga  County.  Later  he  was 
elected  .\uditor. 

He  then  entered  the  City  Water  Works  Department  where  he 
served  twenty-one  years.  He  was  secretary  of  the  old  1862  Sink- 
ing Fund  Commission  from  1865  until  his  death.  He  was  also 
secretary  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association  for  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Hawkins  it  may  be  said  was  an  exemplary  man  in  all 
respects ;  an  accurate  accountant,  methodical,  loveable  in  disposi- 
tion, and  during  his  whole  long  life  of  eighty-seven  years  gave  no 
cause  for  having  an  enemy. 

In  January,  18.'>l!,  Mr.  Hawkins  marrie<l  Amanda  E.  Wheeler, 
daughter  of  the  late  Judge  D,  K.  Wheeler,  of  Ravenna.  Mrs, 
Hawkins  died  in  1879.  Two  children  survive,  H.  S.  Hawkins, 
who  lives  at  the  fdmily  residence,  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Pierce,  of  Clifton 
Park,  Lake  wood. 

MRS.  MARY  BROOKS  HERRICK. 

Mrs.  Herrick,  widow  of  Dr.  Henry  J.  Herrick,  who  died  in 
1900,  daughter  of  Dr.  Martin  L.  Brooks  and  mother  of  three 
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sons,  two  of  whom  are  doctors,  died  August  14, 1908,  at  the  hcmie 
of  her  son  in  Hudson,  Ohio.  She  was  born  in  Kaskaski,  Canada, 
in  1841,  and  came  to  Oeveland  with  her  parents  in  1847.  After 
receiving  a  literary  education  Mrs.  Herrick  graduated  from  the 
Boston  Conservatory  of  Music.  She  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Euchd  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  and  her  charities  were  many. 
The  property  recently  razed  at  the  corner  of  East  Ninth  Street 
and  Prospect  Avenue,  where  a  very  imposing  structure  is  now  in 
course  of  construction,  was  owned  by  Dr.  Herrick,  who  here  lived 
many  years.  Besides  two  sons.  Dr.  H.  J.  Herrick,  of  Hudson, 
Ohio,  and  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Herrick,  of  Qeveland,  and  a  daughter 
living  in  Ohio,  Mrs.  Herrick  also  is  survived  by  a  third  son, 
Leonard  B.  Herrick,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

MR.  GEORGE  HOYT. 

Mr.  Hoyt  died  at  his  home  on  Qeveland  Heights,  January 
33,  1909.  He  was  bom  in  Chardon,  Ohio,  in  1838,  and  came  to 
Qeveland  in  1859.  He  found  employment  as  a  journey-man 
printer  in  the  Plain  Dealer  office  and  worked  at  the  case  some 
years.  When  the  Civil  War  came  on  .he  went  with  the  Cleveland 
Grays  to  the  front.  His  first  colonel  was  Alexander  McDowell 
McCook,  of  "the  fighting  McCooks."  After  serving  out  his  enlist- 
ment, he  re-enKsted,  with  the  150th  Ohio,  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  Col.  John  Frazee,  and  known  as  the  "Dollar  and  a  Half" 
regiment. 

In  1864,  Hoyt's  enlistment  having  expired,  he  took  a  position 
as  a  writer  on  the  Cincinnati  Times.  He  was  there  but  a  short 
time  when  Major  William  W.  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  State 
from  1862  to  1864,  bought  the  Cleveland  Pl^in  Dealer,  and  made 
Mr.  Hoyt  assistant  editor,  which  position  he  held  for  twenty 
years.  In  1885  he  became  associate  editor  with  Col.  O.  J.  Hodge 
on  the  old  Cleveland  Sun  and  Voice. 

After  leaving  newspaper  work  Mr.  H(^  became  one  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Refers  Typograph  Co. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  a  man  of  quiet  habits  and  neat  and  methodical 
in  the  regulation  of  his  work.     He  was  a  membpr  of  a  number 
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of  clubs,  and  had  many  warm  friends  in  the  city.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  Abbie  Worthington  Hoyt,  two  sons,  Worthington 
Hoyt,  and  George  Hoyt,  Jr.,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs,  A.  W. 
Kilboume. 

HON.  MARVIN  KENT. 

Mr.  Kent  was  bom  in  Portage  County,  Ohio,  in  1816,  and 
consequently  at  his  death,  December  10,  1908,  was  ninety-two 
years  of  age. 

As  a  boy  Marvin  Kent  worked  in  his  father's  store  while 
attending  Tallniadge  and  Clarinden  academies.  When  nineteen 
he  was  sent  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia  to  purchase  a  spring 
stock  of  goods  for  his  father,  with  instructions  to  use  his  j>wn 
judgment.  This  was  Marvin  Kent's  first  real  business  trip.  When 
he  attained  his  maturity  he  was  admitted  to  partnership  with  his 
father  at  FrankHn  Mills,  which  later  became  Kent. 

About  this  time  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  his  father's  tan- 
nery and  two  years  later  married  Miss  Maria  Stewart.  He 
remained  at  the  tannery  until  1844,  when  he  became  interested  in 
flour  manufacturing,  continuing  in  this  business  for  twenty  years, 
long  after  he  had  become  interested  in  the  promotion  of  railroads. 
In  1850  he  built  and  put  into  operation  a  large  window  glass  fac- 
tory at  FrankHn  Mills  and  in  the  same  year  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  building  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western  Railroad,  which  now 
forms  the  four  western  divisions  of  the  Erie  connecting  Sala- 
manca, N.  Y.,  and  Dayton,  Ohio.  He  devised  and  drafted  the 
charter  under  which  this  road  operated.  By  the  construction  of 
this  road  a  six-foot  gauge  line  was  completed  for  the  first  time 
between  New  York  and  St.  Louis,  In  1851  a  charter  was  granted 
this  road,  but  in  order  to  bring  this  about  Mr.  Kent  was  obliged 
to  subscribe  for  the  full  amount,  as  required  by  law. 

On  July  4,  1853,  he  removed  the  first  shovelful  of  earth  when 
the  new  road  was  started  and  served  as  its  first  president.  Eleven 
years  later  he  finished  the  road  as  he  had  begun  it,  by  driving 
home  the  last  spike.  After  remaining  at  the  head  of  the  new  road 
for  several  years  he  retired  from  active  life,  but  in  1865  his  father. 
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president  of  the  Kent  National  Bank,  died,  and  he  became  his  suc- 
cessor, continuing  in  this  capacity  until  the  day  before  his  death. 

He  was  a  generous  promoter  of  nearly  every  important  enter- 
prise in  the  city  of  Kent,  which  he  was  regarded  as  having 
founded.  Mr.  Kent,  years  since,  was  made  an  "Honorary  Mem- 
ber" of  the  Cleveland  E^rlji  Settlers'  Society,  the  annual  meetings 
of  which,  for  v-ears,  he  attended. 

Full  of  honors,  after  a  long  life  of  work  well  done,  he  now 
sleeps  with  his  fathers,  while  all  who  knew  him  mourn  his  death. 

A  son,  William  Stewart  Kent,  vice  president  of  the  Kent 
National  Bank,  is  the  only  member  of  his  immediate  family  sur- 
viving. A  granddaughter,  Mrs.  J.  W,  Reed,  lives  in  Springfield, 
Mass. 

MR.  DANIEL  H.  KEYS. 

Mr.  Keys,  a  boyhood  friend  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  W,  J. 
Gordon,  died  March  10,  1909,  at  his  home  in  the  Euclid -Dunham, 
East  66th  Street.  Mr.  Keys  was  born  in  New  York  in  1833,  and 
came  to  Cleveland  in  1850.  He  retired  from  active  business  life 
several  years  ago.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men  who,  in  1875, 
erected  the  flag  staff  now  on  the  Public  Square. 

He  leaves  two  children,  N.  D.  Keys,  of  Lima,  and  Miss 
Katherine  Keys. 

MR.  JAMES  W.  LEE. 

Mr.  Lee,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  insurance 
and  businessmen  of  Cleveland,  died  Tuesday  afternoon,  June  26, 
1909,  at  4.30  o'clock,  iii  the  family  apartment  in  the  St.  Regis  on 
Euclid  Avenue  from  injuries  which  he  received  several  weeks 
before  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Mr.  Lee  was  born  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  in  1830,  and  came  to 
Cleveland  in  1847.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  dry 
goods  business.  Later  he  dealt  in  real  estate  in  Omaha,  Neb., 
when  that  city  was  but  a  small  village  of  tents  and  cabins. 

Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Qeveland,  and  in  1856  married 
Miss  Rlioda  Carlton,  and  went  into  the  insurance  business  with 
his  father-in-law,  C.  C.  Carlton,  the  firm  taking  the  name  of  Carl- 
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ton  &  Lee.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Carlton  the  firm  became 
J.  W.  Lee  &  Co. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  accident  Mr.  Lee  had  been  in  excellent 
health  and  had  been  actively  engaged  in  business.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Kilby  Manufacturing  Co.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Euclid  Qub,  the  Old 
Settlers'  Society  and-  the  Oeveland  Underwriters'  -Association. 
For  many  years  he  had  been  identified  with  Trinity  Cathedral, 
having  served  as  vestryman  and  warden,  and  been  active  on  the 
building  committee. 

He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  three  children,  James  W.,  Jr,, 
Henry  C.  and  Mrs.  Otis  Southworth ;  also  by  a  sister,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Douglass. 

MR.  HENRY  W.  LUETKEMEYER. 

Mr.  Luetkemeyer,  president  of  the  hardware  firm  of  H.  W. 
Luetkemeyer  &  Sons,  died  at  noon,  November  23,  1908,  at  his 
home,  No.  1937  Prospect  Avenue  S.  E. 

Mr.  Luetkemeyer  was  born  in  Severn,  Prussia,  in  1830.    He 
came  to  Cleveland  from' Cincinnati  in  1849  and  established  a  book-  " 
store,  but  soon  changed  to  the  hardware  business,  in  which  he  was 
successfully  engaged  up  to  three  weeks  before  his  death. 

He  was  prominent  in  German  circles.  In  1870  and  1871  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council  and  a  member  of  the 
Fire  Commission  from  1874  to  1877.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  People's  Savings  Bank,  and  of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  of 
the  West  Side,  being  vice  president  of  the  latter  institution  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Luetkemeyer  asSisted  in  founding  the 
German  section  of  the  public  library. 

In  1854  he  married  Miss  Helen  Henninger,  of  Parma,  Ohio, 
who  died  in  1898.  Three  sons  and  three  daughters  survive  him, 
Carl  R.,  Edmund  H.,  Gustave  W.,  Mrs.  William  H.  Beavis  and 
Edith  and  Louise,  unmarried. 

Mr.  Luetkemeyer  though  born  in  a  foreign  country  drank  in 
a  pure  American  spirit.  He  was  alive  to  every  public  enterprise 
and  g^ve  freely  for  every  good  object.  Few  men  die  more 
respected. 
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MRS.  JANE  MASON. 

Mrs.  Mason's  maiden  nanie  was  Jane  Beare.  She  was  bom 
in  Sheepnash,  Devonshire,  England,  August  6,  1834.  She  came  to 
Oeveland  with  her  mother  and  three  brothers  in  1853,  and  was 
married  to  Richard  Mason  in  1853,  who  died  on  October  25, 
1877.  Her  brothers  were  prominent  contractors  here  at  that  time. 
For  many  years  Isaac  Beare  and  herself  were  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  now  the  Willson  Avenue 
Baptist  Church.  At  the  time  of  her  death  she  was  the  oldest 
female  member  of  the  church.  She  died  January  7,  1909,  at  the 
family  home,  133  Greenwood  Street  (now  2373  East  28th  S.  E.), 
where  she  had  resided  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Robt.  R. 
McMahon. 

MR.  C.  A.  MUERMAN. 

Mr,  Muerman  died  Thursday.  November  12,  1908,  at  his 
home,  644  Huron  Goad.  He  was  one  of  Cleveland's  German  _ 
pioneers  and  a  prominent  citizen.  The  Muerman  family  has 
occupied  the  homestead  on  Huron  Road  continuously  for  forty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Muerman  was  born  in  1829  in  Germany.  He 
came  to  America  in  1849,  living  in  New  York  for  a  year. 

In  1853  he  fame  to  Cleveland  and  became  associated  with 
Bratenahl  Brothers,  leather  dealers.  Later  he  went  to  Deerfield, 
Portage  County,  and  established  a  tannery,  but  soon  came  back 
to  Cleveland  and  remained  in  the  leather  business  until  1876. 

More  recently  he  was  in  the  insurance  business.  Mr.  Muer- 
man was  not  only  a  prominent  citizen,  but  a  man  of  sterling  worth, 
honest,  candid,  liberal  and  always  cheerful. 

MR.  J.  M.  OSBORN. 

Mr.  Osbom,  retired  member  of  the  J.  M.  &  L.  A.  Osbom 
Company,  tin  plate  and  sheet  metal,  died  at  his  home.  No,  6615 
Lucerne  Avenue,  March  12,  1909.  His  death  was  due  to  pneu- 
monia. 
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Mr.  Osbom  was  born  in  New  York  State,  near  Albany,  in 
1835.  In  1858  he  came  to  Qeveland,  and  in  1859  he  engaged  in 
business  with  R.  P.  Myers.  The  firm  in  1878  became  the  Myers- 
Osbom  Company.  In  1888  the  firm  was  discontinued  and 
became  the  J,  M,  &  L.  A,  Osbom  Company.  Mr.  Osborn  retired 
in  1903. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Huldah  Osborn,  and  two 
sons,  L.  A.  Osbom  and  Dr.  W.  O.  Osborn. 

MR.  BENJAMIN  F.  PHILLIPS. 

Mr.  Phillips,  of  13S71  Eudid  Avenue,  died  December  26, 
1908.  He  was  born  on  the  Reserve  in  1832  and  came  to  Cleveland 
with  his  parents  when  a  year  old.  The  family  first  lived  in  a  log 
house  on  old  Doan  Street,  now  105th  Street.  He  had  lived  in  the 
house,  where  he  died,  forty  years.  It  is  regretted  his  family  has 
furnished  no  more  of  his  life.  It  may  be  said  from  general  repu- 
tation that  he  was  a  good  citizen,  modest  and  unassuming.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow  and  four  children. 

DR.  NOYES  B.  PRENTICE. 

Dr.  Prentice  was  bom  in  Lake  County,  November  26,  1827, 
and  died  at  his  home,  1916  East  93rd  Street,  May  1,  1905.  He 
came  to  Cleveland  when  a  boy  of  seventeen.  He  became  a  doctor 
and  had  a  large  practice.  When  the  Civil  War  began  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Cleveland. 

After  the  war,  Dr.  Prentice,  through  the  influence  of  General 
Sherman,  was  appointed  United  States  District  Marshal  by  Presi- 
dent Grant.  Dunng  his  temi  of  office  he  appointed  the  first  Negro 
deputy  marshal  and  drafted  the  first  Negro  juryman  in  a  United 
States  court.  At  the  end  of  his  term  he  practiced  medicine  for  a 
short  time  and  retired. 

Dr.  Prentice  was  one  of  the  charter  stockholders  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Savings  and  Trust  Company,  and  until  its  reorganization 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  when  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  advisory  board.  He  leaves  a  widow,  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
C  A.  Dunklee.  and  a  grandson,  Noyes  B.  Dunklee,  Jr. 
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WILLIAM  K.  RICKSECKER. 

Mr.  Ricksecker,  former  humane  agent,  one  of  Cleveland's 
best  known  citizens,  died  at  his  home,  2066  East  81st  Street,  Dec- 
ember 19,  1908,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Mr.  Rick- 
secker  had  been  in  failing  health  for  nearly  two  years.  His 
death  was  not  unexpected. 

Mr.  Ricksecker  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1831,  and  came  to 
the  Reserve  in  1839.  He  had  lived  in  Cleveland  for  the  past 
thirty  years  and  was  particularly  well  known  for  his  work  in 
Masonry  and  because  of  his  kindly  and  charitable  treatment  with 
all  that  he  came  in  contact  with. 

When  he  came  to  Clevelaiid  he  engaged  in  the  commission 
business,  becoming  connected  with  the  firm  of  Frank  Hurd  &  Co., 
afterward  Rick  seeker  &  Jones.  Under  the  administration  of 
Robert  E.  McKisson  as  mayor,  Mr.  Ricksecker  retired  from  busi- 
ness to  become  superintendent  of  the  city  infirmary.  He  retained 
this  |X)sition  until  appointed  agent  for  the  Humane  Society  and 
retired  from  this  place  but  a  few  months  ago. 

He  was  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason  and  for  twenty-five 
years  had  been  treasurer  of  Cleveland  chapter.  Royal  Arch 
Masons.  He  was  also  an  eminent  past  commander  of  Holyrood 
Commandery,  Knight  Templars,  and  was  always  active  in  Masonic 
circles. 

The  deceased  is  survived  by  a  son,  Charles  B.  Ricksecker,  of 
Hurd  &  Ricksecker,  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  George  L.  Buttner,  who 
lives  at  1945  East  Gfith  Street. 

MR.  PARDON'  n.  SMITH. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  in  Ovid,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1833,  and 
died  November  27,  1908. 

Thanksgiving  day,  tlie  day  before  his  death,  Mr.  Smith  sat  at 
the  head  of  a  big  family  table  at  the  home  of  E.  H.  Baker,  his 
son-in-law,  at  Gates  Mill,  while  sixty-two  members  of  his  family 
were  gathered  about  him.  All  seven  of  his  children  were  at  the 
table.  Mr.  Smith,  though  he  had  not  been  in  the  best  of  health 
for  several  months,  was  bright  and  happy. 
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Mr.  Smith  came  to  Qeveland  when  a  boy  of  nineteen,  start- 
ing in  as  an  employe  of  the  United  States  Express  Co.  When  the 
war  broke  out  he  went  to  the  front,  joining  Shield's  Nineteenth 
Ohio  battery,  and  served  through  the  entire  war.  He  held  the 
position  of  sergeant. 

He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Forest  City  Paint  & 
Varnish  Co.,  being  president  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors until  two  years  ago,  when  he  retired  from  active  life.  He 
(X>ntinued  on  the  board  until  his  death. 

In  politics,  Mr.  Smith  was  always  an  active  Republican  and 
was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  sheriff  in  1872.  His  last  public 
service  was  acting  as  jury  commissioner.  He  was  a  thirty-second 
degree  Mason;  also  a  member  of  Thatcher  chapter  and  Oriental 
commandery. 

Mr.  Smith  is  survived  by  his  widow  and  seven  children,  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Baker,  Frank  M.  Smith,  Alton  H.  Smith,  Pardon  H.  Smith, 
Harry  H.  Smith,  Helen  M,  Smith  and  Harley  G.  Smith.  All  live 
in  Qeveland. 

JUDGE  CARLOS  M.  STONE. 

Judge  Stone  was  born  in  Strongsville,  Ohio,  March  27,  1846, 
and  died  September  21,  1908.  He  obtained  his  education  at  Ober- 
lin  College,  later  being  graduated  from  the  Ohio  Stale  University 
and  from  the  Union  Law  College,  at  Oeveland.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1869  and  after  engaging  in  practice  but  a  year  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Cleveland  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
While  still  prosecutor,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jeanette  Follett, 
daughter  of  Eliphalet  Follett,  of  Licking  County, 

At  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  prosecutor  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  A.  T.  Brinsmade.  This  partnership  was  dis- 
solved in  1876  and  Mr.  Stone  formed  a  new  partnership,  under 
the  name  of  Stone  &  Hessenmueller.  This  firm  continued  until 
the  fall  of  1879,  when  Mr.  Stone  was  elected  prosecutor  of  Cuya- 
hoga County  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Stone,  Hessenmueller  &  Gallup.     A  few 
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months  after  the  formation  of  this  partnership,  Mr,  Stone  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and  in  1889  was 
re-eiected  for  another  term  of  five  years.  A  few  months  before 
his  death  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Build- 
ing Commission. 

Politically,  Mr.  Stone  was  a  Republican,  but  after  becoming 
a  jurist,  he  devoted  but  httle  of  his  time  to  politics. 

MRS.  MARGARET  M.  TAYLOR. 

Mrs.  Taylor,  wife  of  Virgil  C.  Taylor,  was  bom  on  Ontario 
Street,  in  Qeveland,  Ohio,  near  where  W.  P.  Southworth's  store 
now  stands.  May  3,  1838,  and  lived  in  Cleveland  all  her  life.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Sacket  and 
a  granddaughter  of  Levi  Johnson,  one  of  Qeveland's  pioneer 
settlers,  and  most  prominent  business  men,  who  died  in  1871. 

She  was  married  to  Virgil  C.  Taylor,  June  23,  1863.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tayor  had  born  to  them  four  children,  all  now  living  in 
Cleveland.  ■ 

Mrs.  Taylor  united  with  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  early 
hfe  and  was  a  member  until  her  death.  She  died  at  her  home, 
Gli20  Euclid  Avenue,  May  6,  1908,  and  was  laid  away  in  the  beau- 
tiful Lake  View  Cemetery  beside  her  father  and  mother. 

Mrs.  Taylor  was  a  loveable  woman  in  all  respects  and  is 
mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

MRS.  SARAH  ADAMS  THATCHER. 

Mrs.  Thatcher,  widow  of  Qeveland's  well  known  citizen, 
Peter  Thatcher,  was  born  in  Arlington,  Mass.,  in  1820,  and  came 
to  Cleveland  in  1850.  She  was  married  in  1848,  and  died  August 
11,  1909.  She  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  Northern  Ohio  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  Civil  War  days. 

This  famous  commission  of  whifh  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  secre- 
tary had  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  prominent  women 
of  Cleveland  and  Northern  Ohio.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  Hayes, 
wife  of  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harris,  wife 
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of  the  publisher  of  the  old  Cleveland  Herald ;  Miss  Helen  Terry 
and  Miss  Mary  Brayton.  Mrs.  Rouse  was  president.  A  bronze 
relief  of  the  members  forms  a  panel  in  the  soldiers'  and  sailors' 
monument  on  the  Public  Square,  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Women's  Relief  Corps  and  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Early  Settlers'  Association.  She  was  also  secre- 
tary of  the  Wonien's  Homoeopathic  College  and  one  of  its  found- 
ers. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  at  the  time  of  her  death  had  been  for  more 
than  thirty  years  a  widow.  When  a  j'Oung  girl  she  was  given 
charge  of  a  library  in  her  native  town,  thereby  becoming  the  first 
woman  librarian  in  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  son,  Peter,  was  blind,  Mrs,  Thatcher 
also  was  much  interested  in  the  work  for  the  blind,  and  aided  in 
founding  the  blind  schools  in  this  city.  During  the  last  seven 
years  of  her  life  she  herself  was  blind.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  Mrs.  Thatcher  for  her  hfe's  work.  She  leaves  three 
daughters,  Mr.s,  Hansel  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  of  Summerville, 
Mass.,  and  Mrs.  Swan,  of  Arlington.  Mass.  Her  one  surviving 
son,  John  Thatcher,  lives  in  Massachusetts. 

MR.  CHARLES  E.  WILSON. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  bom  on  the  Reserve  in  1845,  and  died  at  his 
home,  1937  East  55th  Street,  October  15,  1908.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  with  others,  he  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the 
Cleveland  Transfer  Company,  the  property  before  that  time  hav- 
ing been  owned  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Stevens.  He  became  president  of 
the  company  and  served  in  that  capacity  for  many  years,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  With  his  brother,  George,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  he  established  a  meat  business  on  Euclid  Avenue  near 
55th  Street,  which  he  continued  connected  with  until  near  the 
time  of  his  death.  He  never  married.  He  died  highly  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

Two  sisters  survive  him. 
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Constitution 


Article  I 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  "The  Early  Settlers' 
Association  of  Cuyahoga  County,"  and  its  members  shall  con- 
sist of  such  persons  as  have  resided  in  the  Western  Reserve  at 
least  forty  years,  and  are  citizens  of  Cuyahoga  County,  and  who 
shall  subscribe  to  this  Constitution  and  pay  a  membership  fee 
of  one  dollar,  but  shall  not  be  subject  to  further  liability,  except 
that  after  one  year  from  the  payment  of  such  membership  fee, 
a  contribution  of  one  dollar  will  be  expected  from  each  member 
who  is  able  to  contribute  the  same,  to  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer 
at  every  annual  reunion  of  the  Association,  and  applied  in  defray- 
ing necessary  expenses. 

Article  II 

The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
two  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  not  less  than  five  persons,  all  of  which  officers  shall 
be  members  of  the  Association  and  hold  their  offices  until  the  day 
after  the  next  annual  meeting  following  their  election. 

Article  III      . 

The  object  of  this  Association  shall  be  to  meet  in  convention, 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  or  the  following  day,  if  the  tenth  fall 
on  Stmday,  each  and  every  year,  for  the  purpose  of  commemorat- 
ing the  day  with  appropriate  public  exercises,  and  bringing  the 
members  into  more  intimate  social  relations,  and  collecting  all 
such  facts,  incidents,  relics  and  personal  reminiscences  respecting 
the  early  history  and  .wttlement  of  the  county  and  other  parts  of 
the  Western  Reserve  as  may  be  regarded  of  permanent  value, 
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and  transferring  the  same  to  the  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  for  preservation ;  and  also  for  tiie  further  purpose  of 
electing  officers  and  transacting  such  other  business  of  the  Asso- 
ciation as  may  be  required. 

Article  IV 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  preside  at  public 
meetings  of  the  Association,  and  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  In  his  absence  the  like  duty  shall  devolve  upon  one 
of  the  Vice  Presidents.  The  Secretary  shall  record  in  a  book  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  the 
names  of  the  members  in  alphabetical  order,  with  the  ages  and 
time  of  residence  at  the  date  of  becoming  members,  and  conduct 
the  necessary  correspondence  of  the  Association,  The  Treasurer 
shall  receive  all  moneys  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  pay  out 
the  same  only  on  the  joint  order  of  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Secretary  of  the  Association.  No  debt  shall 
be  incurred  against  the  Association  by  any  officer  or  member 
beyond  its  ready  means  of  payment. 

Article  V 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  the  general  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  designate  the  hour 
and  place  of  holding  its  annual  meetings,  and  publish  due  notice 
thereof,  with  a  program  of  exercises.  The  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  fill  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  its  own  body  or  in  any 
other  office  of  the  Association,  until  the  Association  at  a  regular 
meeting  shall  fill  the  same,  and  shall  appoint  such  number  of  sub- 
ordinate committees  as  they  may  deem  expedient.  It  shall  also 
be  its  duty  to  report  to  the  Association,  at  its  regular  annual 
meetings,  the  condition  of  its  affairs,  its  success  and  prospects, 
with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  deemed  important.  It  shall 
also  see  that  the  annual  proceedings  of  the  Association,  including 
such  other  valuable  information  as  may  have  been  received,  are 
properly   prepared   and   published   in   pamphlet   form,  and   dis- 
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tributed  to  the  members  of  the  Association  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  each  annual  meeting. 

The  President,  \'ice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
shall  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex-officio. 

Article  VI 

At  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  Association  the  pres- 
ence of  twenty  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  No  special 
meeting  shall  be  heH,  except  for  business  purposes,  and  on  call 
of  the  President  or  Executive  Committee. 

AH  nominations  for  honorary  membership  shall  be  referred 
for  consideration  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  only  upon  its 
approval  shall  any  person  be  deemed  elected. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all  the 
members  present,  and  shall  take  effect  as  amended  from  the  date 
of  its  adoption. 
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Members  of  the  Association  Now  Living 
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WtiercBorn 

Bom 

Brtttw 

Ackley,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Adams,  George  H. 

England 

1821 

1840 

Adams.  Joseph  J. 

New  York 

1835 

1840 

Alters,  WilHam  J. 

England 

1845 

1847 

Akers,  John  M. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Andrews,  Horace  E. 

Ohio 

18ti3 

1863 

Andrews,  John 

England 

1825 

1849 

Apthorp,  Henry 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

After,  F.  A. 

Ohio 

1866 

Asplin,  J.  S. 

England 

1850 

1857 

Austin,  Mrs,  Ann  D. 

England 

1821 

1846 

Avery,  Mrs.  EIroy  M. 

Michigan 

Avery,  Rev.  Frederick  Burt 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Avery,  Jane  M. 

Ohio 

1839- 

1839 

Axtell,  Mrs.  L.  C. 

Maine 

1835 

1865 

Babcock,  Charles 

Ohio 

1850 

1853 

Babcock,  Mrs.  Ferry  H. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Babcock.  Judge  William  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Bacon.  E.  C. 

Vermont 

1828 

1856 

Baehr,  H.  C. 

Iowa 

1866 

1866 

Bailey.  Dr.  Robert 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Baker.  Mrs.  Sarah  G. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Barnes,  Mary  Burton 

Ohio 

isrs 

1872 

Barrance,  Mary  Ann 

England 

1827 

1853 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 

Connecticut 

1813 

1834 

Bassett,  C.  O. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Batchelder,  John  P. 

Ohio 

1837 

1840 

Beckwith,  Dr.  David  H. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Beecher,  F.  A. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Bennet,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Benjamin,  John  A. 

Massachusetts 

1830 

1836 
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Name 

WhmBoni 

Bora 

Eware 

Bentley,  Judge  C.  S. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Benton,  Horace 

Ohio 

183Y 

1827 

Black,  Louis 

Germany 

1842 

1854 

Blackwell,  Jared  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Blahd,  Louis  S. 

Ohio 

1860 

I860 

Bloch,  J.  C. 

Hungary 

1856 

1865 

Boggis,  Robert  H. 

Xew  York 

1835 

1853 

Bolton,  Charles  Chester 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Bolton,  Mrs,  Thomas 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Uosworth,  Newton  C. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Bower,  Alfred  E. 

Ohio 

1861  . 

1861 

Bower,  Buckland  P. 

Connecticut 

1838 

1855 

Bower,  Mrs.  Euphemia 

A.          Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Bowler;  Walter  N. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Bowler,  Wm.  L. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

BowJey,  Henry 

England 

1830 

1848 

Bowman,  I.  T. 

Pennsylvania 

1835 

1869 

Brack,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 

Scotland 

1823 

1835 

Bradley, -M.  A. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Braniley,  M.  F. 

Ohio 

1868 

1868 

Brayton,  H.  G. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Brett.  W.  H. 

Ohio 

1871 

1871 

Brosnan,  Mary  E. 

Ireland 

1846 

1850 

Briggs,  Pierson  D. 

New  York 

1832 

1856 

Brinsmade.  Hon.  A.  T. 

Ohio 

■  1837 

lfl37 

Brooks,  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Brooks,  Oliver  K. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Brooks,  Stephen  E. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Brooks,  Thomas  H. 

Indiana 

1846 

1847 

Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  C. 

New  York- 

1842 

1852 

Buckley,  Hugh,  Jr. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

liuell.  Mrs.  Anna  M. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Bueli,  Dr.  Albert  C. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Buerger,  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

1866 

1856 

Burgess.  J.  N. 

New  York 

1822 

1833 

Burke,  Rachel  C. 

New  York 

1820 

1823 
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Nami 

WbereBoni 

Bom 

RWTTC 

Burton,  Dr.  E.  D. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Burton,  John  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Burwell,  C.  A. 

Ohio 

1838 

1846 

Cady,  George  W. 

Massachusetts 

1840 

1858 

Cahoon,  Mrs.  T.  H. 

Ohio 

1830 

1861 

Caine,  William  H. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Canfield,  Ira  E. 

Ohio 

■  1821 

1821 

Cannon,  James  C. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Capener,  Dr.  William  H. 

England 

1831 

1838 

Carlisle,  Robert  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Carran,  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Carran,  L.  C. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Carran,  R.  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Carroll,  Peter 

New  York 

1853 

1867 

Case,  George  L, 

Ohio 

1847 

1849 

Cathcart,  W.  H, 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Chandler,  Isaac  P. 

England 

1842 

1864 

Chandler,  George  H. 

England 

1835 

1857 

Chandler,  Frank  M. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Oiapman,  C.  A. 

Ohio 

1868 

1868 

Chapman,  Mrs.  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Chapman,  Judge  H.  B. 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Chapman,  Hon.  Henry  M. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Chard,  Wm.  R. 

Canada 

1846 

1849 

Chase,  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

184S 

1846 

Chase,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Chopek,  Joseph  V. 

Bohemia 

1851 

1854 

Christian,  David  C. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Christian,  George  B. 

Isle  of  .Man 

1846 

1850 

Claflin,  Jeremiah  G. 

Massachusetts 

1831 

1855 

Claflin,  Mary  Frances 

Ohio 

.    1845 

1849 

Qark,  H.  N. 

New  York 

1827 

Coates,  William  R. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Cobb,  Lester  A. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Coe,  Andrew  J. 

Connecticut 

1833 

1823 

Coe,  Antoinette  B. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 
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Wheo 

Cuneto 

Kame 

WbfTeBom 

Born 

Rbwtp 

Colahan,  Charles 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Cole.  Jerry 

New  York 

1826 

'  1836 

Collver,  D.  Jay 

New  Jersey 

1846 

1849 

Cooiey,  H.  R. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Corlett,  John 

Isle  of  Man 

1815 

1836 

Comer,  Horace  B. 

Ohio 

1846 

1857 

Covert,  Hon.  John  C. 

New  York 

1837 

1849 

Cowle,  John  B. 

England     - 

1826 

1840 

Cowles,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C- 

New  York 

1837 

1849 

Cowlcs.  J.  G.  W. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Cox,  George  B. 

England 

1824 

1834 

Cozad,  Justin  L. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Cozad,  Newell  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Cunnea,  Mrs.  Estelle  G. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Curtiss,  J.  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Curliss.  Mrs.  Lucia  M.  S. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Dall.  Andrew 

Scotland 

1850 

1852 

Davidson.  H.  E. 

Ohio 

185§ 

1867 

Davies,  H.  J. 

Canada 

1859 

1863 

Davis,  Albert  R. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Dean,  Mrs.  Amantha  C. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Dean,  Oscar 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Dellenbaugh,  Judge  P.  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Dewstoe,  Charles  C. 

New  York 

1841 

1866 

Deweese,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Dille,  Wallace  W. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Dissette,  T.  K. 

Canada 

1838 

1863 

Dissette,  Mrs.  T.  K. 

Canada 

1845 

1863 

Doan,  Seth  H. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Dodge,  L.  Dudley 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Dodge,  Samuel  D. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Dodge.  Wilson  S. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Donnely.  W.  E. 

Ohio 

1855 

1857 

Dreher,  Oscar 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Dunn,  Mrs.  E.  Ann 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Dutton,  Dr.  Charles  F. 

New  York 

1831 

1834 
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N.Tne 

WlimBon 

Bora 

R<Mr.e 

Dutton.  Wm.  Stiilman 

Ohio 

1866 

1866 

Duty,  A.  E. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Eberhard,  A.  B. 

Ohio 

1867 

1867 

Edwards.  Harry  R. 

Ohio 

1861 

1861 

Eells,  Howard  P. 

Ohio 

1855 

1856 

Eggers,  Hon.  F.  H. 

Germany 

1849 

1866 

Everett,  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Excell,  J.  M. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Excell,  M.  B. 

.Michigan 

1869 

Farley,  John  H. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Fenn,  S.  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ferrell,  C.  E. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fish,  Abel 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Fish,  Mrs.  Abel 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Fish,  O.  J, 

Ohio 

1868 

1868 

Fishell,  Mary  E. 

Ohio 

1860 

■  I860 

Fisher,  Waldo  A. 

Massachusetts 

1822 

1853 

Fleming,  James  Neil 

Ohio 

1866 

1866 

Flesheim,  I. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Flick,  J.  J. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Flood,  Wm. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Fotley,  Thomas 

England 

1850 

1867 

Ford,  Mrs.  Horatio  C. 

Ohio 

1825 

1825 

Ford,  H.  Qark 

Ohio 

1853    - 

1853 

Ford.  S.  C. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Ford,  W.  H. 

Ohio 

18S2 

1852 

Forman,  Jonathan  C. 

New  York 

1830 

1831 

Foster,  Mrs.  Jennie  Rogers 

Ohio 

Fowler,  Arthur  Eugene 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Fowler,  Armanda  M. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Fowler,  Edwin 

1835 

Frazee,  Col.  John  N. 

New  York 

1831 

1851 

French,  John 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Gallagher,  Farrell 

Ireland 

1844 

1849 

Gallagher,  Hon.  Milan 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Gallaglier,  Mrs.  Inez 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

J,  Google 
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Bora 

RoRTTe 

Gates,  Essie  M. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Gates,  Walter  H. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Gaul,  M.  E. 

New  York 

1858 

1857 

Gawne,  Wm.  J. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Geer,  Thomas  H. 

Connecticut 

1840 

1866 

Gehring,  John  A. 

Ohio 

1862 

1862 

Gehring,  F.  W. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Gerould,  Mrs.  Julia  Qapp 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Gerrard,  Mrs.  Lydia  Bartlett 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Gibbons,  John  W. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

GiUbert,  Mrs,  Mary  D. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Goldenbogen,  John  F. 

Germany 

1862 

1864 

Goutder,  Harvey  D. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Goulder,  Charles 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Gouvy,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Grant,  Mrs.  Susan 

Connecticut 

1829 

1866 

Green,  Mrs.  Hannah  J. 

Pennsylvania 

1826 

1846 

Groff,  Henry  R. 

Pennsylvania 

1827 

1833 

Guilford,  Miss  Linda  T. 

Massachusetts 

1823 

1848 

Hadden,  Alexander 

W.  Virginia 

1850 

1859 

Hadlow,  John 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Hale,  E.  V. 

Ohio 

1869 

1869 

Hall.  Ziba  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Hall,  Reuben 

Ohio 

1827 

1827 

Hall.  Sarah  E. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Hall,  Mrs.  Matilda 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Halsey,  Charles 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Halsey,  Mrs.  Charles 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Hamilton,  Mrs.  Edwin  T. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Handerson,  Miss  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Handerson,  Dr.  Henry  E. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Harris,  Albert  J. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Harris,  Byron  C, 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Harris,  Frank  R. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Haserot,  H.  F. 

Ohio 

I860 

1860 

Hathaway.  Warren  W. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

J,  Google 
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WhmBora 

Born 

Rncrve 

Hawley.  David  R. 

Canada 

1843 

1846 

Hays,  Joseph 

Germany 

1838 

1856 

Hays,    Kaufman 

Germany 

1835 

1852 

Hayes,  William  J. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Haynes,  M.  S. 

Ohio 

1830 

1830 

Hayr,  James 

Canada 

1848 

1848 

Hecker,  Peter 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Helber,  C.  R. 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Heller,  Israel  B. 

Ohio 

1843 

1842 

Henry,  John  C. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Herrick,  Ex-Gov.  Myron  T. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Hickox,  Charles  G. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Hickox,  Frank  F. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hodge,  Karl 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Hodge,  Col.  Orlando  J. 

New  York 

1828 

1837 

Holden,  Liberty  Emery 

Maine 

1833 

18S1 

Holmes,  J.  H. 

England 

1843 

1865 

Hord,  A.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1872 

Hord,  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Horton,  Dr.  William  P. 

\'ennont 

1823 

1844 

Hotze,  C.  L. 

Germany 

1839 

1867 

Houck,  Henry 

Ohio 

1848 

1818 

House,  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 

Ohio 

182fi 

1826 

House,  Martin 

Vermont 

1830 

1835 

Howe,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Howe,  Mrs.  Rachel 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Hower,  Mrs.  Oara  Haines 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Hunt,  Mrs.  Hiram  B. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Hinman  B. 

\ew  York 

1818 

1836 

Hurlbut,  William  Lyman 

Ohio 

■1845 

1845 

Hutchins,  Judge  John  C. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Hyde,  Averill  L. 

Connecticut 

1855 

1862 

Hyde,  G.  A. 

Massachusetts 

182(> 

1850 

Ingersoll,  Alvin  F. 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Ingham,  Mrs.  Mary  B. 

Ohio 

1832 

1846 

James,  William 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

J,  Google 
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Born 

RewTve 

Jaster,  John 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Johnson,  Alexander  M. 

Ohio 

1823 

1823 

Johnson,  George  J, 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Johnson,  Mrs.  George  J. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Johnson,  Homer  H. 

Ohio 

1862 

1868 

Jones,  Rev.  John  D. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Jones,  Mary  J. 

New  York 

1821 

1835 

Judkins,  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Judkins,  Mrs.  Mary  S. 

New  York 

1816 

1840 

Kappler,  William  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Kelley,  Mrs.  Louisa  C. 

Massachusetts 

1827 

1851 

Kennedy.  Charles  E. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Kent.  O.  G. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Keppler,  Fred  W. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Kerns.  Theodore  Isaac 

Ohio 

■1857 

1857 

Kerruish,  William  S. 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Kidney,  George  H. 

New  York 

1827 

1847 

Kidney.  Mrs.  Virginia  E. 

Ohio 

1839 

1839 

Kine.  Wm.  A. 

England 

1843 

1865 

Kitchen,  Mrs.  Grace  Kingsley 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Kline,  Virgil  P. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Knight,  T.  S. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Kohler,  Frederick 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Lambert,  Anthony  A. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Lamson.  A.  W. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Lander,  Marcellus  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1842 

Lane,  Charles  D. 

,  New  York 

1834 

1837 

Lauser,  Fred  C. 

Germany 

1839 

1847 

Lee,  Mrs.  Rhoda  Carlton 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Locke,  Mrs.  Sarah  M. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

Lockwood,  C.  B. 

New  York 

1829 

1832 

Lowe,  Robert  D. 

England 

1828 

1852 

Lower,  Mrs.  Henry 

Pennsylvania 

1842 

1857 

Lowman,  Dr.  John  H. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Lyman,  H.  F. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

McCrosky,  Mrs.  S.  L.  B. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

OyGlH)C^|t, 
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McCrosky,  James 

Kentucky 

1829 

1866 

McDole,  Mrs.  Esther  M. 

Ohio 

1880 

1820 

McGillicuddy,  T.  D. 

Kentucky 

1835 

1847 

Mcintosh,  George  T. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Mcintosh,  Mrs.  George  T. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Mcintosh,  Henry  P. 

Ohio 

18« 

1846 

McKay,  George  A. 

New  York 

1841 

1847 

McKay.  George  P. 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

McKean,  N.  P. 

New  Hampshire 

1844 

1864 

McKim,  C.  S. 

Canada 

wn 

1867 

McKinhie,  Henry  J. 

Ohio 

1855 

1865 

McLauchlan,  Wm. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

McMahan,  John  P. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

McManus,  Thomas  J. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Mackrell.  Hilbert 

England 

1815 

1849 

Mahler,  Baruch 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Mahler,  Mrs.  Bertha 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Malone.  Mrs.  Cora  B. 

Ohio 

1857 

1867 

Manchester,  C.  T. 

New  York 

1858 

1861 

Mandelbaum,  Jacob 

Germany 

1834 

1851 

Marks,  Nehemiah 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Marshall,  Mrs.  Daniel 

Vermont 

1830 

1841 

Martin,  Frank  J. 

Ohio 

1865 

1865 

Mason,  Mrs.  J. 

England 

1834 

1852 

Mastick,  H.  A. 

Ohio 

1828 

1831 

Matthews,  Maria  Dean 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Mellen,  Lucius  F. 

Massachusetts 

1831 

1852 

Mierke,  Herman 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Miller,  Major  E.  R. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Miller,  William  L. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Minor,  Seth 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Molyneaux,  Joseph  B. 

Michigan 

1840 

1854 

Moore,  Joseph 

Ireland 

1852 

1866 

Morgan,  Clifford  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Morgan,  E.  N. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Morgan,  George  F. 

New  York 

1853 

1854 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Bwn 

R««vf 

Morison,  David  A. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Morrissy,  P.  C. 

Ireland 

1851 

1860 

Moses,  A.  L. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Mulhern,  Mrs.  George  G. 

Ohio 

1851 

1851 

Murfett,  Edward 

England 

1833 

1837 

Murfey,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Murfey,  L.  A. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Murray,  W.  J. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Myer,  Gen.  Edward  S. 

Ohio 

1843 

1849 

Nahuis,  John 

Holland 

1839 

1855 

Neale,  E.  E. 

Iowa 

1865 

1865 

Nelson,  Thomas 

Massachusetts 

ISJl 

1845 

New,  Harry 

Ohio 

186fi 

1866 

Nolan,  Mrs.  Mary 

Ohio 

1848 

1803 

Norton,  Walter 

New  York 

183C 

1839 

O'Brien,  P.  C. 

Ohio 

1855 

1855 

Odell,  Allen  A. 

Indiana 

18,50 

1853 

Olmsted,  Oscar  N. 

Ohio 

1830 

1836 

Olmsted,  George  H. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Oswald,  Mrs.  Mary  J. 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Page,  Edward  S. 

Ohio 

1843 

1848 

Paine,  James  H. 

New  York 

1838 

1852 

Palmer.  John 

England 

1820 

1843 

Palmer,  Richard  L. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Pears,  Henry 

Ohio 

1842 

1865 

Peck,  F.  J. 

.     Ohio 

1806 

1866 

Pelton,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Doan 

Ohio 

1885 

1825 

Pellon,  R.  K. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Perkins,  Douglass 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Pierce,  Mrs.  Kitty  Hawkins 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Pierce,  Robert  S. 

New  York 

1857 

1863 

Poole,  Dr.  E.  W. 

England 

1842 

1852 

Poe,  Hon.  Joseph  M. 

Ohio 

1828 

1828 

Poland,  J.  C. 

W.  Virginia 

1846  . 

1869 

Pope,  Irving  W. 

New  York 

1834  • 

1835 

Pope,  Mrs.  Mary  Frink 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

,db,  Google 
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Post,  Charles  A. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Potter,  J.  A. 

Rhode  Island 

1832 

1832 

Prall.  Mrs.  Sarah  J. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Prentice.  Mrs.  Noyes  B. 

Kentucky 

1830 

1831 

Quay,  Dr.  George  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Quay.  Mrs.  George  H. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Qiiayte,  George  L. 

Ohio 

1842 

1843 

Ragg,  William  H. 

New  Jersey        * 

1840 

1853 

Randerson,  George 

England 

1831 

1851 

Ranney,  Henry  C. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Raymond,  Henry  N. 

Connecticut 

1835 

1836 

Raymond,  Samuel  A. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Reese,  Wm.  F. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Remington.  Stephen  G. 

New  York 

1828 

1834 

Remington,  Mrs.  Stephen  G. 

New  Yorlt 

1834 

1853 

Repp,  Phillip  H. 

Gennany 

1830 

1840 

Re ubin stein,  Louis 

Hungary 

1844 

1871 

Reynolds,  Isaac 

New  Yorit 

1831 

1832 

Rice,  Capt.  Percy  W. 

Ohio 

1829 

1829 

Ringle,  O.  C. 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Robinson,  Mrs.  Martha  J. 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Rockefeller,  John  D. 

New  York 

1839 

1852 

Rockefeller,  Mrs.  John  D. 

New  York 

1839 

1852 

Roof,  Joseph  W. 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Root,  Mrs.  Ralph  R. 

New  York 

1838 

1844 

Rose,  Mrs.  Wm.  G. 

Ohio 

1835 

1865 

Rossiter,  Mrs.  Anna  0. 

Connecticut 

184T 

1859 

Rossiter,  Silas 

England 

1844 

1851' 

Roy.  John  N. 

New  York 

1831 

1858 

Rudd,  William  C. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Russell,  George  F. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Russell,  Mrs.  Emma  M. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Ryder,  Mrs.  George  A. 

Ohio 

1840 

1845 

Rjuler,  Mrs.  James  F. 

Ohio 

1837 

1837 

Sabin,  Miss  Julia  Sophia 

New  York 

1843 

1846 

Salen,  Charles  P. 

New  Hampshire 

1860 

1867 

J,  Google 
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Sanborn,  Horace  R. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Sanders,  Wm.  H. 

England 

1835 

1845 

Sanford,  Mrs.  Hannah  Herrick  Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Sargeant,  John  W. 

Vermont 

1886 

1834 

Sargent,  H.  Q. 

New  Hampshire 

1838 

Sarstedt,  F.  A. 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Savage.  James  B. 

New  York 

1841 

1869 

Savage,  Mary  Tisdaie 

New  York 

1848 

1849 

Saxton,  Miss  Mary 

Ohio 

1888 

1888 

Schlatterbacli,  George  A. 

Germany 

1829 

1853 

Schneider,  E.  H. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Schofield,  Levi  T. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Schreiner,  Paul 

Pennsylvania 

1861 

1868 

Schwartzenberg,  N.  C. 

Ohio 

1856 

1856 

Scofield,  Geo.  F. 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Scoiield,  William  C. 

England 

1821 

1843 

Seither,  Frank 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Seller,  William  T. 

England 

1887 

1849 

Semon,  Charles 

Ohio 

184? 

1847 

Severance,  Solon  L. 

Ohio 

1834 

1834 

Sheldon,  Ed.  C. 

New  York 

1846 

1858 

Shepard,  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

1858 

1858 

Shepard,  Mrs.  Wm.  H. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Sherwin,  Henry  A. 

Vermont 

1848 

1860 

Sherwin,  Mrs,  Henry  A. 

Ohio 

1843 

1843 

Shipherd,  Mrs.  Frances  E. 

New  York 

1836 

1848 

Shorter,  Arthur  H. 

Ohio 

1866 

1866 

•Simpson,  J.  W. 

New  York 

1836 

1866 

Simpson,  Robert 

Scotland 

1844 

1867 

Skeels.  T.  N. 

Ohio 

1833 

1833 

Smith,  Maj.  C.  H. 

Massachusetts 

1837 

1856 

Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  H. 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Smith,  Dr.  D.  B. 

Ohio 

1840 

1840 

Smith,  Mrs.  Lois  B. 

Ohio 

1831 

1835 

Smith,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 

Ohio 

1883 

1883 

Smith,  Orman  L. 

Massachusetts 

1884 

1838 

Di.itradb,  Google 
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Smith,  Mrs.  Pard  B. 
Smith,  Catherine  Gleason 
Smithnight,  Col.  Louis 
Snow,  Dr.  L.  B. 
Snow,  Mrs.  L.  B. 
Spencer,  C.   F. 
Spencer,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Sprin|;er,  Mary  A. 
Stair,  Samuel  G. 
Stanley,  J.  J. 
Stearn,  Abraham 
Stem,  Jacob 

SliHman.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  R. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Harriett  E. 
Stone,  Norman  O. 
Storer,  Mary  E. 
Storer,  William  C. 
Strimple,  Judge  T.  L. 
Strong,  Charles  H, 
Strong,  Edgar  E. 
Strong,  W.  N. 
Sykora,  'J.  W, 
Taplin,  Charles  Grandy 
Taplin,  Mrs.  Frances  Smith 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  W, 
Taylor,  Daniel  R. 
Taylor,  Henry  Adams 
Taylor,  Virgil  C. 
Teachout,  Abraham 
Teare',  W.  H. 
Thompson,  Walter  J. 
Tilden.  Mrs.  Gara  E. 
Tuttle,  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Upson,  J.  E. 
Urban,  Jacob  P. 
Van  Camp,  Mrs.  Elijah 


Wh«K  Bora 

Itom 

Rwrve 

Ohio 

1832 

1832 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Germany 

1834 

1849 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Ohio 

1852 

1870 

New  York 

1841 

1861 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Maine 

1836 

1857 

England 

1831 

1832 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Germany 

1858 

New  York 

1822 

1826 

Ohio 

1847 

1847 

Ohio 

1844 

1844 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Ohio 

1832 

1847 

Ohio 

1859 

Ohio 

1831 

1831 

Connecticut 

1841 

1865 

Connecticut 

1856 

1870 

Bohemia 

1840 

1861 

Ohio 

1848 

1848 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1841 

1841 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

Ohio 

1864 

1864 

Ohio 

1838 

1838 

New  York 

1817 

1836 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Ohio 

1860 

1860 

Ohio 

1824 

1824 

Ohio 

1842 

1842 

Germany 

1839 

1846 

New  York 

1837 

1856 

J,  Google 
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Van  Zandt,  E.  F. 

New  Jersey 

1848 

Varian,  Miss  Sarah 

l^ennsylvania 

1825 

1846 

Vickery,  Judge  Willis 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Wadsworth,  Frank  Arthur 

Ohio 

1850 

18.50 

Wadsworth.  Mrs.  Agnes  C. 

Ohio 

1850 

1850 

Wagar,  Frances  H. 

Ohio 

1887 

1827 

VVagar,  Mars 

Ohio 

18S8 

1858 

Wain,  L.  H. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Wallace,  Robert 

Ireland 

183i 

1853 

Walton,  John  W. 

Connecticut 

1845 

1848 

Walton,  Williatn 

England 

1839 

1853 

Warner,  F.  S. 

Ohio 

1846 

1846 

Waterfiury,  W.  H. 

New  York 

1851 

1867 

Watterson,  Moses  G. 

Ohio 

1835 

1835 

Weaver,  W.  P. 

Indiana 

1859 

1862 

Weaver,  Mrs.  W.  P, 

Ohio 

1859 

1859 

Webb,  J.  W.  S. 

England 

1852 

1854 

Webb,  Mrs.  Nettie  A. 

Ohio 

1852 

1852 

Webster,  John  H. 

New  Hampshire 

1846 

1850 

Weidenkopf,  Mrs.  Cecelia 

Germany 

1832 

1838 

Weiiner,  Abraham 

New  York 

1840 

1840 

W^erthcimer,  Dan  S. 

Ohio 

1857 

1857 

Wetherbec,  A.  J. 

Ohio 

1836 

1836 

White,  Mrs.  John  S. 

New  York 

1826 

1838 

White,  Thomas  11. 

Massachusetts 

18.35 

1867 

Wick,  H.  C. 

Ohio 

1853 

1853 

Wignian,  John  H. 

Ohio 

1845 

1845 

Wightnian,  W.  P. 

Ohio 

Wiliard,  Thomas  C. 

Ohio 

1863 

1863 

Williams,  A.  J. 

Ohio 

1842 

W'illiamson.  Rev.  James  D. 

Ohio 

1849 

1849 

Wilson,  Ella  Grant 

New  York 

1856 

1866 

Wilson,  John 

Scotland 

1840 

1866 

Winch,  Louis  Harvey 

Ohio 

1862 

18C2 

Winch,  Sarah 

New  Y'ork 

1824 

1842 

Wood,  Henry  W.  S. 

England 

1845 

1848 

Wood,  Mrs.  William 

England 

1830 

1866 

Wvman,  Charles  L. 

Ohio 

1854 

1854 

Zeila,  William 

Germany 

1852 

1857 
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HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Addison,  Mrs.  Hervey  N. — Born  in  Warrensvilk,  Ohio,  1887; 
residence  now  and  since  1857,  Leonidas,  Michigan, 

Barnett,  Gen.  James — Born  at  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y.,  June  20, 
1821 ;  came  to  Western  Reserve  in  1835 ;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Beckwith,  Dr.  David  H. — Bora  in  Ohio,  1825 ;  residence,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Cooley,  Rev.  Lathrop— Born  in  New  York,  18S1;  came  to  Cleve- 
land, 1828;  residence,  Medina,  O. 
.  Carren,  Robert — Born  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  1813 ;  came  to  Reserve, 
1836;  residence.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Emerson,  George  Dewey—Born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1847; 
residence,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Garfield,  Mrs.  Lucretia  R.— Wife  of  the  late  President  Garfield; 
born  on  the  Reserve  in  1833 ;  residence.  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Gould,  John— Born  in  Twinsburg,  O.,  in  1844;  moved  to  Aurora, 
Portage  county,  where  he  now  lives. 

Judd,  Frederick  W, — Born  in  Watertown,  Litchfield  County,, 
Connecticut,  July  14,  1826;  came  to  Cleveland,  1847;  home 
now,  Flint.  Genesee  County,  Michigan. 

Kennedy,  .James  .  Harrison. — Born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio, 
January  17,  184!) ;  home,  New  York  City. 

Lawton,  Mrs.  Laura  S. — Born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  1841 ;  daughter 
of  Gen.  David  L.  Wood ;  residence,  New  York  Ctty. 

Randall,  Emelius  O. — Born  in  1850,  in  Richfield,  Summit  County," 
Ohio;   residence,   Columbus,  Ohio. 

Rockefeller.  John  D.— Born,  1839;  came  to  Reserve,  1853;  resi- 
dence, Cleveland .  and  New  York, 

Wickham.  Mrs.  Gertrude  Van  Rensselaer — Bom  at  Huron,  O., 
March  18,  1844;  came  to  Cleveland  in  1846;  residence, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Cleveland  Early  Harrlaget. 
1817-1821 

(ContinuHl  from  Lut  Anonal.) 
Compiled  from  County  Recordi,  by  Mr*.  O.  J.  Hodc*. 

The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  the  apparent  misspelling  which 
appears  In  the  copy  of  records  here  given  come  from  typographical  errors. 
The  compiler  has  copied  dates  and  names  as  they  appear  on  the  old 
books  originally  written,  now  nearly  a  century  ago. 

1817 

Oct.  20— Isaac  Smith  to  Betsey  Cass,  Dover,  by  Joel  Terrill. 

■■    23— Joel  Carrington  to  Almira  Miles,  in   Brecksville,  by  John  Wait. 
Nov.  33- John  Charter  to  Laura  Hart,  by  R.  Edwards. 
Dec,    1— Irad  Akins  to  Indiana  Brainard,  by  H.  Perry, 

■■      2— Wm,   D,   Mather  to  Sally  Cozad    ( ?)  ;  be  of  Boston,  Portage 
County;  she  of  Cleveland;  by  T.  Barr,  of  Euclid  church. 

"    SI- Isaac  Brown  to  Patty  A.  Waldo,  both  of  Chagrin,  by  John  M. 
Henderson.  J.  P, 

"    27— Elias  K.  Osborne  to  Lydia  Marsh,  by  S.  Williamson. 

1818 
Jan.     1 — William  K.  Stevens  to  Catharine  Sadler,  both  of  Dover  Tp.,  by 

Jeremiah  Crocker,  J.  P. 
•  "      8 — Samuel  West  to  Clarissa  Brown,  Chagrin,  by  J.  M.  Henderson, 

"    11 — Jonathan  Simmons  to  Deborah  Graves,  by  H.  Perry, 

■'     15 — Lorenzo  Holly  to  Julian  Young,  by  Cyrel  Akins. 

"    15 — Samuel  Stuart  to  Cherry  Edwards,  by  H,  Perry, 

"    22 — Darius  Warner,  of  Newbiir^,  to  Lovice  Brainard,  of  Oeveland, 
by  Horace  Perry,  J,  P. 
Feb.  16— Milton  Rathbun  to  Susy  Akins,  by  H,  Perry. 

"    39— Almon  Woleott  to  Parmelia  Woleott,  Brecksville,  by  J,  Wait. 
Mar.  10— Samuel  White  to  Damila  O'Connor,  by  S,  Williamson, 

'■    13 — Wm.  White  to  Phebe  Johnson,  by  Horace  Perry. 

"    15 — Chester  Dean  to  Abigail  Taylor,  Dover,  by  J,  Crocker. 

"     18 — Joseph  Dean  to  Sophia  Fay,  Dover,  by  same. 
Apr.    5— Theron  White  to  Lois  Norton,  Chagrin,  by  J.  M.  Henderson. 

"    15 — Arunah  Phelps  to  Abigail  Bagley,  Brecksville,  by  J.  Wait. 

"    21 — John  Greenlief  to  Mary  Atwcll,  by  S.  Williamson, 

"    26 — Ebenezer  Warren  to  Anna  Rice,  Brecksville,  by  J.  Wait. 

"    37— Samuel  Cahoon  to  Lucinda  Bamum,  Ridgeville,  by  I,  TeniH. 

"     30— Garshom  Danks  to  Polly  Keeler,  Ridgeville,  by  same. 
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1818 

June  11— Isaac  Fuller  to  Minerva  B.  Peets,  Newburgh,  by  P.  Robinson. 

"    21— Harry  White  to  Saphrona  Jones,  by  Theo.  Miles,  J.  P. 

"    27— Damon  O'Conor  to  Finette  Mcllrath,  by  Thos,  Barr. 
July    9— Samuel   McDIMe   to   Mary   D.   Barr,   by   same.' 

"      9— Ebeneier  Rioe  to  Mariah  Wait,  Brecksville,  by  /.  Wait.  ' 

"      6 — Ephraim    Prichard    to   Hannah    Sely;    he    of    Nelson,    Portage 
County ;  she  of  Watertown ;  by  Ephraim  Vaughn. 

"    12— Wm.  Stockwell  to  Lydia  Hall,  by  Horace  Perry. 

"     12 — Nehemiah  H.  Bowen  to  Clarissa  Hanchel,  both  of  Ridgeville,  by 
Ichabod  Terrill,  J.  P. 
Aug.    8— Jason  Welkins  to  Harriet  Luis,  Chagrin,  by  J.  Waldo. 

"      7— Seth  Rice  to  Candace  Edgerton,  by  P.  Comstock. 
Sept.   I— Walter  Burnham  to  Sally  Dickson,  "at  the  house  of  Jas.  Dick- 
son, Esq.,  of  Independence  Tp.,"  by  John  Breed,  J.  P. 

"    17 — Leonard  Robinson,  of  Portage  County,  lo  Catharine  Farrer,  at 
Brecksville,  by  John  Wait,  J.  P. 

"    24— Joseph  Pelton  to  Obediance  D,  Russel,  by  T.  Barr. 
Oct  14 — Amos  Sperry  to  Hannah  Beach,  Dover,  by  J.  Crocker. 

"    15 — Michael  M.  Decker  to  Lavina  Ross,  by  H.  Perry. 

'"    20 — Demos  Brainard  to  Nancy  Brainard,  by  P.  Robinson. 

■■    3ft— George  Hitt  to  Eliza  Miller,  Chagrin,  by  J.  Waldo. 

"    29 — Elisha  Taylor,  of  Newburgh,  to  Delia  Foot,  of  Dover,  by  Jedediah 
Crocker,  J.  P. 
Nov.    1— Josiah  Abbott  to  Anna  Hollister,  by  D.  Warren. 

'"    22 — Levi  Ingersol  to  Diadama  Parker,  by  H.  Perry. 
Abiel  Cushman  to  Tabitha  Keyes,  by  D.  O'Brian. 
Dec.     2 — Ephraim  Moody  to  Jane  Farrow,  by  same. 

"      5 — Oliver  S.  Hatch  to  Polly  Honey,  Warrensville,  by  D.  Warren. 

"    30— Asa  Barker  to"  Leora  Hubbell,  b>-  P.  Robinson. 

"    21— Noah  Herman  Terril  to  Sally  Singer,  both  of  Middleburgh,  by 
Ephraim  Vaughn,  J.  P. 

"    35— Henry  Onsline  to  Susan  Sartiler,  by  Nathan  Bassett. 

"    31— Tillinghasc  Anthony  to  Patty  Timmesson,  Ridgeville,  by  Joel 
Terrill,  J.  P. 

"    31 — Benj.  B.  Olds  to  Benda  Strong,  by  Abijah  Haynes. 

1819 
Feb.    7— John  Brown  to  Nancy  Wood,  by  P.  Robinson, 

"      7 — David  I.  Stems  to  Polly  Bamiim,  Ridgeville,  by  J.  Terrill. 

"     18— David  I.  Clark  to  Ruth  Smith,  by  T.  Barr. 

"    20 — Thos,  Rummage  to  Polly  Johnson,  by  H.  Perry, 
Mar.   3— Daniel  Buffam  lo  Hannah  Kowers,  by  S.  Williamson. 

"      4— John    Mack   to   Isabel   Shepherd,  by  T.   Barr. 

"      7— Wm.  Hudson  to  D«Iphia  Sherwin,  by  D.  Warren. 

"      7— Gabriel  Oliver  to  Philena  Brown,  by  same. 
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1819 
Mar.  14 — Theron  Graham  to  Rachel  Smith.  Chagrin,  by  J.  Waldo. 

"    18— Wm.  A.  Wood  to  Marion  A.  Hendershot,  by  T.  Barr 

"     21— Bradford  Wilber  to  Susan  Biitterfield,  by  J,  Rudd. 

'■    35— James  Btiant  to  Diantha  Briton,  by  N,  Bassett 
Apr.     1 — Edmond  Rathbnn   to  Juliana   Hamilton,  by  P.  Robinson. 

"      4 — Sereign  Cleaveland  to  Kliia  Covey,  by  D.  Warren. 

■■     11— Wells  Porter  to  Pbilena  Crocker,  by  Abram  Coe,  M.  G. 

■'     Il^EbeneJer  Porter  to  .^iirelia  Crocker,  by  same. 
•     21— Thomas  O.   Yonngs  to  Lydia  O'Brian,  by  D.  O'Brian. 
May  13 — ^Sherman   Peck  to  Anna  Bamiim,  by  T.  Miles. 

'■     23 — Geo,  Conistock,  Jr.,  to  Sally  Hathaway,  by  P.  Comstock. 
June  lOr-Oliver  Wardwell  to  Belsey  Clifford,  by  P.  Comstock. 

"     11- Stephen  Smith  to  Philiira  Love,  by  N.  Bassett. 

'•     34— Alva  Allen  to  Polly  Smith,  by  N.  Bassett. 

■'    24— Rtiiirn  Groves  Strong  to  Vina  Whiting,  Strongsville,  by  Abijah 
Hayncs.  J.  P. 

•■     28— Daniel  Robinson  to  Eliza  Hedglin,  by  J.  Rndd. 

"     30 — Jas.  Hindman  to  .Amanda  Taylor,  by  H,  Perry. 
July     4— John  Manillus  to  Esther  Hall,  by  J.  Waldo. 

"    ll^Samuel  S.  Baldwin  to  Rhoda  Itonghton,  by  H.  Perry. 

"    l5-~Wm.  Huxley  to  Electa  Case,  by  P.  Comstock. 
Aug.    2 — Asahel  Abel  to  Mercy  Carter,  by  Thos.   Barr, 

"      .->- Irad  Kelley  to  Harriet  Peas,  by  11.  Perry. 

■'     1.'.— Van    Ren.salcr    Begim    to    Maria    Robinson,    of    Newburgh,    by 
Theodore  Miles.  J.  P. 

'■     lO^Daniel   Corlis  to  Lncinda  Glass,  by  H.   Perry. 
Sept.    .'i^Chas.  Nash  to  Minerva  Morgan,  by  I.  Terrill. 

"    IS— Chester  Wright  to  Abigail  Davis,  Ridgeville.  by  same. 

•■     111— James  Strong  to  Ann  Eliza  Baldwin,  by  T,  Barr, 

■'     33- Jonathan  Fi.sli  to  Maria  Braiiiard,  by  S.  Williamson. 

"     3I>— Adam  Briggs  to  Jnlia  Wnrrallow,  Chagrin  Tp.,  by  Jos.  WaldoJ.P. 
Oct.     T — .^sa  Norton  to  Lovey  Bunker,  both  of  Royalton  Tp,,  by  John  B. 
Stewart. 

"     14 — Benj.  Enis  lo  Harriet  Smith,  Chagrin,  by  J.  Waldo. 

■'     H — Joer  Earns  to  Anna  Karlicr,  Chagrin,  by  same. 

"     .It— Darius  Warner,  Jr.,  lo  Delila  Wells,  by  T.  Miles. 
Nov.    4 — James  Johnson  lo  Jcnisha  Palmer,  by  T.  Barr. 

"      a^Abraham  Norris  to  Eleanor  Thorp,  by  same. 

"    21 — Anson  T.  Pope  to  Lncinda  Britton.  by  J.  Treat. 

'■    25— Zcbulon  R,  £.  Freeman  to  Susan  Clark,  Chagrin  Tp.,  by  Josiah 
Barber,  J.   P. 
Dec.     5— Jas.  M,  Day  lo  Abigail  Mattox,  by  Nehemiah  Dille. 

"      5— Uriah  Hawley,  of  Huron,  to  Betsey  Crocker,  by  T.  Barr. 

"      7— Baltns  Riiple  to  Clarissa  M.  Osborn,  by  same. 
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Dec.  13— Samuel  W.  Beebe  lo  Polly  Harper,  by  John  Kidney,  J,  P. 

"    33— Jas.  Watson  to  Rhoda  Stiles,  by  Daniel  R.  Smith. 

"    23— Merrit  Osborn  to  Esther  Terril,  by  Zephna  PoUer. 

"    35 — Amos  Briggs  to  Nancy  Caiilkins,  by  same. 

■'    29— Harley  Mason  to  Susan  Cahooii,  by  N.  Bassett. 

1820 
Jan.    3— Joel  A.  Gardner  (?)  to  Rachel  Freer,  by  J.  Waldo. 

"      3— Henry  Shepart?  to  Cynthia  Jones,  fay  same-. 

"      4 — Saninel  Brown  to  Betsey  Waterman,  by  same. 

•'      6 — Russa  Bagiily  to  Polly  McCrary,  by  P.  Comslock. 

'■       6— Silas  Wood  lo  Phila  Cook,  by   Peter  Comstock. 

"      6 — Chancy  Case  to  Anna  Vinhining,  by  same. 

"       S— John  Adams  to  Mariah  Hoadley,  by  Z.  Potter. 

"       9 — Amos  Kingsbury  to  Mary  Sherman,  by  H.  Perry. 

"     la— Elisha  Kelsy  to  Mary  Bachelor,  by  H,  Perry. 

"     16 — Isaac  Hall  to  Mariha  Smith,  by  Jabei  Hnrrell. 

"     17— Edward  Baldwin  to  Mercy  Doane,  by  T.  Barr. 

"    17 — John  M,  Doane  to  Ann  Olivia  Baldwin,  by  same. 

"     20— Gains  Bnrk  to  Sophia  Taylor,  by  P.  Robinson. 

'■     35— Wm.  Silverthom  to  Polly  Hoiitsworth,  J.  Btirrel. 

"     26— Jose()h  Witten,  o(  Geauga  Coimty,  to  Esther  Auveracker,  of  May- 
field  Tp.,  by  Michael  Auveracker,  J.  P. 
Feb.     6— Julius  Brown  to  Elathere  Huston,  by  J.  Waldo. 

•'      9— John  Crary   (?)   to  Achsa  Hulbert,  by  T,  Barr, 

"    10 — Imley  Rockwell  to   Polly  Dickson,    Independence,   by  John   B. 
Stewart,  J.  P. 

"     24— Anren  Knapp  to  Sally  M.  Burrcll,  by  J.  Treat. 

"     37— Pearley  Hosmer  to  EIniira  Kingsl""?,  !>>'  C  Baldwin. 
Mar.    3- Daniel  Oaks  to  Elitha  Dnstin.  Brecksvilk,  by  Daniel  O'BrianJ.P. 

"       2— Andrew  Logan  to  Phila  Sherwin,  by  S.  Williamson. 

"      9 — Joseph  Coleman  to  Margaret  Elsworlh,  bv  N.  Dille. 

"     11— Josiah  Williard  lo  Welthy  Taylor,  by  S.  William^n. 

"     12— Jedediah  Burton  to   Polly  Fitch   (?),  by  D.  R.   Smith. 

■■     13— John  Blyariield  to  Harriet  Burrell  (?),  by  J.  Burrel. 

"     19 — Zacliariah  Carpenter  to   Maria   Dennet,  both  of  Strongsville,  by 
Abijah   Haynes,  J.   P. 

"    19— Isaac  Lafter  to  Diantha  Thorp,  by  D.  R.  Smith. 

"    23— Jolm   Hints   lo   Elizabeth   Humphrey,   by  J.   Waldo. 
Apr.     4 — Miller  Garfield  lo  Temperance  Williams,  by  J.  Burrell. 

"     11— ^Reuben  W.  Spencer  to  Anna  Boynloii,  by  J.  Fisher. 

■'    20— Joel  Jones  to  Eliza  Brainard,  Brooklyn,  by  C.  Akins. 

"    30 — Simeon  Fuller  to  Minerva  Sprague,  by  J.  Waldo. 

"    30— Robt.  W.  Craig  lo  Rhoda  Porter,  by  N.  Dille, 
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1820 
May  . . — Isaac  Ingersoll  to  Betsey  Parks. 

"    13 — Ransom  Clark  to  Betsey  Adams,  by  Samuel  Ruplea. 
June  4 — Asa  Morgan  to  Lydja  Beebe,  Ridgeville,  by  I.  Terrill. 

"     11— Charles  Whittlesey,  of  Huron  County,  to  Mary  Crocker,  by  Win. 

Hanford,  V.  D.  M.,  recorded  July  14.  at  Hudson,  Porfe^  Co. 
"     23— Ephraim  Vaughn,  of  Middleburg,  to  Unice  Stewart,  of  Royalton, 

by  Lewis  Carter,  J,  P. 
July    1 — Ephraim  Town  to  Almira  Mitchell,  by  D.  R.  Smith. 
"      2— John    Marvin   to   Gcrty   Cook,    at    Independence,   by    Jonathan 

Fisher,  J.  P. 
"     13 — John  Valentine  to  Amanda  Fay,  Brooklyn,  by  C.  Akins. 
"    36 — Adam  Overacker  to  Chloe  Biirk,  by  Michael  Overacker. 
"     30 — Nathaniel  Goodspede  to  Catharine  Miller,  by  J.  Waldo. 
Aug.   1— Capt.  Austin  Badger,  of  Medina,  to  Catharine  Ruple,  of  Euclid, 

by  R.  Searle.  Pastor  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  Medina. 
"      7 — Alraon  Kingsbury,  to  Lucyann  Coon  by  C.  Baldwin. 
"    24 — Ashbel    W.    Walworth    to   Mary   Ann   Dunli:^.   by  Wm.   Han- 
ford, V.  D,  M. 
SepL    7 — John  Jenkins  to  Anna  Allen,  by  N.  Bassett. 
"    IS — Aaron  Rice,  Jr..  to  Jemima  Stineback,  by  P.  Corastock. 
"    20— Joseph  Treat,  of  Portage  County,  to  JuHa  Burrell,  by  Wm.  Han- 
ford, Hudson. 
"     24— Edward  W.  Williams  to  Elizabeth  Freer,  by  J.  Waldo. 
Oct.    5— Isaac  Isham,  Jr„  to  Phebe  Stewart,  both  of  Royalton,  by  John  B. 

Stewart,  attested  November  2.  1820. 
"     10 — Alvin    Davis    to    Lavina    Seely,     both     of    Newburg    Tp.,    by 

Peter  Robinson,  J.   P. 
"    17 — Chancy    Fulkr    to    Polly    More    Freeman.    Chagrin,    by   Lewis 

Miller,  J.  P. 
"    23 — Samuel  Morrison  Prentiss  to  Anna  Wilcox  Warren,  Warrens- 

ville,  by  Ansel  Young,  J.  P. 
"    31 — Henry  Hosmer  to  Lucy  Hays,  by  Noah  Crocker. 
Nov.  12 — Silas  Coon  to  Catharine  Murray,  by  Samuel  Ruple, 
"    16— Moses  O.  Bennet  to  Esther  Carpenter,  both  of  Slrongsville,  by 

Abijah  Haynes,  J.  P. 

"    23 — Daniel  Stanley  to  Hannah  Cranmer.  by  Jas.  M . 

"    29 — Myndert  Wimple  to  Keziah  Novies,  by  R.  Stone. 
Dec.    5 — George   B.   Baldwin  to  Eliza  Bamum,  both  of  Newburg*,   at 

Warrensviile,  by  Caleb  Baldwin,  J.  P. 
"     14 — Asa  Draper  to  Margery  Burk,  by  Wm.  Hanford. 
"    16— Andrew  M.  Stewart  to  Sarah  Mcllrath,  by  R.  Stone. 
■'    23 — Solomon  Caswell  to  Huldah  Valentine,  by  Cyrel  Akins, 
"    38 — Silas  N.  Owen  to  Julia  S.  Brainard,  Independence,  by  Jonathan 

Fisher,  J.  P. 
"    30— John  Pomeroy  to  Lticy  M.  Meach,  by  D.  O'Brien. 
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Jan.  11 — John  T.  Smith  to  Betsey  Bishop,  by  Azariah  Hanks. 
"    15 — Martin  Chittenden  to  Phebe  Jenkins,  by  same. 

Noah  Worden  to  Hannah  Groves,  Chagrin,  by  Lewis  Miller,  J.  P. 
"    16— John  Hills,  Jr.,  to  Hutdah  Seeley,  Newburgh,  by  P.  Robinson. 
"    21 — Daniel  Stiles  to  Nancy  Washbume,  Independence,  by  Jonathan 

Fisher.  J.   P. 
"    28 — Russell  Benjamin  to  Abigail  Gaboon  by  A.  Hanks,  M.  G. 
Feb.    4 — Ephrairo  K.  Carpenter  to  Lavinia  Cooper,  by  N.  Smith. 
"      5 — Albin  Stickney  to  Clarissa  Moon,  by  Nathaniel  Smith, 
"    14 — John  Sage  to  Rebecca  Coleman,  by  Samuel  Ruple. 
"    23 — Samuel  C.  Bamum  to  Juliette  Bostwick,  hy  D.  O'Brien. 
"    24 — Jonathan    Johnston    to    Minerva    Allen,    Brooklyn,    by    Josiah 

Barber,  J.  P. 
Mar.   1— Wm.    Fuller,   Sr„   to   Charlotte   How,    Strongsville,   by   Abijah 

Haynes,  J.  P. 
"      7 — Wm.  McLean  to  Abigail  Clark,  by  .^masa  Loomis,  Jr.,  M.  G. 
"      7 — Jared  Pritchard  to  Elizabeth  Smith,  both  of  Columbia  Tp.,  by 

Abner  Manin,  J.  P. 
"     11 — Henry  McCormick  to  Waitstill  Wheeler,  Chagrin  Tp.,  by  Lewis 

Miller,  J.  P. 
Apr.     4 — George  O.  Williams  to  Julian  Steele,  both  of  Dover,  by  Lot  B. 

Sullivan. 
"      5 — Aurelius  Farr  to  Loisa  M.   FoUiett,  by  Noah  Crocker. 
"    10— Herschel  Foot  to  Pamelia  Townsend,  by  R,  Stone. 
"    18— Silas  Belden  to  Mary  Pelton,  by  A.  Hanks,  M.  G. 
"     19— John  Allen  to  Philany  Smith,  by  Abner  Martin. 
May    7 — Elijah  Lyman  to  Margaret  Pope,  both  of  Strongsville,  by  Lot  B. 

Sullivan. 
"     12— John  H.  Guptel  to  Lucy  White,  by  Samuel  Cowls,  J.  P. 
■'    13— Weatherby  Nye  to  Patty  King,  by  J.  Fisher. 
"     14— Henry  Hand  to  Julia  Morgan,  by  P,  Robinson. 
"     15 — Samuel    Farrer    to     Mary     McDoiigal,     Brecksville,    by    Daniel 

O'Brien,  J.  P. 
"    17 — Theodore  G.  Wallace  to  Lucinda  Ingersoll.  Job  Doan,  J.  P. 
June  17 — Arial  Harris  to  Clarissa  Stierman,  by  Ansel  Young. 
'•    27— John  B.  Robertson  to  Temperance  Foot,  Dover,  by  N.  Crocker. 
"    28— Josiah  Wilcox  to  Esther  Turner,  Newburgh,  by  D.  O'Brian. 
July    3— John  Swayer  to  Phebe  Wayham,  by  CyrrI  Akins. 
"      4 — John  H.  Camp  to  Ruth  M.  Baldwin,  by  A.  Hanks. 
"      5 — Aaron  WcHman,  of  Michigan,  to  Lucy  Rockwell,  of  Cuyahoga 

County,  by  Stephen  Frazee,  J.  P..  Independence. 
"    18— Wm.  Trent  to  Sally  Pelton,  by  Azariah  Hanks,  M.  G. 
"     1ft— Merrit  Warner  to  Marinda  Pritchard,  Columbia,  by  A.  Martin. 
■■    26— Lucius  Rathbum  to  Rhoda  Gillett,  by  Wilber  Cahoon. 
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July  31— Laban  Ingolson  to  Olive  Orms,  by  Ephraim  Hubbel,  J.  P. 
Aug.  13 — Lawrence  Huff  to  Esther  Baldwin,  Orange  Tp.,  by  C.  Baldwin. 

"     16 — Wm.  Wadhani  to  Matilda  Humphrey,  Brecksville,  by  D.  O'Brian. 
Wheler  Cole  to  Harriet  Lyman,  Strongsvilic.  by  E.  Lyman, 
Sept.    3— Jas.  W.  Weed  to  Elknor  B.  Couts,  by  D.  O'Brian. 
Oct,     1— John  Hill  to  Phebe  Eaton,  by  Peter  Robinson. 

"      4 — Cephas   Brainerd  to  Lydia  Edmon,  by  Cyrel   Akins. 

*■     14— Ozias  Smith  to  Ruth  Fox,  by  Leveret  Johnson,  J.  P. 

■'     28 — Nathan  Christy,  Jr.,  to  Rosanna  Mitehel,  Chagrin,  by  N.  Allen. 
Hardon  Norton  to  Susannah  Ross,  Chagrin,  by  Lewis  Miller. 
Nov.   7— Benj.  Clark  to  Rhoda  Parks,  by  Job  Doan,  J.  P. 

"      9 — Richard  Woolsey  to  Adah  Hubbard,  by  Theo.  Miles. 

"    10 — Joseph  Coleman  to  Sally  Harmon,  by  A.  Hanks. 

"    as— Moses  Metcalfe  to  Sally  Overocker,  by  M.  Overocker. 
Dec.     5 — Van  Ranslear  Begun  to  Hannah  Vanhinncrey,  by  C.  Akins. 

"    13— Marwin  Brainerd  to  Betsey  Brainerd.  by  E.  Waterman. 

"    30— Seth  D.  Pelton  lo  Mary  Porter,  by  A.  Hanks,  M.  G. 

"     20 — Marwin  Cochran  to  Orloe  Turner,  by  Peter  Robinson. 

•'    23— David  L,  Brown  to  Sally  Skinner.  Independence,  by  J.  Fisher. 

"    S3 — Major  King  lo  Caroline  Graves,  Chagrin,  by  N.  Allen. 

"    37— Lyman  Crosby  to  Mrs.  (?)   Elvira  Currier,  by  S.  Mcltrath. 

■■    27— Jas.  Mahomy  to  Eliz,  Sizer.  Middlebiirgh,  Iq'  E.  Vaughn. 

"    30 — Solomon  S.  Doty  to  Sally  Woodworth,  Middlebtirgh,  by  same. 
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